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Minutes. } 
laincies. 


Pusric Birrs.—1* Foreign Chap- 


WAGES IN WILTSHIRE. 
MVUE Eart of MALMESBURY wished 


to obtain the ear of the noble President | 


of the Council for a short time, whilst he 
called his attention to some unfortunate 


circumstances which had recently occurred | 


in the village of West Lavington, in the 
county of Wilts. He did not know whe- 


ther the noble Marquess was cognisant of | 
the facts or not; but he inferred from the | 


speech of the noble Marquess on the first 


day of the Session, that he was nov well | 
acquainted with the suffering state of the | 
agricultural population of England, and | 
| unrestricted importation of corn and other 
noble Lord then read an extract from a | 


particularly of the county of Wilts. The 


Wiltshire paper, stating that much excite- 


ment had recently prevailed among the | 
agricultural labourers of West Lavington, | 


in Wiltshire, in consequence of the inten- 


ber of them had gone to the steward of 
Mr. ——, to remonstrate against the exe- 
cution of that intention; that the police 
had been called in; that on the subsequent 
day a man had been brought up before the 


| magistrates for creating a disturbance, and 


had been by them committed to prison; 
and that scarcely had he been taken there 
when a large body of labourers rose for the 
purpose of rescuing him, but found them- 
selves disappointed in their object owing to 
his removal from that place to prison. [lis 
object in drawing attention to these facts 
was to show that Her Majesty’s Ministers, 
though they might not be capable of de- 
ceiving their Lordships, were deceiving 
themselves, if they thought that the agri- 
cultural labourers were not worse off at 
present than they were at the passing of 
the recent legislative measures authorising 


articles. He entreated the noble Marquess 
and his Colleagues to keep their minds 
open on this subject. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE 


| seareely knew what question he had to 


tion of the farmers to reduce their wages | answer, as the noble Earl had given him 
from 7s. to 6s. a week; that a large num- 
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| no notice of his intention to introduce this 


B 





3 The Encumbered 


subject. He would, however, inquire into 
the facts of the case mentioned by the 
noble Earl. 


THE ENCUMBERED ESTATES 
COMMISSION. 

Lorp BEAUMONT presented a petition 
from Lady Jervis White Jervis, complain- 
ing that an estate belonging to her hus- 
band (from whom she is separated), worth 
3,470. per annum at present, and likely 
to be improved considerably, was about to 
be sold by the Encumbered Estates Com- 


missioners upon the petition of the junior | 
creditor, whose judgment was only for | 


1,0001., the entire mortgage debts amount- 
ing to no more than 20,000/., and the 
judgments to only 9,000/. She had ap- 
pealed to the Commissioners to prevent the 
sale, but they decided that she had no 
locus standi; and her husband (Sir Henry 
Jervis White Jervis) not choosing to ap- 
peal against the sale, the rule would be 
made absolute within twenty-eight days if 
cause were not shown to the contrary be- 
fore the expiration of that period. 


Lorp BROUGHAM asked, if Lady | 


Jervis’s separate maintenance were or 


were not charged upon the estate, and if 


it were in the hands of trustees under the 
deed for securing the separate mainte- 
nance ¢? 

Lorp BEAUMONT said, the separate 
maintenance was not a charge upon the 
estate. He had been instructed that there 
were no trustees under the deed of sepa- 
ration; having no separate interest in the 
estate, the petitioncr could not be heard 
against the sale. 

Lorp BROUGILAM: Then the peti- 
tioner has no locus standi whatever. She 
has no interest in the estate, and the Com- 
missioners could not listen to her. 

Lorp BEAUMONT was aware of that, 
and that the Commissioners could not 
have acted otherwise than they did. He 
knew, also, that Parliament could not in- 
terfere in this particular case. 
Lordships should see to the amendment of 


the Act as soon as possible, in order to | 


prevent its being made an instrument of 
oppression, which it certainly never was 
the intention of their Lordships it should 
be. It was never passed for cases like this, 
where estates were encumbered to no more 
than half their value. It was only intended 
to apply to hopelessly encumbered estates. 
The present case was an instance of the 
Act being used as a means of oppres- 
sion. The steward of the petitioner lends 
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1,000/. to the estate, and obtains a judg- 
ment to secure payment; he is subsequent- 
ly a defaulter to the amount of 5001. in his 
account with his employer, and is dis- 
missed in consequence. Henry White 
Jervis, who has the management of her 
husband’s estate, endeavours to set off 
the 500/. against the 1,000/., and to pay 
the difference, when the defaulting stew- 
ard transfers the judgment to a solicitor 
in London, who, under the new Act, puts 
the estate into the court, and forces a sale. 
But his noble Friend seemed to have a 
passion for being an auctioneer. He 
wished to see the whole land of Ireland 
|sold up, and the country entirely revolu- 
tionised. 

The LORD CHANCELLOR said, the 
petitioner had no locus standi in the court, 
and the Commissioners were not at all in- 
volved in the complaint made. 
| The Eart of GLENGALL said, he did 
'not understand the noble Lord to have 
;made any charge against the Commission- 
{ers. There were some of the ‘‘ General 
Rules’’ issued by the Commissioners that 
he thought very ill-advised. He thought 
they should allow at least three months’ 
notice, instead of twenty-eight days, be- 
fore proceeding toa sale. He also object- 
ed to the rule they had adopted of declar- 
| ing the purchaser forthwith. In the Court 
of Chancery, fourteen days were allowed 
after a bidding before the purchaser was 
declared, and during that period any party 
might send in a fresh bidding, so that a 
sale might be thus continued for a con- 
siderable period, and this rule ought, he 
thought, to have been still more strictly 
adhered to under the Encumbered Estates 
Commission, considering that the puisne 
ereditors were likely to be left without a 
single penny in payment of their debts. 
|In the recent sale under the commission, 
when these three auctioneers announced 
their determination to declare the pur- 
| chaser at once, the purchase money amount- 
ed to only 85 ycars on the rent formerly 
paid for the farm, though it was somewhere 
ubout twenty years’ purchase at the depre- 
ciated rent now paid. 

Lorp CAMPBELL must protest against 
}any encouragement being given to peti- 

tions such as that now before the House, 
as it was clear that their Lordships had 
no power whatever to interfere in the mat- 
|ter. The Act of Parliament declared the 
| decision of the Commissioners to be final, 
| and gave no power of appeal from it. But 
the noble Zarl who had just sat down ap- 
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peared to be determined to bring every act 
of the Commissioners night after night i in 
review before their Lordships’ House, and 
yet the noble Earl must know very well 
that the House had no power of inter- 
fering. If the petitioner had a locus standi 
before the Commissioners, they would, no 
doubt, have heard her; but it appeared 
that, in point of fact, she had no interest 
whatever in the estate that was the subject 
of the proceedings. The Act declared 
that in every case where the encumbrances 
were more than half the actual value of 
the estate, the Commissioners should be 
authorised to sell, but they were not bound 
to proceed to a sale unless they saw it was 
for the interest of the parties that they 
should do so, and that the state of the 
market rendered the step advisable. The 
noble Earl had not only assailed the Com- 
missioners, and called them auctioneers, 
but he had attacked the Privy Council in 
Ireland by attacking the general rules that 
had been modified by them. These rules 
had been moulded and remoulded by the 
Commissioners, and the Privy Council, and 
were, he would maintain, most admirably 
suited for facilitating the proceedings of 
the commission. With regard to the par- 
ticular rule of closing the sale forthwith, 
to which the noble Earl objected, he thought 
it was a most excellent one, and that the 
system of the Court of Chancery, instead 
of being preferable, had the effect of keep- 
ing away bidders. 

The Eart of GLENGALL said, he did 
not care for any objection that might be 
felt to his bringing the acts of these Com- 
missioners before the House, as he was de- 
termined to persevere until he saw com- 
plete justice done to the landed interests 
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the wishes of the majority of both Houses 
of Parliament. The noble Lord was en- 


titled to present this petition by the Bill of 
Rights; and he was sorry that that Bill 
should have been ealled in question in their 
Lordships’ House. A more oppressed 
body than the Irish landowners never ex- 
isted; but when the oppression came home 
to landowners in this country, they would 
view the subject in a different light from 
what they saw it in at present. 

Lorn BEAUMONT explained that he 
did not mean to make any charge against 
the Commissioners, as he was quite aware 
beforehand that the petitioner had not any 
locus standi in their court. He could not 
join in all the charges that had been urged 
against both the Act and the Commission- 
ers; but he certainly felt that the present 
case was one of those in which the Le- 
gislature did not intend that a sale should 
take place. He trusted, however, that the 
estate would not be sold. 

The Eart of GLENGALL begged to ex- 
plain that he did not mean to cast any slur 
on the Commissioners by calling them auc- 
tioneers. 

Petition to lie on the table. 


RAILWAY PROPERTY, 

Lorp MONTEAGLE, after presenting 
two petitions from Shefficld and another 
place, praying for an inquiry into the 
causes of the depreciation of railway pro- 
perty, observed, that taking the following 
most important and most successful lines— 
the Great Western, the North Western, 
the South Western, the Manchester and 
Leeds, the Midland, and the York and 
North Midland—he found that the average 
price of shares on the 11th of August, 





of Ircland. He regarded the Act as most 
arbitrary, unconstitutional, and unjust, and | 
one that would not be borne with in this | 
country for a single day. It was an Act, | 
the object of which was to destroy the| 
gentry of Ireland; and as 99 out of every | 
100 of these gentry were Connenvatived, he | 
felt justified i in regarding it as a blow aimed | 
against the Conserv ative party in Ireland. 
The Eart of MOUNTCASHELL said, 
as an Irish Peer, he felt called upon to ex- 
press his opinion that it was very improper | 
for an E nglish Peer to get up in his place | 
and nullify a statement “made by an Irish | 
nobleman with regard to that countr y. He} 
believed that a more arbitrary Act never | 
passed through that House than the Act | 
in question. It had been foreed on Ireland | 


against the wishes of Ircland, and against | 


cent. 


1845, showed a premium of 1163 per “cent 
on the Ist of January, 1850, a discount 
of 367, being a depreciation of 153 per 
The price of 1002. nominal stock 
on the former day was 216/. 15s.; on the 
latter, 637. 5s., a depreciation of 1531. 10s, 
It might be asked whether the holder was 
still receiving his full dividends; but not so 
—the dividend fell in the same period from 
73 per cent to 33. The weekly traffic fell 
also from an average of 631. per mile to 
451. 10s. Such was the enormous and 
ruinous depreciation of this property—a 
| depreciation not altogether attributable to 
the mere pecuniary state of these concerns, 
| but also to the want of confidence in the 
| management, and in the truth of the ac- 
counts. This, he believed, was very main- 
ly attributable to the want of a proper 
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system of independent audit, on which not 
only the shareholders but the public at 
large would rely. This the House of 
Lords had felt, and the two last Sessions 
had endeavoured to supply the deficiency. 
This want of an audit led to much of the 
abuse and misapplication of capital, of 
which the public had a right to complain. 
In the absence of a good system of audit, 
it behoved Parliament to be cautious what 
Bills they should pass. Above sixty rail- 
roads were already applied for in the pre- 
sent Session. Of these it was probable 
that several were for increased capital and 
extension of powers. Could such Bills be 
passed in cases where former privileges 
had been misused? It was his wish to 
guard the House against this risk. It 
was most important that Parliament, which 
was in a certain degree a trustee for the pub- 
lic, should know, when railway companies 
came before them, whether there had been 
malversation or not, and whether it was fit 
that they should have further powers. He 
wished to bring before them in every case 
the means of forming a judgment on this 
point. He had therefore to move— 


“That ten days at the least before the second 
reading of any private Bill for making, improving, 
abandoning, or in any other way affecting or va- 
rying any railway, or for creating, incorporating, 
or affecting the powers vested in any railway 
company, or for the amalgamation of any rail- 
way company, or in any other way touching the 
same, there be delivered, at the office of the Clerk 
of the Parliaments, for the use of this House, 
copies of the balance sheets of every such com- 
pany for the years 1848 and 1849, as required to 
be kept by the 8th & 9th Victoria, cap. 16, or by 
any Act incorporating such company ; together 
with copies of the schemes for dividend on which 
dividends shall have been declared during the 
years 1848 and 1849, under sections 120, 121 of 
the said Act of the 8th & 9th Victoria, cap. 16, 
or under any other Act incorporating the com- 
pany; and a statement of the amount of divi- 
dends declared in pursuance of such schemes, and 
the dates at which such schemes were agreed to, 
and the dividends declared.” 


Motion agreed to. 


EMIGRANT SHIPS— FEMALE 
GRANTS. 

The Eart of MOUNTCASHELL said, 
in rising to bring forward the Motion of 
which he had given notice, respecting the 
appointment of a medical officer to the 
Una emigrant ship, he begged to remark 
that since he had last mentioned the sub- 
ject in the House, some more recent infor- 
mation had arrived from Australia; and in 
the papers which he had received, he found 
that everything which he had the honour 
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of stating to their Lordships on the subject 
was more than confirmed. He held in his 
hand a copy of the South Australian 
Ttegister, containing a statement signed by 
no less than 97 passengers on board the 
Indian, setting forth a number of specific 
atrocities against the officers of that vessel. 
It appeared also from these papers that a 
meeting had been called to give an oppor- 
tunity to the medical officer, who had acted 
so gross a part, to rebut the charges 
against him; but the result was, that all 
the charges had been proved in the most 
satisfactory manner. He had to complain, 
however, that the emigration agent had 
attempted to screen not only the master 
but the doctor also. At the same time it 
should be admitted that the Governor, Sir 
H. Young, had taken up the matter in a 
highly creditable manner. With regard 
to these medical men placed on board emi- 
grant vessels, a great deal of confidence 
was reposed in them. They were sup- 
posed not only to take care of the health 
of the passengers, and more particularly 
of the female portion of them, but to be 
also their protectors. But instead of dis- 
charging these duties, many of them had 
been in the habit of acting most improper- 
ly. As an instance of this conduct, he 
would beg to read a passage from a letter 
in the Adelaide Observer, written by Wil- 
liam Noye, a schoolmaster, who went out, 
with his family, on board the Mary Anne, 
emigrant ship :— 

“Satisfied with these assurances, I embarked 
at Plymouth on the 23rd of December, 1848, and 
on the 27th left the shores of Old England. My 
wife was confined on the 29th. On the evening 
of the third day after her confinement, I went to 
the surgeon and asked him if he would give me 
anything for my wife’s supper. He told me he 
had nothing to give her. I replied she could not 
eat salt junk and hard biscuit, and asked for a 
little butter (for you must know, Sir, that though 
we had been nine days on board, we had no but- 
ter, flour, raisins, or such, served out). He told 
me there was none got up yet. The captain and 
chief mate were with him. ‘The latter said she 
could have a little from the cabin. The surgeon 
said, ‘ No, it is not fit for her, nor shall she have 
it.’ I asked what I was to do, when immediately 
the captain came to the rescue, saying, ‘ D 
ye; why, soak her bread. What the h did 
you do at home?’ I answered that at home my 
wife got what was necessary, and I did not feed 
her during her confinements with rotten beef and 
bread overgrown with fungus, for which descrip- 
tion of rations the Mary Anne could not be ex- 
celled. But to make the matter short, all the 
nourishment she obtained, during the entire voy- 
age, more than a healthy emigrant’s allowance, 
was four pints of preserved meat, and half a pint 
of preserved milk for the baby. I had to give up 
my small allowance of flour, and feed myself on 
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that rare composition, biscuit and fungus, in 
order to afford any chance of keeping my wife and 
children alive till we reached terra jira,” 


The result was thus mournfully told— 


«« Since our arrival we have laid our baby in 
the cemetery at Adelaide, and my wife is now suf- 
fering from derangement of the respiratory or- 

ans and has not been able to attend to her do- 
mestic duties since we landed.” 

It was with the view of eliciting the truth 
that he had made the Motion, of which he 
had given notice— 

«« That there be laid before this House Copies 
of the Testimonials, with the Names of the par- 
ties subscribed to them, produced by Thomas 
Hammond, upon the faith of which he was last 
summer appointed surgeon to the emigrant ship 
Una, together with the Minutes made by the Co- 
lonial Land and Emigration Commissioners on 
those Testimonials.” 

He wished their Lordships to see what sort 
of persons occasionally got employment on 
board emigrant vessels. It had come to 
his knowledge that this Mr. Thomas Ham- 
mond was a doctor resident at Eton for 
nearly thirty years. He was sorry to be 
obliged to speak of any individual, here or 
elsewhere, in strong terms, but he thought 
he was warranted in so doing from the 
wrongs inflicted on a great body of persons. 
He was informed that this person was a 
very notorious character for drunkenness 
and loose life, the effect of which was that 
he had ruined his family as well as him- 
self; he became deranged, and was at 
length placed in a lunatic asylum near 
Norwich. There he remained until last 
year, and how he got out he (the Earl of 
Mounteashell) was unable to explain; but 
a very few months after his exit he was 
appointed surgeon on board this emigrant 
ship, which sailed about the middle of 
July from one of our ports for Sydney, 
with 313 souls on board, all of whom were 
of course entrusted to his care. He (the 
Earl of Mountcashell) was informed that 
he had produced six or seven testimonials 
of the highest character in his favour. He 
did not wish to bring any charge against 
the noble Earl, or the Colonial Office; his 
motive in bringing forward this case was 
to show the noble Earl and those con- 
nected with him that too much trust was 
not tu be placed in testimonials which 
might be presented by men applying 
for office. He also hoped that it would 
serve as an occasion to medical men of 
high standing to take notice not to give 
testimonials without well knowing who the 
parties were, because, of course, if they 


did that, the Colonial Office had to depend 
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on them, and in that way the mischief was 
done, and much evil was the result. There 
was no account yet of the safe arrival of 
this vessel in Australia, so that the result 
in this instance was not known. But this 
appeared to be a case of too common oc- 
currence. In a pamphlet published by Mr. 
Sidney, the following summary was given 
of cases reported in the blue book on Emi- 
gration, ordered by the House of Commons, 
July, 1849. The Immigrant Board of Syd- 
ney observes— 


“Tt is impossible to convey a just idea of the 
gross abuses and infamous misconduct which oc- 
curred (on board the Subraon) owing to the ‘im- 
becility’ of the surgeon-superintendent. Unre- 
strained intercourse took place between the sail- 
ors and the women, and between certain officers 
and certain single women. Among these girls 
were twelve girls from a foundling institution in 
Dublin, one of whom, a very interesting girl too, 
was seduced by the chief officer, and died in con- 
sequence of miscarriage before she could be land- 
ed from the vessel. ‘The surgeon of the Canton 
is pronounced not qualified for his office. Eques- 
trian.—Surgeon not sufficient energy or activity. 
Fairlie.—Surgeon’s manners violent and grossly 
offensive. Agincourt.—Deficient in energy, and 
principles bad. Charlotte Jane——Surgeon, bad 
habits ; intoxication ; undesirable that he should 
be employed again. Lmperor.—Great freedom 
of intercourse appears to have existed between 
the single women, the mates, and seamen. Ge- 
neral Hewitt.—Intimacies between some of the 
sailors and the single women have fallen under 
my notice, that induce me to suspect that their 
intercourse during the passage was not sufficiently 
prevented. Cornwall.—Surgeon, young and in- 
experienced, but attentive to the performance of 
his duties. A formal charge was made affecting 
the conduct of the mate of the ship, with refer- 
ence to certain of the single women. The super- 
intendent reported that ‘ without doubt, the ac- 
cusation was not devoid of foundation, and that a 
certain degree of immorality must have prevailed 
on board.” Hyderbad—Duties of surgeon-super- 
intendent not performed in a satisfactory manner, 
and should not be employed again. Lady Peel— 
Total unfitness of the surgeon for his duties. Out 
of twenty surgeon-superintendents selected by the 
emigration commissioners, eleven were reported 
by the colonial authorities as more or less unfit for 
their very responsible duties.” 


Could proper caution be taken if this was 
so? In an article in the Adelaide Ob- 
server, of the 6th of October, it was 
said— 


“ From what college of surgeons the ships’ doc- 
tors are usually drafted for the Australian voyage, 
we are at a loss to conjecture. The many declared 
instances of incompetency and inhumanity are 
appalling, and the numerous fatal results call 
loudly for a thorough reformation in the system 
of selection. The practice of excessive drinking 
is so general, that a kind and sober doctor seems 
to be quite an exception.” 


He was convinced, not only from the 
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sources he had quoted, but from many let- 
ters he had received, that the treatment of 
emigrants, particularly the females on 
board of these vessels, was of the most 
diseusting and disgraceful character, and 
it often happened that not only their mo- 
rals were not attended to, but in case of 


illness seareely any attention was paid to | 


them at all. The consequence had been 
great loss of life, or where this did not 
yecur, suffering. 
Parliament were not sufficiently stringent, 
surely it was the business of Her Majesty’s 
Ministers to have an Act properly framed, 
so that the matter might be no longer neg- 
lected. If this statement could 
contradicted, and it went abroad that there 
was no protection for females of good char- 
acter, it was clear that none would consent 
to go. You might send as many as you 
pleased of the sweepings of the 
but the people of Australia would not 
thank you for them. They wished for a 
different class of women—persons of inno- 
cent habits and well disposed, whom they 


streets, 


I 
might make their wives and sisters. In} 


the papers he had seen it was stated that 


many of the girls who had been maltreated | 
. . " - } 1 7 1 
were quite innocent and well behaved; but 
from their not having received sufficient | 
protection, they had been corrupted in the | 
On board of the | 
Ramillies four young women were said to | 


course of the voyage. 


have been flogged by order of the doctor. It 
was possible they might have misconducted 
themselves, but he did not think it right 
that power should be vested in the doctor 
to flog females. He knew the danger of 
bringing together in a small! space the evil 
and the good. Some classification of the 
passengers ought to be made, and the evil 
inclined should be separated from the vir- 
tuous and well disposed. 

Kart GREY could safely refer their 
Lordships to the papers on the table, 


far as regarded the noble Earl’s statement | 


of general mismanagement on board emi- 
grant ships. The fullest information was 
furnished with regard to them all, and an 
examination of it would show, that, though 
with so large an emigration some cases of 
misconduct would necessarily arise, the 


system, as a whole, was successfully and | 
The noble Earl had |} 


were eenerally in- | 


efficiently conducted. 
said that the surgeons ' 

efficient, and the ships generally ill-eon- 
ducted. In answer to that, he (Karl Grey) 
would state one simple, but conclusive, 
fact—that, taking the returns of the num- 
ber of persons embarked, and the deaths 
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}on the voyage, the mortality during that 
long passage to Australia, with all the ac- 
‘eidents and hardships of such a voyage, 
was actually less than the average mor- 
tality among the same number of persons 
of the same age living in this country. 
The noble Earl mentioned a great number 
of cases of misconduct of particular sur- 
|geons. Of course it was impossible for 
him (Earl Grey) to be prepared to go 
through those cases; but, listening atten- 
| tively to them, he heard it stated of one, 
** undesirable to be employed again.”’ The 
Emigration Commissioners could hardly be 
| blamed for not finding that out till they 
had employed him once. Another was 
deseribed as ‘* young and inexperienced.” 
| It was impossible, with the great demand 
for these surgeons, always to obtain per- 
sons of experience and mature age. But 
the Commissioners took this precaution, 
| which was, upon the whole, effective—that 
the remuneration of the surgeon increased 
|aceordine to the number of voyages he 
took. The most strict supervision was ex- 
ercised over the vessels when they arrived; 
and if the surgeon was found in any re- 
spect to have fallen short of the proper 
discharge of his duties, he wes immediately 
reported to the board here, and not again 
employed. If the case was more serious, 
he lost the gratuity to which he was en- 
titled; and if the case was considered to 
| deserve it, he was brought up before the 
legal tribunals for punishment for any in- 
fringement of the law. In no instance had 
the Emigration Commissioners failed to 
exercise the very large powers given them 
| by law, as they judged to be required ; 
and those powers, as they had been, 
would continue to be, exerted to the ut- 
|most, in order to punish every case of 
abuse. The noble Earl had alluded to 
eases of immoral conduct, which it was 
impossible sometimes to prevent, even 
among the domestics in a large establish- 
;ment; but every possible exertion was 
| made to prevent it. He said, that if these 
| things were permitted, respectable women 
| would not go out. Now, the Emigration 
| Commissioners were so satisfied of the 
danger and difficulty of sending out single 
women, that it had long been their practice 
to discourage their going; nor would they 
allow a single woman to embark on board 
one of their vessels unless she had some 
one with her who could protect her, except 
}in the case of vessels chartered for such 
persons as those from the Lrish workhouses; 
| and the abuses that took place there were 
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through the scandalous fraud sanctioned 
by the Irish board of guardians, with whose 
direet cognisance the master of the work- 
house substituted some improper charac- 
ters to answer to the names of those who 
were to have embarked. With that one 
exception, the Irish emigration had gene- 
rally been conducted with as much success 
as could be expected. It was impracti- 
cable by any regulation to guard against 
all abuse. The Emigration Commission- 
ers had declined as much as possible to 
conduct the emigration of single women, 
and wished to confine themselves almost 
entirely to the emigration of families; and 
that seemed to be almost the only emigra- 
tion that could go on to any great extent 
with success. With regard to the present 
Motion, so far from objecting to it, he 
(Earl Grey) thanked the noble Earl for 
having made it. It was, of course, impos- 
sible for the Commissioners to judge of 
the characters of surgeons except by the 
testimonials. He had in his hands copies 
of the testimonials produced by Mr. Ham- 
mond, and, after perusing them, he was 
convinced that there must have been some 
mistake, and that the person to whom the 
noble Earl referred could not be the Mr. 
Hammond to whom those testimonials had 
been given. It appeared that Mr. Ham- 
mond applied in the ordinary way for em- 
ployment on the ilth of June last year, 
and he handed in to the chairman of the 
Emigration Board a number of certificates. 
{The noble Earl proceeded to read the pa- 
pers furnished to the board by Mr. Ham- 
mond, which inclosed testimonials from 
many eminent practitioners, giving him a 
very high character.] He (Earl Grey) 
thought it was almost impossible for any 
gentleman to have produced higher testi- 
monials, and that such testimonials could 
not have been given by gentlemen of high 
standing in the medical profession to a 
person of the character and conduct de- 
scribed by the noble Earl. He (Earl Grey) 
concurred, however, with that noble Lord 
in thinking that those who signed testimo- 
nials of this kind incurred great respon- 
sibility, and that persons who gave such 
testimonials improperly should be held an- 
swerable for their misconduct. He had, 
therefore, no difficulty in agreeing to the 
Motion of the noble Earl; but he hoped it 
would be proved that the noble Earl had 
been mistaken in his statements. 

The Earl of MOUNTCASHELL said, 
that the circumstance mentioned by Mr. 
Guthrie, that the surgeon to whom he gave 
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a testimonial had resided at Windsor, con- 
firmed him in the opinion that the Mr. 
Hammond to whose conduct he had called 
attention, and the Mr. Hammond to whom 
that testimonial was given, were one and 
the same person. He believed the noble 
Earl opposite would find that Mr. Ham- 
mond, after a residence of some thirty 
years at Windsor, was pretty well known 
there, and if the noble Earl wished for 
any information respecting Mr. Hammond, 
he (the Earl of Mounteashell) had no doubt 
he might obtain it from the Rev. Stirling 
Marshall, of Eton College. His object in 
bringing this matter under the notice of 
their Lordships and of the public was, 
that some check might in future be pro- 
vided against such disgraceful proceedings 
as he had described. 
Motion agreed to. 
Tlouse adjourned to Thursday next. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, February 26, 1850. 
Minvtes.] Pvustic Bitrs.—1° Edueation ; County 

Court Extension ; Highways South Wales) ; 
Distressed Unions, Advances and Repayment of 
Advances (Ireland). 
3° Commons Inclosure. 


MR. FEARGUS 0’CONNOR—REMOVING 
A PETITION. 
Mr. THORNELY brought up a report 
from the Committee on public petitions. 
Special report brought up, and read, as 
followeth :— 


“ Your Committee have to report to the House, 

that Mr. Henley, one of the Members for the 
County of Oxford, having stated to the Chairman, 
that a Petition from Charterville, in the parish 
of Minster Lovell, in the said county, presented 
| by him to the House on Thursday, the 14th of 
| February, and ordered to lie upon the table, had 
| hot been reported by the Committee; 
“The Committee have to submit to the House, 
| that they directed inquiries to be made into the 
said matter, the result of which is, that the said 
| Petition was taken from the Table of the House 
by Mr. Feargus O’Connor, one of the Members 
for Nottingham,” 

Mr. THORNELY said, that the report 
had been agreed upon yesterday morning, 
and would have been brought up at the 
sitting of the House, had the hon. Member 
for Nottingham been in his place. He 
(Mr. Thornely) understood, that last night 
the petition had been restored to the table, 
after having been absent from the House 
for eleven days. 


Mr. F. O'CONNOR said, he could 
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plead, in extenuation, his thorough ignor- 
ance of the forms and practice of the 
House with regard to petitions. A peti- 
tion had certainly been presented by the 
hon. Member for Oxfordshire, which he 
did not know until after its presentation 
contained very extensive abuse of himself. 
He thought that, under the circumstances, 
the best thing he could do was to give it 
the widest circulation through the country, 
and he accordingly took it, and sent it to 
his own office, where he had it printed and 
published in his newspaper. In a few days 
after its publication, the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Oxfordshire reminded him 
of it, and he then told his secretary to go 
to the office and get it. The secretary 
went, and brought it down on Thursday 
evening last, but left the House with it at 
half-past seven o’clock, supposing that he 
(Mr. O’Connor) would not come that night. 
On Friday evening, at an early hour, and 
not, as the hon. Member for Wolverhamp- 
ton had stated, at a late hour last night, 
he came down to the House, brought the 
petition with him, and gave it to the clerk; 
and if, in taking it away, he had violated 
any of the rules or orders of the House, 
he begged, through the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Speaker, to apologise. He was 
not aware that he was doing anything 
contrary to the rules or orders. He be- 
lieved there were very few hon. Members 
present who would circulate, as he had 
done, the gross abuse of himself which 
this petition contained; and he begged to 
add, that if he were going to present a 
petition which reflected on the character of 
the hon. Member for Oxfordshire, he would 
give that hon. Gentleman notice of his in- 
tention, and of its contents, before he pre- 
sented it. Now, the hon. Member for 
Morylebone had very properly given him 
notice that he was going to present a peti- 
tion or two on Friday night, which reflect- 
ed on his character; and this was the 
course of proceeding which hon. Members 
ought always to adopt in cases of the 
kind. He (Mr. O’Connor) should be 
ashamed to pursue any other course. He 
could only say, as he had said before, that 
he regretted he had so far violated the 
rules of the House as to take the petition 
away, but he had brought it back in the 
same state as when it was taken. 

Mr. HENLEY said, the petition in 
question had emanated from a number of 
parties in the county of Oxford, and that 
it appeared to express the opinions of the 
petitioners against the land scheme of the 
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hon. Member for Nottingham, and not 
personally against the hon. Member him- 
self. In fact, all the inquiries which had 
been instituted had pointed to the scheme, 
and not to the hon. Gentleman personally. 
Had the petition been of a different char- 
acter, he would have given the hon. Gen- 
tleman notice; but, as it was, he had pri- 
vately explained to him the nature of the 
petition on the very day he presented it. 
Report to lie on the table. 


POOR RATES (IRELAND) — 
EXPLANATIONS. 

Mr. BRIGHT said, it would be in the 
recollection of the House, that when the 
noble Lord at the head of the Government 
proposed advances to the distressed Irish 
unions, he (Mr. Bright) had made some 
statements with regard to the difficulty of 
collecting poor-rates, in the west of Ire- 
land, from persons moving in the upper 
ranks of society. Among these statements 
was this one—that he learned, while in 
the west of Ireland, that an hon. Member 
of that House, the representative for an 
Irish county, had made over to a near re- 
lative certain goods and chattels, the fur- 
niture of a house —that was what he 
meant—for the purpose of saving them 
from the seizure of the parties authorised 
to collect the poor-rates. The authorities 
on which he made this statement were, he 
had every reason to believe, competent and 
well qualified to give correct information. 
He had not had an opportunity since to 
communicate with them as he should,’ of 
course, hereafter do. But he had hada 
communication with the hon. Member to 
whom he had referred, who had laid before 
him facts, and allowed him to see docu- 
ments, from which he was bound to be- 
lieve that that part of the statement which 
referred to the transfer of any portion of 
this property to his relative at all, or for 
any such purpose, was not founded on fact 
—that, therefore, his informants were 
either ignorant, or they had misapprehend- 
ed the facts. He came forward, there- 
fore, without communicating with the gen- 
tleman from whom he received the infor- 
mation, relying on the statement of the 
hon. Member, and anxious, the first mo- 
ment it lay in his power, to retract that 
which would detract from any gentleman’s 
character, to make this public statement. 
The last thing he desired to do was to say 
anything unnecessarily to offend; and on 
the occasion in question he had studiously 
avoided names, and simply brought what 
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he conceived to be a public grievance be- 
fore the notice of the noble Lord. He 
hoped the hon. Gentleman would be 
satisfied with this retraction of the state- 
ment. 

Mr. H. HERBERT said,’ the hon. 
Member for Manchester had certainly come 
forward in a very candid manner to explain 
that portion of his statement which had 
reference to an hon. Member of that 
House. He (Mr. Herbert) was not aware 
that the hon. Member was about to make 
the explanation, otherwise he would have 
read a letter from a gentleman of large 
property in the district of Ireland alluded 
to, controverting other portions of the 
hon. Member’s statement. But, at the 
proper time, when the Bill was again 
under discussion, he would controvert that 
statement. 


ATTORNEYS’ AND PROCTORS’ CERTIFI- 
CATE TAX. 

Motion made, and Question proposed— 
“That leave be given to bring in a Bill 
to repeal the Attorneys’ and Solicitors’ 
annual Certificate Duty.” 

Sir DE L. EVANS seconded the Mo- 
tion. 

Lorp ROBERT GROSVENOR said: 
Towards the close of last Session he had 
occasion to bring before the House the 
grievances of the journeymen bakers. He 
then expressed a fear lest, Parliament 
being so much in the habit of considering 
questions of a superior magnitude, he 
should experience some difficulty in ob- 
taining its attention to one involving the 
interests of what, comparatively speaking, 
was a small section of the community. 
Upon the present occasion, he was about 
to request the attention of the House to 
the case of a still smaller class : he meant 
the attorneys and proctors of this country, 
by moving for leave to bring in a Bill to 
abolish the certificate duty which was now 
annually levied upon them, and which they 
considered to be unjust and oppressive. 

Upon the former occasion to which he 
had alluded, he had no reason to complain 
of the kind attention which the House af- 
forded him, but he addressed a very select 
audience. Upon the present occasion he 
perecived a very different state of things, 
and he was not then likely to speak to 
empty benches; and he was not surprised 
at it, for if any class of the community 
ever realised the aphorism, that ‘‘ know- 
ledge is power,”’ it was that whose cause 
he was then advocating; for what had been 
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written of them was, he believed, true, 
that if all the secrets of all the confes- 
sionals were laid open to the public, not 
nearly the same amount of wide-spread- 
ing mischief and ruin would ensue, as 
would be caused were the confidential com- 
munications made to the attorneys and so- 
licitors of England to be divulged ; and he 
would mention, in passing, that he thought 
it highly creditable to their countrymen 
engaged in that profession, that so few 
breaches of trust came to their knowledge 
—a fact which surely entitled them to our 
respect and consideration. 

Were the whole of that fraternity united 
in their endeavours to get rid of this tax, 
by an equally suffering sense of grievance, 
there could be no doubt of the result ; but 
it was so injuriously framed, as he should 
have occasion to show, that the wealthier 
members of the profession had by no 
means the same interest in its removal 
with the less fortunate; yet notwithstand- 
ing this cireumstance—notwithstanding the 
prejudice he must encounter — notwith- 
standing the feebleness of the advocate— 
so great was the confidence which he had 
in the justice of their cause, that even 
should his noble Friend oppose him, which 
he trusted he would not do, with the whole 
strength of the Government, he had every 
hope of obtaining the sanction of a ma- 
jority of the House to his proposition. 
With this preface he would endeavour 
shortly to lay before the House the origin, 
the nature, and operation of this tax. 

Towards the close of the last century, 
Mr. Pitt, driven to his wit’s end to disco- 
ver resources to meet the exigencies of the 
times, induced Parliament to impose a tax 
upon shops, which it was supposed would 
realise a considerable sum; however, it was 
so unpopular that he was obliged to modify 
it, and it was soon discovered that the sum 
likely to be derived from that source would 
fall far short of the calculation. New ex- 
pedients must therefore be devised ; accord- 
ingly, Mr. Pitt proposed a tax upon house- 
keepers and ladies’ maids, which was met 
with such a torrent of ridicule from the 
Opposition of the day, that he was com- 
pelled to withdraw it; and it was then 
that he, for the first time, took into his 
serious consideration the plan of taxing 
this branch of the legal profession—he said 
his serious consideration, because, on the 
23rd of May of the same year, Mr. Main- 
waring, the then Member for Middlesex, had 
made a similar proposition, which Mr, Pitt 
had himself rejected as inconsistent with 
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the principles of taxation; however, as ne- 
cessity knew no law, so he presumed it re- 
cognised no inconsisiencies, and accord- 
ingly Mr. Pitt shortly after proposed the 
annual certificate duty, and also a tax 
upon warrants. When Mr. Pitt proposed 
this duty, all Parliamentary difficulties 
vanished; the House (notwithstanding a 
caustic remark of Mr. Fox, that they 
would perhaps find that this tax would be 
paid out of their own pockets) seemed in 
an ecstacy at the idea of plucking an at- 
torney, and some language not very com- 
plimentary to the profession was made use 
of in the debate which followed. Sir E. 
Astley observed, that— 


Attorneys’ and 


“ Tle rose because his tax upon dogs had been 
alluded to. He owned he should be indeed well 
pleased to see both dogs and attorneys subject to 
duty. He coupled them thus together, because he 
thought them both articles of luxury, and that 
those who made use of them ought to pay for it ; 
indeed he had long wished to see a tax put upon 
hairdressers and men-milliners, and all those en- 
gaged in effeminate occupations.” 

With the certificate duty, Mr. Pitt also 
imposed a duty upon warrants, and he 
(Lord R. Grosvenor) begged the attention 
of the House to Mr. Pitt’s observations 
in proposing the impost. Having no real 
reason to give for proposing the certificate 
duty, except that he wanted money, and 
must have it from some source, and 
being obliged to say something, he re- 
marked that he thought there were too 
many of these gentry, and that this would 
lessen the number. But, in reference to 
the warrants, his language was, that this 
was to ascertain the amount of business 
done by the several attorneys, so that each 
man should pay according to his gains and 
this—mark !—would free the tax from par- 
tiality. Since that time, the tax upon war- 
rants, which was to free the tax from par- 
tiality, had been repealed; but the former 
part, the annual certificate duty, not only 
had not been repealed, but it had been 
augmented till it amounted to 12/. in Lon- 
don, and 8/. in the country, at which sum 
it then stood. The produce of it in round 
numbers was 90,000/. for England, 
30,0002. for Scotland and Ireland—in all, 
about 120,000. 

The reason why he sought the repeal of 
this duty, was the same that originally in- 
duced Mr. Pitt to reject it—that it was 
inconsistent with the principles of taxation. 
The true principles of taxation he appre- 
hended to be these :—That the tax should 
be as general as possible, and that it should 
be as equal as possible in its pressure ; but 
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that if it did fall heavily anywhere, jt 
should be upon those best able to bear it, 
A few minutes would suffice to show that 
this duty directly contravened every one of 
those principles. Its very name denoted 
that it had nothing general in its nature, 
and that it was in fact a duty upon one 
portion only of the profession. And, with 
regard to its equality, the income tax, 







after exempting entirely a large bulk of & 


income under 150/. a year, proceeded to 
charge the remaining income of the coun- 


try at so much per cent, according to the § 


amount of the property enjoyed—on the § 
profits made—-and although objection had § 
been taken to taxing all sources of income § 





alike—and be it observed, those very pro- 
fits of professions were considered as ex. 
ceptional 





Parliament carried the principle still far- 
ther, for not only were vast numbers ex- 
empted, but the duty actually increased in 
amount according to the supposed ability 
of the individual to bear it, tested by the 
number of taxable articles he made use 
of. But how did the House deal with the 
attorneys ? It first taxed their profits with 
those of all other professions and trades 
3 per cent, and then coolly proceeded to 
lay an additional duty upon them, equiva- 
lent to 4 per cent, levied in such a manner 
that whilst the wealthiest paid scarcely 
3 per cent, the neediest paid 12. But 
the tale of injustice was only half told: 
not content with that, the House then mulet 
them in larger stamp duties than those im- 
posed upon any other class of the commu- 
nity. 120. articles of clerkships; 251. 
on admissions, producing another annual 
sum falling not far short of the former; 
in England alone by the last return it 
amounted to upwards of 68,0007. So that 
they literally paid an annual amount of 
10 per cent upon the profits which they 
earned with great mental exertion, levied 
in the partial and unjust manner he had 
described. 

But areply might be attempted, that this 
was not a duty, but a licence to practise, 
which they paid in common with aue- 
tioneers, pawnbrokers, and one or two 
other callings; or that the attorneys were 
wealthy, and levied large contributions upon 
the public, and were well able to pay it; or 
that, in fact, they did not pay it, but it 
came out of the pocket of the employers. 
He would answer these objections in the 
order in which he had placed them; and, 
first, with regard to its being a licence. 


yet at least they had an osten- § 
sible equality; but in the assessed taxes § 
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They might call it a licence, although it 
was not so called in the Act of Parliament; 
put call it by what name they pleased, they 
cauld not diminish its injurious and oppres- 
sive operation ; and with regard to the 
auctioneers, and one or two other callings 
paying annual duties, there was no strict 
analogy between those cases; and c.en if 
there were, the fact of there being two un- 
fair imposts levied, unless two negatives 
made an affirmative, could never justify 
such a tax as that. But it was said the 
attorney levied large contributions upon 
the public, and, therefore, should pay. If 
they thought so, the duty was an ille- 
vitimate method of reducing his gains; 
other and better ways were open which 
they had not hesitated to make use of, 
and which he hoped they would earry still 
further. But if it was said that, after all, 
the attorney need not complain, because 
it was not he who paid, but the suitor, 
then, granting, for argument’s sake, that 
the supposition was true—and he should 
presently show it was not—how perfectly 
inconsistent it would be, after repealing 
the duty on warrants as a tax on the 
administration of justice, and doing all in 
their power to diminish legal expenses, 
were Parliament to retain this tax, because, 
in fact, it was not the attorney but the suitor 
who paid it. But if it were true that the 
suitor paid the tax, and not the attorney, 
how happened it that hundreds of petitions 
had come to Parliament praying for its 
abolition? and that last year, 600 attor- 
neys, being unable to continue their pay- 
ments, were struck out of the law list, and 
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and the Uniformity of Process Act, by which 
the pleadings were reduced from thirty to 
three folios. Then there was the County 
{| Courts Act, which he saw there was, in that 
| very night’s Paper, a notice to extend; and 
actually last year, by one stroke of the pen, 
the Legislature deprived them of a re- 
venue amounting to 40,000/. a year, by 
discontinuing the discount formerly allowed 
on the purchase of stamps above the value 
of 101. 

And there was another Act which would 
greatly tend to reduce attorneys’ profits, 
and simplify proceedings, which he hoped 
to live to see passed; and he only trusted 
that his friends the Protectionists opposite 
would not do as they did upon a former 
occasion —try to perpetuate one of the 
greatest burdens of land, when it was pro- 
posed to remove it—he meant a register 
of all deeds and intruments affecting real 
property. 

The Member for Bucks, in the course of 
several able orations which he delivered to 
several justly-admiring, though he must 
think somewhat bewildered audiences, said 
much about cheap capital, by which he 
(Lord R. Grosvenor) presumed he meant 
that the landowner should be able to bor- 
row at a moderate rate of interest. In 
the desirableness of that, he most fully 
concurred; but he confessed he was sur- 
prised at the eumbrous machinery by which 
the hon. Member proposed to effect his 
object, when so simple a method was at 
hand, for he (Lord R. Grosvenor) was con- 
vineed that with a good registry, a land- 
owner would be able to obtain money at 3 
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rendered incapable of earning a farthing, 
and some indeed had been reduced to so 
creat distress, that, in one instance which 
had come to his knowledge, a man who 
had contributed, in the various methods 
he had deseribed, 6001. to the revenue, | 
which, paid into an assurance office, would | 
have secured him a comfortable provision | 
for his declining years, and guaranteed 
him against all contingencies, was abso- 
lutely compelled to resort to publie charity, 
if not to the very workhouse itself, to save 
him from starvation ? 

No doubt at one time the profession did 
make great and undue profits; but times 
were changed—Parliament was daily re- 
ducing them. Amongst other measures 
which had already been passed with this 
object were the Acts for the abolition of 
fines and recoveries, of leases for a year, 
and of outstanding terms; there were also 
the Acts called the Law Amendment Act, 





| of the property he desired to charge. 


|per cent instead of 5, and that not toa 


little more than half, but to the full value 
He 
would not, however, then pursue that sub- 
ject further. 

He had shown what the legitimate means 
were which they possessed, if they so 
pleased, of diminishing the profits of the 
attorneys; they had already made use 
of those means, and the attorneys them- 
selves, he presumed, did not much admire 
this process of elimination, but they made 
no complaint. What they did complain of, 
and that most bitterly, was, that Parlia- 
ment continued to subject them to this 
most unjust tax, whilst every day they 
were making them less able to bear it. 
Were it necessary, he could show to the 
Ilouse some curious specimens of the 
manner in which this, like all other un- 
just taxes, operated injuriously to the 
comfort, the independence, and morality 
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of the managing clerks, and other subor- 
dinate functionaries of the profession; but 
independent of his desire not to weary the 
House, he thought he had already estab- 
lished a case for his clients, which would 
insure a verdict in their favour, and he 
should sit down, were he not desirous to 
combat an objection which he knew existed 
in the minds of some Members, namely, 
that this duty operated as a check upon an 
undue influx into the profession of a low 
class of men. In the first place, let him 
observe, that if the tax deserved the char- 
acter he had given of it—and it could not 
be refuted—it was bad policy to do evil that 
good might come of it; but there was an- 
other consideration which, perhaps, might 
have still greater weight, namely, that 
like almost every other specimen of such 
crooked policy, it did not answer its end. 
The grandees of the profession once thought 
so too. They had since altered their opin- 
ion, and they had found that in this, as in 
all other cases of unjust and immoderate 
duties, temptation begot the illicit trader, 
who stepped in and made a profit at the 
expense of the honest and conscientious 
practitioner. He called on them to listen 
to the language of Mr. Maugham, the 
secretary of the Incorporated Law Society, 
and executing the office of registrar of at- 
torneys, a man perfectly cognisant of the 
facts to which he deposed, and the whole 
status of the profession. He says— 


“The Incorporated Law Society have received 
numerous complaints that attorneys, practising 
in a limited and inferior class of business, derive 
emoluments from other attorneys, who are unable 
to take out their certificates, and who practise in 
the name of such certificated attorneys, and par- 
ticipate in the profits of the business, contrary to 
the express provisions of the statutes, and to the 
injury of the public. By these means, they not 
only evade the payment of the duty, but commit 
acts of malpractice, and of oppression, against the 
poor suitors of the court, and generally escape 
punishment. For, if complaint be made against 
the attorney, in whose name the malpractice took 
place, he denies that he authorised the use of his 
name, and, generally, there is no sufficient evi- 
dence to contradict him.” 


But besides that, had they no other guar- 
antees for the respectability of the profes- 
sion ?—had they forgot the 70,0001. a year 
that they would still levy upon the profes- 
sion after the certificate duty was gone ? 
1201. for articles, 251. upon admission, not 
to mention 2001. or 3001. premium, five 
guineas in fees to the courts on admission, 
and, above all, a strict examination into 
their general knowledge, as well as their 
legal attainments. Why, if this were not 





enough to secure the selectness of the 
profession, additional precautions in the 
shape of pecuniary barriers would only have 
the effect which this duty had already ef. 
fected, of encouraging illicit practice, from 
the temptation it held out, of the profits of 
dishonesty. In a former part of his ad- 
dress he had demonstrated the abuses of 
the tax, he had then shown that it had 
not even the meagre uses which some had 
imagined to belong to it; and he had 
only to advert to the considerations of re- 
venue involved in its repeal. A very few 
words would suffice: although some doubt 
was thrown, in the course of a recent de- 
bate, upon the actual amount of two million 
surplus, which was announced the first 
night of the Session; yet it was quite clear 
that there would be more than an ample 
margin for the revision of this tax, without 
in any way at the same time prejudicing that 
calm consideration of all the interests of the 
country, which his right hon. Friend the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment claimed the other evening, when the 
financial statement should be made. But 
even were that not the case—even were 
the state of the revenue such as to require 
the substitution of some other means of 
taxation on the repeal of this, his case was 
equally made out. He had shown that it 
was unjust in principle, and most oppres- 
sive in its operation—in short, as Mr. Pitt 
truly said, that it was inconsistent with 
every principle of taxation. And, however 
pardonable such an impost might be, when 
the country was surrounded with diff- 
culties and perplexities, it was high time, 
after thirty-five years of European peace, 
that these war taxes were swept from the 
Statute-book. He was well aware of the 
imperfect manner in which he had per- 
formed the duty entrusted to him; but at 
the same time, so strong was the convic- 
tion he entertained of the justice of the 
ease, that he had no fear of the result. 
He therefore moved for leave to bring in 
a Bill to repeal the tax. 

Mr. HAYTER trusted he should stand 
excused to the House if he abstained upon 
the present occasion from entering into any 
discussion with regard to the merits of 
the question which the noble Lord the 
Member for Middlesex had been pleased to 
bring before the House, and that the 
House would concur with him in the sug- 
gestion he would venture to make. It 
would be in the recollection of the House 
that the noble Lord (the First Lord of 
the Treasury) in the course of yesterday 
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stated that his right hon. Friend the | Friend, yet he could not help fearing that 
Chancellor of the Exehequer was _pre- |if the noble Lord yielded to it, his Motion 
pared on the 15th to lay his financial state- | would be indefinitely postponed, and he 
ment before the House. Now, the question | would never obtain the justice to which 
which the noble Lord had introduced in- | those whose interests he had advocated 
volved in itself directly a diminution of were entitled. He therefore hardly knew 
annual income. The noble Lord had} under the circumstances what course to 
stated, and correctly, that the amount adopt; but if the noble Lord desired to 
received in respect of these certificates | press his Motion, he (Sir F. Thesiger) was 
was upwards of 120,000/. a year; but he | quite ready to go on and support him by 
must permit him to say that there were | the arguments which occurred to his mind. 
other ee eee the —. a he could _ _ ee the —_ 
sion of that question, and which wou e | pru ent course for the noble Lord to adopt, 
materially affected by a decision in favour | would be to accept the suggestion to ad- 
of the Bill. There was a vast variety of journ the debate till after the financial 
personal taxes, for licences and permission | statement. The right hon. Gentleman the 
to carry on businesses which affected many | Secretary to the Treasury had very pro- 
branches of industry in this country. The | perly stated that a Chancellor of the Ex- 
decision on this question would have a/chequer with a surplus was a much more 
material, or at any rate some, effect on the | lamentable object than a Chancellor of the 
question of how far these should be con- | Exchequer with a deficit; because a Chan- 
iued. Now, tl t that was re-|cellor of the Exchequer with a deficit had 
poe 2 “a the amoun 1a 90 re- | cellor 2 “ year ae e “~ - 
ceived by the revenue in respect of certi-|no rival claims for relief to puzzle an 
fieates and licences together amounted to| perplex him, but had only to go to the 
more than a million and a half of money. | attorneys or some other good easy class of 
This was too large a consideration to enter | people, and lay whatever new taxes he 
upon at the present moment, and while | required upon them. Mr. Pitt, in laying 
there was an uncertainty with respect to | on a tax, experienced not so much embar- 
the statement of the Chancellor of the Ex-| rassment as his successors would probably 
chequer. But this was one of the evils | find in taking one off. Possibly, under 
of having a surplus, that a thousand in-| the circumstances, the noble Lord would 
terests were putting in their claim for | accept-the suggestion made by the Secre- 
relief. His right hon. Friend the Member | tary to the Treasury and adjourn the 
for Manchester proposed to abolish at once | debate. 
all the taxes on knowledge. Another hon.| Lorp R. GROSVENOR replied, that he 
Gentleman had given notice for the aboli- | should be glad to hear the opinion of inde- 
tion of the duty on bricks; and the hon. | pendent Members as to the question of 
Member for Bridport was desirous that all | adjournment. Private Members were placed 
the duty should be taken off timber. And under great disadvantages in cases of this 
they had had a Motion proposed which | kind. This was the third time that he had 
some Gentleman might think had not been | given notice of the present Motion, and it 
decided rightly, which would have ab-| was the first occasion upon which he had 
sorbed the whole surplus. Under those | any opportunity of being heard; he should 
cireumstances he trusted that the noble; therefore have been better satisfied if a 
Lord the Member for Middlesex would | decision could have been come to, but as 
postpone his Motion, or rather that the | thejhon. and learned Gentleman who spoke 
House would permit him to suggest that | last recommended adjournment, he had 
the wiser and better course would be to|no alternative but to accept the advice 
adjourn the present debate until after the | of the hon. and learned Gentleman, whose 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had been | junior he was upon this occasion, and 
enabled to lay his statement before the who must understand better than himself 
House, when all the claims on the surplus ; the feelings of the profession, and to ac- 
— be made at the same time, and those | quiesce in the Motion for postponing the 
who made out the best case would be suc- | debate. 
cessful. He proposed, as an Amendment, | Mr. COCKBURN had come down to the 
that this debate be adjourned till Friday, | House prepared to support the Motion of 
—— of March. | the noble Lord the Member for Middlesex; 
m F, THESIGER said, although he | but he quite concurred in the impossibility 
certainly felt it would be almost useless to | of pressing the Motion after the appeal 
tesist the suggestion of his right hon. | made by the right hon. Gentleman the Se- 
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cretary of the Treasury. 
in the interval the Government would take 
the matter into their most serious consi- 
deration, for the tax was one of the most 
unjust and oppressive at present existing. 
The attorney paid the income tax upon his 
income, and taxes on consumption—which 
other people paid; and yet the Govern- 
ment compelled him exclusively to pay an 
additional sum on account of his profession, 
from which every other profession, be it 
that of barrister, physician, clergyman, 
architect, or any other, was entirely ex- 
empt. Therefore, although there might 
be numerous applicants seeking to divide 
the surplus which the financial statement 
would disclose, on the other hand, the Go- 
vernment ought to remember that it was 
their duty to be just before they were 
generous, and first make remissions of 
burdens that were unjust and oppressive, 
before they came to consider remissions of 
mere policy and expediency. 

Cotone, CHATTERTON was prepared 
to support the Motion, but he perfectly 
agreed that it would be better now to defer 
the discussion. 

Sm DE L. EVANS hoped it would go 
forth that the Motion had not been met by 
a negative, but that the debate was merely 
adjourned. 

Debate adjourned 


March. 


Education. 


till Friday, 22nd 


EDUCATION. 

Mr. W. J. FOX begged to move for 
leave to bring in a Bill to promote the se- 
cular education of the people in England 
and Wales. He said he could not approach 
this subject, to which he had undertaken 
to cal! the attention of the House, without 
a deep sense of its difficulties. Those diffi- 
culties were indeed not the same as in 
former years. There were many points 
he was now entitled to take for granted 
with which he need not trouble the House. 
It was no longer necessary to prove that 
education was good—good for the individual, 
and for the community; that it leads to the 
abatement of crime and to improvement in 
manners and morals. Now, although it was 
held by many that on the one hand it was 
the duty of Government to educate the 
people, and on the other that education 
was a religious question, and that religion 
was voluntary, and should not have the in- 
terference of Government, yet between 
these extreme opinions there was, he ap- 
prehended, a large number of persons who 
held that although the Government should 
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Ile trusted that | not educate the people, yet they would ex. 
jercise a legitimate function in_providing 
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that the people should educate themselves, 
and it was on that view that he had con. 
structed the measure which he should have 
the honour to submit to the House. The 
difficulties that attended the educational 
question, he had said, were not the same 
now as formerly. They formerly arose 
from indifference, but they now arose from 
zeal. Different religious bodies regarded 
it as something which they might connect 


with their peculiarities, to which they might | 
The consequence § 


make it subservient. 
was, that parties avowedly engaged in the 
same work of instruction and enlightening 
the public mind, were continually quarrel- 
ling with each other. The efforts which 
had been made for the promotion of educa. 
tion were most honourable to all parties 
concerned. Of late years the Church had 
put forth a magnificent degree of fervour 
and influence in these matters. Dissenters 
had been the tried friends of education 
from the very beginning of those efforts 
which in modern times had spread it so 
much among the poorer classes; and he 
believed that the Committee of Privy Coun- 
cil on Education had end eavoured, with 
great judgment and tact, to encourage 
those great bodies who have an earnest 
interest in the cause, to promote their ef- 
forts, to stimulate them when lagging, and 
to guide them when zealous. But what 
was the state of those great bodies? That 
they were in collision with each other; that 
a large section of the National Society 
repudiated grants of the public money; 
that a large body of Dissenters, and the 
British and Foreign School Society, also 
repudiated these grants; that the Commit- 
tee of Council had striven in vain to bring 
together these jarring elements; and that 
as a consequence the progress of education 
had been stayed, and he thought in some 
respects a retrograde movement had com- 
menced. Now, this was a state of things 
most earnestly to be deplored. He found 
that the dissenters, the congregational dis- 
senters, who a few years ago declared that 
they would have nothing to do with Go- 
vernment in this matter—that they could 
raise a sum of 200,0001., and show that 
their denomination, at least, could educate 
itself, had failed in that purpose—instead 
of raising 200,0001., they only reported 
that 60 per cent, or 120,0002. was known 
to have been expended for educational 
purposes within this period; that only 
7,000/. had passed through the hands of 
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the board; and they had announced, | might also mention that in various parts 
though with hopefulness as to the fu- | of the country there was an educational 
ture resumption of grants, that for the| movement which the Legislature should 
present their grants to poor schools were | recognise, and which imperatively de- 
suspended. While that was the case/manded attention. The people of Lanca- 
with them, how was it with the National | shire, with that energy which distinguished 
Society? He found by the last publica-| them, had formed a scheme for the com- 
tion of their annual report, that plete education of their entire county—he 
“the support of schools continues a matter of | alluded to the proceedings of the associa- 
greater difficulty than the building of schools, as|tion for the secular education of the 
it is found easier to rouse men to one great effort | county of Lacanster. In Scotland, highly 
than to induce them to give a steady and length- | advantageous as its position had generally 
ened support. | been supposed, in consequence of its an- 
And as an evidence that this was not the cient parochial system, there were com- 
only difficulty, he found in one of the re-| plaints; and these complaints took the 
ports of the Inspectors that in the north- | same direction, and adopted the same tone. 
eastern district the attendance of scholars | That religious country—a distinction which 
was much less than it might be; that with | it had always so honourably earned—felt 
accommodation for 33,656 scholars, an! that more secular education was necessary 
average of only 14,791 children had been | to give religious education its full efficiency. 
attending instruction there. In one of the | They had circulated a declaration through 
monthly papers published by the National | the country to that effect, and had backed 
Society during the last year, it is stated their opinion with the venerated authority 
that of the late Dr. Chalmers. Besides this, in 
“the state of its finances had become more de- the metropolis and other places the workpeo- 
pressed, and the Committee had been compelled ple themselves were showing a lively interest 
to suspend their operations for the present in| In the education of their offspring. They 
building and enlarging schools. They had also had associated themselves for the purpose, 
considered it prudent to make reductions in the | j¢ they could, of obtaining it. Many indi- 
instances of St. Mark’s College, Chelsea, and the | ‘duaily | 1; 1 _ ae fi Z, h 

Battersea training institution; and they also fear | vidually a meee great Sacrinces Ior t e 
that they will be compelled to diminish the supply | accomplishment of the object. But feeling 
of teachers at the very time when the exigencies | that they could not in that way fully real- 
of “3 eae require that they should be in- jise all they desired, they had combined— 
erased. | still adopting the same principle, and pur- 
Now ¥ took sag ——- ns be —_ —_ the a ogg vis oo 
reason for calling again the attention of} education than was_ furnishe y the 
the House to this subject. He knew it! schools at present in operation. This feel- 
was but three years since it was discussed, |ing had been yet further tested by the 
and very freely discussed; but when they | establishment in London of a number of 
found that the machinery had got into such | schools, where the training of the facul- 
disorder, and that instead of progressively | ties of children was carried considerably 
increasing they were in danger of diminish- | further than was usual in schools. They 
ing their usefulness, it was surely time to| were not charity schools; they were self- 
inquire what means could be taken to stay | supporting, and had even become pro- 
this downward course. There were other | fitable; many hundreds of the children 
reasons why the subject could with advan-| of the working-classes attended—the boys 
tage again be brought under the considera-| paying 6d., the girls 4d. a week; and 
tion of the Legislature. During the period} these schools had attained considerable 
that had elapsed, a variety of important do-| popularity with the class for whose advan- 
cuments had been published. In the re-| tage they were designed. Thus, both the 
ports and minutes of the Committee of | discouraging circumstances and the popular 
8 and in the evidence afforded by {| movement acted in the same direction and 
the inspectors, there was very much in-|led to the same result, namely, that the 
eed which bore both on the extent and on} time was come, short though the interval 
the quality of the education as now admin-| was, for taking some further step, for 
istered in this country, and showed that in| making some advances in this matter. 
both particulars there was great reason for | But there were reasons stronger and more 
Prompt and careful attention to the subject. | urgent even than these. No person could 
As an additional reason for calling so soon | consider the comparative condition of this 
the attention of the House to the subject, he | country and other countries as to educa- 
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tion, without feeling that the nation to 
which we belonged was not supporting its 
high character and its ancient prerogative. 
It appeared from some statistics which 
were furnished by the noble Lord the Se- 
eretary of State for Foreign Affairs, and 
printed in the Minutes of the Council on 
Education, that the proportion borne by 
the children at school to the entire po- 
pulation in various countries of Europe, 
and in some of the States of America, 
was as follows:—in Prussia, 1 
in Bavaria, 1 in 7 at day schools, and, 
reckoning every kind of elementary school, 
1 in 5; in Holland, 1 in 8 at public 
schools, besides those under private tu- 
ition; in Belgium, 1 in 9; in Pennsyl- 
vania, 1 in 5; in Massachusetts, 1 in 6}. 
The very highest estimate of the most san- 
guine calculator of this proportion in Eng- 
land—he meant Mr. Baines—only gave it 
at 1 in 83; but if to make out this propor- 
tion every kind of school, day and Sunday 
schools, were reckoned, still there was 
great reason to believe that it was very in- 
accurate, and that 1 in 13 would be much 
nearer the mark. 


Education. 


direct attention to the general deficiency 
of education, but to its exceeding irregu- 
larity. 


It was not the same in any two 
counties, nor in different parishes of the 
same town, nor in different classes of the 
working people. In the localities where 
most attention had been paid to this sub- 
ject, it was reported that in the district of 
Vauxhall, Liverpool, the proportion at- 
tending day schools was 1 in 113; in 
Blackfriars, Salford, 1 in 36; in the dio- 
cese of Chester, 1 in 20; in Shettield 1 in 
11; in Manchester, 1 in 144. Taking the 
different counties of England, a most enor- 
mous variation from the average of in- 
struction was found. In Mr. Fletcher’s 
statistical tables, it was stated— 

“ Taking the men's signatures by marks in the 
marriage registers in England and Wales (1544) 
as indicative of ignorance—Middlesex, Surrey, 
and Cumberland, are above the average of in- 
struction by 59°7, 53:2, and 52-1 per cent. Bed- 
ford, Monmouth, and Hertford are below, by 
53°0, 53°3, and 53:8 per cent. Nearest the 
average are Warwick and Chester, being above 
0°3 and 0°4.” 

So that the map of England had its light 
and dark spots, and they continually inter- 
mingled in the strangest manner. While, 
according to recent returns of the Regis- 
trar General of England and Wales, one- 
half the population did not know how to 
write their names, it appeared from well- 
authenticated returns from 474 cotton mills 
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Not only would he| 
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!in Manchester and the surrounding dis. 
| trict, that no less than 82; per cent of the 
| whole number of factory operatives could 
poune The disparity extended even to the 
|sexes. In the National schools in London 
{and the neighbourhood, there were three 
boys educated to two girls; but in the 
British and Foreign schools in the metro- 
polis and its neighbourhood, there was 
only one girl to two boys. Everywhere 
was found disparity, irregularity; and that 
called for some such measure as he had 
endeavoured to provide—namely, to excite 
| the localities to exertion, to call forth the 
| principle of emulation between different 
| districts, which should make each anxious 
to vie with its competitors, and to produce 
lat least as good, if not a better and more 
| complete, system of general and efficient 
instruction. There was yet something 
{more to be considered—the efficiency of 
| education as well as its extent. How had & 
hy succeeded in that which was most con- 
fidently anticipated to raise a_ barrier 
against criminality? He was aware he 
was touching an argument which those 
who were disposed to take any logical ad- 
vantage of an opponent might endeavour 
to turn against him, and that it might in 
appearance, but in appearance only, be 
made to recoil upon education itself. He 
should endeavour to guard against such 
an inference, which was altogether unwar- 
ranted by the facts. From tables presented 
to this House, the abstracts of various re- 
turns, he derived these very striking and 
impressive results, showing that education 
as now administered had had comparatively 
little effect in the abatement of crime. 
He took the years from 1837 to 1848 in- 
clusive, and would adopt the classification 
of criminals now generally used under four 
heads, namely, of those who were unable 
| to read and write; those able to read and 
| write imperfectly; those able to read and 
| write well; and those who had received 
/a superior education. During the years 
above mentioned the gross amount of crime 
had undergone great fluctuations; it had 
risen, fallen, and risen again; but, in the 
relative proportions of the criminals classi- 
fied as above, there had been no such di- 
versity, but a continuous process, teaching 
the lesson it was adapted to convey most 
impressively. For instance, the first—the 
least instructed class—had not become 
more criminal; it had been placed under 
more beneficent influences than in former 
years, and those influences had operated. 
During those twelve years the per centage 
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of those unable to read and write had de- | of a kind to bear out this conviction, and 
creased from 35°85 to 34°40, 33°53, and | to increase our dissatisfaction with educa- 
so on—down at last to 31°93. In the same! tion as now generally administered. He 
time the per centage of criminals who had | would take the gaol returns presented in 
received an instruction superior to reading 1848-—the last he had seen; and he would 
and writing had also decreased from °43 | take the test generally applied by the gaol 
to ‘27 per cent. Thus the two extremes | chaplains—whether the parties committed 
showed a decreasing proportion; whilst in| could repeat the Lord’s Prayer—a very 
the intermediate classes, those who could | legitimate test to apply in this case. The 
read and write imperfectly, and those who | children whose parents taught them that 
could read and write well—that was to| prayer were not generally the children to 
say, those trained according to the system | find their way into gaols—while those 
of instruction now generally practised in our children who had been abandoned entirely, 
schools—there had been an increased per | the children of reprobate parents, who had 
centage: of those who could read and write not been to school, would not be able to 
imperfectly, from 52-08 to 56°38; and| repeat, even as a dry form of words, that 
of those who could read and write well | symbol of devotion which was so dear to 
there had been an increase also, but a all Christians. He took, therefore, this 
very slight one—only from 9°46 to 9°83. | test to separate the children who had been 
The great increase in the relative pro- | at the existing schools from those who had 
portion of criminals had been in those | not. Of course there were exceptional 
who could read and write imperfectly— | cases, but they were not numerous enough 
children who had been at the schools which | to affect the argument; and he assumed, 
now furnished the great mass of instruc- | if a child could repeat the Lord’s Prayer, 
tion to the poorer classes. It was shown | that he had been at some school or other, 
by the able papers of Mr. Fletcher, the | British or national, public or private, day 
inspector of the British and Foreign So- | or Sunday school. In the county gaol at 
ciety’s Schools, that a similar result ob-| Reading, out of 631 prisoners there were 
tained. He said— only 204 who could not repeat the Lord’s 

ee Te Prayer, leaving 427 who had gone through 
1837, 38, and 89, to 1842, 43, and 44, was 23 per | ® nominal education. In Cambridge county 
cent, the increase in the wholly ignorant was only | gaol, 61 out of 229 were unable to repeat 
11°6 per cent ; and while the decrease in the total the Lord’s Prayer, leaving there 168 who 
See lostun ode — ge 46,/ had gone through a nominal education. 
: Se y lo * per cent, the decrease | 1) the Cornwall county gaol there were 
a ne ee ee | 684 prisoners, of i 39 could not bear 
There had therefore been an advance in | this test, leaving 545 there who had gone 
criminality amongst those who enjoyed the through a nominal education. Of 674 pri- 
instruction of the schools as they at pre-|soners in the Dorset county gaol, only 57 
sent existed. Though feeling, with the great | were unable to repeat the Lord’s Prayer, 
majority of the House, that religious in-| leaving 617 nominally educated. In Lan- 











struction was the most important that the | 


child could receive, he had also a convie- 
tion that to make that instruction produce 
its genuine results, there must be a pro- 
portionate admixture of that communica- 


tion of knowledge, and of that training of | 


the faculties which, in common parlance, 
was designated secular teaching. ‘To the 


want of this he ascribed whatever there | 


might be of failure in the efforts that had 
been so extensively made to benefit the 
rising generation. Without this, the reli- 
gion they gave the child was mere words, 
whose meaning he did not feel or compre- 
hend; he might repeat them, but they did 
not sink into his mind. They required 


the atmosphere of other instruction, and 
the stimulus of his own reflective faculties. 
The results of the gaol returns were also 
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caster county gaol, out of 603 prisoners 
115 were in this predicament, leaving 
488 nominally instructed. In the Sussex 
county gaol, out of 522 prisoners, 80 
were ignorant, leaving 442. These re- 
turns bore out to a large extent the as- 
'sertion he had made. He could follow 
them up by other calculations of a similar 
description. Returns procured by indivi- 
duals from a great number of the go- 
;vernors of gaols showed that out of 
| 9,387 prisoners, 5,875 had been at 
Sunday schools, to say nothing of other 


He was merely giving speci- 


| schools. 


‘mens of the different classes of evidence, 
| the whole of which would fill volumes. Let 
‘them take report after report, and they 
would find analogous results. The impres- 


sion which this evidence conveyed—of the 


C 


| 





35 
needful accompaniment of secular instrue- 
tion and intellectual training to render re- 
ligious education valuable, and enable it to 
produce its fruits—seemed to have been 
imparted in a greater or less degree to the 
minds of almost all the parties concerned. 
The statements of gaol chaplains, governors 
of gaols, inspectors of prisons, inspectors 
of schools, all tended in the same direction. 
They might give it more or less explicit 
utterance, but still this was clearly in their 
minds. The chaplain of the Pentonville 
prison said in his last report— 


Education. 


“Tam compelled again to confess that the pro- 
portion of convicts who have been educated in 
some sort, as compared with those totally unedu- 
cated, is fully as high as that which exists between 
those classes in the general population—a fact 
which should lead to the inquiry wherein the po- 
pular education is defective.” 

The same chaplain, in his report for the 
year, said— 

“Of the 500 prisoners 178 had attended some 

sort of school upwards of four years ; 58 less than 
four; 193 less than three years; and 71 not at 
all, being a little more than four years’ schooling 
on an average to each. Their attainments, how- 
ever, will show the miserably defective character 
of the instruction which they received ; for I do 
not think that the scholars, with some exceptions, 
were of much inferior intellect or much worse 
disposed than the generality, whilst their position 
as criminals, convicted of most serious offences, 
seems to argue that their moral and religious 
training was even more discreditable. Only 259, 
upon admission, could read with any degree of in- 
telligence an ordinary book. A larger number 
could follow another person reading, as in divine 
service, with the Bible and Prayer-book in their 
hands, but in the way of learning to read rather 
than with understanding or ease.” 
The prison inspectors had borne similar 
testimony. In the 14th report of the Ex- 
eter county gaol, the inspector stated that 
he had examined 120 prisoners, of whom 
21 could not repeat the Lord’s Prayer, 43 
could repeat it, 51 could repeat part of the 
Catechism, and 5 could repeat the whole 
Catechism —giving 99 nominally trained 
prisoners to 21 altogether untrained. The 
14th report from the county gaol at Bod- 
min showed that of 684 prisoners, 465 
could repeat the Lord’s Prayer more or less 
correctly, and were acquainted with the 
simple truths of religion, and 80 had a 
good general knowledge of the Scriptures. 
Thus, 545 out of 684 had gone through 
the training of the schools. Mr. Fletcher, 
the inspector of the British and Foreign 
Society’s Schools, appended this remark 
to his last report— 


‘* However essential such a training may seem 
to any course claiming the name of education, it 
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has yet to be commenced for all the children in 
our schools, except a few in the top classes of the 
best of them. And grateful indeed as we ought 
to be for the degree of instruction which has been 
spread among the poorer classes, their ‘ day- 
school education’ is still in its infancy, even in 
the most favoured places ; while in remote, though 
often not less densely populated districts, its exist- 
ence is little more than nominal, whatever may be 
the exceeding number of infants ‘ kept quiet’ in 
the kitchen of the dames, or of uneducated and un- 
trained teachers earning a scanty pittance under 
permission to assemble a few children on week- 
days amidst the superfluous desks and benches of 
the Sunday schools.” 


The Rev. Mr. Moseley, whose reports were 
always deserving of the very closest degree 
of attention, had generalised more his re- 
marks on this subject in the last report of 
the schools in the Surrey district. He 
said— 

“ It is consistent with my own experience, and, 
I believe, with that of all other inspectors, that 
there is most religious knowledge in those schools 
where the reading of the Scriptures is united ina 
just proportion with secular instruction, and 
where a distinction between the functions of the 
day school and the Sunday school being observed, 
something of that relation is established in the 
school between religious prizciples and secular 
pursuits which ought to obtain in the after-life of 
the child. This is a grave error which confounds 
religious knowledge with a religious character, 
and that no ordinary sacrifice which is made of 
the veneration due to the word of God, when it is 
constantly applied to a secular use.” 


Another inspector, the Rev. F. Cooke, of 
the metropolitan district, said— 


“Religious instruction is advanced in propor- 
tion to the proficiency of children in other studies, 
and so far as outward observation goes, the best 
effects are produced upon the moral principles and 
conduct.” 


The Rev. J. Blandford, school inspector of 
the East Midland districts, said— 


“* Out of 12,786 children who were present at the 
examination, I find that 2,891 can read the Scrip- 
tures with ease, and that 651 can read books of ge- 
neral information with ease and fluency.” “Ina 
large proportion of them the books in general use 
are of a religious kind ; and even when others are 
introduced, the supply is generally very scanty. 
I need scarcely say that it is impossible for a 
teacher, however earnest and intelligent, to raise 
the standard of instruction in his school, and to 
have it in an efficient state, without an adequate 
supply of books and apparatus.” “I cannot speak 
favourably of the actual amount of knowledge 
possessed by the children, or the general efficiency 
of the schools. The standard of instruction is 
very low. Upon the whole, they possess a fair 
amount of Scriptural knowledge.” 


School after school reported ‘ no secular 
reading books,’’ ‘‘ deficiency of books,” 
and that the children were receiving reli- 
gious instruction, that was to say, they re- 
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peated prayers and catechisms, but that 
there was a great deficiency of secular | 
books. The Rev. Mr. Thurtell, inspector | 
in the north-west district, stated that— | 


“ Very few of the teachers were able to read | 
well, and that it was manifest the state of in- | 


struction in these schools was in general very im- | 
perfect.” 
The Committee of Council itself was aware | 
of the deficiency; for in their Minutes 
they observed that while the managers of | 
schools— 

“had been enabled to procure a sufficient sup- | 
ply of Bibles, Testaments, religious formularies, | 
and books of religious instruction, other lesson 
and text-books were often either not found in ele- 
mentary schools, or only to a very limited ex- 
tent.” 

The National Society itself seemed to per- 
ceive that it had laboured under some mis- 
take on this ground. The inspector said 
of the teachers training at St. Mark’s Col- 
lege-— 


“ They will be men, I think, fond of study and 
desirous of self-improvement. Whether in the 
estimate they may have formed of the subjects 
proper to the education of the industrial masses 
of the country, or in the knowledge they may pos- 
sess applicabie to it, they will be found equal to the 
exigencies of the times, remains to be proved,” 


The deficiency as to the exigencies of the 
times was pointed at in the 37th report of 
the National Society. After mentioning 
some comments on the Scriptures, which 
were required, it said— 


“ To this list of books required may be added a 
work on the elements of political economy for the 
use of teachers; and a very simple book on the 
same subject might be advantageously put into 
the hands of the children. ‘This is a topic which 
is now beginning to be discussed among all ranks: 
and it is impossible to over-estimate the impor- 
tance of early imbuing the minds of persons with 
some maxims on this subject, in order to prevent 
their imbibing any of the false and pernicious 
theories which are now broached. How to foster 
the accumulation of capital in a country, and 
protect it when accumulated, and at the same 
time to prevent the manual labourer from being 
unduly ground down and oppressed, is felt to be 
one of the great problems of the day; and if the 
science of political economy cannot solve this 
preblem it can at least prove to the capitalist that 
it is always, in the long run, his interest to care 
tenderly for his workmen ; and it can demonstrate 
to the workmen that they are equally dependent 
on the capitalist.” 

To these evidences he would add the testi- 
mony of an intelligent American observer, 
Mr. Horace Mann, so well known for his 
exertions in Boston, and so long connected 


with schools there, who, not very long ago, 


had made an educational tour throughout 
Europe. In his remarks on the schools 
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and the religious teaching of this country, 
he said— 


Education. 


“ After the particular attention which I gave 
to this subject, both in England and Scotland 
I can say without any exception that in those 
schoo!s where religious creeds and forms of faith 
and modes of worship were directly taught, I 
found the common doctrines and injunctions of 


| morality, and the meaning of the preceptive parts 


of the gospel to be much less taught and much 
less understood by the pupils, than in the same 
grade of schools and by the same classes of pupils 
with us.” 

To these observations of an intelligent 
American traveller, he would add those of 
a not less intelligent English traveller 
on the state of education in America. 
Sir Charles Lyell, in his recently published 
work on America, said— 

“‘ The clergy are becoming more and more con- 
vinced that where the education of the million has 
been carried furthest, the people are most regular 
in their attendance on public worship, most, zeal- 
ous in the defence of their theological opinions, 
and most liberal in contributing funds to the 
support of their pastors and to the building of 
churches.” 

His inference from these varied testimonies 
was the same—not that religious teaching 
should be in any degree checked, restrict- 
ed, or abated; but that care should be 
taken always to accompany it with such 
training and instruction as would give it 
its full foree on the mind, and ensure its 
best results on the heart and character. 
He would now endeavour briefly to explain 
the provisions of the Bill which he should 
ask leave to introduce, and in which he 
had endeavoured not to supersede any ex- 
isting education, but to render it all avail- 
able, as far as possible, for calling forth, 
in supply of the undeniable deficiency, local 
exertions, in connexion with that central 
superintendence which would render them 
most efficient. He proposed that the de- 
ficiency in the supply of the means of 
education in any parish, or combination of 
parishes, should be ascertained by Her 
Majesty’s inspectors. In estimating those 
means, he would have them take every 
item of educational machinery into account 
—national schools, British and foreign 
schools, schools connected with religious 
denominations, schools without any such 
connection, public schools, private schools, 
if they submitted to inspection; he would 
have them report on any and all as afford- 
ing the means of instruction for the people 
of that district, subtracting the exclusion 
which might arise from too great costli- 
ness in some instances, and from exclusive 
religious peculiarities being enforced upon 
C2 
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the children, or expected of them in other 
instances. The amount of the deficiency 
of education being thus ascertained, he 
proposed that the locality should be in- 
vited to supply it; that the inhabitants of 
the district should be summoned to elect 
an education committee, who should have 
the supply of the deficiency for their pecu- 
liar work, and be empowered to rate the 
inhabitants for the expense necessarily in- 
curred in carrying out their plans. He 
would have continued regard to the exist- 
ing schools. There were two means by 
which the wants of the parish or district, 
as regarded secular education, which should 
be peculiarly the province of the commit- 
tee, might be met: first, as in the old 
schools and schools already existing, by 
the remuneration of the teacher for so 
many pupils as the inspector should report 
him to have efficiently instructed in the 
elements of secular education; and, sec- 
ondly, by the formation of new schools, to 
be properly free schools—schools to which 
any inhabitant of the parish ordistrict should 
have the right of sending his children, be- 
tween the ages of seven and thirteen, with- 
out charge, without distinction in the treat- 
ment and training of the children, with no 
religious peculiarities inculeated upon them, 
but with the right reserved and inalien- 
able—the right of the parents to have, at 
certain convenient times fixed by the mas- 
ter, their children instructed as to religion 
where and by whom they pleased. He 
also proposed, that, on leaving the school, 
each child, having conducted itself to its 
master’s satisfaction, and in his estimation 
deserving by its attainments, should have a 
present of books made, of which the Holy 
Scriptures should always form a portion— 
thus putting that volume into the child’s 
hand at a time when his mind was most 
fitted for appreciating its grandeur, and 
for coming under its moral influences. He 
proposed that the teachers in these schools 
should be made as independent as possible. 
That they should be appointed, paid, and 
dismissed by the local education commit- 
tee, giving them in the latter case an ap- 
peal to the Committee of Privy Council. 
And should an instance occur where the 
locality was so careless, indolent, and neg- 
lectful of its duty as not to undertake to 
provide for the deficiency, he would call 
upon the Committee of Council on Educa- 
tion to step in, and not to allow that lo- 
cality to become a sink of ignorance, pre- 
judice, and vice, to its own disgrace and 
misery, and a nuisance to all the surround- 
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ing country. The masters he proposed to 
remunerate by salaries, fixing the minimum 
at such an amount as should ensure them 
some considerable degree of respectability 
in their social position. This was of the 
very utmost consequence. He relied on 
the schoolmasters for the advancement of 
education. It was only through their 
means that we could have any hope of bet- 
ter and brighter results than some we had 
witnessed. He would stimulate honourable 
rivalry by the publication by the Committee 
of Council of a complete report, from year 
to year, of the state of education in every 
district in the kingdom, those reports find- 
ing their way into the usual channels and 
to the table of that House; and thus pub- 
licity and opinion would give their sanc- 
tion, and would be found available for all 
purposes, for encouraging the meritorious, 
and for shaming the indifferent out of their 
culpable neglect of duty. He trusted he 
had said nothing in the course of his ob- 
servations which could be fairly construed 
into anything offensive towards the various 
religious bodies who, undoubtedly, did so 
much for education. He proposed to put 
no restraints upon them. Schools might 
still be erected and endowed in the strict- 
est principles of Church education; they 
might be put under the entire control of 
clergymen, and have bishops for visitors, 
He interfered not with any of these. On 
the contrary, those schools, of whatever 
kind, which had assisted the State in send- 
ing out, year after year, a certain number 
of pupils, qualified to take their place in 
civilised society, would, under his scheme, 
receive their reward according to the 
work they had done. The religious 
bodies would have the opportunity of 
giving instruction as heretofore, accom- 
panied with their own peculiar religious 
opinions, and would have the power of 
making the imparting of education subor- 
dinate to what appeared to them a para- 
mount purpose. He did not think the Dis- 
senters would be found objecting to his 
proposal, because their schools would be 
left equal freedom. And here he would 
observe, that he adopted the distinction so 
finely drawn by the hon. Member for West 
Surrey, between ‘‘ education” and “ in- 
struction.” By education, he meant the 
complete training and drawing forth of the 
mind. This could only be accomplished by 
the highly-gifted teacher or the affectionate 
pastor or parent. Instruction, or the mere 
attainment of knowledge, was a lower task, 
which was to be accomplished by the 
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agency of the school, and the efforts of 
the schoolmaster. He used the word edu- 
cation, however, for instruction, as the one 
most commonly used to signify that which 
was properly expressed by the word “ in- 
struction.”’ But there was another class 
of persons whose co-operation was of the 
utmost importance in carrying out any sys- 
tem of education—he meant the working 
people, whose children were to be instruct- 
ed and trained. Unless they were with 
the plan—unless they coincided with it, 
and received it kindly, and as a privilege 
for their children—although it should have 
the sanction of the Church and of different 
religious denominations, it would not have 
that effect which it was most devoutly to 
be wished it should have. Amongst that 
class, whose intelligence was underrated 
by those who had not the advantage of 
personal communication with them, a 
sturdy intellect and moral sense prevailed 
which recoiled from charity; and whatever 
they might think of their feelings, rights, 
and privileges, he thought this sturdiness 
of intellect, which was invariably the re- 
sult of self-cultivation, though it might not 
be accompanied by external culture, was 
entitled to respect. These people were in- 
disposed to send their children to schools 
when they found them used for the pur- 
pose of proselytism ; and thus a suspicion 
of their intentions was generated which 
he regretted to say was not always unwar- 
ranted. He would read to the House a 
passage from the manifesto of the working 
men of London on this subject. They 
say— 

“ We cannot consent that our children should 
be apportioned amongst the religious sects—that 
their plastic minds and nascent judgments should 
be subjected to an external pressure which would 
give them a permanent bias towards peculiar no- 
tions. This appears to us to be the very way to 
foment and cherish those theological distinctions 
which already so unhappily divide mankind. Re- 
ligion is intended to prepare men for Heaven, 
where the society of the blessed will be united in 
peace and love. Why should it be made on earth 
the pretext for cutting up the community into 
sections, and separating them from one another 
by unpronounceable shibboleths? We have now 
for several years been spectators of the dispute 
going on between the denominations on the sub- 
Ject of popular education. We have noticed that 
they all agree as to its urgent and imperative ne- 
cessity ; each party has vied with the others in 
eloquent descriptions of the frightful condition of 
the working classes. We have been called ‘a 
multitude of untutored savages,’ and the places 
where we dwell have been designated as ‘ great 
and terrible wildernesses.’ We have sat still, ex- 
pecting that the religious denominations, in holy 
charity and pity for our sufferings, would for once 
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lay by their peculiarities, which they themselves 
confess are not essential to salvation, and agree 
upon some plan by which the resources of the 
| State might be employed to rescue us from our 
awful condition. But we have waited in vain ; 
the controversy has waxed hotter and more furi- 
| ous; our little ones have been forgotten in the 
| fray, and their golden moments have been allowed 
to run irrecoverably to waste.” 
| He believed these words to be the genuine 
opinion of the real working men, and their 
willingness to receive instruction fairly of- 
fered, gave an assurance of success to be 
derived from no other source. It would be 
expected that he should say something of 
the cost of the experiment he proposed; 
but it would be idle affectation to produce 
any figures on such a subject. He would 
remark, however, that first impressions 
were likely to lead to a much overrated 
estimate of the outlay. The association 
for education in the county of Lancaster 
made a calculation with great care, and 
they found that they could erect schools 
for the entire education of the county by 
a rate of 43d. in the pound. The expenses 
of sustaininig and managing their schools 
for children and adults were expected 
to be covered by a rate of 6d. in the 
pound. Such was the estimate for provi- 
ding education for the entire county; but 
it must be borne in mind that he proposed 
by his present scheme to provide merely 
for the deficiency of education. Then 
he asked to have a reasonable allowance 
made on account of the diminished crime 
which would result from education and 
moral training, and for abatement of 
the enormous cost of unrestored pro- 
perty lost by theft. The poorer rate- 
payers would also find themselves repaid, 
and overpaid, for what they would be 
called on to contribute for teachers, in the 
instruction which would be given to their 
children. Beyond this general view, it 
would be absurd to attempt to calculate 
the expenses of the plan with any degree 
of accuracy. He had already trespassed 
too long on the patience of the House, but 
he would ask their attention for a few min- 
utes longer. He depended on the char- 
acter of the teachers for the success of 
his plan. In that view he was warranted 
by a sound observation of the noble Lord 
at the head of Her Majesty’s Government, 
made three years ago, when this same 
topic of education was under discussion. 
The noble Lord then said— 

** Tt has always been my view that you can 
never effectually raise education in this country 
till you raise the condition and prospects of the 
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That was what he (Mr. Fox) wished to do 
by the salary he recommended in the mea- 
sure for the masters of free schools. And 
if any one questioned the essential impor- 
tance of the masters of schools, he would re- 
fer him to the Isle of Man, where the most 
perfect system of education to be found in 
the world existed on paper, for every parish 
had its school, the ratepayers had a share 
in its management, and every parent was 
made to send his children to school ; yet, 
notwithstanding all this, these children 
were in a more forlorn condition than any 
children in the country. This was owing 
to the want of proper and efficient teachers. 
The bishop, writing on this subject to the 
Committee of the Privy Council on Educa- 
tion, says— 

“That unless some plan was adopted for rais- 
ing the character of the schoolmaster, they would 
be outstripped by the inhabitants of any other 
part of Her Majesty's dominions, and they would 
not have good schoolmasters unless they earned 
their position. It was not enough to have con- 
venient school-rooms ; they must also have a suf- 
ficient salary and comfortable houses to reside 
in, 

The fact was, that the profession of school- 
master did not receive that encouragement 
in this country which was necessary to en- 
able persons to devote themselves heart 
and soul to their calling. He believed 
that persons well qualified for the work 
existed in great number throughout the 
country. He believed that it might be 
said of the schoolmaster, as it had been 
said of the poet, Nascitur non fit. He 
believed that there existed by nature, in 
some minds, a disposition which enabled 
them to sympathise with children—to feel 
the difficulties which obstructed children, 
and to accelerate their progress, for which 
no amount of learning, classical or other- 
wise, could compensate. Ie would, there- 
fore, throw the competition for masters 
perfectly open, without regard to train-| 
ing schools. Ie would invite true men to 
come forward ; he would make aptitude 
for teaching the great test of fitness, and | 
would reward them accordingly. The | 
function of the teacher was one of great | 
difficulty; it required time and patience, and | 
it was deserving of the best honours which | 
society could bestow. Ile trusted the | 
House would judge this subject on its own 
intrinsic interest and importance, and not 
from the imperfect manner in which it had 
been brought forward. He prayed the 
House to think of the condition of thou- 
sands upon thousands of children in this 
country, to think of the erime which had 
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thriven on soils from which they had hoped 
it was entirely banished, and which they 
wished to see preoccupied by better seed, 
to think of those localities which continued 
to send forth their ‘‘ hordes of untutored 
savages ’’ upon society, who seemed to de- 
rive from civilisation itself facilities for 
becoming more unwholesome annoyances 
to it—he would have them think of the 
overcrowded gaols, the hulks, and the re. 
luctant colonies—he would have them think 
of the peace, quiet, and good order which 
would spread amongst the homes of the 
well-disposed, by the general training and 
moral culture of the people—he would 
have them look to the higher motives of 
patriotism, and consider that the intellect 
and moral lustre of their country had been 
a glory superior to that even of its supre- 
macy in arts and arms—he would have 
them look to the highest objects of all, 
which, when the purposes of civil society 
had been accomplished, still remained to 
be realised in the individual, who, by the 
means which they could afford, would be 
better qualified to fulfil the great purpose 
for which he had been formed by a bene- 
ficent Creator. 

Mr. SLANEY would not have ventured, 
after the able, temperate, and eloquent 
speech of the hon. Gentleman who had just 
resumed his seat, to address the House, 
had he not been one of those Members of 
that House who, in 1837, were appointed 
to make inquiries into this important sub- 
ject. After a careful consideration of the 
evidence which had been laid before the 
House, he believed that the hon. Gentle- 
man had not overdrawn the picture of the 
destitution of the poorer classes of this 
country with regard to education. The 
conclusion which a Committee, chosen 
from both sides of the Ilouse, had come to 
was, that it was absolutely necessary that 
education should be provided for at least 
one in eight of the population. They said 
in Manchester that 1 in 30 was educated; 
in Leeds, 1 in 27; and in Birmingham, 1 
in 26. So that if they took the average of 
the most populous towns in the kingdom, it 
would be found that instead of one in eight 
of the population being provided with edu- 
cation, only one in twenty-six or twenty- 
seven was provided for; and if the caleula- 
tion was applied to London, the deficiency 
was very little less. Ile ventured to say 
that the inerease of population having gone 
on so rapidly, he did not believe that any 
| greater proportion of the humbler classes 
| were now provided with an adequate edu- 
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eation than when the Committee made | proached this subject in a fitting spirit— 
their report. The generality of schools | for he has been deeply impressed with the 
were of a most indifferent character with | importance of the task he has undertaken 
regard to the quality of the instruction | —and whether the object he has in view is 
given in them. And in the schools of the | to provide a better education, not of one 
poorer classes there was an utter absence | portion, not of one sect, but all classes of 
of that discipline which was most necessary | the people of this country. I think every 
for them, viz., a regular system of self-| one must acknowledge that the spirit in 
control and self-denial; their minds were which the hon. Gentleman approached this 
not sufficiently impressed with all the im- | question was worthy of the subject; that 
portance of the great practical doctrines of | he stated fully and ably the deficiency of 
Christianity, kindness, and courtesy to one | education; that he seemed clearly to per- 
another. He was grieved to find that, in | ceive what the wants were; and, whatever 
consequence of the lamentable want of | may be the merits of his plan, his inclina- 
education in this country at present, crime | tion was to produce a plan which should 
was increasing ten times more rapidly than | not excite jarring contentions, but should 
the population. He begged to suggest that | rather tend to unite the various opinions 
an enabling statute should be passed where- | that prevailed on the subject. If that is 
by each parish might, on the mode which the case, I think there is fully sufficient 
they should deem best, give instruction to | before the House to induce them to agree 
the poorer classes in their district. Such | to the request of the hon. Gentleman, that 
a plan, if brought forward in a good-tem- | he should lay his Bill on the table of the 
pered spirit, would prevent any tyranny | Hfouse. As to the further question—what 
being exercised over the minority. He | the difficulties are of providing a general 
tendered his thanks to the hon. Gentleman | plan of education—whether the general 
for having brought forward this measure. | plan which the hon. Gentleman proposes 

Sm R. H. INGLIS said, that after the | will overcome those difficulties—what may 
speech of the hon. Member for Oldham— | be the manner in which it will be viewed 
the temper and ability of which he readily | by publie opinion—what view those who 
acknowledged—he had waited in respectful | are at present engaged in education, and 
silence to hear the opinion of some Mem- | whose services the Llouse I think is bound 
ber of Her Majesty’s Government upon the | to honour—those who are engaged, whe- 
proposed measure. ther in the great societies of this country, 

Lorp J. RUSSELL rose, and the hon. | or whether individually in promoting and 
Baronet resumed his seat: Sir, as my | carrying on education—will take with re- 
hon. Friend the Member for the University | gard to the plan of the hon. Gentleman 
of Oxford seems to have expected that some | when it is in the shape of a Bill;—that is 
Member of the Government should rise and | a further question, upon which I think it 
state what view he took of the Motion of | better not at all to enter, than to give any 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for Old-| imperfect opinion, perhaps not correctly 
ham, I do not hesitate to say that I should | founded, on the measures which the House 
hope the House will not refuse permission | means to adopt, perhaps not conveying 
to the hon. Gentleman to bring in his Bill. | what may be my ultimate judgment with 
I think no one can doubt, in the first place, | respect to this plan. I, therefore, decline 
the importance of the subject, and, in the | altogether to give any opinion as to the 
next place, no one could say that education | plan of the hon. Gentleman. I think that 
isin such a state in England that no fur-|a far better course than that I should 
ther measures are required—that there is| either prematurcly commend the plan, or 
not much to be lamented in the present | make to it objections which should appear 
deficieney of the means of education—that | to be not founded on the merits of the case 
there is not much that good men deplore, | itself. This I would say only that I think, 
even in the education that is given, though | perhaps, of the whole statement of the hon. 
perhaps there is more to deplore in the| Gentleman that the part which I rather 
absence of education amongst the great | doubt is as to the present state of the dif- 
masses of people whose instruction, and | ferent socicties that are carrying on educa- 
still more whose training and religion and | tion, and their failures of late years to ex- 
morality, deeply concern the welfare of the | tend that education. My impression is 
whole community. If such be the case, } rather that, although the great efforts pro- 
the only question that remains is, whether | posed to be made three or four years ago, 
the hon. Member for Oldham has ap-| have not had the result of so large an ex- 
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tension as was contemplated, both by the 
Church societies, and societies belonging to 
different religious bodies, yet that in fact 
the result of those efforts, as compared on 
the whole with the state of education a 
few years before, will show a considerable 
increase in the means of education in this 
country. Whether or not there are fail- 
ures at present in the measures or means 
to carry on that education, that again will 
be matter for subsequent discussion. All 
I wish further to say is, that I thank the 
hon. Gentleman for the spirit in which 
he has brought forward his plan, and I 
cannot but hope that frequently as I have 
been disappointed in discussing this great 
question, whether the hon. Gentleman’s 
plan be adopted in the manner in which he 
proposes it or not—I cannot, I say, but 
hope that such a plan of general education, 
discussed in such a spirit in this House, 
may tend to advance that great cause in 
which society is deeply interested, and I 
shall cordially concur in giving my assent 
to the introduction of this Bill. 

Sir R. H. INGLIS said, that when he 
rose before, he admitted most willingly the 
ability and temper in which the hon. Mem- 
ber for Oldham had introduced his plan, 
but he could not adopt the principle upon 
which it rested, or the object at which it 
aimed. The hon. Member began by stat- 
ing that the subject was no longer sur- 
rounded with those difficulties which for- 
merly encompassed it. No longer, said 
the hon. Gentleman, was it a question whe- 
ther it were or were not right that educa- 
tion should be given. But what was edu- 
cation? And what was the proposal of 
the hon. Gentleman? According to the 
views of the hon. Gentleman, he limited 
the instruction of man which the nation 
ought to provide, to those branches of 
learning which terminated with man in this 
world, omitting all consideration of his 
eternal destiny, for which this world was 
only a fleeting preparation. Again, with 
reference to the quality and tendency of 
education in different countries, he (Sir 
R. H. Inglis) would ask the hon. Mem- 
ber to reconsider his statement that 
education was less advanced in Eng- 
land than in any other country in Eu- 
rope. The hon. Gentleman took his sta- 
tistical tables, and said there were fewer 
people educated in England than in Prus- 
sia, Saxony, or France. He (Sir R. H. 
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Inglis) asked the House what practically 
was the character of the education of the 
people of England ? 


Would the hon. 
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Member for Oldham wish to change it for 
that which Prussia had two years ago, 
when she burst forth into revolution. [ Mr, 
B. Ossorne: Oh, oh!] The hon. Mem- 
ber for Middlesex said ‘‘ Oh, oh!” He 
should like to hear the hon. Member give 
a more distinct and definite answer. He 
would ask the hon. Member whether, on 
the 10th of April, 1848, he had not reason 
to thank God for the character of the peo- 
ple of this country? The hon. Member 
need not be ashamed of his own constitu- 
ents who behaved so nobly on that day; 
and in the face of that day the hon. Mem- 
ber would take little credit either with 
present time or posterity when he under- 
valued the state of education from which 
such results followed. Whatever might 
be the numerical difference between the 
number of people who could read and write 
in England, Prussia, France, and Saxony, 
the moral conduct of the people in this 
country was such as to reflect credit on 
their education, whatever might be the 
amount of it. Then, the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Oldham in some of his 
domestic statistics, referred to the different 
counties as showing the difference of edu- 
cation as compared with the number of the 
people. But he (Sir R. H. Inglis) believed 
that those statistics were imperfect. He 
knew a parish from which there was no re- 
turn as to education, because the schools 
were maintained by the resident proprie- 
tors, and received no support from the na- 
tional grant. The hon. Gentleman, taking 
his statistics from the blue books, would 
contend, that in that parish there was no 
education whatever, whereas he (Sir R. H. 
Inglis) believed there was hardly any pa- 
rish in which there was more. The late 
Mr. Canning said, on a memorable occa- 
sion, give him figures, and he would use 
them in such a way as to come to any con- 
clusion whatever; and if the hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Oldham’s figures were 
subjected to a scrutiny, not severe, but 
ordinarily critical, it would be found his 
conclusions could not be satisfactorily borne 
out. But these were questions of detail 
on which he (Sir R. H. Inglis) would not 
trouble the House. He would only ask 
the House to bear in mind that they were 
asked to give their assent to a Bill which 
sought to promote the secular education of 
the people of England and Wales. The 
hon. Member for Oldham admitted, and he 
(Sir R. H. Inglis) fully coneurred in the 
opinion, that religious education was the 
greatest boon which a child could receive; 
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but the hon. Member for Oldham pro- 
ceeded to state that, notwithstanding 
this great boon had been extended so 
far, the only practical result had been a 
great increase of crime, and that the reli- 
gious acquirement of persons was, there- 
fore, no evidence of their morality. 

Mr. W. J. FOX said, that what he had 
stated was, that real religious instruction 
could not ,be properly conveyed to the 
mind unless so much of other knowledge 
was imparted as to allow of religion 
taking a deep root in the soil so prepared. 
If that preparatory step were not taken, it 
would be religious forms only, and not re- 
ligion, that would be retained by the pupil. 

Sir R. H. INGLIS had no wish to mis- 
represent anything which had fallen from 
the hon. Member, but certainly understood 
him to have expressed himself in the man- 
ner he had alluded to. He would, however, 
appeal to the present state of the majority 
of the schools where religious education was 
given to the children, to prove that already 
secular was imparted coincidently with re- 
ligious education. The hon. Member ap- 
peared to suppose that nothing but religion 
was taught in those schools. He contend- 
ed such was not the ease; but that, on the 
contrary, in the greater proportion of the 
schools with which he was acquainted, 
there was as large a proportion of secular 
education given as could be obtained in any 
schools in England established for similar 
classes of the population. Look at the 
teaching of the National Society, and see 
how much secular education, how much 
general knowledge, how much history, how 
much geography were already given there, 
the great foundation, on which all were 
laid, being religion. He would recall 
to the Government a proposition which he 
made a few nights since, with respect to 
the propriety of the Government making 
up their minds at once as to what amount 
of encouragement they would give to ama- 
teur Members introducing Bills of their own 
upon any particular subject. By their so 
doing, a great portion of the time of the 
House would be saved, and he felt assured 
that no hon. Member ought to feel him- 
self aggrieved by the Government saying, 
when any measure of a private Member 
was proposed to be introduced, ‘this is a 
good Bill, we will take it up;” or ‘‘it is a 
bad one, and neither you nor we will waste 
the time of the House by uselessly discuss- 
ing it.”” Under the actual circumstances 
of the House, he did not intend to oppose, 
by a division, the introduction of the Bill; 
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but earnestly trusted that the ultimate as- 
sent of the House would not be given to 
any measure which gave to its recipients a 
system of education only which terminated 
with this world, leaving them to obtain 
from their father or mother, whom the 
hon. Member himself admitted to be ex- 
tremely ignorant, and whose ignorance was 
indeed the ground of his Motion, the only 
means of enlightening them upon subjects 
upon which their ultimate and eternal hap- 
piness depended. 

Mr. M. MILNES said, that were he to 
set about replying to the observations of 
the hon. Baronet who had last addressed 
the House, it might have the effect of pro- 
voking a general discussion, which, in the 
present stage of the measure, was not at 
all necessary. He took it, that on the oc- 
casion of the second reading of the Bill full 
and ample opportunity would be afforded 
hon. Members of expressing their opinions 
in reference to the important question— 
the establishing more universally than 
heretofore a system of secular education. 
He felt certain the hon. Gentleman who 
brought forward the measure, as well as 
many others who would support it, could 
not but feel aggrieved at the imputation 
that they disregarded religious education 
in the measure then submitted to the 
House. However, they did consider that 
religious and secular education rested upon 
different grounds; that one was capable of 
enlargement, and susceptible of encourage- 
ment, whilst the other was not; and that 
the State might interfere with one when it 
could not with the other. He wished to 
place before hon. Members the case of the 
Lancashire School Society movement, 
which, he believed, originated with a few 
private gentlemen, but which nevertheless 
progressed until it found an atmosphere 
wherein it expanded and flourished. Look- 
ing at the beneficial results that were likely 
—he might say certain—to result from 
the Bill, and also considering the able and 
temperate manner in which it had been in- 
troduced to the House, he should declare 
that he would be prepared to give the mea- 
sure his most full and cordial support. 

Mr. HUME was most anxious that no 
difference of opinion should then be raised 
on the Bill, which had been so ably intro- 
duced by his hon. Friend the Member for 
Oldham. However, he could not refrain 
from declaring his conviction that his hon. 
Friend the Member for the University of 
Oxford had largely mis-stated, probably 
not understanding, the nature of his hon. 
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Friend’s proposition. The hon. Member 
for the University of Oxford assumed that 
secular education was the sole object of 
the Bill; whilst he (Mr. Hume), on the con- 
trary, understood his hon. Friend to em- 
brace in his plan religious as well as secu- 
lar education. The hon. Member for the 
University of Oxford said, there existed a 
difference in the minds of many as to 
what education was. He did not know 
what the hon. Member’s definition of edu- 
cation might be; but he (Mr. Hume) con- 
sidered that mental training which fitted a 
man to be a good and useful member of 
society, no less fitted him for being a good 
and religious member. The hon. Member 
for the University of Oxford also alluded to 
State religion and State education, though 
his hon. Friend, in introducing the mea- 
sure, gave no ground whatever for any 
such supposition, but merely wished that 
Parliament should make it compulsory on 
property to supply the educational defi- 
ciency that at present existed. He pointed 
out the lamentable results of vice and 
crime that arose from ignorance, and sug- 
gested that Parliament should adopt the 
best means of remedying such evils, which 
were deplored by every man in the commu- 
nity who valued life and property, or the 
well-being of society. Let them remove 
the ignorance that at present prevailed, 
and substitute information in its stead; 
and they might rest assured they would 
soon have good and moral citizens. If 
ever there was a time when the question 
of education might be brought forward 
with advantage, that time was the present. 
From end to end of the country there was 
a strong desire that ignorance should be 
abolished, and that could only be effected 
by the instrumentality of education. Al- 
lusion had been made in the course of the 
debate to the Lancashire Association. He 
hoped every Gentleman who then heard 
him had read the proceedings of that so- 
ciety. Let them go further north, let them 
look at Scotland, where a very general and 
universal desire existed that a similar prin- 
ciple should be applied as that in Lanea- 
shire in reference to secular education. 
Very few were more able to appreciate the 
results of such a Bill as the present than 
the Scotch. Within the last fifty years, 
the character of the Scotch had very much 
deteriorated, for want of attention formerly 
bestowed to educational training, which, 
unfortunately, the criminal statistics too 
fully proved. Ilowever, measures were 
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enjoyed by them; and therefore he hailed 
the present moment as one most propitious 
to the suecess of the object of the measure 
introduced to the notice of the House that 
evening. He sincerely thanked his hon, 
Friend who introduced the measure for 
the able yet mild and temperate manner in 
which he had done so. He thanked him, 
because in every point of view in which it 
could be considered, social, political, or 
religious, it was certain to act well. There. 
fore on that ground he likewise approved 
of the course taken by the noble Lord at 
the head of Her Majesty’s Government, 
whose statement that night was what he 
expected from one who had paid so much 
attention to these matters. No person 
could deny the necessity of education; and 
therefore he hoped there would be a gene- 
ral concurrence on the part of the House, 
as well as of the country in general, so 
that they might attain the object which 
they, in common with the masses, desired 
—the enlightenment and education of the 
great majority of their countrymen. 

Mr. PLUMPTRE understood the hon, 
Member for Oldham to have stated that 
only one child in every thirteen in England 
received any education. 

Mr. W. J. FOX explained that his 
statement was, that one in thirteen of the 
population went to school. 

Mr. PLUMPTRE: At all events, it 
was evident that the hon. Member thought 
the means provided for the education of 
the rising generation were very defective, 
and that point he (Mr. Plumptre) was not 
inclined to dispute. The hon. Member 
stated that he did not intend to meddle 
with existing schools ; his object was evi- 
dently prospective—to fill up the gaps 
observable on the face of the educational 
system by the erection of new schools. 
These new schools, as he understood, were 
to be open to persons of all religious deno- 
minations, but in them no religious instrue- 
tion whatever was to be given. [Mr. W. 
J. Fox: No, no!] That, in fact, religion 
was to be systematically excluded. The 
religious instruction of the children was to 
be left to their parents, or such other per- 
sons as might think fit to interest them- 
selves in the matter. Not only that, but 
the inhabitants of a district in which 4 
school was established were to be taxed to 
the extent of 43d. or 6d. in the pound for 
its support. If that were the hon. Mem- 
ber’s plan, he must solemnly and religiously 
protest against it. 
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Mr. B. OSBORNE agreed with the 
noble Lord at the head of Her Majesty’s 
Government that they would best do their 
duty by the Bill on the present occasion by 
not entering generally into its details. In 
fact, the Bill was so misrepresented and so 
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misunderstood, which, he doubted not, was | 


the cause of the misrepresentation, that 
they were not in a position to discuss it. 
However, he could not sit still without 
paying his tribute of gratitude—humble 
as that tribute might be—to the hon. 
Member for Oldham, for the manner, the 
able and statesmanlike manner, in which 
he addressed himself to the question that 
evening. It had seldom been his lot to 
listen to a speech with such unmitigated 
satisfaction, or to one which would tell 
more powerfully throughout the country. 
It was necessary he should apologise to 
the hon. Member for the University of 
Oxford for having interjected an ‘ Oh”’ 
whilst he was speaking; but the fact was 
that he was surprised to hear the hon. 
Baronet attempt to draw a contrast be- 
tween Prussia and this country. It was 
because the people of Prussia were highly 
educated, without possessing a representa- 
tive system, because, in short, taxation with- 
out representation prevailed in that coun- 
try, that the recent political convulsions 
there naturally occurred. It was a pity 
that the hon. Baronet should have revived 
the old worn-out topic of the 10th of April, 
which the Secretary for the Home Depart- 
ment had worked so unmercifully on many 
occasions. The rebellion of the 10th of 
April could be paralleled by no other rebel- 
lion on record except that of Lord Grizzle’s 
in Tom Thumb. The hon. Baronet had 
taunted him (Mr. Osborne) with the igno- 
rance of his constituents, but he would 
remind him that in Middlesex education 
stood at the highest point as regarded 
England ; and the hon. Baronet ought to 
aceept it as a proof of the intelligence of 
the inhabitants of that county that they 
unanimously supported the Government on 
the 10th of April. The hon. Baronet said 
that there was a difference between educa- 
tion and instruction. True; and the hon. 
Member for Oldham drew the distinction. 
He (Mr. Osborne) had, he was going to 
say, the honour of being educated at a 
university ; but he would not say so, for 
he was sorry he had ever been placed at 
one. There was no portion of his life on 
which he looked back with more reeret 
than that which he had spent at Cam- 
bridge, for there he was instructed in all 
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the vices for which the place was notorious. 
He looked upon the universities as hin- 
drances to education. As long as the 
university system continued, education 
would be in the hands of particular classes, 
who would not let it out of their clutches. 
The hon. Member for East Kent had ap- 
pealed not only to the religious feelings 
but to the pockets of hon. Members oppo- 
site, by telling them that the owners of 
property would be called upon to pay from 
41d. to 6d. for the support of the schools 
which the hon. Member for Oldham wished 
to establish. That statement was not 
correct. The hon. Member for Oldham 
referred to a 43d. rate as that which was 
calculated for the whole district of Lan- 
eashire, not the one which would be re- 
quired to fill up the gaps in the existing 
system. The plan propounded by the hon. 
Member for Oldham was an assimilation to 
the best system of education in the world 
—the national system of Ireland; and on 
that ground it should receive his support. 
For his part, he suspected the philanthropy 
of those men who would deny the humbler 
classes education, unless they could make 
it the vehicle for disseminating their own 
religious notions. 

Mr. NAPIER was rather surprised to 
hear the hon. Member for Middlesex fasten 
on the University of Cambridge the bad 
habits which he appeared to have acquired. 
Although the hon. Member might have 
found opportunities for indulging in vicious 
pursuits, he might also, it was to be hoped, 
have found occasion for the development 
of virtuous habits. The hon. Member 
had adverted to the hon. Baronet the 
Member for the University of Oxford’s 
observation as to the conduct of the popu- 
lation of Middlesex on the 10th of April; 
but perhaps the intelligence of that dis- 
trict might be judged of by the represen- 
tative they turned out, and the one they 
put in. The House would have an op- 
portunity, on the second reading of the 
Bill, of fully discussing the whole system 
of national education; and he trusted that 
the same spirit would be preserved which 
had marked its introduction. He con- 
curred in some part of the hon. Mover’s 
views, but differed from him at that point 
where he wished to separate secular from 
religious education. The proceedings of 
the Lancashire Association were of great 
importance. Ile had looked into its pro- 
ecedings, and had derived much advantage 
from it, because, although there were many 
things with which he could not agree, still 
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he thought it best to do like the bee, and 
extract all the food there was to be found 
there. In Manchester a meeting was 
called a short time since, for the purpose 
of discussing this very question, and a pro- 
position was submitted to it in the spirit of 
that brought forward by the hon. Member 
for Oldham, and yet, after full discussion, 
an amendment was carried of a very op- 
posite character. He hoped sufficient 
time would be given for full discussion, 
and he thought it better that a Bill of this 
kind should be brought forward by a pri- 
vate Member than by the Government, as 
the latter might perchance invest with a 
party character a question which ought to 
be calmly and patiently considered on its 
own merits exclusively. In conclusion, he 
could not but express his satisfaction to 
see an endowment proposed and advocated 
by the advocates of the voluntary system. 

Mr. COCKBURN thought that this 
was a question which ought to be con- 
sidered irrespective of personal matters, 
and therefore he regretted that the hon. 
and learned Gentleman who spoke last 
should have thought it necessary to allude 
to the choice of a representative made by 
the electors of Middlesex in the manner he 
had done. This he would say, that who- 
ever the electors of Middlesex might have 
rejected, they had good reason to be satis- 
fied with the integrity and intelligence of 
the hon. Member by whom they were re- 
presented. He protested against the pro- 
posed measure being considered, as the 
hon. Baronet the Member for the Univer- 
sity of Oxford had misrepresented it, as 
simply a plan of education which had re- 
gard only to this world and to this life, and 
having no reference to a future state of 
existence. The hon. Member for Oldham 
appeared to be as deeply impressed as any 
one in or out of the House with the im- 
portance of a religious education. He 
fully concurred in the desirability of unit- 
ing as far as possible secular with religious 
education. But, looking at the vast num- 
ber and infinite varieties into which re- 
ligious opinion in the country was divided, 
it was perfectly impossible to combine 
secular and religious education, as a State 
measure, into one system of education. 
It could not be done. What would the 
hon. Baronet the Member for the Uni- 
versity of Oxford adopt as a system of 
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religious State education? Of course his | 
plan would be that of having the religion | 
of the State inculeated as a part of educa- | 


tion. But that system would exclude all 
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that numerous body of persons who did 
not adopt the religion of the State as 
their religion. That would at once pre- 
vent and preclude the possibility of having 
a measure of national education which 
should adopt the State religion as a por. 
tion of education. And if the religious 
views of the Dissenters were to be incul. 
eated in the schools, those persons who 
belonged to the Established Church would 
not allow their children to be sent to 
schools of that kind; a great portion of 
the influential classes, and above all, the 
clergy of the country, would set their faces 
against such a system, and it could not be 
expected that the State would establish 
any such system as that. What then re. 
mained to be done? They could not by 
possibility have a system of State educa- 
tion into which religion could enter, and 
if they wished to have a system of State 
education at all, they must adopt secular 
education as the basis of it, and confine it 
simply to that. It was said that religious 
education was far more important than 
secular. He fully conceded that point; 
but if they could not be taught religion by 
the State, that was no reason why they 
should not be taught reading, writing, 
and arithmetic, which would enable them 
to promote their interests in this world at 
least. By establishing a system of State 
secular education, they would not interfere 
in the least with any of the establishments 
supported by private contributions, or pre- 
vent the continuance of those efforts which 
were at present made for the religious in- 
struction of the rising generation. At 
present there was no system of religious 
instruction in schools provided by the 
State. The matter was left to private 
exertion, and was carried out by voluntary 
contributions. That system would con- 
tinue in force should the scheme of the 
hon. Member for Oldham be adopted. It 
could not be denied that education was at 
a lower point in England than in Prussia 
and other countries, and that was a cit 
cumstance which no Englishman could 
contemplate with satisfaction. 

Mr. W. MILES thought that the allu- 
sion which the hon. and learned Member 
for the University of Dublin had made to 
the hon. Member for Middlesex, had been 
provoked by the latter hon. Member say- 
ing that all persons educated at universities 
contracted vices. [Mr. Osnorne: I didn't; 
I only said that I had.] He begged to 
bestow his humble tribute of praise on the 
hon. Member for Oldham for the temper 
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and application which he had devoted to 
the subject. He recollected, however, that 
in 1839, a course had been pointed out to 
Parliament for separating secular from re- 
ligious education. But what did the coun- 
try say to that? Was there not a ery 
against it from one end of England to the 
other? Did not both the members of the 
Church of England and the Dissenters 
come before that House with petitions 
against the plan? Did not a noble Lord, 
who was now in the other House of Par- 
liament, bring forward a Motion in the 
House of Commons on the subject, which, 
though in a minority, he nearly carried; 
and did not the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
in the other House, bring forward a Mo- 
tion condemnatory of the principle of that 
kind of education? He could hardly think 
that the country would now look with more 
favour on a system of education which con- 
veyed secular knowledge alone. But it 
was not his intention to enter into the sub- 
ject generally. He should be happy to 
examine the Bill, and to judge of it by its 
merits. He should look at the system 
now promulgated in this country, and con- 
sider it in combination with the Bill of the 
hon. Member. He was convinced that no- 
thing was more likely to do good than a 
discussion on the system of education 
which ought to be pursued. He should 
like to have the question settled by Act of 
Parliament, and the hon. Member for Old- 
ham might depend on it that he should be 
quite willing to enter upon the subject with 
temper and forbearance. 

Mr. LAW was glad that, as leave was 
to be given to introduce the Bill, an 
opportunity would be afforded at the dif- 
ferent stages to inquire how far a body 
not immediately responsible to Parliament 
should interfere with the education of the 
Church. He did not collect from what 
the hon. and learned Member for the Uni- 
versity of Dublin said, that the hon, and 
learned Gentleman meant to convey any 
censure on the hon. Member for Middle- 
sex, even to the extent to which the hon. 
Member for Middlesex censured himself; 
for he did not understand the hon. Member 
for Middlesex to say that the education at 
Cambridge was not good in itself, but to 
adduce himself as an instance that a good 
education might be thrown away. It was 
gratifying to find an hon. Member who con- 
fessed he had thrown away great advan- 
tages had had great advantages since, for 
he could not have enjoyed the confidence of 
the electors of Middlesex, unless he had 
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taken great pains with himself to become 
at a later age what he might have become 
at an earlier period. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE begged to inquire 
whether he was right in understanding 
that under the Bill an inspection was to 
take place with respect to the secular edu- 
cation of every school of every kind and 
denomination; and that on the report of 
the inspector that the education given to 
the children of a certain district by those 
schools was not sufficient, it would then be 
competent for the Government to establish 
schools on the principle proposed by the 
hon. Member for Oldham, and rate the in- 
habitants for the establishment and support 
thereof ? 

Mr. W. J. FOX, in reply, said, that the 
hon. Member for North Warwickshire had, 
in part, misunderstood him. His plan was 
founded on a general view of the deficiency 
of education in different localities through 
England. The materials for ascertaining 
that deficiency, he apprehended, did al- 
ready exist to a large extent in documents 
which the Privy Council had accumulated 
by means of its inspectors, so that it was 
not a difficult matter to ascertain in any 
locality to what degree it was necessary to 
supply the means of education. There 
would sometimes be cases such as had oc- 
curred in the parish of King’s Sambre, 
Hampshire, in the school under the charge 
of the Rey. Mr. Dawes, who had so con- 
ducted his national school, that it was at- 
tended by children in and out of the parish, 
the children of labourers and of farmers 
alike, all of whom paid, the poor accord- 
ing to their poverty, the farmers according 
to their better circumstances; but, by his 
conduct of that school, he had brought 
those children to it, and especially by the 
judicious intermixture of secular and reli- 
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| gious instruction, as appeared from the 


report by the inspector, who said the chil- 
dren were not only well instructed in secu- 
lar knowledge, but well instructed in reli- 
gion, which he attributed to their being 
better informed on general subjects. If 
there were a parish where the church, or 
any one sect, had so recommended itself 
as to be the religion of the entire popula- 
tion, they would be at perfect liberty to in- 
terweave religion as much as they pleased 
with the entire course of instruction. But 
in cases where the parents and guardians 
of children were of different sects, it was 
impossible so to interweave secular and re- 
ligious instruction. There they must be 
content with the provision he proposed, 
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giving not half an hour a-day, as had been 
alleged, but stated times, continuous with 
secular education, and all through, for such 
religious education as the parents should 
desire. With reference to what had been 
ealled secular education, he did not believe 
that the mountains and the stars taught in- 
fidelity, or the waves and winds heresy. 
He should not press the second reading 
till after the Easter recess. Ilis object 
was, that localities should make arrange- 
ments for themselves; and he should be 
satisfied to see as many varieties in those 
arrangements as there were counties in 
England. Opportunities would be so given 
of comparing one system with another. As 
to the question of expense, this country 
had borne many a heavy load—England 
sustained without murmuring the splendour 
of an ancient monarchy; she kept 100,000 
men in arms; she maintained a fleet which 
preserved the dominion of the ocean; she 
had large and costly establishments of 
every description, and it could not be said 
that she was se far beggared as to be un- 
able to teach her own poor and helpless 
children. But the objection of expense 
amounted to nothing, for it was not, in 
truth, expenditure, but the very best eco- 
nomy, and those who retrenched in every- 
thing else ought to be most liberal in that. 
To obtain an orderly, enlightened popula- 
tion, who would see the necessity of main- 
taining the institutions of the country, and 
of suppressing anarchy, was surely of all 
other objects the most desirable. He 
thanked the noble Lord at the head of the 
Government and the House generally for 
the kind attention with which they had lis- 
tened tohim, and for the fair and candid spirit 
in which they had received his proposal. 

Leave given. 

Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
William Johnson Fox, Mr. Henry, and 
Mr. Osborne. 
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COUNTY COURTS EXTENSION, 

Mr. FITZROY rose to move for leave 
to bring in a Bill to extend the jurisdiction 
of the county courts to 50/. It was not 
his intention to trespass at any length on 
the attention of the Ilouse. There seemed 
to be no special reason why 201. should 
have been fixed upon as the limit in afford- 
ing the cheap justice which was intended 
to be given in establishing the county 
courts as they now existed. It was de- 
sirable, however, that in the first instance 
the sums recoverable should not be very 
large, in order that sufficient experience of 
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the working of these courts should be ae- 
quired before their jurisdiction should be 
extended to sums beyond 20/. But it was 
within the knowledge of every gentleman 
acquainted with the working of the system, 
that the result had been most satisfactory 
to all parties; and the verdict which the 
public, who must be the best judges, had 
decidedly given in favour of these courts, 
was shown by the fact that the number of 
suits tried in them within the last three 
years considerably exceeded 1,000,0001., 
and the proportion they bore to the suits 
at Westminster-hall was in the propor- 
tion of four to one. The objections and 
opposition to his Bill would be almost ex- 
clusively raised by a very influential body 
from whom so many petitions on another 
subject had been presented in an earlier 
part of the evening, and, who might find 
their profits diminished, if his proposition 
were adopted. Although it was not to 
be desired that the profits of a learned 
profession should be unduly diminished, he 
thought no one could affirm that the inte- 
rests of these gentlemen ought to stand 
in the way of further legislation—espe- 
cially if those interests depended upon 
charges so multifarious and enormous as 
practically to prevent the great majority 
of the community from vindicating legal 
rights. He could not believe that in a 
great commercial community like this, that 
protection, which had been extended to the 
creditor to the amount of 20/., and which 
had been found to work so beneficially, 
would be attempted to be withheld from 
the creditor for 501. He would quote one 
or two cases to show the ruinous expenses 
attending an action for even small sums in 
the superior courts :— 

“‘There is now before the court at Colchester 
a person who has petitioned for protection as in- 
solvent. He was plaintiff in an action at the 
last spring assizes at Chelmsford. Unfortunately, 
his case stood at the bottom of the list ; his at- 
torney and witnesses, twelve in number, were 
kept there a whole week. The consequence was, 
that though he succeeded in obtaining a verdict 
for 32/., and the plaintiff’s costs, which were 
charged to the defendant, amounted to 1201., his 
own attorney’s bill for the trial was 182l., there- 
by leaving the successful plaintiff loser of 30. 
This, with 20/. more, the expenses of an inter- 
pleader, arising upon execution, reduced him to 
insolvency. JIlow much better for him to have 
abandoned 12/., of what a jury decided was his 
just claim, and sued for the remainder in the 
county court!” 
Mr. Amos, when upon this subject, gave 
the following instances :— 

“The author wrote to a friend, whom he knew 
to have been recently a successful defendant in an 
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action brought against him to recover 421., de-| stake? It is avery great affliction to a country 
siring particulars of his costs. The question in| where the cost of obtaining justice is so great, 
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dispute was, whether the plaintiff had or had not | 
sold to the defendant a certain quantity of a chemi- 
cal preparation ? The gentleman replied, that | 
his own taxed costs (which the plaintiff paid) were 


or the chance of obtaining it so precarious, in 
consequence of the prevalence of a technical 
system, that the subject is debarred from main- 
taining his rights, and seeking redress from his 





gol., and his extra costs (which he, the successful | wrongs. But in England no prudent man, if he 
defendant, paid) were 677. The author’s friend | can avoid it, will meddle with legal proceedings ; 
writes that he was afterwards told by the plaintiff | he will submit to any extortion within his pow- 
(probably the parties to the suit were restored to | ers of bearing, rather than be dragged into 
amity by their common misfortune) that the law- | Westminster Hall.” 


it cost him 300/.” . . . 
sot cost Dim In reference to this subject last Session, 


Here was the case of another action for | the hon. and learned Gentleman the Attor- 
421. :— ney General said— 


“The defendant paid 25/. into court, which ‘The measure establishing the county courts 
had been previously tendered ; and thus the sum | had given great satisfaction to the public at large; 
in dispute was reduced to 17/. The plaintiff | put he deemed that it would not be safe, with the 
called eleven witnesses, and the defendant four. | experience they had yet had, to extend the juris- 
Nearly all, if not quite all, the witnesses would | diction of the courts to 50l., without giving an 
have been dispensed with had the parties to the | appeal from the decisions of the judges. If the 
suit been examinable ; nor would either of these | jurisdiction were so far extended without an ap- 
parties have hesitated for a moment to abide by | peal, he believed these courts, instead of giving 
the other’s statement of the facts within his great satisfaction, would create a perfectly oppo- 





knowledge. ‘The jury, after a noisy altercation | 
for two hours, found that 40/, was due to the | 
plaintiff, and that 25/. had been tendered. The | 
costs were taxed the day before this page is writ- 

ten. ‘The plaintiff proved on oath costs to the | 
amount of 158/. 1s. 9d. After a hard struggle 

in the Master’s office, these costs were taxed at | 
103/. 1s. 7d. ; thus leaving the plaintiff to pay | 
551. Os. 2d. on the issue found for him.” | 
He might be asked, ‘‘ Why stop at 501.— 

why not make the operation of the Bill un- 
limited ?’’ He should himself be prepared | 
to try ail actions of this description in the 
county court; but it must be patent to 
every one that if there were to be a limit 
it must be arbitrary, and he had fixed it 
at 50/., simply because he believed that by | 
s0 doing he should obtain the support of 
some who did not think that an unlimited | 
jurisdiction would be desirable. He asked, 

would any respectable solicitor advise his 

client to go into a superior court to recover | 
501.2 So strong was the feeling of the | 
public in favour of these courts, that the 

number of cases was almost beyond belief | 
in which the sums claimed had been re- | 
dueed from 301., 401., and even 50I. | 
to 201., in order to bring them under the | 
county court jurisdiction. Some observa- 
tions appeared on Monday in the leading 
journal of the day in reference to the alter- 
ation of the law in India, which were so 
pertinent and so applicable to the present | 
case, that he could not help quoting them. 
The Times upon this subject said— 





“There is not a single county court throughout 
the kingdom in which justice is administered in 
civil matters without the technical rules of special 
Pleading, in which judgment is not also daily pro- | 
nounced against that system. If these rules be 
Unnecessary in actions for value under 20/., why | 
are they necessary in actions where 501, is ad 


(that as it 


site feeling.” —Hansard, evii. 406. 


He (Mr. Fitzroy) might mention to the 
hon. and learned Gentleman, that in the 
Bill which he now asked leave to intro- 
duce, there was a clause giving the power 
of appeal. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment stated upon the same occasion— 

“ Although he admitted that the courts had 


fully answered public expectation, he still doubted 
whether they would work as satisfactorily to that 


| class of suitors who had hitherto resorted to 


them, in order to obtain a speedy remedy, after 
their jurisdiction should have been enlarged.”— 
Hansard, evii. 407. 


He thought the right hon. Baronet could 


| scarcely be aware of the practical working 


of these courts if he thought that a 
‘‘ speedy remedy”’ was the principal bonus 
to the suitors who resorted to them. The 
principle of paying by instalments was an 
important element in the county court 
practice, from which defendants were 
wholly debarred in the superior courts, 
and he knew that many honest debtors 
allowed themselves to be proceeded against 
in the local courts, in order that the oppor- 
tunity of payment in that mode might be 
afforded them. He should not further 
trespass upon the time of the House, but 
ask for leave to introduce the Bill. 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
seemed to be the desire of 
the House to accept the measure of the 
hon. Gentleman, he was not inclined to 
interpose any objection to the introduc- 
tion of the Bill. But he felt it to be 
his duty, though he was aware that in 
so doing he exposed himself to some 
degree of unpopularity, to point out the 
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objections which he entertained to the 
introduction of the principle contained in 
the Bill. He could understand one who 
was adverse to the jurisdiction of the su- 
perior courts in matters of this kind bring- 
ing forward a proposition for removing all 
restriction as to the amount of debts to be 
recovered in these courts; but the hon. 
Gentleman did not profess anything of the 
kind. The cases which had been men- 
tioned by the hon. Gentleman applied to 
sums of 301. and 40/.; but suppose that 
his Bill were passed, and why might not 
eases of similar hardship be mentioned in 
reference to sums of 51l. and 521.2 The 
hon. Gentleman said that there was no 
reason why a limit of 201. should be taken 
in the jurisdiction of the county courts. 
There was, however, a strong and pointed 
reason; 20. was the amount laid down by 
the courts of law and the Legislature as 
the limit below which parties could not be 
arrested. Another reason was, that it had 
long been laid down as a rule in the courts 
that when the sum recovered by a man in 
an action was below 201., that they would 
not grant a new trial, although the judge 
who tried the case might be dissatisfied 
with the verdict, because the expenses 
would swallow up the whole of the pro- 
eeeds. His hon. Friend had even agreed 
that the present county courts were an ex- 
periment. They had been between two 
and three years in practice, and they had 
given great satisfaction. But as regarded 
the effect on credit, or on the conduct of 
persons incautiously incurring debts, the 
experiment had not been sufficiently ascer- 
tained. Why not take upwards of 501., 
why not take 1002., 500/., 1,000/., or 
5,000/., and see what effect could be pro- 
duced? If they gave no appeal in the 
higher courts, it was impossible that the 
courts could work satisfactorily, as public 
opinion could not be satisfied respecting 
them. There could be no bar present to 
express an opinion on the proceedings, and 
no press to publish reports of the cases, 
therefore there would be no efficient check 
to satisfy the public mind. Then, again, 
were the parties to be examined in their 
own causes? If this was to be allowed, 
it would be seen that they would appear 
under the most excited feelings, and would 
hardly abstain from giving a colouring to 
their respective cases. In cases of arbi- 
tration, the arbitrator was authorised to 
examine the parties interested, but this 
was never done unless under very extraor- 
dinary cirewnstances. He thought this 
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would be a very dangerous experiment for 
large sums, although the system had acted 
effectively as regarded small sums. If 
they gave appeals above 201., they would 
altogether destroy the object of these 
courts. They were established that the 
proceedings might be summary, simple, 
and attended with as little expense as pos. 
sible. If they gave an appeal, the result 
in all such cases would be the reverse of 
this. His hon. Friend said there should 
only be appeals in cases above 201.; but 
in that case you make the bulk of the 
suitors in the court dissatisfied, for there 
was no reason why a man sued for 19), 
19s. should not have an appeal as well as 
he was sued for a little more than 20I. 
Every reversal order in a ease of appeal, 
would shake the confidence of the public 
in these courts. If his hon. Friend gave 
an appeal only where a man could pay the 
costs, they would give it only to a rich 
suitor. He might be told that he was 
professionally interested, but he could 
safely stand there and declare that he had 
no interest whatever in the matter. He 
repeated that it was a most dangerous ex- 
periment, but he would not oppose the in- 
troduction of the Bill, as it appeared to be 
the wish of the House to see it, but he 
must protest against it. 

Sir G. PECHELL thought the hon. 
and learned Attorney General had been 
very facetious, and had thumped the red 
box in an extraordinary manner; but he 
(Sir G. Pechell) had not been able to u- 
derstand any of the reasons why he op- 
posed the Bill. When, fifteen years ago, 
he (Sir G. Pechell) introduced his Bill for 
the extension of the jurisdiction of the 
Sheriffs’ Courts to 50/., the most deter- 
mined of his opponents was John Jervis, 
the then Member for Chester, and one of 
the chief grounds of that Gentleman’s op- 
position then was, that the measure would 
take the business out of the courts im 
Westminster Hall. The proposition met 
the approval of the present Lord Chan- 
cellor, and he (Sir G. Pechell) received 
the support of Mr. Baron Rolfe, who was 
then Solicitor General, and the Bill was 
carried through both Houses. He was 
quite unable to understand why the hon. 
and learned Attorney General should op- 
pose this measure; the county courts had 
worked most satisfactorily; and if they 
wanted proof of the fact, it was fully 
afforded by the general demand for the 
extension of their jurisdiction to 501. 

Mr, CLAY said, with. reference to 40 
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observation which had fallen from the hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Attorney Ge- 
neral, that the only reason why the bar 
and the press should not be represented at 
the county courts at present was, that the 
cases were of so insignificant a character 
as not to pay for their attendance; but 
that might be remedied by enlarging the 
jurisdiction. It was said that they would 
destroy the county courts if they intro- 
duced the right of appeal. He (Mr. Clay) 
did not understand what possible objection 
there could be to such an appeal as at 
present lay from a decision at quarter-ses- 
sions. If he was told that these appeals 
would burden the superior courts with too 
great an amount of business; his answer 
was, that the amount of business of which 
this Bill would relieve the supevior courts 
would more than compensate for any addi- 
tion that would be imposed upon them in 
the way of appeals. But his belief was 
that the real reason for opposing the Bill 
was the fear of the superior courts losing 
business, rather than that it would over- 
burden them with additional business in 
consequence of appeals. 

Mr. HENLEY regretted to find that 
the hon. and learned Attorney General 
had given his sanction to the introduction 
of the Bill. It would be only consuming 
another night in discussing its principle, 
if the Government was prepared to throw 
it out at a future stage. It was admitted 
on all hands that these courts had worked 
extremely well; and so sure as the sun was 
in the heavens, if they extended their 
jurisdiction they would destroy their util- 
ity. It was on that ground that he op- 
posed the measure. He wished to know 
whether hon. Members who were disposed 
to do away with imprisonment for debt for 
all sums under 20/. were disposed to ex- 
tend it to 50/., or to all sums? If they 
did so, where were they to stop? Ile re- 
gretted, under these circumstances, that if 
the Government had a strong objection to 
the Bill, they had not at once thrown it 
out. 

Sm G. GREY said, that the doubts en- 
tertained by his hon. and learned Friend 
the Attorney General referred not so much 
to the expediency as the practicability of 
the measure, and that was the reason he 
Was not prepared at once to move its re- 
jection. He (Sir G. Grey) stated last 


year the grounds upon which he opposed 
the proposition for the extension of the 
jurisdiction of the county courts from 201. 
to 501. He still entertained the opinions 
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he then expressed. At the same time it 
was impossible to deny that there was a 
strong feeling in the country in favour of 
the extension of the jurisdiction, and he 
thought the House would discuss the mea- 
sure with much greater advantage when 
they had the Bill before them, not, as last 
year, containing the mere substitution of 
501. for 201. as the limit of the jurisdiction, 
but accompanied by a right of appeal, the 
nature of which, however, the hon. Mem- 
ber had not yet stated, and with the ad- 
mission of the bar, at least so he under- 
stood the hon. Member. He (Sir G. Grey) 
believed that the popular favour in which 
the county courts were held had arisen 
from the fact that justice was administered 
in them under circumstances which were 
only compatible with the existence of a 
small stake. With reference to the right 
of appeal which the hon. Member now pro- 
posed to allow, in regard to sums between 
201. and 501.,"he (Sir G. Grey) owned he 
was curious to see how that was provided 
for in the Bill; whether the appeal would 
involve a new trial in the court where the 
former trial took place, or whether it would 
be transferred to the courts at Westmin- 
ster; for if so the whole value of the county 
courts would cease; for he feared the re- 
sult would be, that however the cases were 
decided, the losing parties would always 
appeal. 

Lorp D. STUART thought it credit- 
able to the Government that they had 
given permission to the hon. Member for 
Lewes to introduce the measure. They 
had withdrawn their objections to its con- 
sideration, and it was possible, when the 
Bill came to be farther discussed, that the 
Government might give way still farther, 
and allow it to be made law. The country 
desired that the jurisdiction of the county 
courts should be extended—whether it was 
right or not was another question—and he 
thought the Government were perfectly 
right in taking the course which they now 
proposed to adopt. The Secretary of State 
for the Home Department and the hon. 
and learned Attorney General had asserted 
that this was a most dangerous measure. 
Now, he held in his hand a return which 
showed that very few causes ranging be- 
tween 201. and 50/. were tried. It was 
the return of causes tried in 1830 by the 
Court of Queen’s Bench, in its sittings in 
London and Middlesex. In the latter there 
were 83 causes tried, 34 of which were un- 
der 201., while between 201. and 501. there 
were only 9, In London, 103 causes were 
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tried, 36 of which did not exceed 201, 
and between that sum and 50. there were 
only 8. He thought the county courts 
had worked well, but he did not believe 
that they gave entire satisfaction. The 
administration of justice might be made 
much cheaper than it was at present. 
Some of the officers of the courts, who 
had a great deal to do, were very much 
underpaid, while others, who had but very 
little to do, received a very disproportionate 
remuneration. The whole subject of the 
county courts ‘demanded great attention, 
and the Government would do well to take 
it into their consideration. He should 
wish that such a Bill as the one under dis- 
cussion had been brought in by the Go- 
vernment rather than by an individual 
Member. The Government ought to take 
up the question. It might be necessary 
to send the Bill to a Select Committee up- 
stairs ; but if it should be thrown out, he 
should advise the hon. Member for Lewes 
to move for a Committee to inquire into 
the whole subject, as one deserving the 
attention of the House. He felt sure that 
great advantage would arise to the country 
from its being thoroughly inquired into. 

Mr. H. BERKELEY could not feel sa- 
tisfied that this proposed extension of the 
jurisdiction of these courts would not have 
the effect of setting aside the present 
courts altogether. He confessed he enter- 
tained great fears on the subject. He was 
very doubtful whether it was possible to 
admit the bar to practice in these courts 
without altering the nature of the judges 
who presided in them. He trusted that 
Tler Majesty’s Government would not yield 
an inch from the position taken up by the 
hon. and learned Attorney General. 

Mr. MULLINGS, as a retired practical 
lawyer, would give his cordial support in 
favour of bringing in the Bill. Ile did 
not, however, agree with the hon. Mover, 
that all the great expenses incidental to 
the superior courts went into the pockets 
of the attorneys. The pleadings alone 
were enormous to bring the case to an 
issue. The parties went down to the as- 
sizes with all their witnesses, having pre- 
viously given enormous fees to their coun- 
sel. They were then often obliged to wait 
for several days before the cause could be 
tried. For all these proceedings the at- 
torney did not get one farthing beyond the 
money he expended ; and, at last, he per- 
haps had the pleasure of recovering 501., 
after having incurred an expenditure of 
601. or 70l., while the unhappy plaintiff 
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had probably to pay 40/7. or 501. by the 
way of extra costs. He thought that these 
county courts had conferred the greatest 
benefit upon the country, and that benefit 
would be considerably increased by extend. 
ing the jurisdiction of them to claims of 
501. He hoped that the proposed measure 
would also go so far as to bring in equit- 
able matters, which, in the ordinary course 
of things, did not come within the cogni- 
sance of a court of law. He did not think 
that there would be any difficulty in allow- 
ing appeals, provided the party so appeal- 
ing was required to give security for costs. 

Mr. J. WILLIAMS said, it was not an 
uncommon thing in the trade to which he 
belonged to sue persons owing 301. or 35). 
in the county courts, the claimants thus 
consenting to abandon the excess over 
201., in order to render it recoverable in 
that way. But the effect of this was to 
give encouragement to fraudulent debtors 
to refuse payment until they were com- 
pelled by these courts, being thus assured 
of being able to get rid of their liabilities 
in an easy way. Great injustice would 
be done to all such claimants if the juris- 
diction of these courts was not increased. 

Leave given. 

Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Fitzroy, Lord Dudley Stuart, and Mr. 
Mullings. 


BRICKS AND TIMBER DRAWBACK. 

Mr. HUME hoped that the same una- 
nimity which had prevailed in the House 
with regard to the last two measures would 
be extended to his Motion. Those who 
had been in Parliament some time knew 
that when there was a surplus in the Ex- 
chequer, a great number of appeals were 
made to the Government for relief from 
pressure. Te had stated on the first night 
of the Session that he conccived some re- 
licf for the labourer was more ealled for 
than any other, and urged upon the House 
the necessity of adopting some measures 
for the amelioration of the condition of the 
labouring classes, and more particularly as 
regarded the improvement of their habita- 
tions. THe had alluded to the strong desire 
which had been manifested by the higher 
classes during the last two or three years 
to increase the comforts and promote the 
health of the labouring classes. With this 
view also, they had established boards of 
health, and had direeted the removal of 
nuisances, and had passed Acts of Parlia- 
ment to promote to a very great extent the 
carrying out similar objects, Among other 
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improvements they had effected, was the 
putting a stop to the making cellars in 
Liverpool, and other places, human habita- 
tions. A great number of reports from all 
parts of the country had been printed as to 
the manner in which the labouring classes 
were lodged. He would not trouble the 
House by reading extracts from these do- 
cuments, for he hoped hon. Members had 
made themselves acquainted with these pa- 
pers. Up to very lately the condition of 
the labouring classes had been shamefully 
neglected, and, above all, by the Govern- 
ment. It appeared from statements re- 
ceived from various quarters, that the ex- 
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the poor. Instead of making the poor 
man’s abode comfortable, where he might 


| spend his leisure hours, he was permitted 
| to be drawn to the public-house, where he 
, contracted habits of inebriety. 
| possible to aceount for the state of the 
| country with regard to the consumption of 
| spirituous liquors, when from 30,000,000 
| to 36,000,000 of gallons, diluted as it was, 
of ardent spirits, were consumed by the 
| population of this country, upon any other 
| ground than that of the working people 
{having no comforts at home, no enjoy- 
|ments at their fire-side, the most happy 
|and comfortable situation in which they 


It was im- 


pense of building cottages for the labour-| could be. They were expending a large 


ing classes was so much increased by the 


in many instances as a positive prohibition 
to their erection. 
rated directly as a positive check on the 
social comfort and happiness of the labour- 
ing classes. He had recently visited seve- 
ral cottages, and was much struck with 
one in which were a man and his wife and 
eleven children, and they were huddled to- 
gether without regard to decency or com- 
fort. He was convineed that the great im- 
pediment to the erection of comfortable cot- 
tages for the poor was the high duties levied 
on timber and bricks. The consequence 
had been, that the proprictors or builders 
of these cottages had been prevented fypm 
using foreign timber. It was almost n- 
possible to estimate the effect produced by 
the brick duty upon the erection of these 
cottages; but he had been informed that 10 
per cent on the cost was about the average 
increase of cost. There was no one who 
would not regret the uncomfortable state 
of the homes of those classes upon which 
somuch of the welfare and prosperity of 
the country depended. One effect of it 
might be traced in the consumption of spi- 
rituous liquors, and in the resort of those 
classes to public-houses, which offered 
those comforts and relaxations of which 
their dwellings were destitute. Discom- 
fort alienated a man from his home, and 
itwas probable there would not be such 
‘consumption of ardent spirits by the po- 
pulation if the dwellings of the poor were 
better adapted for health and comfort. It 
was for reasons such as these that he had 
putin a word to the Government at the 
early part of the Session, as to whether 
‘ome relief could not be given in regard to 
those taxes which operated counter to the 
general wishes and intentions of the coun- 
by for the improvement of the abodes of 





| sum of money; but of what value was it if 


duties on timber and bricks as to operate | they found that, instead of rendering the 


poor man comfortable, they put it out of the 


These duties then ope-| power of proprietors to build cottages for 


them, by not remitting these taxes? How 
few of the working classes, who received 
8s. or 12s. a week, could afford to pay 
50s. or 31. for a single cottage. A cot- 
tage could not be built for less than 5OI- 
or 601. Labour was cheap, but the taxes 
on building materials pressed so very hard 
that he would be glad to have the duty on 
foreign timber removed; and in mention- 
ing ithe saw that notice was given by an 
hon. Friend behind him to bring the ques- 
tion of the remission of the duty on tim- 
ber forward, for in his opinion timber and 
bricks ought to sail in the same boat. He 
was met by all sides of the House with the 
question of how he could guard against 
fraud, and what security could be given 
that a cottage, let at a rent of 3/. in order 
to get a drawback, may not be let to the 
next tenant at a rent of 51. or 61.? Ie con- 
fessed there were difficulties in the way, 
and the only way to get rid of these diffi- 
culties was by taking off the duty on bricks 
altogether. He, therefore, wished the 
House to express an opinion on that sub- 
ject. The following was the amount of 
net receipts for the last ten years :— 


Years. England. Scotland. Ireland. 
1840 £504,881 £18,498 ... Nil 
on 431,256 SO 
1842... 383,700 Gee css 9s 
1843 848,177 oa 
1844 429,183 i. nn 
1845 545,202 1G,800 .. s 
1846 619,752 18,670 ... 4, 
i) i 661,815 oP ae 
1848 ... 445,672... IOTTS ws 
1849... 444,552 ... ik eae 





£4,813,190 £134,428 = Nil 


The average amount of the brick duty 
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during that period, according to the Excise 
return, was, for England, 481,319/. a year, 
and for Scotland 13,442/., while the ex- 
pense of collecting it was 20 per cent. 
Take that 20 per cent off the price, and 
they conferred at once a boon upon the 
poor man. When they looked at houses 
for agricultural purposes, they would find 
this tax stopped every improvement that 
would otherwise take place. By removing 
the duty on bricks, the benefit would not 
be confined to cottages; they could scarcely 
tell the advantages that would accrue from 
it. The benefit would be such as that 
arising from the remission of the duty on 
glass. They were spending money for the 
comforts of the poor; but while those taxes 
remained, they were stopping with one 
hand what they bestowed with the other. 
Ile was sorry the noble Lord the Member 
for Bath was unable to bring forward that 
evening the Act for the repeal of the win- 
dow tax, for the tax on windows and bricks 
interfered with the progress of those im- 
portant improvements that tended so much 
to the health of the country. It was searce- 
ly possible not to pity the poor man who 
came toa damp cottage, and yet the homes 
of the poor were neglected from day to day 
and month to month; and when the small 
quantity of fuel which they could afford in 
the winter months was considered, it was 
astonishing how they sustained themselves. 
Taking into account, also, the smallness of 
their wages—for Parliament could not in- 
terfere with wages, nothing could regulate 
that but supply and demand—it was a want 
of humanity in the higher classes that these 
taxes should have been allowed to remain 
so long. He confessed that great relief 
was conferred by the measure of 1842, 
which remitted many of the taxes upon in- 
dustry. The removal of the tax upon bricks 
would be an important addition to that re- 
lief, and would add to the comforts which 
all should be desirous to confer upon the 
working classes. He hoped the Ilouse 
would express its opinion that this tax 
should be repealed, for the time was coming 
when the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer should make up his 
mind how to bestow the surplus. That was 
one of the modes. But he would go fur- 
ther, and say that if there were no surplus 
the Government ought to reduce the ex- 
penditure in order to relieve the country 
from those taxes which were injurious to 
the health, and in every way pressed upon 
the labouring classes. 

Motion made, and Question proposed— 
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“That this House, taking into consideratioy 


the condition of the cottages of the labourers of 


this Kingdom, and the want of adequate accom. 
modation for their families, is of opinion that 4 
Drawback should in future be allowed on the 


Bricks and Timber employed in the construction § 
of cottages, as a means of lessening the expense 


of their erection.” 


Mr. LABOUCHERE said, that his hon, & 


Friend had very frankly stated what his 
object was in bringing this question before 
the House. Had he not so stated that 
object, it would have been difficult to col. 
lect, from the terms of the Motion itself 
what his intention really was. His hon, 
Friend said he wished to obtain the ex. 


pression of an opinion from the House in f 


favour of a repeal of the duty on bricks, 
and therefore he (Mr. Labouchere) would 
address himself to the speech of his hon. 
Friend, rather than the exact terms of his 
Motion. The House would remember that 
but a short interval would elapse before 
his right hon. Friend the Chancellor of 


| the Exchequer must state the views of the 


Government relative to the taxation of the 
country, and what questions of taxation 
they were prepared to entertain; and he 
thought they would agree with him that it 
would not be expedient, during that in 
terval, to discuss any specific proposals 
with respect to particular taxes. On that 
ground alone he should be prepared to 
resist the Motion before the House; but 
even if his hon. Friend’s proposal was 
thought expedient—if it should be the 
opinion of the House that the best use o 
the surplus would be to devote it to the 
repeal of the duty on bricks, he shoul 
still object to the expression of that opinion 
in the terms proposed by his hon. Friend. 
His hon. Friend, seeing the difficulties in 
the way of placing his proposed limit of 
41, per annum, which would obviously give 
rise to fraud—for how could it be certain 
that a man would not add a story to his 
cottage and make it worth 10/.?—had 
withdrawn those words; but the test which 
remained was no better. Who was to de 
fine what was the cottage of a poor mal, 
as distinguished from a house? Many 
would be built under the protection of his 
hon. Friend’s proposition, which would 
have little claim to the proposed exemp- 
tion. He could not conceive a more dan- 
gerous test could he admitted. Moreover, 
if the House adopted the principle of draw- 
backs, they would open the door to fraud. 
How, when bricks were taken out for 
building a cottage, could the certainty be 
obtained that they were not applied to 
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some other purpose? It had been of late 
years the policy to discourage the principle 
of drawbacks, but if it were applied at all, 
there were other classes who would prefer 
their claims. The gentlemen connected 
with the shipping interest would have a 
very strong claim to a drawback on the 
duty on timber used for the building of 
ships. Again, with respect to the timber 
employed in mines, there was a notice on 
the paper for a drawback upon that article 
when so used. His only object in men- 
tioning these things was to point out what | 
a large principle the House would admit if | 
they affirmed a proposal of this kind. He | 
must also say that he doubted the policy | 
of encouraging the building of a very low | 
class of houses. The House had already | 
discussed that question on a Motion by the | 
hon. Member for Stroud, and the general 
expression of opinion was, that while it 
was for the interests of the poor to improve 
their dwellings as much as possible, it was 
not with reference to their interests ad- 
visable to encourage the erection of a very | 
low and inferior class of habitation. He 
contended, however, that even if the House 
should think that it was desirable to ex- 
press that these duties ought to be re- 
mitted, the mode proposed by his hon. 
Friend was not the way they should do so. 
He therefore addressed himself to what his 
hon. Friend avowed to be his object—the 
repeal of the duties on bricks and timber, 
and he should act inconsistently with his 
official position if he expressed any opinion 
for or against the remission of those duties. 
Until the financial statement was made, 
the Government would reserve their opin- 
ion, and say nothing which could lead the 
public to suppose that they were in favour 
or against the remission or continuance of 
any particular tax. He hoped, therefore, 
the House would excuse him from arguing 
the expediency of repealing or keeping up 
this or any other tax until that time. On 
these grounds he should object to the 
House coming to any resolution upon the 
general question of remitting the duties 
upon timber and bricks before his right 
hon. Friend the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had made his financial statement: 
whilst, with regard to this particular pro- 
posal, he held it to be quite inexpedient 
upon its own merits. 

Mx. DRUMMOND admired the wisdom 
of any Minister of the Crown who abstained 
from expressing an opinion upon a question 
like the present before the financial state- 
ment of the Government had been made: | 
| 
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but the conduct which it might be proper 
for a Minister to pursue under such circum- 
stances might by no means be wise in an 
independent Member of Parliament; for 
he well knew that as soon as the financial 
statement was made, Ministers could say 
‘« the case is now made up, and we cannot 
reopen the question.”’ It was on this 
ground he ventured to offer some observa- 
tions upon the tax on bricks. Notwith- 
standing certain speeches which had been 
made elsewhere, he did not believe that a 
majority of that House had any intention 
of doing injustice to the labouring classes. 
At the same time he was sure injustice was 
done to the labouring classes owing to the 
House not being aware of the way in which 
this tax operated. The hon. Gentleman 
opposite informed the House a few nights 
ago, that he would make his Motion, for 
repealing the duties upon timber and bricks, 
a national question. He (Mr. Drummond) 


‘confessed he had never heard a great na- 


tional question, which this was to be, built 
upon so narrow afoundation. For his own 
part, whilst he advocated not merely a re- 
mission or drawback, but a total relief to 
the manufacture of bricks from the in- 
terference of the Excise, he admitted that 
the relief would only be partial, and that it 
would be confined to certain parts of the 
country. Where stone was plentiful, the 
tax on brick was not severely felt; but 
where stone was scarce, or difficult to be 
obtained, there was a natural anxiety 
among those who were building cottages 
for the occupation of the poor that bricks 
should be obtained for that purpose as 
low as possible. Many hon. Gentlemen 


‘had no idea how the tax on bricks worked 


in other ways. Gentlemen in the country 
were anxious to build cottages for the poor. 
They could not erect them for less than 
100/. each. But if a tradesman could get 
hold of a piece of land he built cottages 
very little larger than those which cost the 
country gentleman 1001. each, which he 
let for 10/. a year, and the occupier made 
his rent by letting off each room to a whole 
family. The consequence was, that whilst 
one party was endeavouring to provide one 
cottage for one family, the other was per- 
petuating the evils of overcrowding. The 
abolition of the brick tax would enable pro- 
prietors to remedy this evil to some extent; 
and there was another way, too, in which 
it would afford immense relief. It was 
his certain conviction that a great change 
in the occupation of land must take place. 
It was impossible, he knew, that farmers 
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could continue to oceupy so much land as 
they did now. They would be obliged to 
give up one half, and employ all their 
capital in cultivating the remaining half. 
There must, therefore, be a great increase 
in the number of farm buildings. In those 
parts of the country where there were no 
building materials, naturally the expense 
of bricks was far greater than the Govern- 
ment seemed to suppose. The tax, it was 
said, increased the cost of bricks one-fourth, 
but the real and practical effect of it was 
to increase the price two-thirds. The be- 
nefit of a remission might be said to be 
small. Certainly in many parts of the 
country it would be as nothing; but there 
were other districts where it would be very 
great; and he was happy to find that those 
who approved of a remission were not met 
with sneers about ‘‘ ulterior measures,”’ 
and that in voting for a repeal of the duty 
on bricks they were not taken to be voting 
for overturning the Government. The fact 
was, they were voting for that which they 
believed would essentially promote the in- 
terests of the poor; and there they left the 
matter to stand upon its own merits. He 
should oppose the Motion of the noble Lord 
the Member for Bath for a repeal of the 
window tax, upon the ground, that before 
you could have windows you must have a 
house. On the same principle he should 
oppose the remission of every tax except 
those which pressed directly upon the poor- 
est classes; but he would not have it thrown 
in his teeth that, in so doing, he wanted 
either to embarrass or to get rid of the 
Government; for he held, as he had said 
over and over again, that if they wanted 
money, they ought to raise it by taxing 
property. 

Mr. PETO could not help assuring the 
House that it was perfectly useless to at- 
tempt to improve the condition of the 
poorer classes by education, unless at the 
same time attention was given to the means 
of improving their habitations. In Norfolk 
and Suffolk the state of the houses occu- 
pied by the agricultural labourers was, 
really and truly, one great cause of the 
evils under which they suffered; for he 
could undertake to prove the existence of 
eases of whole families, comprising in 
some instances eighteen or twenty indivi- 
duals, living in no more than two rooms. 
Under such circumstances classification of 
the sexes was impossible; and as a magis- 
trate he could bear testimony to the evils 
of indiscriminate admixture. A repeal of 
the duty on bricks would, to a certain ex- 
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tent, remove one of these evils by encou- 
raging the erection of cottages; and he 
would press upon the consideration of the 
House the duty of thus placing the work. 
ing classes in a position where their mo- 
rals and comfort could be promoted. The 
labours of the clergy, and other min. 
isters of religion, however zealous, could 
not be productive of any great benefit 
so long as their flocks were in a position, 
by the nature of their dwellings, unfavour- 
able to comfort and morality. He there. 
fore, entertained a strong conviction that 
it was the duty of the House to alleviate 
the condition of the poor in respect of their 
dwellings by all practical means. 

Lorp C. HAMILTON approved of the 
views of the hon. Member for Montrose, 
but regretted that he should have taken an 
opportunity of introducing the subject, 
hardly calculated to do justice to the im- 
portance of the cause he had undertaken, 
He regretted that the hon. Gentleman 
should have adopted so limited and partial 
a view, because the question now before 
the IIouse was not the whole that the 
working classes had a right to expect 
during the present Session. No question 
bore so strongly upon the moral and social 
well-being of the industrious classes as 
those connected with the materials for 
erecting their dwellings. For this reason 
he again regretted that the hon. Gentle- 
man should have confined his attention to 
that which did not meet the case, whilst 
the evasions which might be the result, as 
pointed out by the right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Board of Trade show- 
ed how dangerous it was to deal with such 
a question partially. He hoped, then, that 
the hon. Member would not think that 
those who opposed the present Motion 
would not vote with him in the ulterior 
measures which he might expect to carry. 

Mr. MITCHELL concurred with the 
view taken by the noble Lord the Member 
for Tyrone, because justice could not be 
done by the Motion. Still if it were press- 
ed to a division, he should support it. He 
had risen, however, principally in conse- 
quence of some remarks from the right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the Board 
of Trade from which he must dissent. The 
right hon. Gentleman considered it the 
duty of Members not to bring forward any 
question affecting taxation until after the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had made his 
financial statement. This was expected to 
be on the 15th March. But suppose the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
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Exchequer was unable to bring it forward 
then from ill health, it must be deferred 
till after Easter, and, in the meantime, 
every Member having a Motion affecting a 
remission of taxation, must withdraw it. 
If the budget was not brought forward till 
the end of April or beginning of May, the 
Government would immediately take every 
night in the week except one, and on that 
night there was always a crowd of subjects 
from independent Members, so that it 
would be almost impossible to get a Motion 


on. The practical result was that the Go- 
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might, at a future time, be brought for- 
ward in a more general way. 

Mr. HEYWORTH supported the Mo- 
tion, and hoped the time would speedily 
arrive when duties would be taken off all 
articles which entered into the consump- 
tion and occupation of the people. He 
eontended that the removal of the brick 
duty would conduce to employment, and 
the expansion of trade and commerce. 

Mr. HUME replied: He said, he had 
obtained his wish — that of ascertaining 
the feeling of the House upon this most 


Interments. 


yernment had entirely their own way upon | important question. The House had ex- 
y ) (Beas | 


the subject. When the right hon. Baronet | 
the Member for Tamworth had a surplus, 
he fixed the items of taxation which should 
be removed or lessened, and his opinions 
were law. With regard to the Motion 
itself he did not apprehend any practical 
difficulty would be found in its operation. 
At various times and for various reasons 
there had been drawbacks upon timber; 
and, at the present moment, there was a 
drawback allowed upon all timber used in 
the construction of churches. -For many 
years there had also been a drawback upon 
timber used in mines and collieries. He 
was not aware that the system of draw- 
backs in those cases gave rise to any 
fraud. He should give his hearty assent 
to the Motion. 

Mr. ROBERT PALMER agreed with 
the noble Member for Tyrone, that it 
would not be prudent at present to press 
this Motion to a division, and, looking at 





the state of the House, he did not think 
that any vote at present given would indi- 
cate the general sense of that branch of 
the Legislature. 


| 


pressed itself decidedly in favour of the 
entire repeal of the brick duty, and he 
should hereafter move its total repeal, in 
lieu of the present half measure, and ex- 
pected that he should then be successful 
in conferring a still more general benefit 
on all classes of the people. 
Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


EXTRAMURAL INTERMENTS: 


Mr. LACY moved for leave to bring in 
a Bill for promoting extramural interments. 
As this title did not disclose the nature of 
his proposal, he had thought it right to 
communicate with the right hon. the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade upon the 
subject, and would now explain to the 
House that what was to be proposed in 
this Bill was, that, under certain limita- 
tions, railway companies should be allowed 
to establish cemeteries; that having called 
their shareholders together, and got their 


| sanction to it as a commercial speculation, 


they should be at liberty to buy waste land 


Not long since the hon. | at a distance from London; and, if the 


Member for Montrose had asked him if the | Railway Commissioners, after hearing par- 
a “dl bee J . : SP 
present proposition would be a good agri- | ties likely to be affected by it, gave leave, 


cultural Motion, and he admitted that it 
might be; and as the hon. Member in- 
quired if he thought that Members on 
that (the Opposition) side of the House 
would support such a Motion, he replied 
that they might; and as the hon. Member 
for Montrose was now about to build some 


cottages himself, he thought such a Mo- | 


tion would be paving the way to make it a 
good speculation. As to the value of the 
cottages, the bricks of which he would 
exempt from duty, he did not see how 
that could be satisfactorily ascertained; 
and, further, he wished to know what was 
the definition of a eottage—how many 
rooms must it contain ? 
drawbacks, the principle was not new, 
and he thought that the whole matter 


With respect to | 


that they should open cemeteries there, 
not expending more than a certain sum 
upon the project. He could not see how 
it would be possible to take all the inhabi- 
tants of this metropolis to one national 
cemetery down the river; and if each of the 
London railway companies saw it to be a 
good speculation, it would be convenient to 
all parties that there should be five or six 
cemeteries. The railway companies would 
have the advantage of the remuneration 
from the conveyance of persons to the fu- 
nerals. He hoped the House would not 
be alarmed at the violation of the abstract 
principle, that such companies should keep 
to their own business, but would allow the 


| Bill to be brought in and considered. 





Motion made, and Question proposed— 
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‘*That leave be given to bring in a Bill 
for promoting Extramural Interments.”’ 

Sir G. GREY said, he did not very 
clearly see the principle of the proposed 
measure of the hon. Member. It appear- 
ed, however, as far as he could gather the 
purport of it, that railway companies were, 
under certain circumstances, to become 
also cemetery companies. As, however, 
the report of the Board of Health Commis- 
sioners had only just been printed, and 
was scarcely yet in the hands of hon. 
Members, he thought the hon. Gentleman 
would hardly venture to legislate on a 
question of so much difficulty and impor- 
tance as that of extramural interments be- 
fore the report in question should have 
been some time before them. The hon. 
Member would have the opportunity, at a 
future period, of submitting his views to 
the House on this question; but he (Sir 
G. Grey) thought they were not yet in a 
position to adopt any suggestion on the 
subject without first having had time to 
consider the recommendations of the Board 
of Health respecting it. 

Lorp ASHLEY would remind the 
House that Parliament last year devolved 
upon the Board of Health the duty of 
preparing a scheme in relation to this sub- 
ject. That scheme had now been pre- 
pared, and on the next day, or Thursday, 
a sufficient number of copies would be 
ready for Members. It was the result of 
much and anxious inquiry, and surely it 
would be very undesirable to proceed with 
any Bill upon the subject before Members 
had had an opportunity of considering that 
scheme. 

Mr. LACY merely wished to bring in 
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ways an ungracious task to oppose any 
hon. Member laying his plans before the 
House, particularly when that hon. Gentle. 
man had devoted great trouble to it. He 
was aware that the hon. Gentleman had 
taken great trouble with this Bill, and he 
had done him the honour to inform him of 
the contents of it; but what he had in. 
formed him certainly led him (Mr. Labou- 
chere) to think that the Bill ought not to 
be introduced. THe believed that the 
House had laid down a useful rule, that 
where there was no chance of carrying a 
Bill, it was better to refuse to allow it to 
be brought in than to allow it to go to the 
second reading. 

Mr. AGLIONBY had listened with 
some anxiety to know why the Bill should 
not be allowed to go to the second reading, 
If he understood the right hon. Gentleman, 
there was no provision for the compulsory 
taking of land; it was merely permissive, 
He did not see any use in waiting for the 
report of the Board of Health, as they 
knew perfectly well what the report said. 

Mr. M. J. O; CONNELL suggested that 
a private Bill should be brought in for 
each railway, when the House could see 
what property was required to be taken. 
Another point to be considered was, that 
the Sanitary Commissioners had a plan in 
preparation which would shortly be laid 
before the House. Under these cireum- 
stances, he should recommend the with- 
drawal of the Motion. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


BOARD OF TRADE. 
Mr. MOFFATT brought forward the 





this Bill, in order that it might be seen 
and considered side by side with the report | 
of the Board of Health. [le believed | 


Motion of which he had given notice. He 
said, in making this Motion, he had no in- 
tention to cast any slur upon the Board 





that the Honse would find, upon consider- | of Trade, but some alarm was felt in cer- 
ation, that without such a measure as he/ tain quarters in consequence of new and 
proposed, they would never be able to/ very extraordinary powers having been as- 
carry out any compulsory Act for prevent-| sumed by the Board of Trade with respect 
ing interments in cities and towns. | to the mercantile marine, and a desire was 
Mr. WYLD said, the hon. Gentleman | therefore felt to know who it was who 
proposed by this Bill to make available | really constituted the Board of Trade, and 
railway communication, by which means | what were the functions of the board. 
cemeteries might be established ten or fif-| | Motion made, and Question proposed— 
teen miles from London; and he was sur- | 
prised that the right hon. Baronet the | Majesty, that She will be graciously pleased to 
Secretary of State should oppose the Bill. | give directions that there be laid before this 
The report of the Board of Health could | House, Return showing the names of the Men- 
not interfere with it. In that report, they | pay ee op om Aly reagan 
proposed to have a large public cemetery \ aniiue michal os Gea fe Foreign Planta- 
on the banks of the Thames, which was a { tions ; the functions of the said Committee ; the 
revival of the project of Mr. Chadwick. number of Members of said Committee that con- 


“That an humble Address be presented to Her 
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stitute a quorum for the despatch of business ; the 
number of times the Committee met in the twelve 
months ending the 31st day of December, 1849 ; 
the number of members of said Committee that 
attended each mecting.” 

Mr. LABOUCHERE aaid, that if he 
objected to the return now moved for, it 
was not because he had the least desire to 
refuse information respecting the constitu- 
tion and functions of the Board of Trade, 


but because there were no Parliamentary | 


grounds made out for the production of 
this return, and because, if agreed ito, it 


might form an inconvenient precedent. | 


The functions of the Board of Trade had 
been very fully described by Mr. J. Lefevre 
in his evidence before the Miscellaneous 
Estimates Committee, and the information 
sought by the hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Dartmouth was, therefore, rather 
to be sought for there than furnished to 
the House in the shape of areturn. At 
the same time, he would admit to the hon. 
Member that it was not the practice of the 
Board of Trade to transact business ordi- 
narily as a board, following in this respect 
the practice of the Board of Control and 
the Poor Law Board. A great deal was 
done on the single responsibility of the 
President, and for ordinary purposes it 
consisted of the President and Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Board; but on great and im- 
portant questions the advice and assistance 
of the leading Ministers and other Mem- 
bers of the Government were called in. 

Mr. MOFFATT thought that the ex- 
planation just given by the right hon. 
Geutleman precluded the necessity for the 
return being made. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

The House adjourned at Twelve o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Wednesday, February 27, 1850. 


MARRIAGES BILL. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a Second 
Time.” 

Mr. J. S. WORTLEY said, it was 
painful to him to find himself upon this 
subject opposed to so many Gentlemen for 
Whose opinions and capabilities he enter- 
tained so great a respect. Still, however, 
having at the outset duly considered the 
course which he was about to take, and 
having been favoured with the support of 
many men, eminent for their learning, 
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| their piety, and their practical good sense, 
| he felt that he was not at liberty to pursue 
|any other course than steadfastly to press 
forward the Bill. The measure before 
them was in principle similar to the Bill of 
last year. It proposed to grant relief in 
respect to certain instances of marriage, 
the prohibition of whieh had proved pro- 
ductive of the greatest moral and national 
‘evils. He had tried from the first to 
| bring the measure into the narrowest com- 
| pass ; but this year he had endeavoured to 
restrict the operation of the Bill to the 
one necessity which required amendment, 
and thus as far as possible to avert the 
opposition with which he was threatened. 
In the Bill of last year it was proposed 
to legalise not only marriage with the 
sister of the deceased wife, but also those 
marriages which in principle were, he 
believed, equally unforbidden by every law 
natural or divine—marriage with the niece 
of the deceased wife. Yielding, however, 
to the convictions and the feelings, rather 
than to the judgment of many of his sup- 
porters, and being sensible, moreover, that 
the class of marriages in question did not 
create so urgent a grievance as the pro- 
hibition with respect to the deceased wife’s 
sister, he had thought it consistent with 
his duty to leave out that portion of last 
year’s Bill referring to marriages between 
parties and the nieces of their deceased 
wives. In the Bill of last year, acting 
upon what he knew to be the convictions 
of a learned and pious minority in the 
Church, he had proposed that clergymen 
should be specially permitted, although 
not compelled, to solemnise the class of 
marriages now under consideration. To 
this part of his Bill, however, there was 
considerable opposition, and therefore in 
the measure before the House he had 
abandoned the provision in question, and 
inserted another for the purpose of pre- 
serving whole and entire the discipline 
of the Church of England—a provision, 
which, while it proceeded upon the legality 
of the marriages, undoubtedly did leave 
those clergymen who celebrated them open 
to ecclesiastical censure in case of their 
superiors in the Church entertaining views 
opposed to the unions in question. This 
was a point with respect to which the po- 
sition of the clergymen of the Church of 
Scotland was more difficult and delicate 
than that of the clergymen of the Church 
of England, who were not called upon 
when ordained to sign the canon prohibit- 
ing these marriages. In Scotland, although 
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no provision was made against the cele-| annulled were very rare; such cases, when 
bration of such marriages in the Confes-| they did take place, having been founded 
sion of Faith drawn up by John Knox, yet | upon proceedings undertaken for the col. 
u prohibition had been afterwards inserted | lateral purpose of the recovery of property, 





by the Westminster assembly of divines— 
a prohibition which was undoubtedly bind- 
ing upon every Scotch clergyman who took | 
the ordination vows. This was a point 
upon which he admitted that difficulties 
existed, and upon which it was desirable | 
that discussion should take place. Now 
he had heard a great deal stated as to the 
character of the Bill before them—a sub- 
ject on which very erroneous opinions had 
been entertained and expressed. It was 
simply a measure of relief. It attacked 
no man’s conscience, it proposed to alter 
the rules of no Committee, to interfere | 
with the discipline of no church. It sim- 
ply allowed, on a subject of confessed diffi- | 
culty, of immense rival controversy, to in- | 
dividuals and to communities, the right of | 
full freedom of judgment. Each person 
would of course be to a certain degree | 
bound by the rules or the opinion of the | 
community of which he was a member. | 
The Bill did not pretend to change the | 
character of the marriage. It left that | 
where it found it. The measure simply 
allowed the unions in question to take 
place. Under these cireumstanees the 
question came to be, whether there were 
any objections in religion, morality, or| 
policy which would warrant the House in 
refusing to sanction such marriages, in 
refusing to say that, under no possible cir- 
cumstances, should such marriages be 
solemnised. It was said that he was about 
to change an ancient law. He was about 
to do nothing of the kind. The statute 
which he proposed to amend was only fif- | 
teen years old. The law as it at present | 
stood was never law until 1835. Up to} 
that period—unless exceptions were taken 
to a marriage of the kind during the life- 
time of the parties—the ceremony was of 
unquestionable validity, and the conse- 
quence was, that previously to the year in 
question these marriages were of common 
occurrence. Were this a question exclu- 
sively relating to the highest class of so- 
ciety he would not have brought it for- 
ward; but it concerned vitally all classes | 
of society, and particularly the poorer, 
who were not influenced by that scrupu- 
lous and fastidious delicacy which existed 
in more elevated grades of social life. He 





Now, then, under what circumstances did 
the Act of 1835 pass? He held in his 
hand the form of the Bill brought in by 
Lord Lyndhurst. That Bill, so far from 
purporting to annul such marriages, was a 
Bill sanctioning marriages already con. 
tracted within certain degrees of affinity, 
and only extending in its prohibitive capa- 


|eity to future and prospective marriages, 
|The only grounds upon which he appre. 


hended this Bill could be objected to were 
either some clear scriptural prohibition on 
the subject, or some general or national 
ground of expediency. He thought a wise 
course had been taken when this subject 
was last under discussion, in abstaining, 
with very few exceptions, from the Serip- 
tural ground of objection. His opinion 
last year that the grounds relied on of 
Scriptural prohibition were untenable, had 
been confirmed by what had fallen from 
the hon. and learned Member for Ply- 
mouth, who, after applying a considerable 
amount of talent and ingenuity to the sub- 
ject, stated that he thought, in ‘all pro- 
bability,”’ there was some Scriptural pro- 
hibition. But if there were only proba- 
bility, he (Mr. 8. Wortley) apprehended 
that that would not form a sufficient basis 
on which to proceed, because the proba- 
bility applied two ways. He declared 
most conscientiously he could find no such 
prohibition in the holy Scriptures. The 
first text relied upon was that directed 


}against the abominations of the Canaan- 
|ites; but how could they insist that sucha 


marriage was specifically included when 
they found the Almighty allowed one of 
the patriarchs, from whom our Saviour 
was descended, to contract it? The wife’s 
sister was not so near of kin as the first 
cousin, with whom marriage was allowed. 
In the Greek church persons were forbidden 
to marry two sisters, and in our own those 
marriages were prohibited within the 
seventh degree of aftinity. If the objec- 
tion held good on the saying that husband 
and wife were of one flesh, two brothers 
could not marry two sisters, and yet that 


| was a marriage contracted by common 4s- 
| sent every day. 


He was happy now to be 
relieved from the necessity of discussing 
the question whether the authority of the 








repeated that in the middle and poorer | Church was overruling on the subject. Last 
classes these marriages were exceedingly | year, the question of the authority of the 
common, and that instances of their being | Church assumed such a form as to open 
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up a much larger question than now pre-|on the ground that he did not think the 
sented itself. It had then been put as if| degree prohibited. In fact, the most 
the Church was to regulate the proceedings | learned men of the day differed on the 
of all communities in the country with re- question. The opinions of Archbishop 
spect to this subject. Now, if all commu- | Cranmer had been referred to, but on such 
nities were the same, the authority of the | a question he (Mr. 8. Wortley) did not 
Church might not be called in question; oak C yy a very sos agri “7 
but, as had been stated on the previous oc- | sidering that at one period of his life he 
pi Ba by the right hon. Bactheeean the | had rendered himself subservient to the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- | wishes of Henry VUlL., with regard to the 
ment, how could it be pretended, in a} dissolution of his marriage with Katharine 
country divided into so many different of Arragon; that he had, on another occa- 
Be PO he eet | doce elers, cod sieanaele faoed 
ure f seek - » § i 

sciences of “he whole community? But | sanction pice ee ig mareinge. hy 
even in the Church itself it was notorious | opinion of Bishop Jewell, given to a friend, 
that this question had long been a subject nee ote = spores Pak oe to be ag 
of controversy. In a work published by | marked that the bishop did not speak 
Dr. Pusey, it was stated that this prohibi * omeeeent, a aor mic strongly, for 
tion had been a practice of the Church for | he concluded with these lines :— 

1,500 years; bat 36 would have been nearer “ Si quid novisti rectius istis 

the truth to have said that it had been a| Candidus imperti; si non, his utere mecum.” 
matter of controversy during that time.| And Sir Thomas More, who had sealed his 
For the first 300 years of Christianity | death by the expression of the opinion, 
there had been no authority on the sub- | had declared himself in favour of marriages 
ject. In the fourth century they found| within such degrees of affinity. But the 
Basil differing in opinion from his tutor, | controversy had continued down to our own 
Polydorus. In the fifth century the Coun-| time. John Wesley had declared that, to 
cil of Illberis treated these marriages as / the best of his judgment, these marriages 
matters of discipline which were not to be| were not prohibited; and the best proof 
encouraged, but regarded them as different | which could be adduced of the difference of 
from incest. Dr. Pusey stated that dis-} opinion which prevailed upon the point 
pensations to effect them were not known | might be gathered from the fact, that in 
til the sixteenth century, and, for the petitions presented to that House, one 
purpose of prejudicing the case, it was| thousand clergymen of the Church of 
added that the practice of granting them | England had petitioned in favour of the 
began with Alexander VI.—the infamous | Bill. Such being the position with respect 
Borgia. But he (Mr. 8. Wortley) had| to our own Church, he asked how we could 
discovered instances so far back as the | feel ourselves justified in putting fetters on 
fourteenth century, in the pontificate of | the freedom of others? How could this 
Martin IV. Ife suspected the real prac-} authority be imposed upon the Dissenters? 
tice had been, up to that period, to leave | Formerly Dissenters and Roman Catholics 
the power of dispensation in the hands of | had been excluded from all power by the 
the bishops. The Council of Trent ex- | Test Act and by the sacramental tests, but 
pressly authorised them—and they had | they had felt it right to admit them within 
been continually contracted since with | the constitution at last. In 1836 the canon 
more or less disapprobation, whilst the|law was altered for them; and, whereas 
highest authority of the Roman Catholic | marriages could only be celebrated in facie 
Church in this kingdom declared those | ecclesiw, and according to the rites of 
marriages were not forbidden—and that, | the Established Church, up to that year, 
though dispensations were granted, it was | Dissenters were now at liberty to marry 
as amatter of discipline and freedom of con- | according to their own forms, and the 
science. In the Established Church simi- | House treated marriage as a civil contract, 
lar differences had existed since the Refor- independent of any religious ceremonial, 
mation. Luther himself refused his sanc- | though all good men must agree in wishing 
tion to a marriage with a wife’s sister | to obtain for marriage the solemn sanction 
where an illicit intercourse had previously | of the church to which they belonged. 
taken’ place, as a question of discipline; | But the best argument he could find was 
but he distinctly refused his assent to the | in the act of the Legislature itself. But a 
dissolution of Henry VIII.’s marriage, | few years back they had passed an Act 
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the title of which was ‘* An Act to render 
certain Marriages valid ;’’ and was he to 
be told the House could deliberately render 
valid marriages which they knew to be 
prohibited by the law of God? Could it 
be supposed such an Act would have been 
made law, and that not merely in the pre- 
sence of the heads of the Church, but by 
contract and communication with the 
Bishops, who had in effect given their 
sanction to the declaration that these mar- 
riages were not prohibited by the divine 
law? But he now came to the only other 
ground upon which this question could be 
considered; he meant the social ground. 
He had before stated that if the question 
were confined to the higher classes he 
should have been willing to have left it un- 
disturbed. Admitting the possibility, that 
by persons accustomed to the refinements 
of high life—persons of refined education, 
manners and habits—some inconvenience 
might be felt by the discussion of this 
question, he thought that such feelings 
would not be of long continuance. Although 
some delicate feelings might be alarmed at 
the first sight of this question, and difficul- 
ties might be suggested, he believed that 
all that would pass away. When he was 
told that this was a woman’s question, and 
that under the proposed altered circum- 
stances no mother would allow her daugh- 
ter to live with her married sister, or to 
administer to her on her death-bed, he 
wished to ask the ladies of the country, 
with every feeling of respect, what had 
been their conduct in this respect before 
the year 1835? Why, the thing had oc- 
eurred frequently. Sisters often went to 
live in the houses of their brothers-in-law, 
and, as he heard an hon. Member say, in 
high life too. He was convinced when the 
discussion was at an end the subject would 
cease to occupy the mind of society, and 
would produce no more evil than on the 
Continent. If it were not that he shrank 
from alluding to the disgusting cases of 
immorality which had occurred under the 
present law, he might cite many to show 
them how inadequate it had been to secure 
its professed object. He could show them 
evils produced by the false protection it 
was supposed to confer, where a wife’s 
sister, unconscious of danger, fell a victim 
to her fancied security. He did not wish 


to cite the morality of Germany, where 
these marriages were frequent, as higher 
than our own; but Dr. Helwig, of Berlin, 
gave it in evidence that there was no in- 
stance of divorce on record from a mar- 
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riage of this description, showing the 
moral nature of those marriages, which 
were perhaps less liable than others to be 
contracted from passion. No writer or au- 
thority that he had ever heard of ventured 
to say that the people of America were in- 
ferior to, or were not at least equal to our. 
selves, if not superior, in their regard to 
the morality of the married state. He 
had been talking lately to one of the most 
distinguished men in the United States, 
and in reply to the question whether mar- 
riages with a wife’s sister disturbed the re. 
lations of the social state, the latter said— 
«The only answer I can give you is this—that 
my wife’s sister was the first visitor who came to 
us after I was married, and lived with us for 
months ;” 
which showed that none of the feeling 
which had been alluded to existed in the 
higher classes of that country. With re- 
spect to the poorer classes, the presence of 
this near relative in the house was not a 
matter of choice. The poorer classes could 
not afford the presence of a governess, nor 
could they conform to those rules of eti- 
quette which guided the rich; and he held 
that it was only exposing the morals and 
religion of the poorer classes to assault to 
allow them so to remain without the sane- 
tion of marriage. In his opinion, the in- 
efficiency of the law supplicd sufficient 
reason why it should be amended. It was 
contended, on the other hand, that relief 
was about to be given to men after they 
had broken the law; but he thought that 
where it could be proved that the law had 
generally been disregarded, that was a 
reason why it should be altered. The 
principal use he made of such marriages 
was to show that notwithstanding their 
numbers they did not shock public opinion, 
and that parties who had contracted them 
suffered no reproach from their relatives 
or comrades. He had been ridiculed for 
estimating the number of these marriages 
since 1835 at thirty thousand. Perhaps 
that statement was exaggerated. His 
right hon. Friend the Member for the 
University of Cambridge, who had at 
tempted to demonstrate the error of the 
assertion by the reductio ad absurdum, 
when he stated that, if so, one marriage in 
every four must be with a wife’s sister, for- 
got that his (Mr. S. Wortley’s) calculations 
extended to the whole kingdom and to the 
colonies, while the right hon. Gentleman 
confined himself to England and Wales 
alone. But the cared not what the exact 
number might be. It was admitted that 
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3,000 or 4,000 such marriages had been 


solemnised; and therefore, averaging the 
number of children from each of these 
marriages at three, no fewer than 8,000 
men and women, and 12,000 children, in 
all 20,000 persons, were personally in- 
jured by the existing law. During the re- 
cess, a society, called the London Union 
Society, had circulated a series of queries 
to clergymen to ascertain the number of 
marriages, celebrated in London and else- 
where, which could be called offensive 
marriages. According to the Guardian 
newspaper it appeared that, by the answers 
returned, only 262 cases of such marriages 
could be adduced, and that of these 169 
were marriages with the sister of a de- 
ceased wife. [Mr. A. J. B. Hore: There 
were only eight or ten cases in London. ] 
He (Mr. S. Wortley) was not aware that 
the statement had passed through the 
hands of the hon. Member for Maidstone. 
With respect to these marriages, however, 
it had been given in evidence by clergy- 
men examined before the Commission, that 
great numbers of them had been performed 
by the Church in ignorance of the degrees 
of affinity subsisting between the parties. 
It might be said that bigamy was common 
also; but bigamy met with public scorn, 
indignation and punishment, while these 
marriages were not regarded as in any 
way offensive, but rather as praiseworthy 
and proper. He would now read to the 
House the testimony borne by several 
clergymen to the impolicy of continuing 
the present state of the law on this sub- 
ject. The Rev. Thomas Dale, now rector 
of St. Pancras, and who had also had 
great experience in the parish of St. 
Bride’s, Fleet-street, observed— 

“So far as my parochial experience extends, 
the prohibition of marriage with a deceased wife’s 
sister operates far more to the promotion than to 
the prevention of crime. Among the lower classes 
cohabitation without marriage is almost invariably 
the result, while the few conscientious persons 
who are deterred by the law from forming such a 
connexion are precisely those to whom it would 
bea benefit. Were the prohibitions founded on 
Scripture, we ought, at whatever sacrifice, to 
obey God rather than man; but I cannot see the 
expediency of a law which, having no such sane- 
tion, is observed only by the scrupulous, evaded 
by the wealthy, and defied or disregarded by the 
poor,” 

The Rev. J. H. Gurney, rector of St. 
Mary’s, Marylebone, remarked— 

“On the other hand, looking at the poor, and 
the size of their houses generally, it is quite clear 
that if it be desirable for the aunt to be the 
trainer, then it is equally clear that she should 
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be the stepmother. A common dwelling in their 
case implies and necessitates cohabitation. Very 
often two chambers are not to be had; and, at 
any rate, there is such a want of privacy, and so 
much of compulsory contiguity, that delicacy will 
be shocked and outraged while the two persons 
live apart, or a closer union will take place, with 
permission of the law or in defiance of it. Now, 
as it is quite clear the Legislature cannot make 
one law for the rich and another for the poor, and 
the policy of such a measure is essentially dif- 
ferent with reference to the two classes, it seems 
to me almost a self-evident proposition that it 
must just let the matter alone. It does not concern 
Parliament, nor fall within their province. Many 
persons have a strong feeling against such unions, 
but they have no right to impose a yoke upon 
their neighbours; and the attempt to do so, it 
seems, is resented as a wrong, which men’s na- 
tural sense of justice revolts against. In our 
rank of life, I think it an invasion of our 
liberty which we have a fair right to complain 
of. You and I can settle such matters for our- 
selves, at least as well as Lord Lyndhurst and 
they who voted with him, very blindly, after little 
thought and no inquiry. But the grievance to 
you and me is nothing as compared to the poor 
man’s grievance. We can get nurses and go- 
vernesses for our children. A kind sister-in-law 
perhaps will come and live with us, and we can 
give her such accommodation as she wants. He 
has not room in his house for any female but a 
wife: none but an aunt can be expected to take 
charge of the children without pay, and the law 
says peremptorily and arbitrarily that the aunt 
must not be the wife. I must say, I 
think it has a great deal to answer for already, 
and the sooner it takes to repentance and confes- 
sion the better. This hardship on the poor, I 
think, wants pressing particularly. Almost every- 
body to whom you talk on the subject in society, 
has in his mind the case which may be his own. 
The habits and feelings of gentlemen and ladies 
are the things referred to. The number of per- 
sons probably affected in a whole generation 
among the upper classes is comparatively incon- 
siderable—the number of persons, I mean, who 
would marry a sister-in-law but for a prohibiting 
law. But lower down, it affects tens of thousands 
of widowers. It is almost always desirable that 
the man left with a young family, there, should 
marry again. Very often he must have a female 
in the house before his wife is buried, to take 
charge of the youngest children. Upon whom can 
he reckon often but a sister-in-law, in an hour like 
that ? What so fit as that she should stay on 
with him, if there be no impediment ? When she 
has got almost a mother’s place in the affections 
of her children, it seems cruel to turn her away. 
Yet she cannot stay with comfort and propriety, 
when things have resumed their usual course, ex- 
cept as the second wife. ‘ That she must not be,’ 
says the law; ‘she must turn out, and a chance 
stranger must take her place.’” 


The Hon. and Rey. Mr. Villiers observed — 


“T cannot perceive that it is forbidden in the 
word of God; on the contrary, the limitation of 
Leviticus xviii. 18, seems to be a sanctioning to 
marrying a sister of a wife when deceased. The 
question appears to me to be one purely of ex~ 
pediency. ‘The alteration of the law will not pro- 
bably diminish the happiness of social intercourse 
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in the upper classes, but it may make a change in | amongst them, if the measure you have brought 
those brotherly and sisterly familiarities which | forward be carried.” 

have hitherto existed, and existed with advantage. 
But I conceive the great gain will really be to ij ‘sh ed 
the poorer classes, who, I am convinced, with | politan parish, remarked— 

very few exceptions, never trouble themselves; ‘‘ My own experience as pastor of more than 
about the legality of the question at all. If they | one populous parish leads me to believe that the 
are aware of theillegality, they escape from the dif- | present law presses heavily both upon rich and 
ficulty by dispensing with the marriage ceremony; | poor. I have been compelled, as a surrogate, to 
and if they are ignorant of the illegality they | refuse to grant licence, as well as to solemnise 
violate the law, and the object of the Legislature | marriage, in the former class ; and to prohibit the 
is equally defeated. In short, I am decidedly of | publication of banns in the latter. In one in. 
opinion that the repeal of the present law, while | stance that I can call to mind, I happened to 
it may partially, and very partially, affect the | know that marriage between the parties was after. 
habits of society among the upper classes, will} ward solemnised at another church; and I have 
remove a barrier to marriage which now exists, | good reason to believe that many marriages are 
but which I do not believe God ever set up. It| prevented so as to cause unhappiness among 
will prevent much immorality among the poor, | the scrupulous, and immorality among the reck- 
relieve many a burdened conscience, and tend to | Jess, under the present state of the law. If this 
the increase of happiness amongst large numbers | experience —which I believe to be the experience 
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Another clergyman, the rector of a metro. 





of our fellow-countrymen.” 
Dr. Hook remarked— 


“People in general do not consider such mar- 
riages improper. They cannot be proved to be 
improper by Scripture. The question is, there- 
fore, one of expediency, and my experience as a 
parochial minister induces me to think the mea- 
sure expedient. Yet when a poor man has lost 
his wife, whatever may be his feelings, he is al- 
most compelled to replace her as soon as he can. 
To him the wife is not only the companion but 
the nurse of his children, and the servant-of-all- 
work in the house. If a stepmother is thus neces- 
sary, where are the children so likely to find one 
who will regard them with affection, and treat 
them with kindness, as in the sister of their 
mother, whom from early years they have 
known and loved? On these grounds, if ever 
a convocation be called, and 1 be elected one 
of the proctors, I shall move for an alteration, 
in this regard, in the table of kindred and affinity. 
Until this be case, I shall be glad to see such 
marriages legalised by the civil rite.” 


Another gentleman, a rector in one of our 
largest manufacturing towns, observed— 


“ Believing that Scripture contains no positive 
prohibition against a man marrying two sisters, 
and believing also, that were an alteration made 
in the law upon this point, much sin would be 
avoided ; these considerations have induced me to 
be of opinion that a change in the law would 
operate beneficially upon the morality of the na- 
tion.” 


Another clergyman of a populous parish 
said— 

“ My own judgment is, that it is unwise to go 
beyond Scripture rule unless a strong case be 
made out; that the implication evidently con- 
tained in Leviticus xviii. 18, is, that the concu- 
binage with a living wife’s sister was unlawful, 
but that marriage with a deceased wife’s sister 
was not forbidden ; and that it would promote the 
cause of morality, especially among the lower 
orders, to abrogate the existing law.” 


Another clergyman, a rector in the imme- 
diate vicinity of London, remarked— 


“ T believe, most sincerely, from my knowledge 
of the poor, that much eyil would be prevented 





of every parish priest who has large numbers en- 

trusted to his spiritual cure — be really as exten- 

sive as I suppose, it must be weighed as a ques- 

tion of expediency against that supposed inconve- 
| nience which it is said will arise from destroying 
| the confidence that now subsists between brothers 

and sisters-in-law. If the object of law be to 

promote the general good, care must be taken 
| lest in the attempt to effect that end a correlative 
evil be not originated. My own experience leads 
me to believe that this error has been committed 
by the somewhat inconsistent Act which has le 
galised marriages for the past, while its operation 
forbids the possibility of legalising any such for 
the future,” 


Another clergyman, writing from one of 
our great metropolitan towns, observed— 


“ With respect to the poor, as far as my minis- 
terial experience goes, after a residence of more 
than one and thirty years in a dense population 
of the humblest classes, I cannot but regard it of 
the utmost importance to encourage the respect 
of the poor ‘for the holy estate of matrimony, 
and for the law of the land; as also to diminish 
their temptations, to promote their self-esteem, to 
confirm their cottage comforts, and to facilitate 
their obtaining for children bereaved of a mother 
the nearest substitute for maternal care ; and, to 
my mind, it seems clear, that one means of effect- 
ing this would be to remove the stigma which now 
attaches to marriage with a wife’s sister, and to 
render lawful and honourable (about which the 
poor are very sensitive), that so fitting and proper 
and often needful a relation.” 


He next begged to call the attention of the 
House to the following passage in a letter 
written by the curate of St. Pancras, the 
Rey. Mr. Stainforth. He says— 


“ Nor is it possible for a person in my situation 
to overlook the practical consequences of the pre- 
sent state of things. Few people ought to know 
these consequences better than myself, for nearly 
a thousand couples pass yearly through my hands, 
and I find that I have frequently, though unknow- 
ingly, joined together those whose union is still 
forbidden, while among the lower classes the cere- 
mony is too often dispensed with altogether. I 
should not think much of this argument if the lan- 
guage of the Bible were explicitly against the 
practice, or if such evils resulted from it 3% 
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from the union of persons who are too nearly 
allied by blood. But as I conscientiously believe 
that neither of the objections can be made good, 
[ think it a great evil to insist upon a rule in 
which no sacred principle is involved, and which 
js found to be at variance with the feelings of a 
large class of society.” 


He had also before him the opinion of the 
Bishop of Sodor and Man, who had been 
for many years incumbent of the living of 
Battersea. He says— 

“Having had for many years the charge of 

a large suburban parish, I became acquainted 
with several persons who had married their de- 
ceased wife’s sister. The sister-in-law, in these 
eases, was the person upon whom the care of the 
children devolved: she was the best and nearest 
substitute for the mother. In these cases it was 
greatly to the advantage of the children that the 
second marriage took place. Without marriage 
the sister-in-law could not have resided in the 
house, the labourer’s house affording no spare 
room. The parties I have in view married with- 
out the knowledge that their marriage was illegal ; 
they were possibly led to form this opinion from 
the fact that many such marriages had taken 
place amongst the more educated portion of the 
community, before the repeal of that Act which 
rendered such marriages voidable but not void. 
So far as the poor are concerned, I believe that 
an alteration in the present law is much to be 
desired.” 
[Sir R. H. Inexrts: What is the date of 
the letter ?] The date of that letter was 
so far back as the year 1842. He had 
other letters from other clergymen, but he 
thought he had read enough to sustain 
his proposition. There was one other con- 
sideration which he begged the House to 
recollect, and that was that the parties to 
the marriages were not the only persons 
interested—there were the children. And 
he had no hesitation in saying that, al- 
though the majority of women in the high- 
est class might be against those marriages, 
if they went amongst the middle and lower 
classes they would find the opinion of the 
majority was in favour of them. As he 
was going to observe, the children of the 
parties were also interested in the ques- 
tin. They were born from year to year, 
some of them without a knowledge of the 
position of their parents—others with a 
painful sense of their position—and that 
was a matter which he begged of the 
House to take into consideration. He 
would read a letter, in the next place, 
from the Rey. Mr. Drummond, a most 
esteemed clergyman; that letter exempli- 
fied the position of the families in which 
such marriages occurred. He says— 

a1 this day, through Admiral Dundas, sent a 
Petition to the House of Commons, signed most 
cheerfully by every householder, nearly, in what 
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is called Old Charlton, in favour of your Bill for 
an alteration in the present Marriage Act. Most 
heartily do I wish you success. I have carefully 
considered the matter, and, in my humble judg- 
ment, I feel certain your Bill, if passed, will check 
much immorality among the poorer classes; their 
circumstances more especially lead them into 
temptation which those in larger houses, and bet- 
ter educated, can more easily avoid. I cannot 
believe, as has been sometimes said, that it is un- 
scriptural that a man should marry his wife’s sis- 
ter. The law of man has made it sin, but you 
cannot make the poor man believe the law of God 
does. I have an instance in this place of one 
who, with the exception of this infringement of 
the law, as it now stands, is as correct and good 
a Christian as can be named in any situation of 
life, and I cannot tell you the pain I felt in regis- 
tering his child after baptism as illegitimate ; but, 
as the law stands, | could not do otherwise, cruel 
as I believe it to be.” 


Then there was also the question to be 
considered, whether with respect to the 
parties who had so married contrary to the 
existing law, the clergyman could give 
them the benefits of his sacred office. He 
could refer to a correspondence between 
the clergyman of a parish and one of his 
principal parishioners, for whom he had 
for years entertained the greatest respect, 
in illustration of the difficulties arising on 
that part of the case. The clergyman in 
writing to him says— 

“JT know not that I differ with you much in 
opinion, but while this law exists the marriage is 
not legal ; you are, therefore, living in fornication, 
and I cannot admit you to the sacrament.” 


There was no choice left to the clergyman. 
It was not a legal marriage, and, however 
respectable the man might be, or however 
regular in his attendance at church, the 
clergyman says he could not encourage 
him to go to communion. That was a 
consequence of the present law; and he 
believed there might be many instances 
cited to show that while the present law 
was inconsistent with the feelings of the 
people, and while they could violate it with 
the consent of their friends, and were not 
reproached by society, they on the other 
hand felt as a painful consequence of the 
operation of the law, that they were denied 
the sacrament. Persons so circumstanced 
were left without any choice; the clergy 
had no choice; and they were prohibited 
from presenting themselves at the altar, 
though otherwise they would have been 
most frequent in their attendance. Such 
persons and their children naturally felt 
that they were injured in their dearest 
rights, and that they were entitled to claim 
an alteration in the condition of the law. 
In a multitude of instances marriages of 
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this description were contracted with the | culty; and he certainly found that this cag 
full advice and approbation of friends, and | afforded an extraordinary illustration o 
it was most painful to all parties that they | what a small number of persons migh 
should be condemned by the law of the | accomplish, and how by combination the 
land. might attain ends opposed to the opinions 


Sm F. THESIGER, in opposing the | of the great mass of the community, which, 3 


Motion, said, he was anxious to place be- generally speaking, was too inert to set it 
fore the House, as briefly as possible, but self against the active exertions of a small 
with perfect frankness and absence of re-/| but energetic minority. In coming toa 
serve, the reasons which had induced him | decision on this question, the House would 
to come to a conclusion the opposite of that | find that the history of the proceedings 
at which his right hon. and learned Friend taken with regard to it were not imma 
had arrived—a conclusion which rendered | terial. About ten years ago, a number 
it impossible for him to avoid saying that | of persons of considerable station and 
he thought it would be most inexpedient | wealth, some of whom had violated the lay 
and mischievous to pass any such measure | by contracting marriages which it probi. 
as the Bill then before the House into a| bited, and others who were scrupulous o 
law. No doubt, any proposition proceed- | the subject, but desired an alteration of 
ing from his right hon. and learned Friend | the law, associated themselves together; 
was entitled to respect, and he himself de- | and as a first step towards the accomplish. 
served great praise for the earnest at-| ment of their object, tliey employed a firm 
tention which he had devoted to the sub-|of attorneys of great respectability and 
ject, and for the distinguished ability with | high character for the purpose of taking 
which he had brought it forward. It was | such steps as might be necessary for the 
scarcely necessary for him to remind the| accomplishment of their object. The 
House that the Bill before them was one of | House had now before them some proofs of 
the very highest importance; the relation | what had been effected by the perseve- 
with which it proposed to dea! was one} rance, skill, address, and sustained energy 
which was the foundation of the whole} with which those gentlemen devoted them- 
fabric of society; the happiness and mo-| selves to the prosecution of the object 
rality of thousands was dependent upon it, | with which they had been intrusted. They 
and all must naturally be anxious to form | commenced their operations in the year 
a correct judgment on the subject. [He (Sir| 1840 by the publication of several pamph- 
F. Thesiger) had done all in his power to | lets, written with great ability, in which 
master its difficulties. He had read, and that | the question of the prohibition of marriage 
was no small matter, the greater part, if| with a deceased wife’s sister was fully dis- 
not nearly the whole, of the pamphlets that | cussed, both upon the divine and upon hu- 
had been published on the subject; he had | man law,and conclusions were insisted upon 
attended closely to the debates regarding} in unison with the Bill now before the 
it that had taken place in that House; and} House. Then circulars were addressed 
the result of his feelings and his judgment, | to the archbishops and bishops, asking for 
or a combination of both, led him to think | their opinions, which however were not 
that the passing of the Bill would be both | attended with any great success. Petitions 
inexpedient and improper. Looking eare-| were solicited from various parishes. Cases 
fully and attentively at the whole question, | were laid before several leading members of 
he had thought it right to do all in his| the bar for their opinions: even the crimi- 
power in the outset to ascertain the real] nal law and the law of settlement were 
state of public feeling on the measure | taken advantage of to raise the question, 
before them. He was ready to concede | and keep it alive in the public mind; and 
that where anything depended upon mere | at last nine different persons were retained 
human will or human legislation, public} to resort to allotted districts for the pur 
opinion was much to be regarded ; and} pose of collecting evidence to support them 
where a law coming within such a de-|in their endeavours to attain the object 
scription was opposed to the general sen-| which they had in view. He did not mean 
timent and feeling of the majority of} to say that any of those professional get- 
the people, such a law ought not to be|tlemen had been selected on account of 
permitted to continue. But he must dis-} their known opinions respecting the ques 
tinctly state, that in the attempt to disco-| tion now before the House; neither did he 
ver the condition of public opinion upon| mean in the least to insinuate that they 
this subject, he encountered great diffi-] were not gentlemen of high character and 
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that they performed their duty with fidelity; 
but considering the circumstances under 
which they were employed, and the object 
of their inquiry, it was impossible that 
they could take an impartial view of the 
question which the House of Commons 
was now called upon to decide. In pro- 
ceeding to different parts of the country 
for the purpose of procuring evidence, it 
was natural to suppose that they would, in 
the first place, be introduced to persons who 
were interested in the success of their 
object, and from such persons they would 
learn little that did not make for their 
preconceived opinions; and from them they 
would be brought into communication with 
other parties who were as much interested 
in procuring an alteration of the law, and, 
being so passed from one to another, it 
was not to be expected that the informa- 
tion which they obtained could be regarded 
as anything but partial and unsatisfactory. 
Now, the whole of the evidence so col- 
lected constituted the staple of the report, 
and that report reflected nothing more 
than the materials collected under the cir- 
cumstances that he had described. In 
looking at the report, he found that forty- 
one witnesses had been examined, of whom 
ten had been professionally employed, fif- 
teen had been married contrary to the ex- 
isting state of the law, or were otherwise 
interested in the success of the proposed 
alteration; two were lawyers, of which 
number one was the Lord Advocate of 
Scotland, and the other a German lawyer; 
fourteen clergymen, and ministers of dif- 
ferent denominations who differed in their 
opinions; and then, with such evidence 
before them, he was anxious to see what 
view the Commissioners themselves took, 
and for that the House might refer to the 
report. It admits that the opinion of the 
mass of the community was opposed to the 
proposed alteration of the law. That the 
majority of the clergy of the Established 
Church objected to these marriages. That 
in Ireland the great majority of the clergy 
of the Established Church disapproved of 
these connexions, which were also gene- 
tally disapproved of by the Presbyterian 
ministers in that country. That in 
Scotland the opinion of the clergy is de- 
tidedly against these marriages; and that 
among the laity of the united kingdom 
the prevalent feeling is against them. 
With this concurrence of public opinion 
against the change proposed in the law, 
he was anxious to ascertain what were the 
teasons which influenced the Commission- 
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ers to incline, as they obviously did, to 
the Bill of his right hon. Friend. They 
were to be found scattered up and down 
in the report, and were to be extracted 
from various parts of it. As far as he col- 
lected them, they were ‘ because families 
of a religious and moral character have, in 
several instances, when such connexions 
have taken place among themselves or 
their friends, been perfectly satisfied upon 
a consideration of the whole subject, that 
such marriages were not objectionabie 
either in a religious or a moral point of 
view ; because such marriages will take 
place when circumstances occur which are 
calculated to bring them about; because 
they spring out of a peculiar combination 
of cireumstances—called in another place 
‘a concurrence of circumstances giving 
rise to mutual attachments ’"—which, when 
they do oceur, give rise to feelings natu- 
rally leading to marriage; and because it 
is not the state of the law, prohibitory or 
permissive, which has governed, or ever 
will effectually govern them.”’ With all 
respect for the distinguished persons who 
drew up this report, he must confess he 
was not satisfied with these reasons. He 
did not wish to take any advantage of un- 
guarded expressions, but it was quite ob- 
vious that the same course of reasoning 
might be adopted to justify any viola- 
tion of a law, where the passions, the 
desires, or the convenience of men, ac- 
companied by ‘‘a concurrence of cireum- 
stances’’ instigated them to disregard it. 
On the whole, then, it did really appear to 
him that the reasons placed upon the face 
of that report as grounds for making this 
important change in the law of marriage, 
were such as ought by no means to carry 
conviction to any unprejudiced mind. He 
believed it was admitted on all hands that 
if marriage with a deceased wife’s sister 
were against the law of God, it would be 
most presumptuous in any human legisla- 
ture to give its sanction to it. This was 
peculiarly one of those cases in which 
every man must judge for himself whether 
or not the divine law was opposed to the 
change intended to be brought about. 
For his part he should have been glad to 
have obtained the opinion of the Church 
upon the question by an assembly of 
divines, in convocation, or some other 
manner. It would probably be said, that 
to look to the decisions of such an as- 
sembly with implicit deference, would be a 
weak abandonment of the rights of private 
judgment, and the suggestion would pro- 
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bably finc no favour in that House; he be- 
lieved it would not, and he felt, therefore, 
that he must endeavour, as well as he 
could, to come to such conclusion as the 
varied evidence laid before them would en- 
able him to arrive at, and to form the most 
correct judgment that, under the cireum- 
stances, he could of the matter then before 
the House. After all, it was a very pain- 
ful subject to discuss before such an as- 
sembly as the House of Commons; but it 
would be the less necessary for him to en- 
ter into very minute details, as the speech 
of his hon. and learned Friend the Member 
for Plymouth, and that of his right hon. 
Friend the Member for the University 
of Oxford, had on former occasions almost 
exhausted the subject, and he felt that 
if he were to take up the ground which 
they had most ably occupied, he should 
only weaken the effect of their admira- 
ble arguments. Considering, however, 
the question to be one of the highest 
importance, he could not permit it to be 
disposed of without, to some extent, laying 
before the House the views which sug- 
gested themselves to his mind. In the 
first place, he believed that the prohibitions 
contained in the Levitical law were part, 
not of the political, but of the moral law of 
the Jews, and that those prohibitions were 
of universal application. These laws were 
in his judgment in full operation under 
the Christian dispensation, where they are 
enforced by a higher sanction and a purer 
morality. The close and mystical union 
between husband and wife which is so 
often inculeated, and so strikingly enforced 
in the Gospel, leads irresistibly to the 
conclusion that a marriage with the near 
relations of the wife would be abhorrent to 
the more refined and higher principles of 
Christianity. Much might have been per- 
mitted under the looser morality of the 
ancient Jews, which was excluded under 
the purer rule of the Christian dispensa- 
tion, for the union of man and wife, under 
the law of Christ, was far holier and more 
intimate than under the older law; and 
what was allowed under the one, might 
very well be made sinful by a higher and 
holier law. Looking, then, at the old law 
and at the Gospel, he conceived that he 
was enabled to sustain the opinions which 
he entertained, not only from parity of rea- 
soning, but from positive injunction. The 
prohibition contained in one of the verses of 
Leviticus, on which so much of this case was 
supposed to rest, could only be construed in 
the way contended for by supposing it con- 
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tained a divine sanction for polygamy, 
which—though indulgences were permit. 
ted to the Jews on account of the hardness 
of their hearts—will hardly be asserted by 
any one, was ever sanctioned by the Divine 
will, Still, many persons stumbled a 
that text in a state of doubt and per. 
plexity, finding it impossible to come t 
any satisfactory conclusion. Now, to those 
who entertained such doubts he should ven. 
ture to address this interrogatory. What, 
under such circumstances, did wisdom re. 
quire of them? He did not mean a nar. 
row, selfish, worldly, prudence—but what 
did a high and enlarged wisdom require 
of them? It required this, that they 
should not concur in an act which, for any- 
thing they could tell, might be opposed to 
the Divine law, and so as was said ona 
more honourable occasion, ‘‘ they should 
haply be found fighting against God.” His 
right hon. and learned Friend had not 
dealt fairly with the councils. He stated 
it was not until the fourth century that 
any trace of the prohibition of these mar. 
riages was to be found in them, and that 
the origin of it was lost in obscurity. But 
if such prohibition is found in councils of 
this early date, it was reasonable to sup- 
pose that their decisions were only de- 
elaratory of what was and had been the 
general opinion of the Christian world at 
and antecedent to the period at which such 
councils sat. These councils had also been 
disparaged, because many of their injune- 
tions had been in more recent times en- 
tirely disregarded. But the distinction 
must always be borne in mind between 
matters of order and discipline, which were 
of temporary, and matters of faith and 
morals, which were of perpetual, obliga 
tion. Let them show him any instance in 
which upon those higher points there had 
been a fluctuation of opinion or practice, 
and the argument might then be worth 
something; otherwise, it were no more 
than if a man were to say that the consti- 
tution of England was founded on Magna 
Charta, and he were to be answered by 
pointing to some of its provisions which 
were disregarded and had become obso- 
lete. The state of public feeling, then, 
being as he hoped he had truly deseribed 
it, he begged the House now for a moment 
to consider the first effects which the legis- 
lation which they were called on to adopt 
must necessarily produce. Those effects 
would be to legalize marriages contract 

with a full knowledge that they were vl0- 
lations of the law of the land; and in n0- 
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ticing that probable effect of the measure 
he must be permitted to say that the law 
of 1835 gave them no great encourage- 
ment to proceed in a course of retrospec- 
tive legislation. That law was passed to 
meet a particular case. It was said that 
the bishops would not have supported it 
unless they believed it to be in consonance 
with the law of God. It was not for him 
to question the grounds upon which the 
bishops gave their votes; but of this there 
could be no doubt, that that law had the 
character of a species of compromise, and 
was evidently stamped with inconsistency. 
But it expressly enacted that all such mar- 
riages contracted after 1835 should be null 
and void. An appeal was now made to 
Parliament on behalf of persons who, with 
the full knowledge of the law, had chosen 
to contract these marriages. Now, con- 
sider what they must have done prelimi- 
nary to it. Hither upon the obtaining a 
licence, or before the publication of banns, 
there must have been a false declara- 
tion, and at the time of the ceremony 
they must have disregarded the solemn 
warning addressed to them in _ these 
words :— 

“T require and charge you both, as ye will 
answer at the dreadful day of judgment, when the 
secrets of all hearts shall be disclosed, that, if 
either of you know any impediment why ye may 
not be joined together in matrimony, ye do now 
confess it.” 


Marriages 


His right hon. Friend the Member for the 
University of Cambridge suggested to him 
that this only applied to marriages by the 
clergyman, and not to those before the 
registrar, and he was perfectly right. But 
before a marriage in either way, the pre- 
Vious declaration was required, which is, 
“that there is no lawful,” not as sug- 
gested, no scriptural impediment after 
“efiect.”” One cannot too strongly con- 
demn those who, in England, have con- 
tracted such marriages subsequently to the 
passing of the Act of William LV., for they 
have deliberately entered into alliances 
which that Act rendered absolutely void— 
nothing can justify or extenuate such con- 
duet. But the impediment which these par- 
hes were enjoined to declare was ‘lawful 
mpediment,”” and not “scriptural impedi- 
ment.” In page 143 of the Appendix, a 
person who had contracted one of these 
illegal marriages writes— 


“When I took that important step I had fully 
Satisfied my mind that it was thoroughly justifi- 
able on the grounds of good morals and sound re- 
ligion, and in accordance with the written word of 
God. I knew, of course, that I was running coun- 
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ter to the Act of Parliament. If I did either re- 
ligious or moral wrong, repealing the Act cannot 
now make me right, any more than if I did right 
the Act as it now stands made me wrong.” 


Now, that was a very loose method of 
viewing the infringement of the law, but 
it was a good deal countenanced by the 
report of the Commissioners to that House. 
There would be no difficulty in showing 
that where parties contravened a mere hu- 
man law, which was not in opposition to the 
divine, such an act was little consonant 
either with morality or religion. The right 
hon. and learned Gentleman said that the 
House had to consider the case not merely 
of the parties to these marriages, but the 
ease also of the innocent children born un- 
der them, 20,000 or 30,000 of whom his 
right hon. and learned Friend said were in 
the predicament of being rendered illegiti- 
mate by their legislation. Well, if parties 
were disposed wilfully to violate the law, it 
was not too much to ask that they should 
have a little regard to the consequences. 
If the House were called upon on the pre- 
sent occasion to legislate to prevent the 
evil consequences of evil actions from ex- 
tending to innocent persons, they might 
erase all their criminal code, because 
the consequences of crime were never, 
and could not be, confined to the guilty, 
but necessarily extended to every person 
connected with them. But it was said 
that the repeal of the law was peculiarly 
called for for the sake of the poor, and they 
were told that, owing to the scanty ac- 
commodation of their houses, the conve- 
nience of having a relation at hand at once 
to enter upon the duties of the household 
when the wife died, and the inability of the 
poor to provide pecuniary remuneration to 
any one else—that on all these accounts 
such marriages were likely to take place on 
the part of the poor. But when this ques- 
tion was first agitated in 1840 by the 
wealthy persons who associated themselves 
together, the case of the poor was not one 
that was then very prominent in their 
minds. It was now a very important and 
very useful adjunct;<t was now put more 
prominently forward than the case of the 
wealthy. The right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman even told them that if this were a 
question between persons in the higher 
stations of life he should not think it worth 


‘his while to interfere; but that it was a 


question intimately affecting the middle 
classes and the poor. Now, this allega- 
tion, that the case was one affecting the 
poor, was very little understood, and very 
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much exaggerated. He (Sir F. Thesiger) 
believed that these marriages were not com- 
mon among the poor. The sister-in-law 
was most usually otherwise employed in 
that class of life, and was not able in the 
majority of cases to be present in the house 
on the death of her sister. Every particle 
of the evidence at present before the House 
showed that the statements made regard- 
ing the poor had been grossly exaggerated. 


He would take the return of the number of | 


marriages of this kind contracted since the 
year 1835. They knew that the poor un- 
fortunately constituted the mass of the 
community. But, out of the 1,503 mar- 
riages contracted since 1835, how many 
appeared to have been contracted by me- 
chanics and labourers? Why, forty. His 
right hon. and learned Friend told him to 
read the reasons given in the report why 
the number of these marriages in the re- 
turns was not greater. Well, what the 
Commissioners really stated in the report 
was, that they did not know anything 
about these marriages; that the parties 
were so obscure, that they could not detect 
or discover them. [‘* No, no!”’] There 
was the evidence of the Rev. Mr. Denham, 
of St. Mary-le-Strand, who knew of one 
such marriage among the poor. The Rev. 
Mr. Hatchard, clergyman of a parish con- 
taining 25,000 persons, could only speak of 
his own knowledge of one such case. The 
Rey. Mr. Owen, of Bilston, with a parish 
of 20,000 souls, and surrogate of a district 
containing 780,000 persons, did not think 
that one case had occurred within his dis- 
trict; and all the clergymen who had given 
this evidence were in favour of an altera- 
tion in thelaw. [Mr.8. Worttey: They 
all believe there are a great number that 
they do not know of.] Yes, they “ be- 
lieved”’ it. And was the House to legis- 
late on such grounds? Other witnesses 
said they believed these marriages were not 
frequent among the poor; and the rector of 
a parish, who stated that he had not read the 
evidence, said, he ‘‘understood’’ parties 
were living in a state of concubinage on ac- 
count of the state of the law. But what 
ought Parliament to legislate upon—known 
and admitted facts, or the “‘ belief’’ of these 
parties? Whether he took the statistics 
or the positive evidence, the case of the 
poor entirely failed, and the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman had called upon the 
House to act upon credulity, and legis- 
late without known facts. The parties 
who were promoting this question for their 
own advantage, had no right to press for- 
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ward the case of the poor on such insuffi. 
cient grounds. It would be conceded, that 
some urgent necessity must be shown to 
justify ea post facto legislation. This ur. 
gent necessity, the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman said, was to be found in the 
case of the poor; but he (Sir F. Thesiger) 
had proved that no case for urgency had 
| been made out on the part of that class, 
| whose hardships, if they existed, he ad- 
| mitted would be entitled to the deepest 
sympathy of the House. They were next 
left to inquire whether there was a large 
number of persons entertaining scruples on 
this subject, who yet had not infringed the 
law, but who desired to effect an alteration 
in the law from the peculiar circumstances 
in which they were placed, and who pressed 
their arguments upon the attention of the 
House for their own advantage. He 
thought it would be better if the letters of 
some of these parties had not been intro- 
duced for the purpose of showing the hard- 
ships of the existing law. He adverted to 
one statement which appeared in page 143 
in the Appendix of the Commissioners’ re- 
port, in the form of a letter to Mr. Crow- 
der :— 





“In August, 1836, it pleased God to remove 
from me a wife with whom I had lived nearly 
thirty-six years in as much happiness as falls to 
the lot of most men. I was thus left a widower 
with six daughters, three of whom are married. 
T'wo are at the head of a respectable boarding es 
tablishment for the education of young ladies. 
The youngest is living with me. Having been thus 
deprived of my helpmate, and left with an estab- 
lishment by no means small, which in the opinion 
of the whole of my family could not with propriety 
be intrusted to so young a person as the only 
branch of my family remaining with me, it was 
therefore, with her entire concurrence, and that 
of every other member of the family, that my late 
wife’s sister, who had resided with us as one of 
the family upwards of twenty years, kindly under- 
took the eare of the household, the duties of which 
she has assiduously fulfilled, and, having no con- 
nexions or sympathies out of my family, we are 
now to all appearance destined by Providence to 
spend the remainder of our lives together. Iam 
sure I need not use any argument to show how 
much it would add both to her comfort and my 
own, could we be lawfully placed in the situation 
of man and wife, and this we had determined to 
do, but find the law of consanguinity as it now 
stands to be a bar, and unless this obstacle is 
likely to be speedily removed, we shall be induced 
to adopt some mode to evade or seek redress in 4 
foreign country. I view the prohibition as un- 
just, my conscience bearing me witness. I see 
no law, neither in morals nor religion, that im- 
poses such a prohibition, and in this I am borne 
out by my own family and connexions, including 
my brother’s family and the minister with which 
it is my happiness to be connected, nor do I 
know of any reason, either private or publie, 
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which can be urged against it, except this which 
Jam induced to call an iniquitous statute. We 
are both above sixty years of age, and may not, 
therefore, be charged with the ftrivolities of 
youth.” 


Now, when a case of this kind was brought 
forward to show the hardship of the law, 
where the parties were upwards of sixty 
years of age, and, consequently, might 
have lived together respectably without 
incurring the censure of the world, the 
promoters of this Bill must have been hard 
pressed for instances to show the hardships 
of the present law. The right hon. and 
learned Gentleman and the Commissioners 
said they did not expect, if the present 
Bill passed, there would be many more of 
these marriages contracted than had been 
contracted under the existing state of the 
law. Well, then, the House was clearly 
asked to legislate for a comparatively 
small number of cases that were likely to 
occur, and they were also asked to legis- 
late without reference to the great ma- 
jority of instances in which the care and 
attention of the sister-in-law might be of 
the greatest importance to the husband, 
and which he might now enjoy, but which, 
if this Bill should pass, it would be impos- 
sible for him to receive. The opponents 
of this Bill admitted that the sister-in-law 
might be the best guardian of the orphan 
children; but they also felt that the natural 
affections arising from the near relation in 
which she stood to them might be per- 
fectly sufficient for their protection without 
imposing upon the husband and his sister- 
in-law the necessity of contracting a mar- 
riage. The opponents of this Bill also 
said, that if the parties contracting such a 
marriage were young, it was probable that 
family might be born to them—that the 
natural affection of the mother springing 
up in the breast of the aunt might pre- 
dominate over other ties—and that she 
would then have the same feelings towards 
the children of her sister which were ordi- 
narily attributed to the stepmother. If 
the parties were old, they might live toge- 
ther without the censure of the world, and 
the care and attention of the sister-in-law 
might be bestowed by her just as effi- 
ciently and affectionately as if she had 
contracted a marriage with the husband of 
her deceased sister. But when was it that 
this care and these attentions were most 
required? It was at the moment when 
the grave had closed upon the wife— 
when the bereaved and distracted husband 
looked around him, and wondered who 
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would accept the charge for which he was 
then utterly unfit—it was at that moment 
that the affectionate solicitude of the sis- 
ter-in-law provided for the occasion; she 
took her natural position silently in the 
house ; she administered the kind offices 
which the bereaved condition of the husband 
and children required; she did it purely and 
efficiently, and without the slightest sus- 
picion attaching to her motives. But, 
take away the prohibition of these mar- 
riages, and what was then her condition ? 
She would shrink from appearing in the 
house of her brother-in-law at the very 
time when she was most needed there ; 
whatever her feelings might be, she knew 
that the censorious would attribute her pre- 
sence to a desire of supplying her sister’s 
place in the affections of the husband. 
Thus she would avoid giving her aid 
at that particular moment when it was 
most requisite; and by the law now pro- 
posed they would deprive these children of, 
instead of supplying them with, the guar- 
dian which nature had given them. Nor 
was this all. How entirely did the pro- 
moters of this measure propose to change 
the relation between the sister-in-law and 
her sister’s husband! She was now re- 
ceived in the family on the footing of a 
sister. Her intercourse was pure and affec- 
tionate, and free from suspicion. But, allow 
the husband to marry his wife’s sister, and 
what would be her condition then? From 
that moment they would make her a stran- 
ger in the family. In the purest sunshine 
of domestic life, clouds would occasionally 
intervene; suppose at such a moment the 
attentions of the husband were directed to 
his sister-in-law ; at present she might in- 
terpose her gentle offices to effect a recon- 
ciliation ; but, change her relation to the 
husband by this Bill, and all her kindness 
during this transient estrangement might 
be turned to suspicion ; let distrust once 
enter the mind of the wife, every trifling cir- 
cumstance would increase it, until it grew 
into the madness of jealousy, and all do- 
mestic happiness would be destroyed. They 
were about to legislate by this Bill profess- 
edly for a small number of parties, while 
they utterly disregarded the vast majority 
of persons who had no desire to contract 
these marriages, and who wished to retain 
for their families what they might at pre- 
sent enjoy—the assistance and protection 
of the sister-in-law. For the sake of 
legislating for a few, they were about to 
sow the seeds of unhappiness, alienation, 
and suspicion in many a family in the 
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country. Last year the Bill of the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman proposed to 
remove the probibition against marriage 
with a wife’s niece. His right hon. and 
learned Friend had now remodelled the 
Bill, and confined himself to allowing mar- 
riages between the husband and the wife’s 
sister. Now, he should like to know on 
what principle, when this Bill had passed, 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman could 
refuse his concurrence and approbation to 
a measure for legalizing marriages with a 
wife’s niece, if any hon. Member should 
bring in such a Bill? The right hon. and 
learned Gentleman allowed of marriage in 
the nearer degree, and left the more dis- 
tant degree under a prohibition. He won- 
dered, too, why the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman refused to allow the brother to 
marry his brother’s widow. These parties 
stood in the same analogous position as 
the parties for whom the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman now proposed to legis- 
late, and the marriage of a brother’s widow 
ought to be equally lawful. The Bill, in 
fact, was only an introduction to successive 
alterations in the law that would allow of 
marriages within almost all the degrees of 
affinity. Parliament could not stop short 
if they agreed to this commencement of 
evils, and then they must soon come to 
what was represented to be the object of a 
petition presented by the Secretary of the 
Admiralty in the earlier part of the day, 
which the hon. Gentleman had inadver- 
tently described as a petition for the repeal 
of the law with regard to all marriages. 
But there was another strong objection 
which he entertained to the Bill, which had 
been furnished by its proposed provisions. 
The Legislature cither had the power, or 
it had not, of dealing with this subject. 
If it had not the power, it could only be 
because there was a Divine prohibition 
against marriages of this description; but 
if there were no Divine prohibition, the 
authority of the Legislature was _para- 
mount, and should be enforced, and every 
person should be bound to obey that law. 
Yet upon the very face of the Act the 
misgivings of the promoters with respect to 
the validity of the law were clearly stamp- 
ed. It was provided— 


“That nothing in this Act contained shall be 
deemed or construed in any civil or ecclesiastical 
court of this realm to alter or in anywise affect 
any doctrine, canon, or law ecclesiastical of the 
United Chureh of England and Ireland, or of the 
Church of Scotland.” 


But if the canon law was not based upon 
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the divine law, the Legislature had clearly 
a power over the canon law. It was ad. 
mitted by the promoters that these mar. 
riages were not divinely prohibited, and 
the Legislature was therefore to allow per. 
sons who entertained different opinions on 
the subject to act upon their own canons 
and doctrines, without being compelled to 
obey that which was superior to their canon 
law. He objected to the Bill because it 
had a tendency to set one party in the 
Church against another. It was deeply to 
be regretted that the Church should be 
rent in twain, but he was afraid that if this 
Bill should pass there would be no difficulty 
in drawing a line of demarcation, and of 
stating on which side would be found those 
clergymen who would solemnise these mar. 
riages and those who would not. The 
breach between these two parties in the 
Church was wide enough already ; but the 
present Bill would have the strongest ten 
dency to widen it, because it would place 
an additional badge upon the two sections 
of the Church by which they would be 
known. This was a reason which ought 
to weigh with the House before they passed 
this Bill. It was clear that there were a 
great number of clergymen who would re- 
fuse to solemnise marriages of this kind. 
But what was the poor man to do if his 
clergyman refused to solemnise such 
marriage? ‘* Oh,” it was said, “ he will 
have nothing to do, if he can’t obtain the 
sanction of his own clergyman, but to go 
to a neighbouring parish where the min- 
ister holds different notions.” But the 
poor man could not leave his home; he 
was tied to his oceupation, and he could 
not afford the residence necessary to en- 
able him to solemnise a marriage in an- 
other parish. But suppose he did, and 
suppose him married to his wife’s sister. 
He returned to his parish; his clergyman 
thought he had been guilty of the infringe- 
ment of a divine law, and refused him the 
sacrament. It was a painful denial, and 
the facts mentioned by his right hon. and 
learned Friend at the close of his speech 
were very distressing; but it was clear that 
the minister had only done his duty, where 
parties had transgressed the law of the 
Church, to refuse this sacred ordinance. 
What was the consequence? Either the 
poor man would be driven into the ranks 
of Dissent, or he would be compelled to 
remain without the comfort which he would 
derive from the sacrament as long as he 
remained iri the parish. It was said that 
parties desirous of contracting these mar- 
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riages might go before the registrar. But 
he believed that the feeling was very strong 
among all classes against having their mar- 
riages contracted in the presence of the 
registrar, and the worst thing that could 
take place under the law would be that 
they would be driven to the registrar, 
But, when these parties had contracted 
marriages before the registrar, they would 
not be in a better position in their parish 
with regard to their minister. They would 
be left in the same unhappy and melan- 
choly position, and in every respect his 
right hon. and learned Friend’s Act would 
be most mischievous and highly detrimental 
to the best interests and feelings of society. 
Under all these circumstances, he (Sir 
F. Thesiger) felt it to be his incumbent 
duty to resist the passing of this law. 
He had endeavoured feebly and imper- 
fectly to state the grounds on which he 
most deeply felt the necessity of resisting. 
It was probable that many of the grounds 
of his opposition were not founded in rea- 
son, and were capable of being answered ; 
but he entertained them deeply; upon them 
he ventured to act ; and should, therefore, 
move that this Bill be read a second time 
that day six months. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word ‘* now,’”’ and at the end of the Ques- 
tion to add the words “‘ upon this day six 
months.”’ 

Cotone, THOMPSON said, he thought 
he could make a correction of one state- 
ment or inference which was advanced by 
the hon. and learned Gentleman who had 
last addressed the House. In all eases of 
theological dispute, and this was one, it 
was always very desirable to know what 
might come next. Nobody ought to ac- 
quiesce too lightly, or presume where an 
adversary was likely to stop. He had, 
therefore, consulted the copy of the form 
for the solemnising of marriages, and he 
found, that after the question to persons 
why they may not be lawfully joined to- 
gether in matrimony, the words which fol- 
lowed were, that ‘‘ so many as are coupled 
together otherwise than God’s word doth 
allow, are not joined together by God; 
neither is their matrimony lawful.” Now 
he submitted that to the most serupu- 
lous man these words, taken together, 
Were sufficient to authorise him to give 
his answer in accordance with his own 
opinion, whether the marriage was for- 
bidden by the law of God or not. There 


was one point so prominent that he would 
add a few words on it. 


The hon. and 
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learned Mover had been asked what reason 
he could give for not introducing a Bill for 
legalising marriage with a wife’s niece. 
He (Colonel Thompson) submitted that the 
question was not what the hon. and learned 
Gentleman might do, but how many hon. 
Members would be found to support it. 
Let the ease be tried, and see what would 
come of it. Where would be found the 
numerous petitioners for marriage with a 
wife’s niece 2 Where would be found the 
clergymen of the Church of England, and 
other denominations, to state their belief 
that such a permission would be conducive 
to the morality of the public? Where 
would be the multitude of complaints 
from those who had so married already, 
and incurred the unpleasant consequences 
arising rom flying in the face of what they 
thought an unjust prohibition 2? He sub- 
mitted that there would be none of these. 
Therefore, without danger, the case might 
be left to find its own conclusion when the 
question was brought before them. 

Mr. HEADLAM said, that his hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for Abingdon 
had made an elaborate argument against 
the Bill, founded upon the manner in which 
it was brought before the House, and the 
class of persons who agitated in favour of 
it. In answer to this argument he con- 
tended that the grievance was one which, 
from its nature, could not be universally 
felt, and that those who looked upon it 
only as an abstract question could not be 
expected to take very lively interest in it, 
or to exert great activity in bringing it 
forward. It was natural that the parti- 
cular persons who suffered from the griev- 
ance should endeavour to obtain redress, 
and an alteration of the law, on their own 
behalf, and he did not see any reason to 
complain of their conduct in so doing. Ie 
thought it the duty of the House to con- 
sider the case with the utmost impartiality, 
and not to allow itself to be biassed by 
any observations upon the conduct of those 
who sought an alteration in the existing 
law. Of course, if Scripture did prohibit 
these marriages, there was an end of the 
question. It is our duty to act upon the 
Divine mandate, and all responsibility is 
taken away from us in so doing ; but, if 
Scripture does not prohibit such marriages, 
then we have no right to invoke its autho- 
rity for the purpose of sanctifying our sen- 
timents, feelings, or prejudices. He (Mr. 
Headlam) denied that Scripture did pro- 
hibit them. Indeed, latterly, m one had 
contended that it did so directly, but ela- 
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borate arguments were adduced to show 
that it did so indirectly. These arguments 
took for their foundation the proposition 
**that man and wife are one flesh” —a 
proposition expressive, undoubtedly, of 
much of truth, but a proposition which 
would lead to all kinds of absurdities, if 
taken literally, and carried out to remote 
consequences. His hon. Friend, feeling 
the weakness of this argument, said, that 
if Scripture were doubtful on the subject, 
then we ought to prohibit these marriages. 
He told the House that it is the highest wis- 
dom not to permit that which might pos- 
sibly be opposed to the Divine law. Now, 
he (Mr. Headlam) differed in some respects 
from this view. He thought it the duty 
of the House not to strain the language of 
Scripture in one direction more than the 
other. It is true that the language of 
Scripture, prohibiting things evil in them- 
selves, may be extended beyond the literal 
meaning. Thus, the commandment ‘‘ Thou 
shalt do no murder,”’ is often construed to 
forbid all deeds of violence. So we are 
taught that the words ‘“‘ Thou shalt not 
steal,’’ extend to prohibit all acts of dis- 
honesty. There can be no objection to 
such an interpretation of passages in 
Scripture of this description, where the 
thing prohibited is evil in all its forms ; 
but marriage is a good and lawful thing in 
itself—a prohibition of marriage is an ex- 
ception, and we have no right to extend 
the exception—that is to say, the prohibi- 
tion of a good thing —further than the 
language of Scripture, construed strictly, 
authorises us. Assuming that the autho- 
rity of the Divine law does not decide the 
case, then the arguments against the Bill 
are of a social kind. The first of these 
arguments is derived from the effeet which 
a repeal of the existing law would have 
upon the relation of husband and wife dur- 
ing the wife’s lifetime. The second ar- 
gument is founded upon its effect on the 
relation of a man to his wife’s sister after 
the death of the wife. With respect to 
the first of these arguments, it is said that 
if a man may by possibility ever marry 
his wife’s sister, there will be an end of 
freedom of social intercourse, and jealousy 
and suspicion will be engendered. He (Mr. 
Headlam) doubted the truth of this in any 
ease ; but the argument is founded upon 
sentiments and fancies, and is not strong 
enough to justify us in enacting a prohibi- 
tion of sych a thing as marriage. The 
argument™*is utterly unintelligible to the 
great mass for whom the House is legis- 
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lating. Conceive a clergyman telling 4 
labouring man desirous of marrying his 
deceased wife’s sister, that he could not 
do so, not because Scripture prohibited 
such marriages, but because if human laws 
permitted them, then the fellow-labourers 
of the man applying would not be able to 
treat the sisters of their existing wives 
with the graceful familiarity now prac. 
tised. Depend upon it it is no light mat. 
ter for this House to legislate upon so deli- 
cate a subject, on reasons confined to one 
class, on reasons unintelligible to the great 
majority. If, then, the House is not 
justified in such legislation by anything 
which takes place during the continuance 
of the marriage relation, what reason was 
afforded by the circumstances which oc- 
curred after that tie had ceased? The 
advocates of the existing law contended 
that it was safe and proper now for a wife’s 
sister to come and live with her brother-in- 
law after the marriage tie had been dis- 
solved by death, but that it would not be 
safe or proper if the law should be altered. 
Were hon. Members quite sure that it is 
safe or proper as the law now stands? 
He begged to refer to a letter which 
would be found at page 153 of the Ap- 
pendix to the report of the Commissioners 
on the Law of Marriage, which had madea 
great impression upon his (Mr. Headlam’s) 
mind, and the whole of which deserved 
attentive perusal. It stated the case of a 
brother-in-law who had taken his deceased 
wife’s sister to live with him. One pas- 
sage of the letter was as follows :— 


“ What I wish especially to impress upon your 
mind is this, that the fact of my taking my wife’s 
sister to live under my roof was exclusively owing 
to the law, which, by forbidding our marriage, 
alone rendered such co-residence possible. And 
yet from this fact has followed, by natural se- 
quence, all the rest which has made the wretched- 
ness of the last five or six years of my life, and 
must make the misery of the residue, if this law 
remains unchanged. The law invites a man little 
more than thirty to take his wife’s sister to his 
home, to soothe his sorrow, to watch over his 
children, and then, when the natural result of this 
intimate society and sympathy follows, it turns 
round upon him and tells him he must be content 
to live a life of torture, or that he must deprive 
his children of that benefit which the law professes 
to secure them.” 


Parties were exposed to live in this man- 
ner for years and years, suffering the tor- 
ture of blighted affections, or to do that 
which must degrade them in the opinion of 
society. With such examples brought be- 
fore them, he had no hesitation in saying 
that no brother-in-law could be advised to 
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take his deceased wife’s sister to live with 
him. The danger under the existing law 
js even greater than it would be under the 
proposed change. If the law were repealed 
there would be a violation of the customs 
and nice feelings of society in the case of 
a brother-in-law living with the sister of 
his deceased wife, but there would not be 
a danger of those direful evils hinted at in 
the letter he had read. Hon. Members 
might say that this was an exceptional 
case; but they should recollect that every 
man who was influenced by such feelings 
was disposed to hide them in the innermost 
recesses of his own breast, and therefore it 
was impossible to say how many cases of 
this kind might exist. No man could say 
how many of such cases existed. It may 
be that the very instances which hon. 
Members think are proofs of the good 
effects of the existing law, are, in re- 
ality, cases similar to that of the writer of 
this letter, where, under a smooth sur- 
face to the world, thoughts and passions 
the most bitter are concealed. Every 
hour this discussion continued, the greater 
difficulty would they find in securing obe- 
dience to this law, because additional 
arguments would be furnished for violat- 
ing it. When the law relative to mar- 
riage is based upon Scriptural authority, 
and in conformity with the feelings of 
mankind, it will be strong to promote re- 
ligion and morality, but without such foun- 
dations a law restraining marriage will be 
weak as cobwebs to control the strong 
passions of mankind. 

Mr. W. P. WOOD said, that it was not 
without some degree of difficulty that he 
had brought himself to address the House 
upon this subject. On a former occasion 
he had felt overwhelmed by the extreme 
delicacy and difficulty of this inquiry, in- 
volving questions on which it was most 
embarrassing to enter, relating to the 
male and female portion of the community, 
independently of the question of Divine 
authority, the solution of which was com- 
plicated by the difficulty of dealing in that 
House with the real interpretation of por- 
tions of Scripture. The difficulty of the 
question had, however, been removed in a 
great measure by the tone and temper in 
which it had been treated by the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman who had 
brought forward the measure. And the 


right hon. and learned Gentleman had, 
by the frame of his Bill, further removed 
some portion, though not the whole, of 
his objections, and on that account also 
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he had the less embarrassment in ap- 
proaching the discussion of the subject. 
It had been rightly said, that every 
Christian and every Member of that House 
must form in his own mind the con- 
clusion whether it was contrary to the 
divine law that a measure of the kind 
introduced by the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman should be adopted by the Le- 
gislature. He admitted that it was a 
matter for every hon. Member’s individual 
conscience ; but at the same time it was a 
matter so serious that he was persuaded 
it was impossible for any one to come to a 
conclusion on the subject until it was set- 
tled, not whether the matter was doubtful, 
but whether the divine law was so clear 
that he was at liberty to vote for an alter- 
ation of the law now standing on the Sta- 
tute-book. However, although he might 
think individually that there was a direct 
prohibition against a marriage of this de- 
scription, that did not prevent him from ar- 
guing the question upon general principles, 
He wished, therefore, in the first instance, 
to argue it as if there were not the slight- 
est indication of the revealed will of God 
on the subject. For he did not think that 
because he might entertain clear opinions 
of the truth of Revelation, for instance, 
that he was therefore incompetent to ad- 
mire the arguments produced by Paley in 
his Natural Theology, or that the still 
more striking treatise of Butler’s Analogy 
between Divine and Natural Religion; and 
so he was not disqualified from entering into 
a consideration of those moral arguments 
which he thought ought to have their 
weight with the House in reference to this 
question, wholly independent of any ques- 
tion of divine prohibition whatsoever. He 
had heard a very strange argument brought 
forward, that the whole onus of proving from 
Scripture the necessity of continuing the ex- 
isting prohibition, rested on those who sup- 
ported the law. It was said that marriage 
was in itself lawful, and therefore it was 
necessary to show that the marriage of a de- 
ceased wife’s sister with her brother-in-law 
was prohibited by the law of God, and 
that, if it could not be shown to be so pro- 
hibited, it ought to be allowed. If that 
argument were correct, what were they to 
say of the ancient nations of antiquity, 
who had their own views of the propriety 
of certain marriages, and yet had no re- 
vealed law of God to guide them? Did 
any man mean to contend that when they 
said that a man should not marry bis 
daughter, or a son his mother, that there 
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was any abridgment of natural liberty ?{peror’s speech was couched in the folloy. 
He thought there was a common feeling | ing terms :— 

which carried along the nations of anti-|}  « Atenim nova nobis in fratrum filias conjugia, 
quity, who had no such light to guide them | sed aliis gentibus solemnia, neque lege ulla pro. 
as we have, to the conclusion that there | hibita. Et sobrinarum diu ignorata, tempore 
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were some marriages which were proper | addito pererebuisse ; morem accomodari prou § 


conducat ; et fore hoc quoque in his, que mox 
usurpentur.” 


to be prohibited by the civil law and insti- | 
tutions of the country, even without a 
direct revelation of the will of the Creator| The Emperor’s argument was, in sub. 
on the subject. They all knew that such | stance, that the ancestors of the Romans 
laws did exist in every nation of antiquity, | disliked such a marriage as he contem. 
and they found that just in proportion as | plated, just as the right hon. Gentle. 
any one of those nations was distinguished man admits that certain ancient coungils 
for its morality, in the same proportion | had a decided objection to the marriage 
were these prohibitive laws the more strin-| of a widower with his deceased wifes 
gent and decided. This was the case with | sister; but then it was to be borne in 
the most remarkable of the heathen na-| mind that their prejudices extended to 
tions of which history had given us any|the marriage of first cousins; and he 
record. The Eastern nations were always | suggested that it would be expedient, 
less strict on this subject than those of|in a social point of view, to shake off the 
Western Europe. In ancient Persia, sis- | trammels of these old customs, and to do 
ters were allowed to marry. The Athe-| like other people, as the right hon. Gea- 
nians allowed half sisters to do so. But) tleman asks us to adopt the practice sane. 
the Romans were distinguished by their | tioned by other nations, such as Germany, 
sturdy morals no less than by their sturdy | for instance. The Senate assented to this 
valour, and were peculiarly strict both as| reasoning, and the Emperor accordingly 
to the marriages they permitted, and as to| made a marriage which proved most dis- 
the law of divorce, which was a kindred | astrous, for the lady poisoned him. But to 
subject. Even to this day we found in the | be serious—for he thought that the House 
Asiatic nations that wherever the law re-| had entered into a very grave and serious 
gulating the intercourse between man and | matter—he had never heard in his life 
woman was of a low description, the morals | time, nor read in history, of any matter of 
of the people were proportionately low. | deeper interest. Questions concerning po 
According to the law of the Romans, it | litical power and pecuniary wealth had 
was doubtful at one time whether even the | been brought before the House, but there 
marriage of first cousins was lawful. A/|was now before it a question which pro 
most remarkable case on the subject, | posed to vary the social and moral position 
which was related by Tacitus, occurred in| of every home in England. He said 
the instance of the Emperor Claudius, who | social and moral, and not religious, adv 
was desirous of marrying his own niece—| sedly, for the House would not alter our 
a kind of marriage for which permission | religious position. No—a unanimous vote 
is accorded, by dispensation, by one of | would not alter one jot or one title of the 
those Churches which the Protestant | Divine law, the tremendous responsibility as 
Church of England was now called upon | to which must still be undertaken by those 
to imitate, he meant the Church of Rome. | who will contract such marriages. Had hon, 
The stern moralist who was the historian | Members considered the social and moral 
of this matter, Tacitus, told us, that for a| position of persons abroad? He did not 
long time before the Emperor had desired | think that nations, any more than indiv- 
to bring forward this proposition, but that | duals, should dwell upon their own exedl- 
he was afraid of the feelings which it lencies, or the faults of their neighbours; 
would occasion among the people. The} but when the example of foreign nations 
parasites, however, who were about him, | was held out to us for imitation, we were 
told him that this kind of marriage was! driven to the comparison ; and he would 
only opposed by antiquated prejudices, | ask hon. Gentlemen what peculiar advan 
and Claudius accordingly went to the | tages they saw in the social or moral post 
Senate, and addressed to that body much tion of foreign countries as compared with 
the same arguments as those which had| our own? He confessed that in those 
been used by the right hon. and learned| which it had been his fortune to visit, 
Gentleman who introduced the Bill. The | there seemed to him to be a singular supe 
report given by the historian of the Em-|riority on our side, which was marked, @ 
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the first place, by the confiding frankness 
and innocent liberty allowed to unmarried 
women, and the deep devotion to domestic 
duties exhibited by the married women 
of this country. As the English were 
a more stay-at-home people than their 
continental neighbours, a greater intimacy 
took place among the members of the 
family cirele; and if that was so, he 
thought that when combined with the 
frankness he had referred to, such fa- 
niliarity would decidedly tend to a relax- 
ation of morals if the barrier was re- 
moved which at present prevented the 
marriage of a widower with his sister-in- 
law. He regretted to find it stated in the 
evidence that in one case parties thus con- 
nected by affinity, finding that they could 
not legally marry, lived in a state of concu- 
binage; and it was added that they were 
persons of respectability, keeping their 
carriage, and that their friends did not 
think the worse of them for what they had 
done. The test of respectability applied 
in one very well-known case was ‘‘ keeping 
a gig; here the parties were advanced 
rather higher in the scale, and ‘kept 
their carriage.”” Then, as to the question 
about the poor. He had never heard of a 
single case of this kind among the poor, 
though he had lived in a parish where there 
was a good deal of district visiting. In 
fact, the poor married at so early an age 
that it was next to impossible for a poor 
widower to find a sister-in-law unmarried. 
They had distinct evidence that it was not 
common amongst the poor. He referred 
to statistical evidence, and not to that of a 
private nature. It was in evidence before the 
Commission that of the 1,500 cases scraped 
together, not above forty were among the 
poor. Many gentlemen had written let- 
ters to say that the poor wished to contract 
such marriages; but what was the value of 
such a declaration without statistical evi- 
dence to support it? He had appealed to 
some of those gentlemen to furnish him 
with some evidence in support of the asser- 
tion, but they could give him no statistical 
facts in support of these views. He would 
state a sample of opinion which was not 
founded on statistics. A medical friend of 
his wished to make, for a purpose connect- 
ed with his professional pursuits, a statis- 
tical return on an extensive scale. He 
Wished to find out the proportionate num- 
ber of persons with white hair and blue 
eyes to others not so marked, as he thought 
that it would afford him an illustration con- 
nected with some peculiar disease. For 
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this purpose he visited several schools 
throughout the country, as well as those 
in London, and he found the number was 
very different in some districts from others, 
and the proportion varied very much 
throughout the whole of the country. He 
found by experience he could go into a 
London school, and could tell to a frac- 
tion out of the number of scholars how 
many had white hair and blue eyes, but 
on investigation he found how erroneous 
the calculations of others were without 
statistics. He asked the master of one 
school, in which there were 800 scholars, 
what was the proportion of children in it 
with white hair and blue eyes. The reply 
was, ‘He could tell in a moment: he 
thought about one-half.”’ Ilis friend said 
that he believed there was about one- 
seventh, but he could not tell the number 
before he had counted them. On their 
proceeding to count them they found 
that there was not one-tenth. This, he 
thought, was a valuable instance of opin- 
ion as contrasted with statistical evidence. 
Now, he believed there were very few in- 
stances of marriage with a deceased wife’s 
sister among the poor. THe had taken 
some trouble to ascertain the fact in 
that parish (St. Margaret’s, Westminster), 
in which there were 20,0U0 inhabitants. 
He had not relied on his own knowledge of 
the poor, but had requested two persons, 
who were employed by the clergy and by 
lay persons connected with charitable in- 
stitutions in the district, to go round and 
make inquiries on the subject. He be- 
lieved these persons had had considerable 
experience in investigations connected with 
the poor; and the result of their inquiry 
was, that they found one case of a man 
married to his deceased wife’s sister; and 
that man was looked down upon by all his 
neighbours. They also found two instances 
of men living with their deceased wives’ 
sisters. Such was the result of the inquiry 
in a metropolitan parish containing up- 
wards of 20,000 inhabitants. They had 
been told that the proportion of such mar- 
riages was forty in 20,000 persons, but 
the result of inquiry showed that it was 
only one. ‘The fact is, the poor are very 
tenacious of impressions generated by 
long habit and a settled state of law. 
The impression which appeared to be 
made on the minds of the poor was, 
that such a marriage was incestuous: he 
did not wish to use an offensive expression, 
but such, he believed, was the view in 
which they regarded it, and more espe- 
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cially in Scotland. Marriages of this kind 
were more common among the higher than 
the lower classes; for, as regarded the for- 
mer, luxury in a certain degree led to this 
relaxation of morals. He had asked what 
evidence they had as to the extent of such 
marriages, and the only evidence he had 
seen showed that such marriages were, in 
the great extent, confined to the middle 
classes, who were sufficiently well off to 
induce them to adopt this relaxation of 
morals. But allowing the number of cases 
which had been alleged, still it was a small 
number to justify them in making such an 
alteration in all the homes of those who 
did not wish to have this change carried 
into effect. They had also left out of view 
the opinion of the large body of the women 
of England. They had heard of petitions 
from men in favour of the change, but 
they had forgotten the memorial which 
had been most numerously signed by wo- 
men, and which had been presented to 
Her Majesty, praying Her to withhold Her 
sanction from such a change in the law, 
and they had never heard of a counter me- 
morial having been got up on the subject. 
Men did not need protection for their 
virtue, but females did require that protec- 
tion should be cast round them. Sisters- 
in-law required protection in the situation 
in which they were so peculiarly circum- 
stanced; therefore, they should continue to 
them that protection which they had en- 
joyed ever since this Christian country ex- 
isted. He had hitherto been induced to 
deal with this subject altogether distinct 
from the religious question, but he felt 
bound to make a few observations on it. 
His hon. and learned Friend the Member 
for Abingdon had said that it would be de- 
sirable to have some expression of the opin- 
ion of the Church, by convocation, or by some 
general assembly, on this subject, if it could 
be obtained. But how would they bind Dis- 
senters by any expression of feeling on the 
part of the Church? He thought, however, 
a most unfair view had been taken of this 
question by some of the supporters of it. 
It had been said that it was opposed by one 
party, and only one party, in the Church; 
and, by assigning a nickname to them, an 
attempt was made to cast obloquy on them, 
and it was said they were inclined to the 
Church of Rome. Now, if ever there was 
anything opposed to the Church of Rome, it 
was the doctrine opposed to such marriages. 
It was peculiarly a Protestant interpreta- 
tion of the matter. Such marriages were 
introduced as an innovation of the Church 
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of Rome. Reference had also been made 
to the interpretation which a certain Rabbi 
had put upon the text in Leviticus, and 
much reliance had been placed upon the 
declaration of the Talmudists, that a man 
might marry with his deceased wife’s sis. 
ter. Now, they never heard the opinion of 
the Talmudists quoted on any other sub. 


ject, and he did not know why it should be 


in this instance. The opinion of Bishop 
Wiseman—a Roman Catholic bishop, be 
it observed —had also been referred to, 
to which the same observation might ap. 
ply. The Sermon on the Mount gave 
a wide interpretation of every command. 
ment, and it was to the spirit of that, 
not to the Talmud, that they should look 
for the interpretation of the passages in 
Leviticus. He did not think that it wasa 
light matter, on such authority, to make 
such a change. Such a thing never was 
allowed in the Christian Church until the 
Church of Rome became dominant. The 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for Bute said he could not 
find any earlier prohibition of such mar- 
riages than the fourth century; but he (Mr. 
Wood) would ask whether it was in the 
slightest degree probable that such mar- 
riages were attempted in the early period 
of Christianity? St. Austin and St. Atha 
nasius declared such marriages were for- 
bidden. Some of the most noted dispen- 
sations on record for this description of 
marriage were granted in 1495 by Alexan- 
der VI., who was one of the greatest mon- 
sters that was ever at the head of the 
Roman Church, and who had been guilty of 
incest with his own daughter. The Gallican 
Church, which was more free from the in- 
fluence of the Church of Rome than the 
other portions of the Catholic Church, as 
long as it stood on its privileges, refused to 
receive and rejected the authority of all 
such dispensations from Rome in favour of 
such marriages. In 1683 the case of 4 
marriage of this kind by a person of the 
name of Le Vaillant was brought before 
the Parliament of Paris, and the question 
was again revived, in the case of the Mar- 
quess de Sailby, before the same tribunal 
in another ease in 1721; and the Parliament 
of Paris, after much deliberation on the 
subject, determined that the dispensation 
of the Pope for such marriages could not 
be allowed, and declared such marriages 0 
be illegal. Look, again, at the Church of 
Scotland; would any one tell him that it 
was at all inclined to Puseyism, or had any 
affection for the Church of Rome ? and that 
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church was unanimous in adhering to their 
opposition to the legalising such marriages. 
Grotius, Basnage, and many others of the 
most learned jurists, had declared that the 
doctrine of the legality of marriages within 
such degrees of affinity could not be autho- 
rised by any sanction. It had also been 
said that a great number of the clergymen 
of the Church of England were in favour 
of this measure. It was stated that 700 
clergymen had expressed themselves as be- 
ing favourable to the Bill; but it should be 
recollected that there were 15,000 clergy- 
men in the Church of England. He had 
observed one provision made in the Bill 
which was not in the previous measure, 
namely, that the Church should not be in- 
terfered with in any way by this Bill. But 
was it fair to leave their sisters and daugh- 
ters in such a situation that they might be 
liable to contract dubious marriages, and 
that they could not be sure that it was one 
that the religion they professed would sanc- 
tin? He trusted for these reasons the 
House would pause before it made a step 
downward from the high moral position 
which this country had so long enjoyed, 
for this measure must be followed by ano- 
ther to sanction marriages between a man 
and his deceased wife’s niece or his own 
niece, and, indeed, in all other degrees of 
kindred and affinity for which dispensa- 
tions were now granted by the Church of 
Rome. 

Mr. A. HOPE moved the adjournment 
of the debate. 

Mr. J. S. WORTLEY said, that as he 
understood the right hon. Gentleman the 
Speaker had duties to attend to else- 
where, he should at once accede to the 
Motion of his hon. Friend for an ad- 
jounment. He did so the more rea- 
dily, as it was clear they could not get 
through the discussion on that day; but 
he trusted that he should be able to bring 
it forward next Wednesday. The Bill of 
the hon. Member for Oxford respecting 
afirmations stood for that day, but he be- 
lieved there would be no objection to agree 
to the second reading, and to take the 
discussion on the principle at a future 
stage, 


Mr. W. P. WOOD had no objection to 
agree to the arrangement. 

Debate adjourned till Wednesday, the 
6th of March. 


The House adjourned at a quarter after 
Four o’clock. 
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PORT PHILLIP. 

Lord MONTEAGLE presented a peti- 
tion from lessees of land in the district of 
Port Phillip, in which the petitioners stated 
that the elective franchise was at present 
too restricted by the incorporating Act, 
the qualification being the possession of 
freehold property to the value of 201. a 
year, or of personal property to the value 
of 2001.; the consequence of which was, 
that the vast and increasing interests of 
leaseholders, and what were called ‘* squat- 
ters,’’ and professional persons, were left 
wholly unrepresented. This question be- 
came more important, in consequence of 
the new constitution and the separate go- 
vernment that was about to be given to 
the colony. The petitioners stated that 
they had read a despatch from the noble 
Lord the Secretary for the Colonies, in 
which he mentioned the form of govern- 
ment about to be given to them. That 
announcement they had received with the 
utmost gratitude for the liberal spirit in 
which the plan was drawn up, and with 
the greatest anxiety that it should be 
brought fairly into operation. It was 
scarcely possible to conceive anything 
more rapid than the improvement of the 
colony of Port Phillip. It was founded in 
1836; there were not more than thirty in- 
habitants in Melbourne in that year; Mel- 
bourne now contained 10,000 inhabitants 
and 2,000 houses, and the property was 
rated at 50,000/. a year; whilst the returns 
showed that the exports in 1846 were to 
the value of 640,0007. He (Lord Mont- 
eagle) would take that opportunity of ask- 
ing his noble Friend—not for the purpose 
of anticipating the discussion which would 
take place when the Bill came formally 
before their Lordships, but merely to as- 
certain the fact—whether he was in pos- 
session of any despatches from New South 
Wales, or any other of the Australian co- 
lonies as to the manner in which the an- 
nouncement of the proposed Australian 
Colonies Government and Constitution Bill 
was received by the colonists? It was a 
strong ground of objection, when the 
former Bill upon the subject was before the 
House, that no sufficient information as to 
the opinions of the colonists was before their 
Lordships; and he hoped there would not 
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be the same ground afforded again. 
had the strongest objection to a single 
chamber, unless it was carefully controlled, 
and he should wish much to know what 
the opinions of the colonists themselves 
were with regard to it. He knew that his 
noble Friend had sent over to the colony 
a copy of the Order in Council; but he 
had seen no despatch as yet from the co- 
lonists in which their views were stated. 
He wished to know, therefore, whether 
any such despatch had been received, and, 
if not as yet, whether the House would be 
put in possession of such information before 
it should be called upon to give its opinion 
upon the second reading of the Bill ? 

Eart GREY replied, that he had re- 
eeived no official information as yet from 
the Australian colonies, as to the manner 
in which the plan of the new constitution 
had been received. The news which he 
had had was extremely scanty. None of 
the Governors of the colonies had acknow- 
ledged as yet that they had received the 
Cireular Order which had been addressed 
to them, or the report of the Privy Coun- 
cil on which the proposed constitution was 
founded; and their communications, so 


Ecclesiastical 


far as they had extended, had been laid 
upon the tables of both Houses of Parlia- 


ment. But although the official despatches 
had not been received at the dates of the 
last accounts, a statement of the inten- 
tions of Government had appeared in some 
of the local newspapers, and had formed a 
subject of considerable discussion amongst 
the colonists of all grades, and the an- 
nouncement seemed to have been generally 
received with great satisfaction by them. 
The Governor of South Australia, Sir 
Tlenry Young, and the Governor of Van 
Diemen’s Land, Sir William Denison, al- 
though they had not received the official 
despatches, had both mentioned the fact 
of the announcement having reached the 
colonies. Sir Henry Young had merely 
mentioned the matter in a private letter to 
a friend, and from that it appeared that 
the plan had been very favourably received. 
Sir William Denison mentioned it in only 
a single line in his despatch, saying, that 
although they had not as yet received the 
official details, the plan appeared to be 
very favourably received by the colonists. 
This, however, he (Earl Grey) would say, 
that whatever information might be re- 
ecived by Her Majesty’s Government, they 
would have great pleasure in laying it 
upon the table of the House in time to 
make it useful during the discussion. The 
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one which deserved deep and grave consid. 

eration. The parties whose signatures were 
affixed to it were of great respectability, 
and the grievance which they pointed out 
a very real and a very substantial one; 
| but it was one which he (Earl Grey) 
i did not think was capable of being dealt 
| with in this country. It was a grievance 
'that should be removed in the colony by 
{the colonists themselves, and through the 
| means which the Government proposed to 
\furnish them with. Those Gentlemen 
|complained that whilst the pastoral inte. 
|rest was a great source of wealth to the 
colony, the residences were too remote, 
{and the number too small, to enable the 
|possessors of the franchise to exercise 
| their privilege with advantage; and they 
| wished to have the right of voting consi- 
|derably extended. But it was obvious 
| that in the absence of correct local infor. 
mation, it would be impossible for the Im. 
perial Parliament to lay down fitting elec. 
toral districts in which the increasing po- 
| pulation should be properly arranged, as 
| entitled to settle representatives to the 
Council. If Parliament made laws of that 
description, they would be risking the in- 
convenience of ereating too much or too 
little local influence. The minute local 
information necessary for such a scheme 
was entirely wanting; and that was one of 
the reasons for adopting the form of Bill 
which was recommended by the Committee 
| of Privy Council. Such of their Lordships 
jas had given their attention to the subject 
were aware that the principle upon which 
that report was founded, was that of leaving 
things as nearly as possible as they were 
already; but at the same time providing 
for the gradual extension and alteration of 
| the institutions so created, as to meet the 
| growing wants of a rapidly increasing s0- 
‘ciety. That, he believed, was the only 
| principle that could be safely or advan- 
| tageously adopted; and it was one which 
| the colonists themselves, he was happy 
see, considered to be most advantageous 
|for them under all the cireumstances of 
| the case. 








ECCLESIASTICAL COMMISSION BILL. 
The Marquess of LANSDOWNE then 
|moved, ‘* That the report of the Amen¢- 
| ments made on the Ecclesiastical Comm 
sion Bill be received.” 

Eart WALDEGRAVE objected to the 
15th Clause, which, as amended by the 
Bishop of Salisbury, enacts that the m- 
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| was come of the Dean of York should not ex- PARTY PROCESSIONS (IRELAND) BILL. 
nsid. © ceed 2,0007. a year, and that the incomes} The Marquess of LANSDOWNE 
were | of the Deans of Chichester, Exeter, Here- | moved the Second Reading of the Party 
ility, ford, Lichfield, Salisbury, and Wells, should | Processions (Ireland) Bill. He said that 
d out not exceed 1,500/. a year, and stated that | as the Bill was one of considerable impor- 
one; — all the bishops had voted in favour of the | tance, and as it was of a restrictive nature, 
Jrey) clause. he did not think it would be proper for him 
dealt & The Bisnor of ST. ASAPH said, that | to ask their Lordships’ concurrence in it 
vance [ the noble Earl was wrong in stating that | without stating in a very few words the 
ry by the whole of the bishops present had voted | reasons which had induced Her Majesty’s 
h the for the clause as it stood. And he begged | Government to submit it for the considera- 
edt) — further to say that he (the Bishop of St. | tion of Parliament. At the same time, hav- 
emen Asaph) had never made any complaint at | ing every reason to hope that this Bill would 
inte- all with regard to his income having been | meet the unanimous approbation of their 
o the reduced to 4,0007. a year. On the con-; Lordships, as it had already received the 
mote, trary, he thought it was a very right mea- | unanimous approval of the other House of 
e the sure. What he complained of was, that| Parliament, it was not his intention to 
ercise his income was reduced to such a degree | occupy their Lordships’ time for more 
they that he was unable to provide spiritual as-| than a very few moments. Their Lord- 
consi- sistance for certain places in his diocese} ships were aware that in 1832 it was 
bvious for which he would have been most anxious | found necessary, in consequence of dis- 
infor. to provide had his means permitted. They | turbances that had taken place at these 
elm. — might depend upon it, that the real effi- | processions, and the effect which they were 
S ciency of the Church would never be pro- | found to have on the peace of the country, 

moted by any attempt to draw a line be-| to introduce an Act for the suppression of 

tween the working clergy and the dignified | all party processions in Ireland. That Act 

clergy. He was sure there were no men|had been renewed from time to time, but 

f that in the kingdom who worked harder than | it had been allowed to expire in 1845. It 
he in- the bishops. They might be well classed | certainly was the intention of Government 
or too among the working clergy; and he believed | to introduce another measure in 1846; but 
- local that the reason why the Church did not} so earnest a hope ‘had been expressed by 
cheme work still more efficiently in England was, | various parties that no such a Bill would 
one of that it had not a sufficient number of ficld | thenceforth be found necessary, and that 
of Bill officers, if he might so term the prelates| the state of the country was such as to 
mittee of the Church. He should not, however, | admit of the disuse of such a law, in con- 
‘ships offer any further observations on the sub- | sequence of the improved good temper and 
subject ject at present, as he would have other op-| good feeling which were beginning to pre- 
which portunities of doing go. vail, that under these circumstances the 
leaving The Bisnorp of CHICHESTER ob-| matter was allowed to stand over to an- 
y were served, that his right rev. Brother, in moy-| other time. But though he did not pro- 
viding ing his Amendment on this clause on a| pose on this occasion to imitate the ex- 
tion of former night, had stated that the right in- {ample of those, whether Roman Catholies 
eet the terpretation of the former Act on this sub- | or Protestants, who had been the authors 
ing 80- ject would have left to those on the old|or abettors of proceedings calculated to 
e only foundations the power of receiving their | produce irritation and animosity between 
advan- former emoluments, and had argued that | Her Majesty’s subjects—though he did not 
» which the intent of that Act ought not to be inter- | intend to avail himself of this occasion to 
.ppy to fered with by a Bill of which the only ob- recall to their Lordships’ attention any- 
ageous ject was to remodel the Commission. Ie| thing that could awaken angry feeling, or 
ices of JF considered that it was not for the good of | renew differences of opinion—he wished to 
the Church that all the prizes of the Church | allude generally to the state of Ireland; 

should be withdrawn from it, and that| to the inflammable nature of the feelings 


BILL. there should be an uniformity of payment | of the people in that portion of the united 
E then established for all its subordinate mem-| kingdom, produced as it had been by va- 
A mend- bers. Advantage was gained to the} rious causes, and liable as it was to be still 
‘ommis- Church by leaving inequalities among its called into action, inducing excited parti- 

members. sans heedlessly ‘‘ to rush in where angels 
1 to the Amendments reported. fear to tread;’’ and he was sure that, 


by the Further Amendments made. aware as their Lordships were of the pre- 
the in- Bill to be read 3 on Monday. valence of these feelings, they would at 
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once concur in the propriety of passing | admitted that, when a similar measure way 
this Bill into a law. The fact was, that} in existence, no Orange processions and no 
so long as facilities existed in Ireland for| Riband processions were ever attempted, 


celebrating, and more than celebrating, | He hoped that the same result would bk 


these party anniversaries, so long would{ accomplished now. He thought that the 
that country be left open as an arena in| unfortunate events which occurred g& 
which every passion—every absurd preju- | Dolly’s Brae were a sufficient justification 
dice and feeling were brought together. | for the introduction of this Bill. He re. 
By this Bill it was proposed to close the | gretted, however, that the noble Marquess 
field against such displays. It did not| had not gone further into the details of it, 
differ materially from the former Bills, at|in order to show the manner in which it 
the same time that it was somewhat more | differed from the Act which expired in 
comprehensive ; and unlike the former| 1845. This Bill created two misdemean. 
measures no period was prescribed at which | ours. The first consisted in being present 
the Act would terminate. If the period} at a meeting or procession rendered by 
arrived when it would be found no longer} this Bill unlawful, avd for that the person 
necessary to continue in Ireland an Act} offending might be punished by indict. 
which was not required in this country, the} ment. The second consisted in not dis. 
Government would no doubt be willing to| persing when the magistrates, after de. 
consider the propriety of repealing the | claring its illegality, had ordered the meet. 
Act; but for the present he thought it|ing or procession to disperse, and for that 
much better that men’s should not be un-} he might be proceeded against in a sum. 
settled by knowing that there was any/ mary way before two justices, and, being 
fixed period whatever after which the old] convicted, might be punished by a fine not 
system of party processions could be re-| exceeding 5/., or by imprisonment not ex- 
stored. ceeding one calendar month. In the Act 

Lorp BROUGHAM said, he entirely} of 1845 the magistrates had no option as to 
agreed in the propriety of having this Bill| the extent of the imprisonment, therefore 
a permanent measure. He should at the} that Act was more stringent than the pre- 
same time like to know whether the pro-} sent. There was another point in the Bill 
hibition was intended to be confined to} which he must not pass over unnoticed, as 
armed processions. He thought that it | he entertained some doubts about it. With 
would be much better to prohibit all pro-| regard to the second misdemeanour, 
cessions whatever that tended to lead to} option was left to the magistrate; he must 
breaches of the peace. The only proces-| declare the meeting illegal, and after de- 
sions that he would wish to allow were | claring it illegal, he must order its disper- 


those at funerals. sion. Now, it was evident that there 
The Marquess of LANSDOWNE was/| might be circumstances in which it would 
understood to answer in the negative. be inexpedient to disperse a meeting de- 


The Eart of ELLENBOROUGH | cidedly unlawful. There had been such 
briefly explained the provisions of the Bill. | meetings in England, aye, and in this me- 
It prohibited armed processions, but not} tropolis too, in which he thought that the 
all processions. It prohibited processions | Government had exercised a sound disere- 
with firearms and other offensive weapons, | tion in not dispersing them, though noto 
and with party badges, flags, and symbols, | riously illegal. He thought that the ma- 
and with music playing party tunes, caleu- | gistrates had acted rightly in not dispersing 
lated to provoke animosity between dif-| the two assemblies at Dolly’s Brae; for to 
ferent classes of Her Majesty’s subjects;| have attempted the dispersion of both 
but it did not prohibit processions without | would have led to a grand mélée, and 
arms or badges, or with inoffensive music. | would have terminated in a greater sacri- 
Under this Bill the Orangemen might/| fice of human life than had actually taken 
again meet on the 12th of July, provided | place. In this Bill, he repeated, that the 
that they met without arms or badges, and| magistrate had no option, for it was obli- 
with bands of music not playing such! gatory on him to declare the meeting wr 
tunes as the ‘‘ Boyne Water,’’ or ‘‘ Crop-| lawful, and to disperse it. Now, if the 
pies lie down,” but such tunes as “ See| magistrate had not a sufficient force with 
the conquering hero,”’ &c. He should be! him to disperse it, he would only be bring: 
very happy if he could indulge in the san-| ing the law into contempt by issuing 42 
guine expectations of the noble Marquess| order which he could not enforce. The 
as to the success of this measure. He} last clause in the present Bill was not im 
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the Act which had expired. It provided, | classes of Her Majesty’s subjects. He 
that any person who should have been pro- | did not think that the phrase ‘ different 
¢ e . ” e 
ceeded against in a summary way for not | classes’’ was one that ought to be used in 
dispersing within a quarter of an hour after | the Act. It was usually applied to the 
the reading of the notice to disperse, | higher and lower orders, whereas, in the 
should not be indicted likewise for a mis- | present instance, it was evidently intended 
demeanour for having been present at the | to mean persons of different religious per- 
unlawful assembly; but if he had not been | suasions—a construction which he thought 
inst i 3 ry way, he} could not be properly put upon it. He 
proceeded against in a summary way, he | properly put uj = 
might be indicted. Now, the unlawful act | thought the phrase ‘‘ different religious 
consisted in being present at such an as- | persuasions” used in the former Act much 
sembly. The person ordered to disperse | preferable. As the Bill now stood, two 
had committed a misdemeanour in being | meetings, one having ‘‘ Free-trade,”’ and 
present, and for being present he might be | the other ‘* Protection,” on their banners, 
liable to a greater punishment than for re- | would both be illegal—a construction which 
fusing to disperse. The question would | was clearly not intended to be conveyed by 
therefore arise in the mind of such a man | the Bill. 
whether it was not better to disobey the; Lorp CAMPBELL collected that their 
notice and remain on the ground; for if he ; Lordships were agreed on the necessity of 
were punished summarily for the misde-|a Party Processions Act, and that the com- 
: ispersing : mon desire was ce it as ive @ 
acs ten sae oe ; peel | nee ag “Tt p Padipe apt to 
imprisonment inflicted upon him; whereas, | him that any alteration would be necessary 
if he were indicted for being present at an/in this Bill, but all that had been said 
wilawful meeting, he might be sentenced | should be fully considered before it went to 
to a heavy fine and to imprisonment for|a third reading. It was framed almost 
12, 16, 18 months, and even longer. He | entirely after the model of an Act which 
therefore thought that this clause should | answered the object in view from 1832 to 
be more carefully considered. These mect-| 1845. It was intended that with perfect 
ings, besides, though unlawful under the | impartiality processions of all sorts tending 
Bill prohibiting meetings with arms and | to produce a breach of the peace should be 
objectionable badges, banners, and music, | prohibited. It would be difficult to intro- 
might also be unlawful at common law | duce words more stringent than those in- 
from the great numbers composing them. | serted in this Bill, without including pro- 
. . . | . . o 
He thought that nothing in this Act con- | cessions altogether innocent, such as of a 
tained should prevent the proceeding at | school or a temperance society. He ap- 
common law also against a person who | prehended that upon the true construction 
might be punished summarily under this | or this Bill a magistrate would be justified 
Act. He believed that as the Act stood, | in not interfering with an assembly if he 
it would still be open to the Government | considered that it would tend more to the 
so to proceed. But it was a matter law-| preservation of the public peace that he 
I I I } 





yers might make speeches about, and | should not interfere. 


juries might differ about, and it would be 
far better to render it clear by a proviso 
saving the common law. 

The Eart of ST. GERMANS said, 
that the Bill of 1832, introduced by his 
noble Friend (Lord Stanley), was consi- 


dered to apply only to the Orangemen, and | 
thought, in regard to the former point, 
| that the language was imperative upon the 
| magistrate; and, as to the latter, that the 
| punishment annexed to the double offence 
| of being present and not departing within 
| the time limited, ought not to be lighter 
| than the punishment for merely being pre- 
| sent. 

through the country, provided they did so | 
| those who had to administer the law would 


to processions held on particular festivals, 
and much complaint was expressed at its 
not being applicable to the monster meet- 
ings held by the Repealers. The present 
Bill was also not intended to apply to all 
meetings and processions; and he believed 
that if the Ribandmen met on the 17th 
of March next, they might march legally 


without arms, or banners and musie, eal- 


The clause prevent- 
ing a person from being proceeded against 
both for a misdemeanour for being present, 


}and in a summary way for not departing 
after command, was necessary to protect 
the subject from a danger to which he 
‘ought not to be exposed. 


The Eart of ELLENBOROUGH still 


Loap CAMPBELL had no doubt that 


culated to excite hostility among different | see that the punishment awarded was just. 
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The Eart of ENNISKILLEN did not | 


rise for the purpose of saying a word 
against the Bill, but merely to express a 
hope that temperance processions might 
not be left out. He feared that advantage 
would be taken of the omission. 

The Eart of RODEN did not wish to 
say anything against a measure the object 
of which was to put an end altogether to 
party proceesions in Ireland. All he should 
say was, that if the Bill had been the same 
as that of 1845, he would have given it all 
the opposition in his power, because that 
was a one-sided measure, affecting only the 
anniversaries of the Orangemen, while the 
opposite party were left to act as they 
thoucht fit. He thoueht that the Bill 
could not be made too stringent, as his 
firm belief was, that no procession could 
be formed in Ireland without its eventually 
becoming a party procession. Ile did not 
know to whom the noble Marquess’s quota- 
tion, about fools rushing in, applied; but, 
if it applied to the Orangemen, he could 
only say that such language was not held 
by Her Majesty’s Government in 1848, 
when the Orangemen ranged themselves in 
procession on the side of law and order. 
Of the present measure he had nothing to 
complain, and he felt sure that the Orange- 
men would be the first to give it effect, by 
refraining from those processions which 
they had so much enjoyed and so frequently 
indulged in. 

Lorp MONTEAGLE thought it an im- 
portant object that the Bill should be as 
compreliensive as stringent ; if the words 
used were not sufficient to embrace all 
phases of an evil, it would inevitably spring 
With relation to tem- 
peranee processions, there was no one evil 


Party Processions 


up in some shape. 


connected with political or party proces- 
sions that was not capable of being revived 
under that title. Ile spoke not only pro- 
spectively, but as a witness, in reference 
to what he had himself seen. With the 
Irish peasantry, in this as in other matters, 
the certainty of punishment was one of 
the great objects to be aimed at in the 
Ile hoped the Bill 
might be successful, but as to the peace of 
the country, he doubted whether it could 
be attained, so long as the possession of 
arms by the peasantry was left wholly 
without restriction, without regulation, and 
without protection to the peaceful inhabi- 
tants. He was not now suggesting extreme 
or unconstitutional measures, but he must 
say that the possession of arms by the 
peasantry, whether the man was a dis- 


suppression of crime. 
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turber of the peace, or a faithful subject of 
the Crown, was equally dangerous. Ip 
the one case it brought down vengeanee 
on him for keeping arms in his own de. 
fenee ; in the other it became the instru. 
ment of crime in his own hands or those 
of others. He thought, however, an Arms 
Act, to produce all the good effects that 
might be expected from it, should be per. 
manent, and not annual. 

The Marquess of CLANRICARDE 
thought the question of an Arms Act one 
of the most difficult that could be mooted, 
On different occasions these Acts had been 
proved an intolerable restriction, and in- 
jurious to well-affeeted persons, whilst arms 
were found in the possession of those who 
ought not to have them. Another diff. 
culty was the disinclination of people of 
all classes in Ireland to execute an Arms 
Act. Ile believed that the Act introduced 
by the noble Earl opposite, when a Mem. 
ber of the late Government, was very wel 
framed; the failure of it was not due to 
the manner in which it was framed, but to 
the inertness of the magistrates who ought 
to have attended to it. In short, it was 
not in accordance with the feelings and 
wishes of the community, and _ therefore 
was not put in foree. Te was in a conti 
tion to show the numoer of troops and 
stipendiary magistrates sent down to the 
north of Ireland to a very considerable 
amount on the anniversary of July, 1848, 
and their Lordships would at once see that 
the obligation which the Irish Government 
thought incumbent on them to provide 
against breaches of the peace in the north 
of Ireland, led to a serious diminution of 
the amount of foree at their command in 
other parts of the country. If any credit 
was to be given to any portion of the Irish 
of any class, for any degree of common 
sense, he did not think that the objections 
which had been taken against this Bill 
would be found valid in practice. If there 
were any discretion left, either at common 
law or under this Bill, he could not think 
there would be those means of escape to 
persons committing misdemeanours which 
had been apprehended. It was impossible 
to make an Act so stringent that some 
way would not be found of eluding it ; but 
this Bill was directed against all party pro 
eessions indiscriminately, and not one could 
take place without its being brought under 
the operation of the law—for a temper 
ance society to have a procession would 
at once bring it under the Act. 


The Earn of GLENGALL. thought 
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there would be no difficulty in passing an 
Arms Act. He wished to see the nature 
of the different sorts of processions more 
clearly defined in the present Bill. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE did 
not think the Bill required any material 
amendment, but the suggestions made 
would be carefully considered. 

Bill read 2°. 

House adjourned till To-morrow. 


SEE ann anand 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, February 28, 1850. 


Mixvtes.} Puvtic Birts, —1° Landlord and 
Yenant; Railway Traffic; Titles of Religious 
Congregations (Scotland). 


CEYLON. 

Sr GEORGE GREY reported— 

“That their Address of the 20th day of this 
instant February, for the appointment of a Com- 
mission to inquire into the circumstances relating 
to the Documents presented to the Ceylon Com- 
mittee, on the 14th instant, with the name of 
Captain Watson attached to them, and to which 
his evidence laid on the table of the House refers, 
had been presented to Her Majesty :—And Her 
Majesty had commanded him to acquaint the 
House, that She has given directions accordingly.” 


ENCROACHMENTS ON THE 
PARKS. 

Viscount DUNCAN inquired what steps 
had been taken by the Woods and Forests 
Commissioners to enforce the provisions of 
the lease, with regard to the prevention 
of encroachments on the Green Park in 
the case of the Earl of Ellesmere’s man- 
sion, and whether the garden walls of that 
mansion recently erected next the park and 
encroaching thereon, had been built with 
the knowledge and permission of the Com- 
hissioners 2 

Mr. HAYTER replied that there had 
been no encroachments in the ease of the 
gardens to which the noble Lord referred. 
No doubt there had been an alteration in 
the garden itself introduced by the archi- 
tect in the erection of the ornamental walls 
which had been built to give it an Italian 


ROYAL 
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It had not yet been removed, but the two 
architects were in consultation on the sub- 
ject, and there was no intention, he be- 
lieved on the part of the noble Earl, and 
certainly none on the part of the Woods 
and Forests, to act inconsistently with the 
covenants of the lease. 

Viscount DUNCAN said, he would 
then beg to inquire as to certain rumoured 
encroachments in Greenwich Park, referred 
to in a letter in a morning paper of Satur- 
day last. lis question was whether any 
part of Greenwich Park was about to be 
encroached on to provide residences for the 
Commissioners of Greenwich Hospital, or 
for any other purpose ? 

Mr. HAYTER was much obliged to 
his noble Friend for putting the question, 
because he hoped the answer he should 
give would allay all apprehensions on the 
part of the inhabitants of Greenwich that 
there was any design or intention on the 
part of the Commissioners of Woods and 
Forests, or the Commissioners of Green- 
wich Hospital, to interfere with their com- 
forts or their property. The Commis- 


| sioners of Greenwich Hospital had recently 


been carrying out certain improvements, 
by which they believed the duties of the 
hospital and the comforts of its inmates 
might be considerably improved. In the 
course of those improvements they design- 
ed to erect certain buildings on a portion 
of the property which belonged, not to the 
Commissioners of Woods and Forests, but 
to the Comissioners of Greenwich Hospital, 
and it was suggested that a small orna- 
mental garden, facing the park, should be 
added to the houses so about to be built. 
That portion of the park was under the 
control and management of the Commis- 
sioners of Woods and Forests, and at first 
they gave their assent to the proposed al- 
terations, but on a representation being 
made to them by the inhabitants of the 
opposite houses that the buildings about to 
be erected would interrupt their view of 
the park, and their property be interfered 
with, their remonstrances were considered 
by the Commissioners of Woods and Fo- 
rests and the Commissioners of Greenwich 
Hospital; although the latter commissioners 





character, That erection was no encroach- 
ihent, though it was inconsistent with the 
Covenants of the lease, and on the Com- 
uissioners of the Woods and Forests being 


had a perfect right to erect the buildings 
in the way they had contemplated, yet, in 
| deference to the opinion of the publie and 
| the inhabitants of the neighbourhood, and 


made aware of it they directed their archi- | | believing they could procure the accommo- 


tee 


et to communicate with the architect of | dation they required elsewhere, without in- 


the Earl of Ellesmere, to arrange with him | terfering with the comforts or deteriorating 
for the removal of the erection in question. | the property of anybody, they resolved to 


F 2 
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abandon their original intention, and erect 
the houses not on that but on a different 


Western 


spot. 
PM. BARNARD begged to thank the 
hon. Gentleman for his most satisfactory 
answer. 

Subject dropped. 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 

Sm W. MOLESWORTH. said, he had 
given notice of his intention to put a ques- 
tion to the hon. Under Secretary of State 
for the Colonies with regard to the go- 
vernment of Western Australia, but as it 
referred, in some degree, to a matter of 
law, he would put it to the hon. and learn- 
ed Attorney General. He wished to know 
whether at the present moment there was 
any legal form of civil government existing 
in the colony of Western Australia, and if 
so by virtue of what law, and under what 
authority such form of government was 
constituted? Ie would, with the permis- 
sion of the Ilouse, explain in a few words 
the meaning of his question. In the year 
1825 certain persons formed a settlement 
in that ecolony—they did so with the con- 
sent of the Crown, according to the reports 
of the Committee of Privy Council on such 
settlement. The Royal prerogative could 
constitute that form of civil government 
only in which a legislature formed in part 
of the representatives of the people should 
be a component part; and to dispense with 
this form of government an Act of the 
Legislature was necessary. In 1829, ac- 
cordingly, an Act to make temporary provi- 
sion for the government of that colony was 
passed, and under that Act the Crown was 
empowered to appoint certain persons to 
make laws and regulations for the admin- 
istration and government of the colony. 
The powers of that Act of 1829 were con- 
tinued by subsequent Acts, passed from 
time to time, down to December, 1848, 


and to the end of the then next Session of | 


Parliament. That Act not having been 
renewed, expired on the Ist of August, 
last year, and the powers of the Legisla- 
ture, established under that Act, had like- 
wise expired; and if the persons composing 
that legislature had, since the Ist of Au- 
gust, 1849, passed any laws or ordinances 
—for instance, as the appropriating of any 


public money — such laws or ordinances | 


would be illegal, as would, of course, all 
acts done under any of them. What he 
wished to ask was, first, whether the Act 
in question had been intentionally permit- 


ted to expire or not; and if intentionally, | 
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whether the persons who were now govern. 
ing Western Australia had been told that 
their powers would expire on the Ist of 
August; and if not, whether any measure 
would be introduced by the Government 
during the present Session to indemnify 
them for any illegal acts they might have 
committed in acting in the civil gover. 
ment of the colony after the expiration of 
their legal powers. Also whether any pro. 
vision had been made for the civil govern. 
ment of Western Australia for the future, 
and, if so, what was the nature of such 
provision, and under what law and by what 
authority had it been made—whether, w.- 
der an Order in Council, representative 
institutions had been given to the co- 
lony ? 
The ATTORNEY GENERAL obsery- 
ed, that the hon. Baronet had excused 
himself for not putting the question to his 
hon. Friend the Under Secretary for the 
Colonies, on the ground that it referred to 
a matter of law, but he had gone on to put 
a series of questions connected with the go- 
vernment of the colony of which he (the 
Attorney General) could know nothing. 
Hie would simply, therefore, confine himself 
to answering the legal point. Unquestion- 
ably the Act of Parliament, 10 George IV., 
c. 22, expired at the end of the last Ses- 
sion; but notwithstanding that—and whe- 
ther it expired intentionally or unintention- 
ally, as he was not cognisant of the inter- 
tions of the Government on the subject, he 
could not say—but, notwithstanding such 
expiry, there was still a legal government 
existing in the colony of Western Austra- 
lia, because that Act gave authority to the 
| Government of this country, by an order of 
the Sovereign in Council, to constitute 4 
| government from time to time. Under that 
power the present government of the colony 
had been formed and continued, the Crown 
having no power to alter the form of go 
vernment without the assent of Parliament; 
but having constituted a government ul 
| der the authority he had stated, that go- 
|vernment still existed in Western Aus 
| tralia. 
| Mr. ADDERLEY: Do the powers 
given the government of Western Australia 
| uuder that authority include the powers of 
| taxation ? 
The ATTORNEY GENERAL: If the 
‘hon. Gentleman had given me notice of his 

intention, I might possibly have been able 
| to answer him more satisfactorily; but ae- 
cording to the best of my recollection, the 
authority vested in the Crown by the 10th 


| 
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George IV. ce. 22, was to provide for the 
peace, order, and good government of the 
colony; and it has always been held that 
taxing is a part of good government. 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATION. 

Mr. HUME, on rising to submit his 
Motion in favour of Parliamentary reform, 
said, that, often as he had addressed the 
House on this subject, he was not aware 
that on any occasion he had ever con- 
sidered it of so much importance as he did 
at present. It was of great importance as 
regarded the future peace of this country; 
it was also important as concerned its finan- 
cial situation and the means by which we 
might be able to reduce that taxation 
which was now excessive, and which had 
grown up for the want of that proper 
eheck and control which ought to exist in 
the House. He was quite aware that a 
large majority of hon. Members were very 
unwilling to listen to any subject of re- 
form, believing as they did that the House 
was perfect in itself. Differing entirely 
from the majority in that respect, and 
knowing that we had continued too ob- 
stinately to refuse the demands of millions 
of our fellow-subjects, he thought it essen- 
tial that he should state, as briefly as pos- 
sible, the view he took of the question. 
The Motion he had to submit was a verba- 
tim copy of the one he had brought for- 
ward on two successive years in the House. 
He was perfectly well aware of the fate 
of his former Motions. At the same time, 
he was not deterred from introducing it 
onee again, though he greatly regretted 
that the attention he was obliged to pay to 
a variety of other subjects would prevent 
him from doing that justice to the present 
one which it required, and ought to re- 
ceive. The demonstrations made by pub- 
lie meetings in favour of reform during 
the past twelve months encouraged him, 
notwithstanding the adverse result of the 
divisions of the last two Sessions, to press 
the subject once more upon the attention 
of the House, in the hope that, after 
mature consideration, they would be in- 
duced to lend to it a favourable ear. The 
Motion was for leave to bring in a Bill to 
amend the national representation. He 
moved this because he believed the repre- 
sentation required emendation. None would 
differ on that point; but then the difficulty 
was the extent of that emendation, and 
how it was to be carried out. He wanted 
not to make any innovation. His object 


Was to restore the constitution of the 
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House to what it was in principle, and 
what it was avowed by its supporters to 
be; and, after due consideration, he had 
come to the conclusion that he could not 
improve the constitution of the House, or 
bring it back to its original principle, with- 
out extending the elective franchise to a 
large extent. Universal suffrage was de- 
manded by the people. He thought every 
man who paid taxes ought to be repre- 
sented—that taxation and representation 
formed the contract of Englishmen—and 
that he who withheld that deprived Eng- 
lishmen of their rights. This was his 
broad assertion; this was the point to 
which he went. Then came the considera- 
tion, how to carry out and obtain this 
change from an unwilling power—a power 
that could grant, but was unwilling to 
concede, the people’s rights. He was 
obliged to lay down some rule in order to 
draw a line of distinction. Our present 
Acts of Parliament drew a line of distine- 
tion. They had pointed out who should 
possess the franchise, and of what the 
qualification should consist. It would be 
somewhat curious if he were to show that 
the principle on which our present repre- 
sentation rested was very different from 
that which he held the constitution of this 
country meant. Looking at the principle 
on which that House was constituted, and 
on which popular representation rested, 
he asked whether the present reformed 
Parliament had not been based on prin- 
ciples altogether at variance with that 
great, general, and admirable one of taxa- 
tion and representation being co-existent ? 

He held in his hand a letter written by 

Lord Melbourne to Mr. Drummond in 
1832, stating the grounds on which the 
Government of that day intended to carry 

out the Reform Bill. His Lordship said— 


Representation. 


“In the former Bill boroughs were regarded in 
proportion to their population, but in the present 
case the elements upon which the boroughs are to 
be estimated are by the number of the houses 
and the amount of the assessed taxes.” 


Now, here was the principle on which the 
Reform Bill of 1832 had been effected. 
He (Mr. Hume) had agreed to that Re- 
form Bill, and had supported it through- 
out, because he expected it would have 
given that degree of control to the people 
over the Members of that House which 
would enable good and cheap government 
to be achieved. He now came publicly 
forward and said that in that respect he 
had been much disappointed; and, there- 
fore he asked the House to reconsider the 
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basis on which that reform had been grant- | plan of reform and change should be cau. 
ed, and to extend, if possible, the numbers tiously made, well considered, and not 
of the electors who were to have a voice in| hastily adopted. Anxious as he was for 
the election of Members of the Legislature. | reform, he confessed that he had lived 
He had already stated that ‘ universal’’|long enough to see many reforms carried 
suffrage was demanded. This was a word | that were not improvements; and he would 
not much liked, and very often not well| not ask the House to adopt anything 
understood; but he did not repudiate it, be-| which he believed was not salutary, easy 
sause if there was any particular mode by | of accomplishment, and likely to be ad. 
which he could obtain the voice of every | vantageous to the community. His Mo. 
man in the election of Members of Parlia- | tion would give contentment and peace to 
ment he should only be carrying out the | the country, by bringing within the pale of 
| 





principle of the constitution of this coun- | the constitution a large number of indivi. 
try, as he could show by quoting the opin- | duals who were now excluded—of worthy 
ions of some of the ablest men of past | men, equally capable, if not more capable, 
times. He wished to state at the outset, | of exercising the franchise than those who 
that, not being able to effect universal suf- now enjoyed it. He was called on to an 
frage, as he should wish to do, he adopted | swer to what extent his reform would go, 
the next best course. He took that which | He would not disturb the feelings of any 
was tangible, easy to be carried out, and | man by wishing improper persons to obtain 
of which no man need be afraid. Tle,| the franchise. He would have a test, and 
therefore, begged not to be understood by } that test should be a mere residence. He 
any hon. Member as proposing that which | proposed a registrar to the tax for twelve 
was ideal, or fanciful, or ditlicult of ac-| months, and that every man paying it 
complishment. He merely asked of them} should come within ‘the scot and lot” 
to agree to his Motion on this distinct} principle. As was the case in the Irish 
ground — that taxation and representa-| Bill of the Government, although that Bill 
tion should be carried as far as possible | contemplated a more brief space of time, 
consistent with registration and a proper | he should propose that a registered resi- 
check against abuse. He might be told| dence of twelve months—six months, if 
that every man in the country paid taxes | possible—and rating, not paying to the 
whether he was rated or not, and he ad-| poor—[Lord J. Russert: Hear, hear!]— 
mitted that, by our present system of in-| should entitle a man to a vote. The no- 
direct taxation, this was true; but he held! ble Lord cheered; but he should remember 
it to be almost impossible to have the prin-| that there was one Act for rating and 
ciple adopted that every man who smoked | another for enforcing payment, and that 
tobacco or drank gin should have a vote. } great difficulties had arisen in consequence. 
He had, therefore, adopted another princi-| The being rated was all he asked, and 
ple—one which had not been deemed un-} what he wanted was, to have a test of the 
worthy the attention of Her Majesty’s| respectability of the man. Every man, 
Government in the case of Ireland—that | therefore, who was rated to the poor, and 
of taxation and enrolment to the poor-law | who should be rated and resident for twelve 
rating. If he could obtain any more cer-| months in a locality, should be de facto 
tain data than the poor-law, he would adopt | entitled to vote; and it should be the duty 
it. He thought that in proposing his plan | of the officer to send in the name of each 
to the House, he was bound to point out | voter without trouble, expense, or delay. 
the facility with which that plan could be | The next question he would be asked was, 
carried out; and if, in adopting the crite- | to what extent would this increase the suf- 
rion of the poor-rate as the rate to give|frage? Many had been alarmed at nun- 
the franchise, he could show that there| bers. He was not. He believed that the 
was a register kept of all he required, | more the House depended on the people, 
that no expense would be occasioned be-| the more trustworthy would be the serwee 
yond that already incurred, and that every | the people rendered. He also believed 
man assessed to the poor-rate should have | that the man who had not a voice given 
the opportunity of voting for the election | him by the constitution in the election of 
of a Member of Parliament, and that all| those who were to pass laws affecting life 
this could be done without delay, he should | and property was no free man—he was I 
do a great deal towards disarming and re- | the situation of a bondsman and a slave. 
moving opposition. He should go further; | And, upon this subject he wished to state 
he thought it of importance that every | that he did not want anything for England 
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which he did not also demand for Scotland 
and Ireland. In reply, then, to the ques- 
tion as to what extent of suffrage the plan 
would lead, he begged to observe that he 
had only been able to obtain correct infor- 
mation as regarded England. That in- 
formation amounted to this, that in 1841 
the population was 15,911,009, or, in 
round numbers, 16,000,000. Now, what 
proportion of electors would this give? 
Taking every ratepayer registered to the 
rate, taking a copy of the rate-books for 
his data, and striking off the double, tre- 
ble, and quadruple votes, he believed the 
number of men entitled to vote in the 
united kingdom amounted, at the present 
moment, to 780,000 or 800,000. This 
was the outside. Taking the register as 
it was in the year 1841, he wished the 
House to understand that he would give 
by his plan 3,232,762 voters for England 
and Wales alone. Seotland and Ireland 
would cach produce its proportion; and 
this was the extent to which he was pre- 
pared to ask the House to enlarge the 
franchise. The question might be asked 
—would not the plan exclude many indi- 
viduals? It would. If he were to take 
those only who were assessed to the rate, 
registered as at present, he left out, per- 
haps, one million more. Artisans and 
lodgers were equally respectable, and 
equally, if not better, fitted for the fran- 
chise than those who now possessed it; 
and he would propose that every lodger 
might register, or be registered to the 
poor-rate for the house in which he lived; 
and that if he should be so registered for 
one year, he should be equally competent 
and entitled to exercise the franchise as 
if he were the entire possessor of the 
House. This was the extent to which he 
carried his plan of registration; and now 
what was the danger arising from this ex- 
tension? Was it not proved to every man 
who had attended to the history of neigh- 
bouring States that when power was con- 
fined to narrow places, and the masses of 
the people were treated not as freemen 
but as serfs, danger arose from such a 
state of things, and anarchy and confusion 
followed? JTlad we not seen in this coun- 
try the advantages of having some kind of 
representation, limited and imperfect as 
that was? What, then, had they to fear 
from the people? The laws ought to be 
made for the benefit of all. The Govern- 
ment of the country was made for the 
community at large, and the Sovereign 
was neither more nor less than the first 
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magistrate of the land—whose duty it 
was to carry out the laws when they had 
received the sanction of the two legis- 
lative chambers. Were they not more 
likely to decrease our danger by enlarging 
the basis of our constitution, and so in- 
creasing the number of our popular sup- 
porters ? Was there not intelligence abroad ? 
Was not every man canvassing his rights 
and position in society ? Were we not doing 
all we could to enlighten the people 2? Why, 
then, not bring the people so instructed 
within the pale of the constitution, and 
thus make our constitution and govern- 
ment as perfect as it was possible under 
present circumstances to render it? What 
possible danger could attend such a change ? 
Was it not well known to every man who 
paid the least attention to what had re- 
cently been passing in neighbouring coun- 
tries, that the real danger lay in resting 
power upon too narrow a basis? and, even 
though the people of this country were 
but imperfectly represented in the present 
House of Commons, yet, even that, such 
as it was, had saved this country from evils 
under which less fortunate nations on the 
Continent had severely suffered. They 
should remember that government was not 
for the use of the nobles alone, but for the 
people at large. The nobles formed a check 
upon extreme popular rule, while the so- 
vereign was only the highest executive 
officer—the first magistrate in a free coun- 
try. He, therefore, maintained that we 
should, in future, have at least three elee- 
tors where at present there was only one. 
Ile knew that this was not a popular sub- 
ject, and that there were a great many 
hon. Members now present in the House 
who had better be elsewhere. What would 
hon. Members say; if they were in the 
situation of the millions who were now ex- 
cluded from all political rights and_privi- 
leges 2? What would any of them say or do 
were they in the situation of millions of 
artisans, on whose industry some of the 
finest manufactures depended, receiving 
Ll., 22, or 3l. a week, and who would be 
called upon to assist in keeping the Queen’s 
peace should a disturbance break out whilst 
they were walking the streets! Were not 
those artisans entitled to say, ‘‘ You call 
on us to execute the laws, but do you give 
us any share or interest in making those 
laws ? You treat us as serfs, and drive us 
like cattle, and yet you call upon us to 
support the law. How are we interested 
in the law? You take money from us in 
every form, on everything we eat or drink. 
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You take from us our earnings. The one- 
third or one-fourth of our industry you 
take, and you pass laws to grind us down. 
How are we interested in the law ?’? Whilst 
men of large incomes were taxed a thou- 
sandth part, a hundredth part, or a twen- 
tieth part of their earnings, the artisan was 
taxed one-fourth of his whole wages on his 
consumption of the ordinary articles of sub- 
sistence. Others, not more worthy than 
the English artisans, living in Belgium, the 
United States, and France, could not be 
taxed without their consent; and why should 
not the artisan class of England be placed 
on a similar footing ? The present system 
necessarily placed large masses of the peo- 
ple in a condition which excited discontent. 
Was it not evident that the time must come 
when these masses would judge of their 
unjust treatment; and what dependence in 
times of danger could be reposed on such 
men, particularly if they formed, as they 
did, a considerable portion of the able- 
bodied population? If he asked anything 
unreasonable, let him be reproached there- 
with; but he contended that his request 
was a just one, and that this was an op- 
portune time for taking up the question 
and dealing with it properly. We were 
freed at present from all alarm. We had 
peace at home and abroad. We had gene- 
ral employment for the people, and the 
working classes were in a state of com- 
parative comfort. We were reducing our 
military and naval establishments; and 
therefore the occasion was opportune for 
settling the question. The deliberate judg- 
ment of Her Majesty’s Ministers had put 
him in possession of what was of the ut- 
most importance in dealing with this mat- 
ter. He called upon hon. Members to look 
at the papers on the table purporting to be 
the correspondence on the affairs of the 
Cape of Good Hope. He highly approved 
of the conduct of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment as respected their decision on the 
30th of January last. The paper he held 
in his hand bore the date of the 30th of 
January, and it consisted of a minute of 
Ifer Majesty in Council, and was the 
Charter of the Bill of Rights to the co- 
lony of the Cape of Good Hope. It pur- 
ported to give to every Engiishman, wher- 
ever he should settle, all the privileges of 
the free institutions of this country. Let 


Jational 


the House not be alarmed, then, at reposing | 


confidence in Englishmen at home, when 
Her Majesty’s Ministers had already placed 
confidence in the mixed population of the 
Cape of Good Hope. He thought a fact 
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like this ought to disabuse the minds of 
hon. Gentlemen who might be afraid of in. 
creasing the number of electors at home, 
and that when he found the present Go. 
vernment placing confidence in mixed po. 
pulations abroad, he had a right to demand 
the extension of reform and the granting of 
the privileges of England to the people of 
this country at home. Was an English. 
man to be denied here that which he might 
enjoy at the Cape of Good Hope? Were 
the English less intelligent, less diligent, 
less moral, less worthy of the right of en- 
joying legislative powers than the inhabi- 
tants of any of the colonies? And if not, 
why was not the privilege conceded? Ina 
despatch written by Lord Stanley, dated 
April 15, 1842, his Lordship said— 


“ It is highly important to assign to the people 
collectively a share in the management of their 
own local affairs ; it is to the want of this parti- 
cipation, and to the ignorance thence resulting, 
that popular discontent is chiefly to be ascribed. 
Great benefits are to be anticipated from the free 
and open discussion of public interests. There is 
no other method of dispelling the apathy and self- 
distrust which induce the mass of society to lean 
on the Government for aid and guidance in many 
eases where they would much more effectually 
assist themselves by the use of their own re- 
sources.” 


Here the principle of extended power was 
recognised. The principle of putting that 
power into the hands of every man was 
broadly asserted as applicable to the affairs 
of nations; and, consequently, he (Mr. 
Hume) had Lord Stanley’s decided, deli- 
berate opinion in favour of his view. But, 
he might be told, that he might trust some 
classes of the people, and that he could not 
trust other classes. Now, Lord Stanley, 
at page 91 of the same despatch, said— 


“T have no means of stating with entire preci- 
sion the relative numbers or the comparative 
wealth of the different classes which combine to 
form the collective population of the colony. But 
I apprehend that the colonists of the English race 
|are at once the least numerous and the most 
wealthy, active, and intelligent class. To these 
| succeed the old Dutch settlers, or other descend- 
} ants, between whom and the English there proba- 
bly subsist many mutual jealousies, and but few do- 
mestic or even commercial connexions. The free 
aborigines of the colony from a third body, who 
are manifestly much depressed in the general 
| scale of society. To them are to be added a 
| large number of Fingoes and of other tribes, 
whom the events of the late Kaffir war have 
added to the permanent inhabitants of the East- 
ern districts. Finally, there is a body of many 
| thousand emancipated negroes.” 


| 


, This, then, was the mixed population of 
the Cape of Good Hope; and what did Her 


Majesty’s Government now propose to give 
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tothat population ? They proposed to give | 
suffrage to all—universal suffrage was the | 
meaning he gave to it. They proposed to | 
give the suffrage to every man at the Cape, 

whatever his nation or origin might be, to 
every one who was registered to the road 
tax. This was what he (Mr. Hume) asked 
for the people of England, except that he 
substituted registry to the pvor-rate for 
registry to the road tax; and thus by parity | 
of reasoning he supported his case. Every 
person entitled to the municipal franchise 
at the Cape was to have a vote for mem- | 
bers of the Legislative Assembly; and was 

he to be told that after Her Majesty’s Go- | 
vernment had reposed confidence such as 

that in a mixed population abroad, English- | 
men were not entitled to the exercise of 

the same privileges at home? Another | 
part of his Motion required a more equal | 
distribution of the population according to 

numbers. The Government had agreed to | 
grant electoral districts to the Cape, and 
those electoral districts were to return the | 
Members of Parliament. He did not ask | 
them to form electoral districts; but if they 
formed a group of two, three, four, or five 
boroughs, they would make the representa- 
tion more proportionate. It was quite easy 
to do this. There was no difficulty in form- 
ing the poor-law unions, most of them con- 
sisting of several parishes, and which varied 
in extent according to the population, and 
they might as easily form such electoral 
districts as he had referred to. At the 
Cape and at other places there were to be 
electoral districts. Her Majesty’s Minis- 
ters proposed that there should be three 
estates in each colony—the Governor, the 
Legislative Council, and the Representa- | 
tive Assembly. He supported the same | 
principle in this country: he wished to | 
have the Queen, the Lords, and the Com- 
mons; but he wished that such power | 
should be separate and distinct. He wish- 
ed not to destroy the constitution; he 
wished to make it more popular, and that 
that which purported to be the House of 
Commons should be so in reality, and that 
the Members of it should not be, as in too 
many cases they were, mere nominees of | 
Peers—not of Peers only, but of the aris- 

tocratie class. Previous to the Reform 

Bill, seats in that House were sold like fish 

mthe market. He wished he could say 

that was not so now. He had before him | 
strong proof—he did not like to charge any | 
individual—but his belief was, that at that | 
moment there were many in that House 

vho owed their seats to money paid to in- | 
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dividuals to secure their election, and that 
was as much boroughmongering as the old 
system was. It was to put an end to this 
system that he sought to introduce this Bill. 
And then with regard to the duration of 
Parliaments, he thought that three years 
was long enough. He did not think that 
one year would afford a sufficient acquaint- 
ance with business. At one time he was 
of opinion that frequent Parliaments were 
better, and he agreed with Major Cart- 
wright, who was for annual Parliaments; 
but on mature consideration he should be 
satisfied with triennial Parliaments. There 
was another point, as to the payment of 
Members. After long consideration he 
had come to the opinion that they got little 
disinterested service, and that was the rea- 
son why he had often objected to any re- 
sponsible office being put upon any one 
without pay. He was, therefore, perfectly 
consistent in saying that any person who 


Representation. 


undertook any duty, if he did that duty ho- 


nestly and fairly, ought to be paid for it. 
He should be satisfied if what was to be 
accorded to the colonies as to the duration 
of the assembly, the constitution of the 
assembly, and the payment of Members, 
should be accorded to England, except 
that he did not agree as to the duration of 
the assembly, as it was to be in some cases 
five years or ten years. Here they had 
precedents; they had Ireland and the colo- 
nies. To those branches of the empire 
that justice was about to be extended which 
he asked for England and Scotland. Why 
not put all on the same footing ? He would 
refer to the speech of the noble Lord at the 
head of the Government, on the 8th inst., 
in introducing the Colonial Government 
Bill—a speech which, he said, he had lis- 
tened to with more pleasure than any 
speech delivered by the noble Lord since 
that in which he introduced the Reform 
Bill; for in it the noble Lord expressed 
those sentiments which he (Mr. Hume) 
entertained, and which came 
out now and then in spite of himself, 
though at long intervals. In that speech 
the noble Lord said— 

“ But there was another and a most remark- 
able characteristic attending these colonies, and 
this was, that wherever Englishmen have been 
sent or have chosen to settle, they have carried 
with them the freedom and the institutions of the 
mother country. I will take the liberty of reading 
some extracts from a patent given to the Earl of 
Carlisle when he went out to be governor, and I 
think proprietor, of Barbadoes, in 1627, that is to 
say, in the reign of Charles I. :— 

“ «Further know ye, that we, for us, our heirs 
and successors, have authorised and appointed the 
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said James Earl of Carlisle, and his heirs (of 
whose fidelity, prudence, justice, and wisdom we 
have great confidence) for the good and happy 
government of the said province, whether for the 
public security of the said province or the private 
utility of every man, to make, erect, and set forth, 
and under his or their signet to publish, such laws 
ashe, the said Ear! of Carlisle, or his heirs, with the 
consent, assent, and approbation of the free inha- 
tants of the said province, or the greater part of 
them, thereunto to be called, and in such form as 
he or they in his or their discretion shall think fit 
and best.” 

Here was no limitation. He (Mr. Hume) 
asked them now to give to Englishmen 
that suffrage which was given in 1627 to 
those who went out to Barbadoes. This 
document went on to state— 

“ We willalso, of our princely grace, for us, our 

heirs, and successors, straightly charge, make, and 
ordain, that the said province be of our allegiance, 
and that all and every subject and liege people of 
us, our heirs, and successors, brought or to be 
brought, and their children, whether there born, 
or afterwards to be born, become natives and sub- 
jects of us, our heirs and successors, and be as 
free as they that were born in England.” — 
Hansard, vol. eviii., page 538. 
And what were the free institutions which 
they conveyed to the colonies ? The noble 
Lord meant that they carried out with 
them what they were entitled to. They 
could enjoy them in the colonies—they 
could not enjoy them here. Ie (Mr. 
Hume) said, therefore, that the Reform 
Bill of 1832 had not fulfilled its objects. 
The noble Lord, in introducing that Bill, 
said— 

“« It will not be necessary on this oceasion that 
I should go over the ground which has frequently 
before been gone over for arguments in favour of 
a change in the state of the representation; but 
it is due to the House that I should state shortly 
the points on which the reformers rest their 
case. In the first place, then, the ancient consti- 
tution of our country declares that no man should 
be taxed for the support of the State who has not 
consented by himself or his representative to the 
imposition of the taxes. The well-known statute, 
‘De tallagio non concedendo,’ repeats the same 
language ; and, although some historical doubts 
have been thrown upon it, its legal meaning has 
never been disputed, It includes ‘ all the freemen 
of the land,’ and provides that each county should 
send to the Commons of the reali two knights, 
each city two citizens, and each borough two 
burgesses. I ought to notice certain points which 
are looked to with great interest by the most 
zealous advoeates for reform, but which are not 
included in the proposed measure. In the first 
place, then, I have to state that there is no pro- 
vision in this Bill for shortening the duration of 
Parliament. That is a subject which has been 


much considered ; but, upon the whole, without 
stating the opinion of [lis Majesty’s Ministers on 
it, | may observe, that it was thought better to 
leave that matter to be brought forward as a 
separate question, than to bring it at the end of a 
Bill affecting franchises and matters of local 
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reference, separate and essentially different from 
any question concerning the duration of Parlig. 
ment. Without saying to what opinion His My. 
jesty’s Ministers incline on this point, I may say, 
that they consider it of the utmost importance not 
to burden this measure with any other, but to 
reserve it by itself, leaving it to any other Mem. 
ber, at any time that may be considered fitting, to 
introduce the question and to make it the subject 
of future consideration. There is another ques. 
tion likewise, which has excited a vast deal of 
interest in the country; and of which no mention 
is made in this Bill, 1 mean the vote by ballot, 
I have no doubt the ballot has much to recom 
mend it as a mode of election. More ingenious 
arguments never fell under my eye, on any sub- 
ject, than I have seen in favour of the ballot; but 
at the same time, lam bound to say that I hope 
this House will pause before it sanctions the Mo. 
tion which the hon. Member for Bridport is to 
make, and adopts the mode of voting by ballot.” 


He (Mr. Hume) thought he had now show 
them what the opinions of the noble Lord 
were as to the rights of Englishmen. It 
might be said to him, ‘* You had the Re 
form Bill, did it answer its purpose?” He 
said no; it had not. He said at the time 
that they wanted more, but they would 
wait. The noble Lord should speak for 
himself ; because, if he could reply to his 
own proposal, he (Mr. Hume) gave up the 
point. On the 24th of June, 1831, the 
noble Lord made use of these expres- 
sions :— 


“When I propose a reform of Parliament, | 
propose that the people should send into this House 
their real representatives, to deliberate on their 
wants, and to consult for their interests, to con- 
sider their grievances, and attend to their!desires. 
I propose that they should possess, in fact, that 
which they have hitherto had only in theory— 
the vast power of holding the purse-strings of the 
monarch.” 


Let that be carried out, and he would be 
perfectly satisfied. He wanted the noble 
Lord to come up to the mark; but the 
noble Lord should speak for himself. The 


noble Lord proceeded to say— 


“ T feel convinced that I am laying a founda- 
tion for the most salutary changes in the comfort 
and well-being of the people. Laws will no 
longer be passed in such an assembly for the 
benefit of Government, or classes, or individuals; 
they will be no longer passed by men roused at 
twelve o’clock at night to vote for what they know 
not, or against that of which they have not heard 
a single syllable, merely because the leader of 
their party tells them so to vote. Laws in 4 
reformed Parliament will be cautiously proposed, 
and seriously and deliberately considered. I say, 
then, that if we identify this House with the 
people of the three kingdoms, we may hope, how- 
ever slowly it may be accomplished, or however 
impatience or faction may complain of us for not 
hurrying our steps, we may hope, I say, that by 
extending to a great and powerful and enlight- 
ened people the right of having their legitimate 
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representatives assembled within the walls of | 
Parliament.” 


Now, he asked the noble Lord if the re- | 
sult had been what he expected ? Was | 
there that contentment? Did all the peo- | 
ple join in electing the represéntatives ? | 
He would show that they did not. When | 
in 1839 he told the noble Lord that the 
Bill had not answered his expectation, the 
noble Lord said— 


“With respect to the original intention of the 
Reform Bill, he was speaking then in the presence | 
of many before whom he had introduced that 
Bill, and who were present at its formation, and 
he thought he should be corroborated by them 
when he said ‘that his intention was to give a 
fair representation to all parts of the country. 
Ile wished to give a preponderance to no part | 
over the other, and he had more than once stated 
that they had taken a certain number of counties, | 
and an equal number of manufacturing towns, to 
share in the representation.’ ”’ 


He would now quote the opinion of another | 
noble Lord, Lord Camden, in reference to | 
the separation of the American colonies 
from the mother country. They all knew | 
that those colonies were lost to this coun- | 
try by a series of blunders. On the 22nd | 
of February, 1766, a Motion was made for 
repealing the Stamp Act, and Lord Cam- | 
den said-— 

“ My position is this—I repeat, and will main- | 
tain it to my last hour, taxation and representa- | 
tion are inseparable. This position is founded | 
upon the laws of nature. It is more; it is itself 
an eternal law of nature, for, whatever is a man’s | 
own is absolutely his own. No one has a right to | 
take it from him without his consent. Whoever 
attempts to do it, commits an injury ; whoever 
does it, commits a robbery.” 


” 


He repeated the noble Lord’s words, that 
aman who was taxed without his consent | 
was robbed of a certain portion of his 
goods. Then, in order to show still far- 
ther what was the object of the Reform 
Bill, he could not refrain from quoting what 
Earl Grey stated in the Tlouse of Lords on 
the 3rd of October, 1831 :— 


“T believe the present to be a measure of peace 
and conciliation ; I believe that on its acceptance 
or rejection depends, on the one hand, tranquil- | 
lity, prosperity, and concord—on the other, the 
continuance of a state of political discontentment, 
from which these feelings must arise, naturally | 
generated by such a condition of the public | 
mind,......0n one or two different occasions I have | 
originated Motions on the subject, believing, as I} 
do, that a change is necessary to infuse new vigour | 
into the constitution, to unite the estates of the 
realm in the bonds of a sacred and happy union, 
and to make the House of Commons that which | 
It was intended to be, and professed to be, and | 
ought to be—the full, vigorous, and efficient re- 
Presentative of the people of England.” 


| England, in which he says 
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And on the 9th of April, the noble Lord 
quoted a passage from a book of great au- 
thority, Whitelock’s Book on Government, 
in order to show the nature and extent of 
the ancient right of voting. Mr. Whitelock 


said— 


Representation. 


‘* Whenever any question about elections was 
brought before the House, the inclination of the 
House of Commons always was to favour popular 


| elections, observing that the more free they were, 


the more they were for the interests of the com- 
munity. At this day, in many boroughs, the elee- 
tion still remains popular, being exercised by all 
the inhabitants, scot and lot.” 

That was the evidence that Earl Grey 
brought as to the advantages of his mea- 
sure, and as to the rights of English- 
men. Ant then Mr. Serjeant Glanville 
said— 

“In a Committee upon the Cirencester election 
petition in 1792, quoted in 2 Fraser's Election 
Cases, p. 449, 451, it became necessary for the 
Committee to define what was the right of elec- 
tion, and they gave a general definition for pur- 
poses of enactment as to the right of voting in the 
following terms, which stated it thus : ‘ Every male 
person of full age, and not subject to any legal in- 
capacity, who shall occupy any house or dwelling, 
the same being bond fide fitted for and applied to 
purposes of residence, shall, if duly registered, be 
entitled to vote in the election of Members to 
serve in Parliament.’ ” 

Here was the suffrage that he asked. Then 
there was another decision of that House 
as to the Pontefract election, in which the 
same doctrine was held, and that a six 
months’ residence only, keeping a house, 
was required to entitle a man to vote. And 
he had the opinion of Sir Thomas Smith, 
given in the time of Elizabeth, confirming 
b e eee, ‘ ° ° 

these views. Sir Thomas Smith said— 

«Every Englishman is intended to be present 
in Parliament, either in person, or by procuration 
and attorney, of what pre-eminence, state, dig- 
nity, or quality soever he be, from the prince to 
the lowest person of England. And the consent 
of the Parliament is taken to be every man’s con- 
sent.” 

But, if he had any opinion which he was 
more anxious to bring before the House 
than another, it was the opinion of an hon. 
Gentleman now in that House, the hon. 


'and learned Member for Banbury, who in 


1831 published a Legal Review of the 
Origin of the System of Representation in 





“Every person of full age, who was not sub- 
ject to any legal incapacity, and who should oc- 
cupy, within any city or borough, any dwelling- 
house, &ec., should be entitled to vote in the elec- 
tion of a Member of Parliament, provided that 
such person should be rated in respect of his pre- 
mises. It is very clear that when, in the reign of 
Henry IV,, the attention of the Legislature was 
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gulation, the franchise of voting for the Members 
of the shires was of a very popular nature : indeed, 
there seems good reason to assert that the right 
of voting, recognised by the statute, extended to 
what at that time amounted to universal suffrage 
of all men of free condition. At all events this 
appears certain, that if any qualification of pro- 
perty were required in the earliest Parliaments, 
only the tenure of the property was regarded, and 
no limitation of value was imposed, but that every 
freeholder, as suitor of the county court, was en- 
titled to vote, however small might be the es- 
tate.” 

Now, he said he had made out his ease, 
that every man who was rated to the 
poor-rate was, agreeable to the principles 
on which our constitution was established, 
entitled to vote. And then as to the quali- 
fication, he was sorry to say that he held 
in his hand a list of eighty-five different 
modes of qualification of voters in counties, 
cities, and boroughs. Was it to be won- 
dered at then, that they required a large 
establishment of lawyers to go round and 
register the voters ? Figure to themselves 
that instead of eighty-five qualifications 
they had only one, the being rated to the 
relief of the poor. Having sat in this House 
many years, he had heard how various were 
the opinions as to what the qualification of 
a voter ought to be. Ie had heard it main- 
tained that property ought to be the basis 
of representation; by others that intelli- 
gence should be represented; by some that 
education ought to qualify; and by others 
that the qualification ought to be personal 
virtue. He would put an end to them all, 
and have one single qualification, the being 
rated to the relief of the poor. And now 
as to the intelligence of the people. The 
common observation had been, ‘* educate 
the people first;’’ but he said, the best 
mode of teaching the people was by giving 
them something worth living for. A gen- 
tleman in Scotland, Mr. Henderson, adver- 
tised that he would give premiums for the 
three best essays on the observance of the 
Sabbath, to be written by some of the 
working classes. In less than three 
months he received no fewer 
essays. Three of them Mr. 

published. He had read them, and 
they showed great talent. One of them 
was by a journeyman printer, another by a 
journeyman shoemaker, and the other ‘by | 
a& journeyman machinist. These were 
samples of the intelligence of the working | 
classes. With such proofs of intelligence, | 
could it be borne that men capable of writ- | 
ing such 

franchise ? 
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first called to these elections for the purpose of re- | to brains ? 


| data. 


|presented it to be. 


| 89,786 electors. 


| found 
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As Franklin said, was a map 
to have a vote as long as his jackass was 
alive, and, as soon as his jackass was 
dead, was he to lose his vote? At pre- 
sent, if a man occupied a house of certain 
value he had a vote; but, if he left the 
house, he lost his vote. What an absurd 
state of things! He now came to the 
inequality of the representation. The hon, 
Member for Marylebone moved for a return 
last year, and he took that as his new 
He found from it that the case 
was stronger than he had formerly re. 
He found from 
which was No. 16 of the 
Parliamentary Papers, 1849, that Calne 
returned one Member with 165 elec. 
tors, Reigate returned one Member with 
198 electors. Five other boroughs had 
each less than 250 electors. Three of 
these returned two Members each, and 
two returned one Member each. He 
that London, the Tower Ham- 
lets, Liverpool, Marylebone, and Finsbury 
had conjointly 89,786 electors, and sent 
24 Members; while Andover, Knares- 
borough, Thetford, Harwich, Marlborough, 
Richmond, Chippenham. Cockermouth, 
Lymington, Tavistock, Wycombe, Chip- 
ping, and Evesham had altogether only 
3,9U9 electors, and also sent conjointly 
twenty-four Members. So that there were 
twenty-four Members in that House sent 
by 3,509 electors, who had the same power 
as twenty-four other Members sent by 
He would now state the 
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that return, 


| proportion which the registered electors 


than 1,045} 
Parkes had | 


essays were to be denied the} uncontested elections. 


bore to the number of houses and the 
population, in England, Wales, and Seot- 
Jand. It was as follows :— 


Prorortion or Erectors, Houses, anp 


PoruLaTION. 


England. Wales. |Scotland. 


} 


363,670) 11,599 








Electors on register} 42,318 
Hlouses............6-./1,139,113! 43,553 | 164,178 
P opulation alain 5,873, 772) 231,456 | | 964,958 
Proportion of elec- | 
tors to houses ...\as 1 to 34 ‘as 1 to 4 
Proportion of elec-| | | 
tarote populations 1 to 16.as 1 to 21|as 1to 23 





St 


jas lto4 





He would ask did that bring us within the 
eategory which the noble Lord and other 
authorities had stated? The dependence 
of small boroughs on the will of indivi- 
duals was significantly pointed out by the 
It was well known 


Were bricks to be preferred | there were means of carrying elections 
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without contests ; and he was sorry to say 
money was too often used for that purpose. 
At the last general election the two small- 
est boroughs, Calne and Reigate, were both 
uncontested. Of the 


5 boroughs under 250 electors, 3 uncontested. 


6 do. 300 do 5 do. 
15 do. 350 ~~—s do. 8 do. 
20 do. 400 do. 14 do. 

9 do. 450 do. 7 do. 


Making a total of 55 boroughs, of which 
37 were uncontested. There were 89 un- 
contested elections in all—of which more 
than three quarters, namely 70, were at 
places having less than a thousand electors. 
Hence it was evident that it was only the 
large constituencies in which popular opin- 
ion was allowed to operate. The propor- 
tion of electors to the population was as 
follows :—In England there is one elector 
for 18 persons; Wales, 1 for 19; Scot- 
land, 1 for 34; Ireland, 1 for 58. One 
half of the borough population of England 
returns 33 Members ; the other half re- 
turns 290 Members. One-ninth of the 
population of the united kingdom elect a 
majority of Members in the Ilouse. What 
a state of things was this! Could the 
Government defend such a state of things? 
It was impossible but that discontent 
should arise; and the Legislature was 
doing all in its power to foster it. With 
one hand they were paying money to esta- 
blish new schools, new churches, and new 
teachers; while with the other they were 
refusing the people their rights : and it 
was impossible that the people, with the 
educational means now afforded them, 
should not soon discover the injustice. He 
had received yesterday from Neweastle, a 
statement showing that 23 Members were 
elected by 5,333 electors, while other 23 
represented upwards of 200,000 electors. 
Neweastle, with a constituency of 5,324 
—within nine of the number returning 23 
Members—yet returned only two. From 
these facts, he was confident he had laid a 
foundation for his Motion. He claimed it 
asa right; he asked no favour ; he claim- 
ed it on behalf of the community at large, 
on behalf of those who were anxious to 
reduce the expenses of the country. He 
was anxious for financial reform, and saw 
that it could only be obtained by this 
means. He wanted a House responsible 
to the people ; he wished the people to 
have what the noble Lord had promised 
them from the Reform Bill—a hold on the 
Purse-strings of the country. With this 





partial, unequal distribution of the fran- 
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chise, they had no such hold ; and he 
asked, at this moment above all others, 
that the right should be conceded them. 
Let them look at the consequences of the 
refusal of rights by former Governments. 
He recollected the disturbances of 1792 in 
Edinburgh ; and witnessed with regret the 
persecutions that took place to put down 
popular rights. France, a few years be- 
fore, goaded by oppression, had etiected 
her revolution. Mr. Fox, Earl Grey, and 
other liberal men in this country, met to 
congratulate the French people on their 
freedom from subjection. [Mr. Drum- 
monp: Hear, hear!] His hon. Friend 
the Member for West Surrey might also 
recollect it, and on that ground he (Mr, 
Hume) should claim his vote. He was 
not sure that Mr. Fox did not go over 
himself with the address, but certainly 
he and other liberal men of that day 
attended the meeting. At that time the 
Whigs were distinguished from the Tories 
as the friends of popular rights, the latter 
being opposed to them; now, unfortu- 
nately, that distinction was lost, for they 
rowed in the same boat. At that time, at 
every public meeting, and at the Fox Club, 
the first toast given was always, ‘* The 
people, the source of all power.’ On the 
people depended all civil government. [An 
Hon. Memuer: No!] An hon. Member 
said ** No ;”’ what would he do without the 
people? The liberal opinions which pre- 
vailed abroad were welcomed in England 
—the Duke of Richmond taking the lead ; 
and Mr. Pitt was brought in on the shoul- 
ders of the people as a reformer ; but, 
when he found the Crown averse to those 
opinions, he turned round and became their 
persecutor. Reform opinions gained ground 
in London, in England, and Scotland ; as- 
sociations were formed to support them, 
and to put down the popular demands ; 
the prosecutions in Scotland took place, 
which were a disgrace to the Government, 
and were contrary to all law and justice. 
The war with France had been embarked 
in to keep down popular opinions; and 
what had been the result to this country ? 
A debt of six hundred millions. A like 
liability might be again incurred by the 
refusal of just demands. The advocates 
of popular rights were then commonly told, 
‘If you don’t like the country, leave it.” 
This was said principally by the landed 
aristocracy. They had incurred this debt; 
and if they refused justice much longer, 
let them beware lest the land should be 
called on to pay that debt. This might be 
called a threat ; but it was a caution sug- 
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gested by past experience. We had in- 
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curred 600,000,0002. of debt to put down | 


a commonwealth in France; and a republic 
and universal suffrage now existed there. 
Let those who were unwilling to do justice 
to the mass of the people take a lesson 
from what had occurred there. But he 
would go further. What created discon- 
tent in this country? It was said distress 
was the cause ; and when the people were 
distressed, their attention was naturally 
directed to their grievances. In 1842 and 
1843, when wages were low, the labouring 
men, knowing they could not compel their 
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mark his words. If ever such a time gs 
1842 should again occur—he hoped jt 
would not, for he should not like to see i 


Representation. 


|—-with the increased intelligence of the 


masters to raise them, turned their atten- | 


tion to the state of the franchise, and the 
Chartists arose. [Mr. F. O’Connor: 
Hear, hear ! | 
had often said, 


hon. Friend opposite. He (Mr. Hume) 
had assisted in drawing up the Charter, 
and was an advocate for the rights of the 
people ; but he wished not to see any at- 


tempt at attaining those rights by force. | 
He would show | 


[Mr. O’Connor: Nor I.} 
the people what were their rights, and 


people, and with every State in Euro 

enjoying representation—should anything 
occur to reduce the employment of on 
artisans—was it possible that they should 
consent to suffer such injustice, especially 
when everything they ate, drank, or touched 
was taxed? These were things against 
which a foresecing statesman should pro- 
vide; and now was the time for serious at. 
tention to the question. He did not wish 
the Government to go beyond what was 
demanded by the general conviction and 


| concurrence of the great mass of the peo- 


He must repeat, what he | 
that there had been no| 
m . | 

greater enemy to electoral reform than his | 


ple; but, could the question be put to the 
ballot to-morrow, he had no doubt the 
great majority would be in favour of the 
reforms he now proposed. It behoved 
those who had property to treat justly the 


| men who made that property valuable, and 


would enforce them by the spread of con- | 


viction. He had always found it the best 


course to convince people of the justice of 


a claim, of the benefits which would arise 
from granting, and the evils which would 
result from refusing it. But the course 
taken by the Chartists—his Friend would 
excuse him saying so—had rendered the 
principles of reform odious from the name 
of Chartism. [Mr. O’Conyor: No, no!] 
Fér, coupled with their advocacy of reform 
had been acts of violence 
tidn which he (Mr. 
templated. Whilst, therefore, he rejected 
the means employed by the Chartists, he 
approved the spirit and principles of the 
Charter. Earl Grey had introduced the 
question of reform in 1852 as a means of 


and insubordina- | 
Iiume) had never con- | 


| —it is completely at an end, 


promoting peace ; and this Motion might | 


be recommended on the same ground. 
demand for reform in 1842 and 1843 had 
been met by increased estimates, an aug- 
mentation of the army and police, and a 
doubling of the expenditure. Te had 


The | 


treated as unworthy of attention the alarm | 


caused by the Chartists in 1848, knowing 
that they did not want to kill anybody, or 
to interfere with property, but \ 
sought to have their rights. Had the Go- 
vernment then conceded those rights, no 
necessity would have arisen for placing 

7,000 or 8,000 additional police on duty, 
bee covering the country with bayonets, 
to keep the people down. 





merely | 


Let the House | ceiving Government could not object, a 


not to use the power which they had 
usurped for keeping their rights from the 
people. Those who wished to preserve 
their property to themselves and their fa- 
milies would best do so by acting justly, 
by doing to others as they would be done 
by, and not by grasping at that which 
they knew it was unjust to withhold 
Those who were supported by the taxes, 

had ample means of their own, ought 
not to put their hands into the pockets of 
the people. He would conclude by quot- 
ing the words of the noble Lord at the 
head of the Government in introducing 
the Reform Bill :— 

“But what is the ease at this moment? The 
whole people called loudly forreform, That eon- 
fidence, whatever it was, which formerly existed 
in the constitution of this Ilouse, exists no longer 
Whatever may be 
thought of particular acts of this House, I repeat 
that the confidence of the country in the construe- 
tion and constitution of the Llouse of Commons is 
gone, and gone for ever. I will say more. Iwill 
say that it would be easier to transfer the flour- 
ishing manufactures of Leeds and Manchester to 
Gatton and Old Sarum, than to re-establish con- 
fidence and sympathy between this House and 
those whom it calls its constituents, I end this 
argument, therefore, by saying, that if the ques- 
tion be one of right, right is in favour of reform 
—ifit bea question of reason, reason is in favour 
of reform—if it be a question of policy and expe- 
diency, policy and expediency are in favour 0 
reform.” 

He therefore felt that he was fully justified 
in submitting to the House the Motion of 
which he had given notice, to which he 
wished to add a clause taking away the 
property qualification of Members, con- 
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they had adopted the principle in refer- 
ence to three-fourths of the colonies. 

Motion made, and Question proposed— 

“That leave be given to bring in a Bill to 
amend the National Representation, by extending 
the Elective Franchise, so that every man of full 
age, and not subject to any mental or legal dis- 
ability, who shall have been the resident occupier 
of a house, or part of a house as a lodger, for 
twelve months, and shall have been duly rated to 
the Poor of that parish for that time, shall be 
yegistered as an Elector, and be entitled to vote 
for a Representative in Parliament; also, by 
enacting that Votes shall be taken by Ballot ; 
that the duration of Parliaments shall not exceed 
three years; and that the proportion of Repre- 
sentatives be made more consistent with the 
amount of Population and Property.” 

Si J. WALMSLEY: In rising to 
second the Motion proposed by my hon. 
Friend the Member for Montrose, I am 
fully sensible of the great importance of 
the question about to be submitted to the 
decision of this House. I am equally sen- 
sible of my own inadequacy for the fulfil- 
ment of the duty I have undertaken; but 
I feel assured that whatever my defi- 
ciencies, and however wide may be the 
difference of opinion between myself and 
the hon. Gentlemen around me, I shall 
receive the indulgence of this assembly 
while I endeavour to discharge as well as 
Iam able the task I have assumed. I can 
assure the House that in taking a part in 
the present discussion, and supporting the 
measure of my hon. Friend, I am influenced 
by an anxious desire for the safety and 
prosperity of the country, and the char- 
acter and just influence of this branch of 
the Legislature, and only seek a remedy 
for those evils which were sought to be 
extirpated by the Reform Bill of 1832, 
but which I think the House will admit to 
exist at the present time to nearly as great 
an extent as when that measure was intro- 
duced, But should opinions vary in regard 
to the nature or extent of particular evils, 
one fact is undeniable, and it is a fact of 
the utmost importance—that although it 
is our happiness to live in a land unsur- 
passed for the loyalty, intelligence, and in- 
dustry of its inhabitants, the franchise is 
exercised within the narrow cirele of some 
800,000 of Her Majesty’s subjects, and so 
distributed as to render election of Mem- 
bers of Parliament to this House almost 
ugatory as the expression of the popular 
mind and will. It will be for hon. Gen- 
tlemen who intend to vote against the pre- 
sent Motion to prove, that of all who con- 
tribute to the support of the State, there 
should be less than one million who are 
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worthy to possess the elective franchise, or 
are capable of using it with benefit to 
themselves and to the interests of the 
country. Until the proof is before me, I 
must assert, that, as a general rule, the 
unenfranchised masses of this country are 
worthy of the political rights which they 
claim, and are prepared to exercise them 
in a manner compatible with the interests 
we all desire to guard. I must be per- 
mitted to go one step further, and to say, 
that whatever may be the result of this 
debate, it will not be safe much longer to 
delay the act of justice which is now 
sought; and could we be assured of safety, 
the time is fast approaching when the very 
intelligence of the millions of this country 
will make legislation on this question ab- 
solutely imperative. When the noble Lord 
the Member for the city of London had 
charge of the Reform Bill, he referred 
constantly to the numerous evils and 
abuses of the then state of the represen- 
tation. I have yet to learn that any one 
of those evils and abuses, then so power- 
fully depicted, is absent from our present 
representative system. Did the noble 
Lord inveigh against nomination boroughs? 
We point him to a list of boroughs, send- 
ing Members to this House, all of them 
notoriously under the influence of parties 
who claim, and do not fail to use, the 
power of saying who those Members shall 
be. Did the noble Lord support his mea- 
sures of reform by appealing to the prac- 
tice of bribery and corruption at elections ? 
We point him to the blue books accumu- 
lated at the commencement of every Par- 
liament from that time to the present. On 
the other hand, did the noble Lord argue 
the propricty and justice of giving the 
franchise to populous towns and districts ? 
I will venture to ask him whether the re- 
sults have not justified his arguments, and 
whether the fact of so few petitions having 
been presented from those enfranchised 
constituencies is not a good reason in sup- 
port of a further extension of the electoral 
power, and the enlargement of the con- 
stituencies throughout the united kingdom. 
I will ask the noble Lord, too, whether the 
constituencies created by his Bill of 1832 
have not made some valuable contributions 
to this House? Possibly hon. Gentlemon 
opposite may be disposed to question this; 
but I think those who occupy seats on 
these benches will allow that the delibe- 
rations in this House upon the most im- 
portant measures which have been passed 
during the last eighteen years have been 
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greatly aided by the experience, the judg- 
ment, and the principles of those who owe 
their Parliamentary existence to the Bill 
of the noble Lord. Is it then unreason- 
able to suppose that a new measure of re- 
form, as generally demanded now as was 
that to which I have referred, would not 
lead to similar results, and, consequently 
to important improvements in the constitu- 
tion of this House? The people of this 
great country are growingly alive to the 
imperious necessity of remodelling our sys- 
tem of representation. Vast numbers are 
deeply impressed with a sense of the 
wrong that is done to them by the denial 
of any voice in the election of those to 
whose laws they must yield obedience, and 
whose taxation, however excessive, they 
are compelled to bear. This sense of in- 
jury will be deepened by delay; and it 
would therefore be but following the dic- 
tates of prudence to make timely conces- 
sions. Of thuse who possess the fran- 
chise there are many who deeply sym- 
pathise with their unprivileged fellow sub- 
jects, and are content no longer to enjoy a 
political distinction of which others are as 
capable and as deserving as themselves. 
I admit there are others who would be 
content with the system as it is, if they 
could see those practical results which they 
deem themselves entitled to expect in the 
legislation of this House. But the votes of 
this House upon questions in which these 
classes take a deep interest, are generally 
so much at variance with what the con- 
dition, the wants, and the destinies of this 
country demand, that they are fast becom- 
ing favourable to the throwing open the 
portals of the constitution to the people at 
large, as the only means to the attainment 
of that proper administration of affairs 
which they desire to see realised. For my- 
self I think it is not only expedient, but 
just, that Her Majesty’s intelligent and 
attached subjects should possess something 
more than the privilege of paying the taxes 
which it pleases this House to impose. I 
ask, therefore, for the extension of the 
suffrage as a debt due to those valuable 
portions of our population, and agree with 
those who seek the extension of the suf- 
frage as a means to amend. The proceed- 
ings of the last two Sessions have con- 
vinced the people, the electors not less 
than the non-electors, that no material al- 
leviation of the national burdens ean be 
expected from this House as at present 
constituted. It is undeniable that there 
has been an all but universal demand for a 
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revision of our taxation, and a large dimj. 
nution of our public expenditure. To the 
present hour, however, no prospect has 
been held out of the relief so necessary ty 
the welfare of all classes. Hence, those 
whose efforts might have been confined to 
measures of finance, are now convinced 
that it is only by a reform of this House 
that the taxation of the country can be s 
lessened as to diminish the pressure upon 
the industry of the people. I may be told 
of the measures which have passed the Le. 
gislature during the existence of the pre. 
sent system, and of the possibility, there. 
fore, of obtaining measures of a similar 
character without resort to the reconstruc. 
tion of this House. But the people are no 
longer willing to seek solitary instalments 
of justice by a large expenditure of time 
and money and labour during a protracted 
agitation of particular questions out of 
doors. They look for, and have a right to 
expect, in a representative body, a predis. 
position to take up all great public ques 
tions on their merits, and to diseuss and to 
decide them with a single eye to the wel. 
fare, the interests, and the rights of the 
community. Were such the case, legis 
lation would be far more easy and far 
more satisfactory; and a patriotic Minister 
would be much better able to carry his 
wishes into accomplishment. Perhaps it 
would be impossible to adduce a more 
striking instance of the fact, that this 
House docs not represent the people, than 
the circumstance that the present Chief 
Minister of the Crown should consider him- 
self incompetent to carry through this 
House any measure tending to enlarge the 
liberties of any portion of the population; 
for I will not do the noble Lord the injus- 
tice to suppose that he is not as much con 
vinced as any Member of this House of 
the necessity of extending more or less the 
elective franchise. It is more than proba- 
ble that reference will be made during the 
course of this debate to the danger of ex- 
tending the basis of representation. On 
no point is my own mind more at rest than 
on this. So far from thinking that the 
safety or security of any thing really valua- 
ble would be perilled by the admission to 
the franchise of those who are at present 
without it, I am thoroughly persuaded that 
you have yet to bring within the pale of 
the constitution the most virtuous, loyal, 
and independent portion of the population 
of these realms. Shall it be said that m 
this country alone, Englishmen are ul- 
worthy of the rights of citizenship ? Wher 
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ever we track them, as emigrants to dis- 
tant regions, we find them fully capable of 
discharging not only the social, but all the 
political duties. In the United States, 
they are at once admitted without ques- 
tion, and almost without probation, to the 
immunities and functions of citizens. Who 
are those who have carried our civilisation, 
our arts, and our commerce to foreign 
lands? Who are those who have peopled 
the wilderness—have tilled the soil, and 
raised towns and cities in the remote de- 
pendencies of the British Crown, and are 
now asking and obtaining representative 
and responsible government? Are they 
not, the majority of them, men who in their 
native land and at the seat of empire were 
treated as unworthy to have a vote for the 
return of Members to this House ? Shall it 
be said to the honest artisans of this country, 
that while here they shall be excluded from 
the franchise; but that if they will quit these 
shores they shall find it in New Zealand, at 
the Cape, in the Canadas, or in Australia 2? 
When we find the thousands of our colonial 
brethren extorting self-government from 
the hands of the British Legislature, shall 
it be said it is denied to the millions at 
home? The noble Lord has announced 


emphatically, that it is not the intention of 


the Government to bring forward any mea- 
sure for an extension of the franchise dur- 
ing the present Session. I am glad the 
noble Lord has been disereet enough to say 
only this Session, for I tell him that which 
he already knows, that it is but a question 
of time. He may be sceptical as to the 
public feeling upon this matter; but the 
result of a somewhat extended observation 
has led me to the conclusion that there is 
as large an amount of unanimity upon this 
question as was ever known to be mani- 
fested upon any other. If the noble Lord 
require additional evidence of the desire of 
the people for Parliamentary Reform, I 
think I may promise him that he will have 
it—I think I may promise the noble Lord 
more, that whenever he shall feel disposed 
to venture upon a proposal to admit those 
to the possession of the franchise who are 
worthy of the boon, whatever may be the 
seantiness of the support given to him by 
the Members of this House, he will be sus- 
tained by the great body of the people, and 
by them be enabled to retain that high po- 
sition which, as the author of such a mea- 
sure, he would deserve to fill. But, what- 
ever may be the inclinations of Her Majesty’s 
Government, or the feelings of this House, I 
4m satisfied the time is not distant when 
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the people will speak with a voice which no 
Minister, and no Parliament, will be able to 
disregard. It will be an omnipotent voice, 
because it will be the voice of justice and 
of reason uttered in the spirit of loyalty 
and truth. It will be the voice of a people 
whose intelligence, whose industry, and 
whose skill are the glory at once of this 
parent country and of every region over 
which the sceptre of Her Majesty is 
swayed. It will be the voice of a people 
who have reared imperishable monuments 
of their piety, their virtue, and their pat- 
riotism; and when that voice shall have 
been heard, answered, and obeyed, I be- 
lieve the time will have arrived for a new 
and a better state of things—a time when 
there will be a considerate attention to the 
just interests of all classes, without parti- 
ality and without distinction. Thanking 
the House for their kind indulgence, 1 
leave this great question to their judgment, 
and that of an enlightened country. But, 
before sitting down, I would wish to notice 
one or two points which have been passed 
over by my hon. Friend. My hon. Friend 
the Member for Montrose has referred to 
the discrepancies and anomalies in our 
present representative system, especially 
as regards the smaller boroughs. There 
are 30 boroughs with less than 300 elec- 
tors; 63 with less than 400; and 81 with 
less than 500, while large and populous 
districts remain totally unrepresented. 
There are upwards of sixty of those bo- 
roughs notoriously under local influence. 
But these inequalities and anomalies are 
not confined to population; property being 
almost as unfairly represented. According 
to a statement in Mr. Mackay’s admirable 
pamphlet, one half of the annual value of 
property in England and Wales is repre- 
sented by 9 counties and 161 Members; 
the other half by 31 counties and 310 
Members. One moiety of the Members 
of this House represent property of the 
value of 6,200,000/.; the other half of 
78,000,0001. yearly. If we compare the 
large boroughs with the counties as re- 
spects both property and population, the 
same injustice prevails. I would take, for 
example, a borough with which I am more 
immediately familiar, namely, Liverpool, 
containing from 300,000 to 400,000 inha- 
bitants, which is assessed to the poor-rate 
to the amount of a million and a half an- 
nually, but which returns only two Mem- 
bers to the House of Commons; while the 
county of Buckingham, with half that po- 
pulation, and a moiety of its assessment, 
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sends eleven Members to this House. We 
may look at the metropolis, with a popula- 
tion of upwards of two millions—it sends 
sixteen Members to Parliament; eight small 
boroughs, with a population of not more 
than forty thousand—Richmond, Lyming- 
ton, Thetford, Bridgenorth, Harwich, Staf- 
ford, Totnes, and Honiton—elect the same 
number of representatives. In nothing can 
there be greater disproportion. Thetford, | 
with 214 electors, returns the same number | 
of Members as the Tower Hamlets, with | 
19,361; Knaresborough, with 228 electors, 
returns two Members; and Finsbury, with 


National 
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nearly 16,000, only returns the same num- 
ber. Westminster is in the same way nev- | 
tralised by an equal number of Members | 
being returned by Harwich. The injustice | 
of this appears the greater the more it is 
examined. The great seats of population | 
are the seats of intelligence as well as in- | 
dustry and property. From them have 
sprung up the institutions which are now | 
vying with each other to instruct and im- | 
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prove the condition of the people. W hat | 
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guage which he then used—language 4s 
applicable, in my judgment, to the ques. 
tion now before the House, as to the meg. 
sure it was intended to support. The 
words have been already referred to by m 
hon. Friend, but he did not state whose 
they were. ‘ If,’’ said the noble Lord, 
‘‘ representation be a question of right, 
then is right in favour of reform. If it be 
a question of reason, then is reason in 
favour of reform. If it be a question of 
policy and expediency, then do policy and 
expediency both loudly call for the exten. 
sion of reform.” 

Sir G. GREY said, the hon. Member 
for Montrose was at least entitled to the 
credit of consistency in pressing this ques- 
tion upon the attention of the House; and 
he also gave the hon. Member, as well as 
the hon. Gentleman who had very ably se. 
conded the Motion, credit for being actu- 
ated by a sincere desire to promote what 
they believed to be the best interests of the 
country. He, however, differed from the 
hon. Members as to the results which would 


do we find? Why, that twenty-five small | follow from the adoption of the scheme 
boroughs, with 9,153 electors, return fifty | which they had rather shadowed out than 
Members, and have an equal voice in this distinctly described, and therefore he would 
House with twenty-five of the largest bo-| call upon the House, as he did last Ses 
roughs in the empire, having altogether} sion, to meet the Motion with a direct 
The Motion was identical with 


229,365 electors, and which only return! negative. 


the same number of Members. It is im- |} 
possible that such anomalies can 
tinue, when the attention of the people | 
has been thoroughly aroused to them. I 
will not, however, weary the House with 
further details; they are, I am persuaded, | 
patent to every Member present. I have | 
now to apologise to the House for having | 
occupied so much of its time, but the po- | 
sition I have taken out of doors upon this | 
great question seemed to me to require | 
that I should do so. I have taken up this 
question upon principle, and I am resolved | 
to carry it out to the best of my ability, 
being determined never to rest satisfied | 
until the people of this country are freely, | 
fairly, and fully represented. No indivi- | 
dual is better able to appreciate the great- 
ness of this question than the noble Lord 
the First Minister of the Crown. ‘To hin, | 
more than to any man, is this nation in- | 
debted, in times past, for eloquent and | 
masterly expositions of the constitutional | 
rights of the people; and no man would 
rejoice more than myself to see the noble 
Lord, after the lapse of nearly twenty | 
years, coming forward to consummate the 
work he so judiciously commenced. I 
would remind the noble Lord of the —_ 


con- 


that which the hon. Member for Montrose 
brought forward last year, and the question 
which the House would have to determine 
was not, as might be inferred from some 
of the arguments of the hon. Member for 
Bolton, whether the details of the Reform 
Bill should be irrevocably adhered to, or 
whether the terms and conditions which 
were now attached to the right of voting 
might not be reconsidered, with a view to 
an enlargement of the franchise. With 
respect to that question he would express 
no opinion, because it was not raised on 
the present occasion; and he made these 
observations only because it might perhaps 
be inferred, from something which had 
fallen from the hon. Member for Bolton, 
that in resisting the Motion he was op- 
posing now and for the future any exten 
sion of the suffrage which could be made 
consistently with the principles on which 
the constitutional question was settled 
by the Reform Act. The question for 
the House now to determine was, whe- 
ther they would permit the hon. Member 
for Montrose to introduce a Reform Bill of 
a more sweeping character than that which, 
after a severe struggle in Parliament and 
the country, was passed in 1832, The 
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hon. Member wished to remodel the con- 
stitution of the House of Commons; but he 
(Sir G. Grey), for one, was not prepared 
© toassent to that. He would not say that 
it was impossible to effeet any improve- 
ment in the constitution of the House, or 
that under no circumstances would it be 
advantageous to reconsider the details of 
the Reform Act; but he was not prepared 
to open the question now, nor was he pre- 
pared to depart from the main principles 
which had guided Parliament, from the 
origin of the constitution to the present 
time. His hon. Friend told them fairly 
that he was an advocate for universal suf- 
frage; that he laid it down as the basis of 
his proposition, that all persons who paid 
taxes should exercise the franchise; but his 
hon. Friend afterwards felt bound to qua- 
lify that by saying that taxation and repre- 
sentation should go together as far as was 
consistent with a proper check against 
abuses. Perhaps, so qualified, he (Sir G. 
Grey) might concur in the hon. Gentleman’s 
proposition ; that was, indeed, the basis on 
which our representative system rested; but 
his hon. Friend now asked them to depart 
from it, and to adopt such a large and in- 
definite extension of the suffrage as would 
be inconsistent with any effectual check. 
Upon that ground, if there were no other, 
he would ask the House not to assent to 
this Motion. He did not know what check 
his hon. Friend would suggest against 
abuse. [Mr. Hume: I propose registra- 
tion for twelvemonths as a check.] His 
hon. Friend said, registration; but with 
that principle of registration he would ad- 
mit every male person in the country 
to exercise the franchise; and when his 
hon. Friend said that taxation and repre- 
sentation ought to go together, let the 
House mark his practical admission of 
the necessity of imposing some limita- 
tion on that principle, for, according to 
his hon. Friend’s own showing, it would 
still leave a million and a half, if not two 
nillions, in the condition which he had de- 
scribed as of serfs and bondsmen, not in a 
situation to exercise the franchise, and 
therefore subject to the same discontent 
which he now conceived to prevail amongst 
alarge portion of the taxpaying people of 
this country. His hon. Friend said, that 
if the principle of indirect taxation were 
admitted, universal suffrage would follow. 
No doubt it would do so according to his 
hon. Friend’s principle, for everybody in 
some degree or other contributed to the 
indirect taxation of the country; but his 





hon. Friend admitted that that would be 
dangerous, and would lead to results for 
which he was not prepared, and therefore 
he proposed that 


“it should be limited to every man of full age, 
and not subject to any mental or legal disability, 
who shall have been the resident occupier of a 
house or part of a house as a lodger for twelve 
months, and shall have been duly rated to the 
poor of that parish for that time, shall be registered 
as an elector, and be entitled to vote for a repre- 
sentative in Parliament.” 


Even with that qualification the proposi- 
tion of his hon. Friend departed from 
what had hitherto been the invariable con- 
dition for the exercise of the elective fran- 
chise, namely, the possession of some pro- 
perty. The test which his hon. Friend 
proposed did not necessarily involve the 
possession of any property. His hon. 
Friend proposed to alter the law of rating, 
and not to leave it limited, as at present, 
to householders, but to extend it to lodgers 
occupying a part of a house—not in the 
way in which the law now allowed a 
lodger to be rated as an occupier, but 
to give a claim to the franchise to all per- 
sons under the roof of a house. [Mr. 
Hume: I propose that the party should 
at the least have a room.] He would not 
enter into the question whether a person 
having a separate room could or could not 
now be rated; but his hon. Friend proposed 
that such a person should be entitled to 
claim to pay rates, and distinctly said that 
if a person who was a lodger were placed on 
the rates, he should be allowed to exercise 
the franchise without any inquiry whether 
he had paid his rates or not. But such a 
person might not be a bond fide ratepayer ; 
there might be a collusive occupation ; the 
landlord might let the house to any number 
of lodgers, without any description of pro- 
perty, and yet they would be entitled to 
the exercise of the franchise. He did not 
know whether his hon. Friend proposed 
any qualification to that; but, if not, why 
did he not go with the hon, Member for 
Nottingham the whole length of universal 
suffrage? His hon. Friend said, that all 
he proposed had been the recognised right 
of voting in many of the ancient boroughs 
of the country; but the scot-and-lot right 
of voting was on the condition of payment 
of rates, which was taken to be evidence of 
ability to pay, and, therefore, of the pos- 
session of some property. But to proceed 
to the consideration of the proposed plan. 
The population of this country was 
about 17,000,000; and his hon. Friend 
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said the number of the electors for the 
united kingdom was only 800,000. [Mr. 
Hume Striking off the double votes. ] 
But + (Sir G. Grey) believed that by the 
last return laid before Parliament the num- 
ber of the electors of Great Britain, exclu- 
sive of Ireland, was 944,000 out of an adult 
male population of about 4,500,000. He 
thought, therefore, his hon. Friend’s state- 
ment was much below the number entitled | 
to claim the franchise; but his hon. Friend | 
took the number of houses in England, 
and said that each of those houses should 
give a vote. 
3,900,000. Perhaps his hon. Friend would 
still further extend the franchise? [Mr. 
Hung: Yes, to females. They exercise it 
now at Greenwich. ] 
last observation of the hon. Member’s. His 
hon. Friend had goneon adding to his Motion. 
He began by placing on the paper a notice 
including four points of the Charter, with 
some qualific ation as to universal suffrage. 


In the course of his speech he spoke of the | 


payment of Members of Parliament, and 
said he highly approved of it. Then, with 


regard to the qualification of Members, he 
said that, although he had not placed it on 
the paper, he wished it to be considered as } 
part of his Motion, thus adopting the six 


points of the Charter; and now he pro- 


posed to extend the right to the fran- | 
exer- | 


chise, which he said the ladies 
cised at Greenwich, to women who contri- 
buted directly or indirectly to the taxation 
of the country. His hon. Friend said he 
was quite prepared to concede to them that 
right; and certainly, how he could, con- 
sistently with the principle he advocated, 
object to it, he (Sir G. Grey) could not un- 
derstand. His hon. Friend spoke of the 
Reform Bill as a failure; but upon that 
point his hon. Friend ditfered from the 
hon. Member for Bolton, who rather ap- 
pealed to the satisfactory results which had 
followed from it in the increase of the 
number of electors. And when his hon. 
Friend asked them to adopt a totally 
different basis as to the franchise, he 
would call his hon. Friend’s attention to 
the inerease in the number of electors in 
some of the most popular places since the 
Reform Bill passed. The statement was 
taken from a Parliamentary return. He 
found that in Lancashire the county con- 
stituency for both divisions was, in 1833, 
16,632; in 1837 it was 27,445, and in 
1846, when the last return was made, it 
was 35,476, showing a rapid increase in 
those few years. In the West Riding of 
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That would give a number of | 


He must doubt that | 
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Yorkshire the constituency was, in 1833, 

18,056; in 1837, 29,076; and, in 1846, 

| 36, 165. In Liverpool, in 1833, it was 
(11,281; in 1837, 23,819; and, in 1846, 
| 27, 404. In Manchester it was, in 1833, 
16,726; in 1837, 11,185; and, in 184, 
| 14,841. That showed, at all events, that 
those excluded classes of which his hop, 

| Friend had spoken, had the power, by 
their industry and exertions, to rise in 

‘the scale of society, and acquire those 

| rights which were not placed beyond their 
reach, but which were a stimulus to thei 
exertions, at the same time that they fur. 
nished them with their reward. His hon, 
Friend had also spoken of some of those 
who did not possess the elective franchise, 
in a manner which gave him (Sir G. Grey) 
great surprise. He was sure his hon, 
Friend’s object was not to excite discon. 
tent in the country; and there was no evi- 
dence of that discontent in the districts to 
which his hon. Friend had referred. Hishon, 
Friend spoke of those who did not possess 
the franchise as being slaves and bondmen; 
he told them of artisans who were earning 

from 11. to 2/. a week yiving their active 
assistance in maintaining the law in the 
country, but saying, ‘‘ We have no share 
in the benefits of these laws. We are out 
of the pale of the constitution. All we 
have to do is to pay taxes.”’ He (Sir G. 
Grey) would ask whether that was a fair 
or correct description of the great body of 
the people who even under the present 
system did not possess the elective fran- 
chise? Did not the artisan who had not 
the elective franchise enjoy the same pro 
tection for his life, his liberty, and his pro- 
perty, which the possessor of the franchise 
enjoyed? He did not say that that wasa 
reason why he should be excluded from 
the elective franchise; but the inestimable 
benefits of onr constitution were conferred 
on all classes of the community, and, whe- 
ther they had the elective franchise or not, 
they were not in the condition which his 
hon. Friend spoke of as applicable to 
them. His hon. Friend said, his great 
argument at the present moment was, that 
the constitution which the Government had 
proposed should be granted to the colony 
of the Cape of Good Hope. He would ask 
whether there was any analogy between 
this country and that colony upon which 
to found any reasonable argument to in- 
duce them to adopt the hon. Gentleman’s 
proposition? The constitution for the 
Cape of Good Hope provided for a second 
chamber based on election. Would his 
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hon. Friend adopt that in this country? 
If his hon. Friend’s argument were good for 
anything, was it not good for that? Would 
his hon. Friend follow out the analogy and 
make the hereditary House of Lords give 
way to an elective body? [Mr. Hume: I 
should not object to it. ] His hon. Friend was 
perfectly fair and candid, and if the House 
adopted his proposition they would do so 
with the knowledge that his hon. Friend 
had no objection to household suffrage, to 
the ballot, to triennial Parliaments, to the 
payment of Members; that he had no ob- 
jection to extend the franchise to women; 
that he had no objection to all the six 
points of the Charter; and that he did not 
object to an elective House of Lords. He 
did not think that his hon. Friend would 
be a safe guide for that House to follow 
when they came to remodel our constitu- 
tin. With regard to the other parts of 
his hon. Friend’s Motion, with the excep- 
tion of one, to which he would presently 
advert, it was unnecessary for him to oc- 
cupy the House; but he would remind 
them, as to triennial Parliaments, of the 
decision which the House came to last year 
on the second reading of a Bill upon that 
subject, when the House, having the op- 
portunity of reconsidering that question. 
by a large majority expressed its opinion 
that it would not be conducive to the pro- 
gress of useful legislation and to those in- 
terests which they were sent there to pro- 
mote, if elections were so frequent as every 
third year. Both upon that suiject and 
the ballot, the House had last Session ex- 
pressed their opinion; and when they were 
again brought forward, he should be pre- 
pared to meet them; but as they had not 
been prominently brought forward on this 
occasion, he did not consider it necessary 
to go further into that part of the present 
Motion; but there was one part of the 
Motion to which his hon. Friend in the 
course of his speech had frequently ad- 
verted—he meant the latter part of his re- 
solution, by which he proposed ‘* that the 
proportion of representatives be made more 
consistent with the amount of population 
and property.’’ His hon. Friend, in one 
part of his speech, disclaimed the notion 
of electoral districts; but his argument, and 
still more so that of the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Bolton, seemed to him (Sir 
G. Grey) to point to such a scheme. With 
reference to the suggestion of a combina- 
tion of electoral boroughs—such as existed 
in Seotland—he would not now express an 
opinion; but he believed that any system 
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by which the country would be divided 
into electoral districts, and by which an 
equal number of electors would return an 
equal number of representatives, would 
deprive them of the advantages they now 
derived, from the variety of modes in 
which Members were elected, and the se- 
curity thus afforded that various interests 
of the country were represented, and which 
he believed it would be impossible to ob- 
tain under any system of electoral districts. 
He did not say that there might not arise 
a case in which alteration might be requi- 
site as to the number of Members returned 
from any part of the country; but if the 
basis of his hon. Friend’s proposition of 
last year were taken as that upon which 
he would change our representative sys- 
tem, they must either increase the number 
of Members to an extent that would be 
inconvenient, and make it impossible for 
them to discharge the functions of a le- 
gislative body, or deprive a portion of 
the constituency of their due share in the 
representation of the country. If the hon. 
Gentleman gave to the metropolis, and to 
other large cities and towns of this country, 
that proportion of Members of which he 
had spoken, he must either greatly in- 
crease the present number of which the 
House consisted, or he must diminish the 
number of representatives deputed by other 
parts of the country, and so very greatly al- 
ter the balance of interests which were now 
represented in that House. [Mr. Brieur: 
Hear, hear!] Of course the hon. Gentle- 
man meant by his cheer that the interests 
of the country were not fairly balanced 
under the present system; and he (Sir G. 
Grey) would not now say whether this was 
so or not; but looking at the results of 
the Reform Bill, he was fully justified in 
saying that it gave large influence to po- 
pular places. It had introduced into that 
House many representatives of large con- 
stituencies, which before that Act had no 
right to return Members to Parliament, 
whose presence in that House had been of 
great benefit to their deliberations. But 
he was not prepared to say, that they 
ought to form the greater part of the re- 
presentatives of the country, and to have 
their number increased to the exclusion of 
others who had an equal stake in the 
country, and who equally contributed to its 
general interests in the share they took 
as representatives of important interests in 
the deliberations of that House. He must 
say, however, that he heard with some sur- 
prise, from the hon. Member for Bolton, 
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that such was the present condition of this 
country that his noble Friend, to whom he 
paid a just tribute for the sagacity he had 
shown in his former measure of reform, 
was unable to propose any measure with 
any chance of success for improving the 
representation of any part of the country, 
however glaring the defects might be. Did 
the hon. Gentleman forget that there was 
then before the House a Bill for extending 
the franchise in Ireland? and one reason 
why he (Sir G. Grey) objected to the pro- 
position of his hon. Friend the Member for 
Montrose, even if there were not those other 
reasons to which he had alluded, was, that 
if this Bill were brought in, that practical 
measure of useful and salutary reform for 
Ireland which was now before the House, 
and to which the attention of Parliament 
ought to be directed, as well as the long 
list of measures which the hon. Member for 
Meath had referred to the other evening as 
tending to benefit that part of the united 
kingdom, must be indefinitely postponed, 
and their time would be wasted in a profit- 
less discussion of universal suffrage and the 
other points of the Charter. He therefore 
hoped the House would refuse to allow his 
hon. Friend to introduce his Bill, which he 
believed would tend to make that branch 
of the Legislature too purely democratic, 
and lead to its exercising more than its 
due share in the constitution of the coun- 
try. He believed that if the Bill were 
passed, a democratic principle would be 
established that would be inconsistent with 
the harmonious working of the constitu- 
tion; and, heartily concurring with his 
hon. Friend that they had reason to be 
thankful that they lived under a constitu- 
tion of Queen, Lords, and Commons, and 
believing that this Motion would endanger 
that constitution, he asked the House to 
place its negative upon it. 

Mr. F. O’CONNOR said, that the right 
hon. Gentleman, like all Members of Go- 
vernments, admitted the justice of the Mo- 
tion, but said that the time was not yet 
come for granting the demands which it 
put forth. Ile (Mr. O’Connor) defied that 
House to continue as it was then consti- 
tuted. Tlere on the bench which he then 
occupied sat the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for Tamworth, surrounded by the 
members of his party, and the party who 
represented the landlords. At the opposite 
side sat the noble Lord at the head of Her 
Majesty’s Government, supported by his 
retainers; whilst the bench to the rear was 
occupied by Irish Gentlemen, who, when- 
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ever their services were required, or when 
the Ministry was in danger, rushed in to 
the rescue, heedless of the consequences 
to their country, provided they secured to 
themselves or friends places or patronage, 
That was the present constitution of the 
TIouse; and he told those hon. Gentlemen 
who referred to the period of 1832, and the 
passing of the Reform Bill, that there had 
taken place a greater progress in the mind 
of the country within that period and the 
present than there had been in the previous 
century. He asserted that there prevail- 
ed more knowledge amongst the working 
classes of England than amongst the ope- 
ratives of any other country. When the 
hon. Member for Monmouth insinuated 
that he (Mr. O’Connor) in his advocacy of 
the People’s Charter had urged it too far, 
and excited the people to violence, he de- 
fied him to point to a word said or a line 
written by him (Mr. O’Connor) that en- 
couraged the people to violence or insubor- 
dination. On the contrary, the greatest 
difficulty he had to encounter was to op- 
pose those advocates who countenanced 
violence and revolution. He had ever sup- 
ported the People’s Charter, and ever 
would continue to support it, whether the 
measure of the hon. Member for Montrose 
should be successful or otherwise. But 
thongh he (Mr. O’Connor) was the reviled 
of all revilers, and though persons generally 
formed their opinions of his character from 
the writings in the public press, he would 
nevertheless defend that character, and 
stand by the principles of democracy to the 
last. The year 1842 had also been re- 
ferred to; but it should be recollected that 
though he (Mr. O’Connor) had been made 
the scapegoat, it was the manufacturers 
that turned out their hands in that year, 
to carry by coercion the measure of free 
trade. He could not easily forget it, be- 
cause he had been put on trial before a 
special jury for eight days, for having re- 
sisted an appeal to violence—at the end 
of which time he was acquitted; and three 
of the gentlemen who sat on his jury, ma- 
gistrates, after his acquittal invited him to 
dine, and declared that though they went 
into the jury box prejudiced against him, 
every single prejudice entertained by them 
previously had been dissipated. He con- 
sidered the Reform Bill as nothing; it was 
merely a ‘ mockery, a delusion, and @ 
snare.” What he wished to see was, that 
House constituted, as it ought to be, by 
the free will and choice of the great la- 
bouring and toiling people. However cou- 
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tent hon. Gentlemen may be to see the 
House constituted as at present, yet, they 
might believe him, the day would come 
when the people would appeal with some- 
thing more formidable than a petition. If 
they looked at the manufacturing districts, 
they would find the people possessing more 
knowledge, and a keener sensitiveness of 
the inequality they were made to feel, than 
in any of the continental towns, where un- 
fortunately the people were never as well 
prepared for the reception of the changes 
which they sought as were the people of 
England. Much as had been laid to the 
charge of him, it could not be said of him 
—as could of the noble Lord at the head 
of Her Majesty’s Government, and also 
of his party—that he it was who inverted 
the portrait of the Sovereign, with the 
executioner following armed with an axe, 
to terrify Majesty into a compliance with 
the demands of the people. Neither was 
it he who recommended the burning of 
Nottingham or Bristol; but it was easy to 
justify violence and crime when they were 
committed to uphold a powerful and influ- 
ential class. It was not his intention to 
have spoken a single word, but to have 
voted on the question. He thanked the 
hon. Member for Montrose for having in- 
troduced the measure; and, however that 
hon. Member might revile him, or abuse 
him and his party in that House, he would 
ever continue to vote for his Motion, stand 
by the Charter, the whole Charter, andne 
surrender. 

Mr. W. P. WOOD said, that the right 
hon. Baronet who had answered the Mo- 
tion of the hon. Member for Montrose had 
been singularly dexterous in the answer 
which he had given. The right hon. Baro- 
net appeared to have been extremely dis- 
appointed that he could not deliver the 
same speech on the present occasion as he 
had delivered last Session upon the same 
subject, and caught with some ability at 
an expression which fell from the hon. 
Member for Montrose at the close of his 
speech, to the effect that he had no ob- 
jection to doing away with the pro- 
perty qualification; and the right hon. 
Baronet was very desirous that the ad- 
dition to that effect should be made to 
the Motion, as it would bring it one point 
hearer to the Charter. Not succeeding in 
that course, he proceeded to cross-examine 
the hon. Member in an extremely felicitous 
manner, and extracted from him senti- 
ments in which he (Mr. P. Wood) con- 
fessed he not only did not concur, but to 
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which he was diametrically opposed, but 
which facilitated remarkably the endea- 
vour of the right hon. Baronet to make 
this Motion assimilate in some degree to 
the People’s Charter. The right hon. Ba- 
ronet was also fortunate in being followed 
in his address by the hon. Member for 
Nottingham, who was the advocate of the 
Charter, and who endeavoured, upon his 
part, to assimilate the measures of the 
hon. Member for Montrose with his own. 
fMr. O’Coxnor: Not at all.] He (Mr. 
Wood) fully expected that this would be 
the course taken by the opponents of this 
measure, and had therefore come prepared 
with the proposition of the hon. Member 
for Nottingham as made in the House 
last year. The Motion of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Montrose was simply— 

«* That every man of full age, and not subject 
to any mental or legal disability, who shall have 
been the resident occupier of a house, or part of 
a house as a lodger, for twelve months, and shall 
have been duly rated to the poor of that parish 
for that time, shall be registered as an elector, 
and be entitled to vote for a representative in 
Parliament— 
that votes should be taken by ballot—that 
the duration of Parliament should not ex- 
ceed three years—and that the proportion 
of representatives should be made more 
consistent with the amount of population 
and property. Now, the Motion of the 
hon. Member for Nottingham was this :— 

“ That this House, recognising the great prin- 
ciple that labour is the source of wealth, and that 
the people are the only legitimate source of all 
power ; that the labourer should be the first par- 
taker of the fruits of his own industry, and that 
taxation without representation is tyranny, and 
should be resisted; and believing that the re- 
sources of this country would be best developed 
by laws made by representatives chosen by the 
labouring classes, in conjunction with those who 
live by other industrial pursuits—that, in recog- 
nition of the above great truths, the House adopts 
the principle embodied in the document called 
‘the People’s Charter —namely, annual Parlia- 
ments, universal suffrage, vote by ballot, equal 
electoral districts, no property qualification, and 
payment of Members.” 

That was the Motion which they were now 
told was precisely similar to that of the 
hon. Member for Montrose. Nothing could 
be more dissimilar than the two. The 
Motion of the hon. Member for Montrose 
proposed to base the right of voting on the 
old qualification of ‘‘ paying scot and bear- 
ing lot,’’ while the other proposed the abo- 
lition of all property qualification; the one 
was in favour of triennial, the other of an- 
nual, Parliaments; one proposed to make 
the representation more proportionate to 
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the amount of population and property; 
while the other proposed, cut and dry, 
equal electoral districts. There was, there- 
fore, irrespective of the sentiments elicited 
by the cross-examination of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Montrose, this very broad and marked 
distinction between the two Motions — that 
that of the hon. Member for Montrose was 
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founded, not upon abstract rights, or the | 


assertion of abstract principles, but upon 
what already existed in this country—upon 
existing institutions and the amelioration 
of them by measures of reform. He 
thought that it would be infinitely more 
for the satisfaction of the House, if, in- 
stead of Her Majesty’s Government so 
frequently stating what it was they did not 
like in the way of reform, they would be 
kind enough to state what it was they did 
like. He and other hon. Members would 
be extremely delighted if Her Majesty’s 
Government would bring forward some 
measure of reform, and he had no doubt 
that it would be thankfully accepted, even 
if it did not go to the full extent of the 
Motion now before the House. But why 
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mortuum, then proceeded by some subtle 
alchemy to evolve from it the pure gold of 
charity or of justice. Still he thought that 
the line of demarcation between following 
a Motion abstractedly, and imputing to such 
Motion all the opinions and views of the 
Mover, was very plain. When a Motion 
was brought forward and supported by 
some large party who were actually bound 
| together by some great political principle, 
advocating by their leader one single fixed 
point and principle, he thought it would 
require great powers of abstraction to sepa- 
rate the particular resolution from.the party 
who held the opinions embodied in that 
resolution. Looking, then, at the result of 
the two Motions of the hon. Members for 
Montrose and Nottingham in the last Ses- 
| sion, he found that there were 82 Members 
| who voted for one, and only 13 who sup. 
| ported the other. If, therefore, out of the 
32 who supported the Motion of the hon, 
| Member for Montrose, there were only 13 
who were in favour of the People’s Charter, 
it was not fair to impute to the 82 Men- 
bers, who, with the exception of the 13, 
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they were to be told, as they had been by | had voted against it, the principles embo- 
the right hon. Baronet, that because there | died in the People’s Charter. But now was 
was a Bill before the House for the reform | it safe to go on thus year by year with the 
of the electoral system in Ireland, they | Government contenting itself by opposing 
were not to have one for England, was a} measures of reform, and bringing forward 
species of Parliamentary logie which he con- | no plan of their own to obviate the difficul- 
fessed himself unable to understand. That | ties which they constantly admitted to ex- 
which was good for Ireland must surely be | ist. During the vacation, there were some 
good for England also; but it seemed that | pleasing rumours that something serious 
as with Chancery reform, so with political | was in agitation on this subject among the 
reform, the experiment must first be tried Members of Ifer Majesty’s Government, 


in Ireland. 
look at the Motion of the hon. Member for 
Montrose, they would see at once that the 


observations of the right hon. Baronet the | 


Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 


ment had not the slightest application to | 
The whole of his observa- | 
tions were made with respect to the Char- | 


the Motion. 


ter, and that only. He (Mr. Wood) was 
quite ready to admit that they were 
bound in some respects not to confine 
themselves always to the mere literal 
words of a Motion. 
he had not that prodigious power of 
abstraction which he had seen exercised 
by a learned and right hon. Gentleman in 
that House, by which he could wholly ab- 


stract the resolution from the Mover, from | 


the large party cheering him on in the 


House, and the large expectant power with- | 
out, and having as it were refined away the | 
whole essence and spirit of the Motion, and | 


When hon. Members came to | 


He confessed that | 


and that the hopes of the country would no 
longer be disappointed with respect to their 
having a voice in the legislation of this 
country. These hopes, however, all eva- 
porated when Her Majesty’s Speech from 
the Throne simply announced a redress of 
grievances in Ireland. He rejoiced to see 
such an extension of the franchise as that 
proposed for Ireland; but if that was grant- 
ed, could the Government resist much 
longer a similar extension in England? He 
implored the Government to consider the 
feeble line of policy which they had adopt- 
ed. They were told that agitation was 4 
curse, and it ought not to be persisted in. 
He had held himself aloof, perhaps with too 
great a coyness, from every species of agi- 
tation, and attendance at meetings for that 
purpose; but how could he much longer 
keep quiet when such a boon and premium 
was held out to agitation ? It was a saying 
of Fox when proposing the Triennial Bill, 


brought it down to something like a caput | that this country would never carry into 
\ 
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effect any improvement for the people until 
they had arms in their hands. Sir J. 
Macintosh also expressed similar opinions. 
It was said, also, by an individual who per- 
haps feared war as little as any person— 
the Duke of Wellington—that the Catho- 
lie Emancipation was granted in order to 
avoid civil war. The revolution in Paris 
of 1830, produced the Reform Act of 
this country, which was not carried till 
we were upon the very verge of revolu- 
tion. The repeal of the corn laws, which 
was advocated first of all—not by cotton 
spinners and manufacturers, to whom the 
hon. Member for West Surrey always al- 
luded in his speeches, when speaking of 
free trade, but—by a Gentleman connected 
with the aristocracy of the country, the 
hon. Member for Wolverhampton, who for 
several years brought forward the subject, | 
but was seldom listened to with any effect 
inthe House; a course of agitation then | 
took place, but those who had influence 
upon both sides of the House could not be | 
brought to concur in a measure for the | 
total repeal of the corn laws until they | 
were driven to it by a famine. Thus, it 
has always been — political convulsions, 
excitement, revolutions, civil wars, and 
famine occur, and then the measure is con- } 
ceeded. This was not wise nor prudent, 
nor was it pleasant to consider that they 
were always to be left till they got to the 
very edge of the voleano before some 
safety-valve should allow of the outbreak | 
taking place, but happily, perhaps, not in | 
our direction. He knew it might be said | 
that there were no petitions before the 
House in favour of this Motion; but they | 
surely could not infer from that circum- | 
stance that the people of England were in- | 
different to this great question. His great | 
fear, he confessed, was, lest the people | 
should be driven into the arms of the hon. | 
Member for Nottingham, who, he was per- | 
fectly willing to believe, was not actuated 
by any improper motives, although he cer- 
tainly conceived that he had most grossly 
deluded the people; and the House would 
have inflicted an equally gross delusion 
upon them, if they had agreed to the ab- 
stract preamble of the Motion of that hon. 
Member to which he had already alluded, 
one portion of which was, that taxation 
Without representation was tyranny, and 
ought to be resisted, leaving it to the 
people to ascertain what kind of resist- 
ance was to be used. The Motion of the 
hon, Member for Montrose was perfectly 
consistent with the principles of the con- 
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stitution, and was the natural growth of it 
—a part of that living principle of the con- 
stitution which adapted itself to the habits 
of the people, to the laws under which they 
had lived, and the course of education 
under which their minds had been trained. 
Our neighbours on the Continent seemed 
never to be able to arrive at that truth; 
and that was the reason why all sorts of 
abstract nonsense was given forth in the 
Chambers of Paris and of Prussia, with- 
out any reflection as to what the antece- 
dents were, what the people had been, or 
what they had grown to. It was impossible 
to form cut-and-dried constitutions. The 
wisest of all lawgivers, perhaps—Solon— 
was asked the question whether he had 
given the Athenians the best constitution ? 
His answer to the question was, that he 
had given the best for them. Plato, Bacon, 
and Sir Thomas More, had all formed 
model constitutions; but they had all been 
most egregious failures. Jeremy Bentham, 
too, had the same monomania, and fancied 
he could ship out a constitution to the Bra- 
zils as easily as he could a cargo of mer- 
chandise. The same attempt had been 
made at New Zealand, which had also 
failed. [Mr. Hume : Oh, not by Bentham. | 
No, certainly not. Cut-and-dried con- 
stitutions were like cut-and-dried flowers, 
which might be stuck in the ground, but 
would not grow, as they had nothing which 
went before them, and would have nothing 
which would come after them. There 
were countries which were suited for re- 
publican forms, and others which would do 
with nothing but King, Lords, and Com- 
mons. What else could the United States 
have but a republican form of government 
when it was separated from the mother 
country ? and Washington was wise in 
refusing to attempt to establish any other 
form of government in that country. So 
long as we had such a Sovercign upon the 
Throne as the present one—so long as we 
had an aristocracy which wisely knew 
when to make concessions, even against 
what they might consider right and just, 
but what others might believe to be their 
prejudices —so long as the Commons were 
animated by good sense and sound judg- 
ment in remedying any of the manifold 
defects which existed—so long would they 
continue to be safe under a Government of 
Queen, Lords, and Commons. Then came 
the question, when was it safe to trust a 
much larger number of the people with a 
voice in the representation? The proposi- 
tion of his hon. Friend did not amount to 
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universal suffrage, but was that every man| see, not regarding themselves’ as an ex. 
of full age, not under a disability, and with | cluded order, and banding themselves to. 
the qualification of residence and rating, | gether to force from the excluding classes 
should be entitled to the franchise. [Sir|a recognition of their just rights. The 
G. Grey: I thought payment of rates was | proposition of his hon. Friend strongly 
expressly excluded.] Rating was included; | recognised the principle of locality and 4 
and if a man were rated he was liable to!communion of interests by the twelve 
pay. The proposition was none other than | months’ residence; and, on the whole, he 
that laid down by the great lawyer, Black- | believed that the measure was one whieh 
stone, who started by saying that everyman | would aid the fair and true working out of 
of full age and without any disability, had, | the constitution. It had worked itself out 
primd facie, aright to vote, and then went | from the beginning. We had gone on, bya 
on to make out his qualifications, and said, | series of steps, working it out. There was 
that in order to ensure their intelligence it | that old sturdy Saxon element of freedom 
was necessary to have some criterion, and | always at the bottom, remaining with us, 
property was decided upon as that criterion. | and characterising alike our institutions 
The principle was therefore precisely the | and their nomenclature. Our aldermen 
same as that of the hon. Member for| in the municipal corporations, our sheriffs 
Montrose, although the amount of qualifi- | in the counties, were alike of Saxon origin, 
cation might not be the same in both |The barons’ wars had reduced the monar- 
eases. But could the present state of | chical clement, and the wars of the Roses 
things continue much longer—a state in| the aristocratical element. The civil wars 
which there were 4,500,000 of grown-up | in the time of Charles the Ist brought forth 
men, of whom 900,000 only were entitled | the energy of the English country gentle. 
to vote, and that number including the| men; and he (Mr. Wood) could admire 
double votes? Could it be supposed that | that character, whether in a Falkland 
out of the remaining 3,500,000, there were|or a Hampden. It had been a long 
not men fitted to have the suffrage? And| struggle, but the end was being gre 
if fitted to exercise the suffrage, could it | dually attained, and it was his firm belief 
be supposed that they would remain long that the measure before the House would 
tranquil under the exclusion? It was im-|tend to consolidate the interests of all 
possible. The development which had | classes, and to encourage a friendly feeling 
taken place with respect to intelligence | between the landlord and the tenant, the 
and instruction in this country since the | employer and the employed. The princi- 
passing of the Reform Bill, rendered it im- | ple of locality was strongly marked in the 
possible. During this period not less than | constitution of this country; and in the 
1,500 new churches had been erected, and | course of the cross-examination to which 
he should be ashamed of the result of} he was subjected, his hon. Friend the 
erecting these edifices if they had not done | Member for Montrose said that if he were 
something towards improving the habits of | to mark out a district, he should prefer 
the great masses of the people. naga por: district over which the poor-law union 
efforts had also been made both by the| extended. He (Mr. Wood) was much in- 
Church and the various bodies of Dis-| clined to look with favour on such a pro 
senters towards improving the education of | posal. The political unit of the English con- 
the people, the National Society alone not | stitution was the parish and the vestry, which 
having less than a million of children re- | exhibited the first example of political go- 
eeiving education in schools connected with | vernment. Te believed that the measure 
their society. The 10th of April had| before the House would be a fair and true 
been referred to by the other side of the| working out of the constitution of this 
House ad nauseam, and he thought that| country. It was his opinion that the Mo- 
they had now a right to refer to that day | tion would tend to conciliate all those in- 
as proving, in some degree, the fitness of | terests which depended upon the relation 
the great body of the people to be en-| between the employer and the employed. 
trusted with the franchise. We ought to| There would be another opportunity for 
be thankful that we lived in a country | discussing the question of the ballot; but 
where there were not only country gentle- | still he must say that he considered the 
men and manufacturers, but industrious | success of this part of the Motion to be 
mechanics and hardworking labourers, | important, because the ballot would be sure 
among whom were men of the highest in-| to increase the friendly feelings of parties. 
telligence, and whom he should wish to] Before he sat down, he wished to ask the 
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House if it thought that we were in a safe 
position with reference to the basis of 
the property in the representation of the 
country ? It was said on the other side of 
the House that the Motion gave everything 
to numbers, and nothing to property. But 
as matters stood at present, 6,000,000. of 
property was represented by one-half of 
the Members who sat in that House, and 
78,000,000. by the other half. To talk of 
the representation being based on property 
was therefore a delusion, and the people of 
this country would never be satisfied with 
it. The friends of the Motion, however, 
were not bigotedly attached to this par- 
ticular measure. It was, he believed, the 
wish of the considerable minority who had 
supported the Motion made last year, to 
impress upon the Government the neces- 
sity of carrying into effect a reform in our 
system of representation. They had no 
wish to force a party into power, but to 
enforce their principles upon the Govern- 
ment. It had not been the lot of the late 
Sir Samuel Romilly and Sir James Mac- 
intosh to live to see their great reforms 
carried into effect. We had, however, in 
our day, seen large measures of reform 
conducted to a triumphant conclusion, 
and he firmly believed that that same 
principle of justice which declared that 
it was impossible with safety to exclude 
such numbers of the community, and 
such an amount of property, from their 
fair share in the representation of the 
country, would ultimately prevail, and oc- 
casion those measures to be effected which 
he heartily wished the Government would 
take upon themselves forthwith and imme- 
diately to carry out. 

Mr. DRUMMOND said, he could not 
concur in the sentiments expressed in the 
able speech which they had just heard 
from his hon. and learned Friend, in which 
he said that he entertained an equal admi- 
ration of talent wherever it might be em- 
ployed. He (Mr. Drummond) felt a tho- 
rough contempt for talent, as for any 
other great quality, except with reference 
to the way in which it was employed. 
And when his hon. and learned Friend 
said—in reference to observations made 
the other night—that he was sorry to hear 
that class was set against class, his an- 
swer was, that classes -had been so set 
against one another by professional agita- 
tors, who went about the country dissemi- 
hating ill feeling by falsely declaring that 
the landed aristocracy in Parliament, who 
ad possessed power for centuries, had 
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used that power to enhance their own for- 
tunes. With respect to the question be- 
fore the House, he felt sorry that the 
noble Lord at the head of the Government 
had not fulfilled expectations, and confer- 
red upon England a similar boon to that 
which he was about to confer upon Ire- 
land. He regretted the hon. Gentleman 
who brought forward this Motion had not 
confined his Motion to an extension of 
the franchise, for if so he would have 
given him his support. He felt sorry to 
believe that, not only would this Motion be 
in time carried, but much worse Motions. 
It might be true that upon the present 
occasion the Motion would be lost, and 
that upon succeeding Motions of this kind 
there might be, from a variety of motives, 
a preponderance of ‘‘ Noes’’ over “‘Yeas,”’ 
but, sooner or later, every word of that 
Motion would be carried. They had now 
come to the reaping time of the seed long 
since sown. The hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Montrose had reminded them 
that for 150 years the Whigs had toasted 
the health of the people as the source of 
all legitimate power. The true Whig 
meant this sentiment with a reservation— 
by the grace of Brookes’s Club—and was 
exceedingly indignant when the same sen- 
timent was propounded either in the Re- 
form Club or in the Manchester School. 
But he hated both sections—the real and 
the pretended—of democrats as cordially 
as he detested their sentiment. The truth 
was, the Whigs originated and kept up 
agitation as long as it suited their purpose 
—that was to say, until they got into 
power—but not an hour longer, when they 
became good Tories. So soon as the 
Whigs got into place, they turned round 
and decried agitation. He was not going 
to vindicate the Tory party, for it was not 
necessary to do so, since the most perfect 
triumph of Toryism was seen in that the 
Whigs had been obliged to adopt the 
very measures which they had abused 
when out of office. Did the memory of the 
hon. Gentleman who spoke early in the 
debate fail him when he spoke of the 
Whigs? Had he forgotten that they de- 
fended the murderers of a King and Queen 
—that they upheld the mutiny of the 
Nore; and was not Parker as bad as 
Smith O’Brien? There was not one ene- 
my of the public peace throughout Europe 
that was not defended by the hon. Gentle- 
men now. If the Whigs were out of office 
again, they would probably adopt the same 
principle. The difference was only in de- 
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Through means of the Reform Bill, 


they wreaked their vengeance on the party | 


which they had displaced, and in order to 


do this effectually they did not hesitate to | 


violate the constitution—they turned the 
Throne into a President’s chair, and that 
was all Queen Victoria sat in. [‘* Oh, oh!’’] 
Yes, hon. Gentlemen might say ‘‘ Oh;”’ 
but, in point of fact, the Queen of these 
realms possessed less power than the Pre- 
sident of the United States or of the 
French Republic. [‘* Oh, oh!’’] 
but he should like to see the faces of those 
hon. Gentlemen who cried ‘* Oh,”’ after the 
Queen had put her veto on a Bill they had 
sent up. The Reform Bill, said those 
Gentlemen, is a failure. Very probably. 
But why? Because the people expected 
from the Reform Bill more than any Act 
of Parliament could give, and because they 
had taught them to expect something new 
and extraordinary. Give another Reform 
Bill now, and the people would, after a 
little time, be just as discontented. They 
were going upon a wrong tack altogether. 
A year or two ago they were angry with 
the Chartists, and even hon. Gentlemen 
opposite were not so much in love with 
them as heretofore, when the head of the 
Reform League perambulated the country 
hand in hand with the Gentleman whom 
not long since they repudiated. [*‘ No, 
no!’’] Why, but you appeared with him 
at Aberdeen and in other places, and once 
more they were hand and glove with him 
again. 


ing speeches, they indignantly scouted the 
remonstrance, and asked if they were not 
as loyal as their opponents; but now one 
of the most powerful and able supporters 
of this measure had said that the constitu- 
tion of Queen, Lords, and Commons, was one 
of the grossest humbugs that ever existed. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Manchester looked quite astonished, and 
with great naiveté opened his eyes, as if 
he had never heard such a thing from his 
Colleague. But it was quite clear that 
the object of hon. Gentlemen opposite was 
the establishment of a pure democracy 

[Mr. O’Coxyor: Hear, hear !]—and it was 
not disavowed by one ‘honest man at 
least.”” It was quite clear what they were 
driving at. The question before the House 
was not the carrying of this Bill, or a por- 
tion of its provisions, but the question re- 
ally before the House was the establish- 
ment of a pure democracy. [Cries of 
**No, no!”’] Some hon. Gentlemen op- 
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Formerly, when hon. Gentlemen | 
were rebuked for their seditious and excit- | 
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posite might affect dissent, but he observed 
that there was at least one honest map 
who did not disavow it. He only wished 
others were equally candid. That hon, 
Gentleman, in the course of the debate 
upon this subject last year, held up France 
as the object of our imitation. [ Mr. Hoye; 
Only as to the suffrage.] As you please, 
And what is the grand effect of the suf. 
frage in France? Why, that the peace is 
preserved, and preserved only by 600,000 
bayonets. The public peace of France 
would be preserved only as long as Socialist 
principles were kept out of the way. When 
the French army become as inoculated with 
those doctrines as the mass of the people, 
there would follow a scene of universal 
‘earnage. Hon. Gentlemen opposite did 
not wish such disaster. * Very likely not, 
But what signified their wish? If they 
| had not sense enough to see an inch before 
their nose, they must abide the conse. 
quences of their short-sightedness or wilful 
| blindness. Did they suppose that, having 
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/sown the seeds of popular ambition, they 
could prevent their growth—did they sup- 
| pose that, after zealously preaching those 
democratic doctrines, they could stave of 
| their operation ? 


Ile believed there was 
ino Gentleman opposite who would not do 
|his utmost to prevent the results he had 
|mentioned. He did not believe there was 
{one among them who had not as greata 
| dislike to confusion, bloodshed, and vio- 
ilence, as he had. He was only speaking 
lof the necessary consequences of their 
measures. They wished to establish a 
system of universal equality. Where would 
they find it? Did not all nature tell them 
that no such thing existed 2? Would they 
not learn from the vegetable or the animal 
kingdom—the lowest order of plants, or 
the highest order of animals—in the ce- 
lestial spheres, as in the terrestrial globe, 
was there not order, superiority, subordi- 
nation—was the ant no wiser than the 
grasshoper, nor the beaver than the sloth? 
No, their system of equality would not do. 
It existed nowhere—it never did, it never 
would, it never could exist, until they had 
consigned to chaos, not only all the inst 
tutions of this, but of every other country. 
He must again express his regret at the 
conduct of the Government in this matter; 
he was sorry they had not taken the ques- 
tion into their own hands, and for this rea- 
son—because he was sure that, left to 
other guidance, the question would be con- 
ducted and earried with more violence. 
The noble Lord at the head of the Govert- 
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ment had, by his speech of last year, 
whetted the political appetites of the peo- 
ple, and excited their desires—he increased 
the danger without providing against it. 
Mr. ROEBUCK said, the House was 
indebted to the hon. Member for Montrose 
for bringing forward this question at the 
present time. The hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Oxford had truly stated that we 
were in a state of perfect calm and quiet, 
and comparative comfort. The questioa 
was brought before the House unassisted 
by excitement out of doors, and he had 
hoped it would have been unopposed by 
prejudices within; but, although the world 
out of doors was calm, he could not say 
that the House, as represented by the 
right hon. Gentleman, had dealt fairly 
with his hon. Friend. The question, as 
stated by his hon. Friend, was simply 
this:—He said that they had, from time 
to time, altered the mode of representa- 
tion in this country; they had, from time 
to time, increased the number of persons 
electing Members of Parliament, and he 
proposed that that number should now be 
increased still more. How was that met 
by the right hon. Gentleman? The right 
hon. Gentleman dealt with the proposition 
of his hon. Friend very much like a nisi 
prius lawyer. He went round about it, 
and carped at it, and cavilled at it, but 
never met it fairly in front. He said that 
the proposition was opposed to the princi- 
ples of the British constitution, Now, it 
had been his (Mr. Roebuck’s) fate to 
search after that constitution, and he had 
never yet been able to find it. But he re- 
membered a very remarkable instance of 
a direct change which was made in the 
principle of representation in this country 
—the author of which was the noble Lord 
now at the head of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment—and in regard to which it was 
alleged at the time, and not contradicted, 
that it was wholly unknown to the consti- 
tution, and was then, for the first time, 
proposed to the House of Commons. What 
did his hon. Friend propose now? Did it 
in any way controvert the principles of the 
English constitution ? The House of Com- 
mons in theory, though not in practice, was 
held to represent the whole people of Eng- 
land. He sincerely believed that the 
House of Commons, as at present consti- 
tuted, did really represent, most faith- 
fully, the passions, the feelings, the preju- 
dices, the ignorance, and the good quali- 
tes of the people of England. He did 
hot support this change because of any 
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defect of that kind. He did not sup- 
port the Reform Bill of the noble Lord 
for any such reason. Neither could 
he understand the curious fancy of his 
hon. Friend—borrowed, he believed, from 
the noble Lord—that taxation and repre- 
sentation should go together. They never 
had gone together, and never would, These 
were not his grounds atall. He support- 
ed the proposed change because a large 
body of their fellow-countrymen fancied 
themselves aggrieved in consequence of 
not being represented in that House; and 
in 1830, when the noble Lord brought 
forward his measure, the classes who fan- 
cied themselves aggrieved were larger and 
more powerful than now. After the change 
effected by the noble Lord, the House was 
in justice bound to listen to the feelings 
of the unrepresented classes, whose gene- 
rous aid had won for the middling class 
the power it now possessed in Parliament, 
on the distinct faith that the aid they had 
given would be remembered, and that the 
franchise would be given them by the re- 
formed Parliament which had been refused 
them by the unreformed Parliament. He 
did not himself admit that the working 
classes, as the phrase was generally under- 
stood, had that interest in taxation, in the 
burdens, as they were called, of the coun- 
try, which the hon. Gentleman imagined. 
As to the burdens of the country, they 
were not at all remarkable—they were 
much lighter than in very many other 
countries—-the actual burdens of the peo- 
ple of England, in the shape of taxation, 
were practically much less than those 
borne by the people of the United States, 
and certainly much less than those borne 
by several nations on the Continent. But 
this was not the matter in hand. What 
he desired was, that there should not exist 
in the general population that feeling of 
discontent which now did exist; for, so 
soon as any calamity happened by which 
that general population should be raised 
up in anger against the rest of the commu- 
nity, the rest of the community would feel 
the whole strength of that discontent. If 
the general population did not soon learn 
that they were to be dealt with in an 
honest, fair spirit, they would not only 
listen to bad counsel, but they would act 
upon it. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Home Seeretary was quite right in saying 
that there was peace, that there was se- 
curity, that there was, in a great measure, 
good government in this country, so that 
a man could walk from John O’Groat’s to 
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the Land’s End defended by the law. To 


say that the labouring man derived no 
benefit from this good government was an 
entire mistake; but it was to be kept in 
mind that this good government resulted 
not from the constitution, not from the Le- 
gislature, but from the good sound com- 
mon sense of the great body of the peo- 
ple. It was not that House that governed 
England; not at all. The people governed 
themselves by their own good sense and 
intelligence. Place the same forms of go- 
vernment in any country where the same 
national attributes did not exist, and the 
forms would be of no effect whatever to- 
wards producing the same result. What 
was wanted was, that the people should 
not continue to feel themselves in a 
state of degradation — of serfdom, as 
the hon. Gentleman expressed it —-lest, 
feeling the discontent natural under such 
circumstances, fecling themselves degraded, 
serfs, robbed of their rights, they should 
proceed to act upon that feeling. He had 
not, like the right hon. Baronet the Home 
Seeretary, any fear of the people of Eng- 
land. The noble Lord at the head of the 
Government had on former occasions 


urged the theory of a preponderance in 


that House of the landed aristocracy. 
[Lord J. Russetz: No, no! I never 
said that.]| He spoke only from the pub- 
lished reports, and was sorry if he had 
misrepresented the noble Lord; but he 
thought he should be able, if he stepped 
into the library, to produce something like 
these very words. He would ask the 
noble Lord whether such was not the ob- 
ject of the Reform Bill he had proposed ? 
The noble Lord at that time saw, of course, 
that the great commercial interests which 
had been making such way out of the 
House, must make their way also into the 
House. The hon. Member for West Sur- 
rey, who called a spade a spade, said the 
noble Lord and his party, having been so 
long out of power, determined when they 
got into office to wreak their vengeance 
on their opponents. The Whigs on coming 
into power in a time of great excitement 
wreaked their vengeance on the Tory 
party, and gave a preponderance to the 
landed interest. [An Hon. GENTLEMAN: 
No, no; to the mercantile and manufac- 
turing interest.] The hon. and learned 
Member observed not at all. It was di- 
rectly the contrary. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Home Secretary said that 
there was in that House a combination of 
interests, which, if destroyed, would over- 
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turn the constitution. [Sir G. Grey said, 
that he had stated that the House repre. 
sented the varied interests of the country, 
He acknowledged, with the right hon, 
Gentleman, that in one sense the House 
represented the people. The people might 
nominally be represented in that House, 
but the thing wanted was, that they should 
be allowed a direct representation, b 
giving the 2,000,000 or 3,000,000 enlight. 
ened Englishmen now without a vote, the 
right to vote, if they so liked, for A. or 
for B. Did the right hon. Gentleman the 
Ilome Secretary doubt the intelligence of 
the people of England? Not a bit of it. 
The right hon. Gentleman would be the first 
to lead a chorus of commendation on the 
enlightened character of the public mind. 
The right hon. Gentleman was ever ready 
to praise the people most eulogistically, 
but the moment it was suggested to give 
| them the power for which by his eulogium 
jhe admitted them to be fitted, he got 
| frightened. He (Mr. Roebuck) was not at 
all frightened about the matter. He was 
not at all afraid of his countrymen. He 
believed them to be a thoroughly superior, 
well-judging, calmly considering race. 
They were not of the kind we saw over the 
water; they were not to be influenced by 
any such influences as availed there; they 
knew how to govern themselves; they had 
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what no other people except the Belgians 
| had—a respect for the decision of the ma- 
| jority, and yielded to that decision, fairly 
| and properly pronounced, without rushing 
'to arms, because they found themselves in 
the minority. The right hon. Home Se- 
cretary could not make out a distinction be- 
tween the hon. Member’s proposition and 
universal suffrage; he (Mr. Roebuck) had, 
so far, no apprehension about universal 
suffrage, but there was the clearest dis- 
tinction between universal suffrage and the 
franchise advocated by the hon. Member 
for Montrose. First, the proposed voters 
must be men free from the conviction of 
crime; more than this, they must be dwel- 
lers in a house, either as lodgers or as 
occupiers; more than this, they must es- 
tablish their particular identity, so that 
Tom Smith might not be confounded with 
John Smith, an identification to be effected 
by registration; more than this, vagabonds, 
wanderers from place to place, without set- 
tled habitation, were guarded against by the 
requirement that each voter should be rated 
to the poor relief—a requirement modified 
with proper reference to the hon. Member’s 
experience of the long contest about the 
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ratepaying clauses, but in no degree open 
to the utterly disingenuous interpretation 
of the right hon. Baronet. The right hon. 
Baronet must know that it was not de- 
signed for the hon. Member for Montrose, 
as he suggested, that twenty men should 
yote for one person rated and paying rates. 
The right hon. Gentleman wanted to make 
out, that because the hon. Member for 
Montrose proposed that all men above 21, 
subject to his various qualifications, should 
vote, that this was universal suffrage; the 
right hon. Baronet took no heed, in his 
notion of universal suffrage, of more than 
half the population—women—of the large 
number of males under 21, of the large 
number of other males disqualified under 
the hon. Member’s own proposition; but 
raising the ery ‘‘ universal suffrage,’ at 
once concluded that what were called the 
labouring classes would forthwith become 
preponderant in the House of Commons; 
and, because preponderant, would very 
soon do away with the House of Lords and 
Queen—a picture of course most alarming 
to every loyal mind. What was meant by 
the labouring classes? When did a man 
come within the category? Where was 
the line of demarcation between the labour- 
ing population and the  non-labouring ? 
Would the hon. Member for Nottingham 
favour the House with a discriminative de- 
inition ? Was the little shopkeeper, who 
got up at six o’clock in the morning, and 
shut up late at night, and charged 100 per 
cent on his goods for his amazing labour in 
running up and down behind the counter— 
was he, with his vote, as a 10I. house- 
holder, within or without the category ? 
Or was the hon. and learned Member for 
Oxford, rising early, and working all day, 
and half the night—was he a labouring 
man or no? Or, rather, was not the 
whole character of the entire country as 
one piece of paper, shaded all over with 
the shade of labour, darker here, and 
lighter there, it was true, but still all 
shaded, except, perhaps, where the House 
of Lords occupied one small spot of light. 
Where, he would ask, on this dark page of 
work, all occupied with labour, from the 
lowest operative labour to the highest in- 


tellectual labour, even up to that of the | 
woble Lord opposite, where were you to | 


begin to mark out the labouring class ? 


he mischief arose, in great degree, from | 


putting under one name classes wholly va- 
Hous in position, interests, everything. It 
vas an idle bugbear, this alarm about the 
abouring classes, and the sooner we got 


rid of it the better. Never was there a 
truer observation than that made by the 
hon. Member for West Surrey, that this 
Motion must come to pass. He had found 
fault, however, with all parties for not ar- 
resting the danger which he apprehended. 
The hon. Gentleman said the Whigs for 
a century and a half were preaching 
revolution, and the hon. Member for Mon- 
trose was now preaching revolution, and 
added, that the Whigs supported Par- 
ker when he was at the head of the mu- 
tiny in the fleet; but he did not say that 
any one had supported Smith O’Brien. 
He (Mr. Roebuck) said, with the hon. Gen- 
tleman, that the change must come; but 
he wished that it should not come with the 
whirlwind, the storm, and confusion, but he 
called upon the House to accept it, not as 
a painful necessity in a time of trial and 
difficulty, but as one of those alterations 
which afforded a specimen of the living vi- 
tality of the British constitution. It would 
be one of the noblest examples in the full 
page of our annals that our people should 
thus rise, not in the terrific majesty of 
mad, armed yiolence, but in the simple, 
plain, benignant majesty of improvement 
and intelligence. They should teach the 
people of England by deeds that they were 
their friends, not only to make them happy 
in that state of life to which it had pleased 
God to call them, but to lift them up to a 
level with themselves, and not to fancy 
that they were raising themselves by keep- 
ing down the people. He did not mean 
equal in the sense of the hon. Member for 
West Surrey. He had no desire on the 
part of the people to invade the peculiar 
domain of gentility—or whatever higher 
ground the hon. Gentleman fancied—as- 
serted by the hon. Member. The people 
could get on very well without it. All 
they wanted was to be practically equal 
before the law. They wanted that not 
1,000,000 out of 4,500,000, but that the 
4,500,000 should have the right to vote 
for their representatives in Parliament. 
Not that he himself considered their not 
having a vote in itself a degradation; he 
had, he believed, a vote somewhere or 
other, but he had never voted for anybody 
in all his life, and he thoroughly believed 
that, give these other millions a vote to- 
/morrow, the chances were they would not 
use it; but, even were it so, this would be 
| no answer to him. The point was, that 
| they were discontented because they had 
| not got it, and that it was eminently de- 
sirable and expedient, and proper, to re- 
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move that ground of discontent. There 
would be no danger in the change, even 
were universal suffrage introduced: the 
right hon. Baronet the Home Secretary 
might derive infinite comfort from the ex- 
ample of the French National Assembly. 
That Assembly was elected by universal 
suffrage, and where would you find so con- 
servative a body? The right hon. Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade shook his 
head; he meant to convey, no doubt, that 
there was a difference between universal 
suffrage in France, and universal suffrage 
in England, by reason that in France the 
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Jand was divided among an infinite number | 
He had no wish to force | 


of proprietors. 
his opinions upon any one; but he desired 
that the middle classes should thoroughly 
understand that there was no danger in 
the proposition now brought forward, for 
endowing a large section of the labouring 
population with the power which they 
themselves possessed. He thought, if they 
recollected all the antecedents by which 
that House had been brought together, 
they ought to be anxious to confer this 
power upon the labouring classes, because 
those classes had enabled them to force 
upon the aristocracy the Reform Bill which 
was proposed by the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for the city of London. The noble 
Lord knew as well as he did, that they 
forced that Bill upon the House of Com- 
mons and upon the Ilouse of Lords. It 
was idle to deny that measure was a revo- 
lution. It was a revolution, and a very 
beneficial revolution. Aun hon. Gentleman 
shook his head. It was curious that a 
large portion of the opinions of the hon. 
Gentleman were quite in accordance with 
those of that very class who were so much 
represented on the opposite (the Minis- 
terial) benches. But the hon. Gentleman, 
who contradicted everybody, contradicted 
himself. The Reform Act was a revolu- 
tion. It was brought about by a feeling 
which was kept up, maintained, and che- 
rished by the noble Lord and his col- 
leagues, and those who supported them. 
The time was past for any hiding of that 
matter. If ever there was a revolution, 
that was one—a quiet and calm revolution, 
as it happened, but one which he never 
wished to see repeated in this country. 
He never wished to bring the vessel so 
near the rocks again. A few hours, and 
they might have been in a violent revolu- 
tion, instead of a peaceful one; and he en- 
treated the noble Lord opposite and his 
colleagues, as well as hon. Members on 
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“ 


‘that (the Opposition) side of the House, to 
be careful how they again resisted so long 
as they resisted on the occasion to which 
he referred the fair, and honest, and just 
desires of the people, and to beware that 
they did not lead them into a daily revolu. 
tion. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL: Mr. Speaker, be. 
fore I address myself to the Motion of the 
hon. Member for Montrose, it will be ne 
cessary for me to say a few words respeet. 
ing the motives and conduct of those who 
brought forward the Reform Bill. The hon, 
Member for West Surrey has chosen to 
say—but it is not an original observation 
on his part, though he certainly is not 
wanting in originality—that the Whigs 
|when in power have immediately become 
| Tories, and have acted upon the princi. 
| ples, which he considers right principles, 
| by which Tory Governments have been 
| guided. But it was somewhat difficult for 
the hon. Gentleman to make the bringing 
forward of the Reform Bill tally with his 
notions either of Tory government or of 
right principles; and, therefore, he fixed 
upon the ingenious device of inventing a 
motive by which he asserts we were ae- 
tuated, and he alleges that we brought for- 
ward the Reform Bill in order to take ven- 
geance on our opponents. Now, a more 
unjust remark never fell from any Member 
of this House. The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman who last spoke has begged me, and 
those who act with me, not to repeat the re- 
sistance we made for a series of years toa 
reform in the representation. The plain 
truth is known to many who recollect, aud 
to anybody who will read it, that for a 
series of years we brought forward and 
supported Motions for reform in the repre- 
sentation. I myself, from 1821 to 1830, 
made repeated Motions asking this House 
to grant a reform in the representation. 
But, if I feel it somewhat necessary to 
vindicate myself, I cannot refrain—though 
it is certainly unnecessary—from saying 
few words in defence of the chief under 
whom I had the honour to serve, and under 
whose auspices the Reform Rill was pro 
posed and carried. My Lord Grey, through- 
out his political life, had brought forward 
and supported Motions for a reform of the 
representation. In 1810, Earl Grey, then 
a Member of the House of Lords, at 4 
time when reform was not a very palatable 
or favourite topic, declared that, though 
his original plans of reform had been modi. 
fied—though his ardour had been abated 
by age and experience—yet, even in those 
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days, when reformers were few in number, 
and were generally calumniated and held in 
low estimation, that he still held to the 
main doctrine with respect to a reform of 
Parliament. Then are we to be told that 
Rarl Grey, who for years together asked 
this House to consent to a reform of the 
representation, and ‘who, when he came 
into power, immediately set to work to 
frame such a plan as he thought might be 
carried, and might be of great benefit to 
the country; are we to be told that he and 
his Colleagues took that course merely to 
wreak their vengeance upon their oppo- 
nents, and that they were actuated merely 
by party motives ? That may be a very in- 
genious suggestion of the hon. Gentleman; 
it may do great credit to his invention: 
but anything further from the real fact 
could not well be stated or imagined. I 
come now to the question which the hon. 
Member for Montrose has brought before 
the House; and I must say I think my 
right hon. Friend the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department has been some- 
what ill-treated by those who have accused 
him of misrepresenting or misconstruing 
the Motion of the hon. Gentleman. The 
hon. Member for Montrose has stated that 
he is himself in favour of the principles of 
what is called ‘‘the People’s Charter,” 
that he thinks every man ought to have a 
vote, and that he considers that those who 
have no vote are absolutely slaves. He 
proposes, accordingly, not only that every 
occupier of a house shall be admitted to a 
vote, but that every lodger may be rated 
upon application; and on being rated—but 
without the payment of rates, which the 
hon. Gentleman expressly excluded—shall 
be entitled to vote in the election of Mem- 
bersof Parliament. My right hon. Friend 
says, that that is evidently a franchise dis- 
joined from property; that the constitution 
of England has hitherto united, not in 
every case certainly, but as a general rule, 

Property with the right of voting; and 
that this would be a great change and in- 
novation upon that principle. The hon. 

and learned Member for Oxford turns round 

and says, ‘ You have completely miscon- 

ceived or misrepresented the Motion. It 

does not propose to admit every man who 

a mere lodger, or the occupier of a room 

in a house, to the right of voting. We re- 

quire twelve months’ residence, and that 

the voter shall be rated according to law.” 

But, if that is the meaning of the hon. 

Member for Montrose, what becomes of his 

assertion that every man who has not a 
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vote is a slave? Either the hon. Gentle- 
man proposes a Motion so extensive that, 
if it is adopted, there can be but a very 
small class of the people who could be 
regarded, as he terms it, in a state of 
slavery; or it is a Motion giving only a 
restricted suffrage, and in that case he 
leaves a great number of the people in 
this state of slavery. I do not see, 
vaguely as he has framed his Motion 
in past years, and vaguely as he has 
stated it to-night, how he can avoid 
one consequence or the other. I under- 
stood him to say, that if his Motion were 
adopted, out of 4,000,000 of the adult 
males in Great Britain, 3,000,000 would 
have votes; but if there is to be a re- 
stricted franchise, he loses altogether the 
benefit of delivering from slavery the great 
body of the people. The hon. and learned 
Member for Sheffield says, ‘‘I do not find 
fault with the present representation as 
not being a representation of the wishes, 
the interests, the passions, and the feelings 
of the people; but there are great numbers 
of people who are excluded from the fran- 
chise, and it is in order to content them 
that I shall vote for the Motion.’’ Well, 
if that is the ground upon which the hon. 
and learned Gentleman gives his vote, I 
say that, unless he gives the franchise fully 
and completely at least to adult males, he 
must totally fail in his object; for, how- 
ever unpalatable it may be to a man to 
find that he is excluded from the franchise, 
because only one in every four adult males 
have the right to vote, it would, I think, 
be still more painful to him to see that the 
three others had the right of voting, be- 
cause he, the fourth had not, the exclusion 
in that case being the more apparent. 
With regard to the question of taxation 
and representation, referred to by the hon. 
Member for Montrose, I do not think we 
are either of us in error as to the general 
theory of the constitution, though I differ 
from him as to what has been the practice. 
I imagine the meaning of the declaration 
so repeatedly made, that taxation and re- 
presentation should go together, is, that 
the King did not in ancient times, since 
the commencement of our representative 
constitution, levy taxes by his own autho- 
rity as sovereign, but that he called the 
representatives of counties and boroughs 
together; that he took their assent as the 
assent of the people at large; and that 
from the beginning of our representative 
history—with exceptions which were de- 
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ciple has been that all taxes were levied 
with the assent of the representatives of 
the people in Parliament. It is, however, 
quite another question whether that ge- 
neral maxim means that every one who is 
subject to any tax should have directly a 
vote for a representative; and in that sense 
the maxim never has been carried into ef- 
fect. Whether you had the county fran- 
chise of all the tenants who held imme- 
diately from the Crown; whether you had } 
the freehold franchise, or the suffrage by 
freemen, in certain cities and boroughs, it 
is quite evident that at all times of our 
constitution there were numbers of people 
subject to taxes, and affected by taxation, 
who had no direct votes for representatives 
in this House. When Lord Camden de- 
clared that taxation without representation 
was tyranny, he did not deny the right of 
this House to tax the people of England 
and Scotland, though many of the people 
had no votes for Members of Parliament; 
but he declared that imposing a tax upon 
America when America had no right what- 
ever to send representatives to the British 
Parliament, and did not send them, was 
plainly and obviously tyranny, as it violated 
the great principle of our constitution, that 
taxation and representation should go to- 
gether. I deny, then, that that maxim 
was meant to be literally carried into effect 
with regard to every person subject to 
taxation; but it meant only that the House 
of Commons constituted legally and vir- 
tually the representatives of the people, 
and that in the name of the people they 
granted taxes and subsidies to the Crown. 
If I am right in these general maxims, I 
think I shall not be wrong in asserting 
that on this point we did not deviate from 
the principle of the constitution in the pro- 
position we made in the Reform Bill. Be- 
lieving that the time had come when men 
would not consider themselves fairly repre- 
sented, when a park in one place, a green 
mound in another, or a town that had been 
destroyed by the sea some centuries ago, 
sent Members to Parliament, while the | 
great seats of manufactures, such as Man- 
chester, Leeds, and Sheffield, had no re- 
presentatives in this House—believing the 
time had come when that unreal represen- 
tation would no longer be tolerated, we | 
proposed that there should be a change 
which would bring the representatives of | 
the people more directly to represent the | 
people, and to reflect their opinions and | 
interests in Parliament. But we did not 
pretend to destroy all that existed. We 
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respected the prescription which gave to 
certain boroughs the right of sending 
Members to Parliament, when a body of 
electors, though small, could be found tp 
send such representatives. We did not 
attempt to say that we should make such 
an exact plan of a constitution as the hon, 
and learned Member for Oxford has very 
properly reprobated. We believed, as it 
was well stated by Lord Holland, in a let- 
ter, I think, with respect to a constitution 
for Naples, that to attempt to frame a con. 
stitution for a nation, and to expect that 
that nation would at once be fitted for it, 
was as absurd as to attempt to build a tree, 
or to manufacture an animal. We did not, 
therefore, attempt to alter the great out. 
line of the representation; but that which 
was utterly defective—the mere nomina. 
tion instead of representation—we put away, 
and the great seats of manufacture, which 
before had no representatives, were ad- 
mitted to send Members to Parliament. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman has said 
that in doing so we endeavoured to create 
a preponderance of the landed aristocracy 
in this House; and he represents me as 
having asserted that I actually had that 
object in view. Now it certainly was our 
object, in that great destruction of small 
boroughs, not to make any unfair dis 
tribution of the new representation; and 
while we proposed that many towns not 
hitherto sending Members should retum 
representatives to Parliament, we like- 
wise proposed that many counties should 
send additional Members to this House. 
In so doing we distributed the repre- 
sentation fairly. I was asked, during the 
discussion on the Bill, whether it was not 
true that we had utterly destroyed the 
landed interest, or some phrase of that 
kind—whether, as Lord Ashburton once 
termed it, we had not taken the represen 
tation from the barley-field, and given it 
to the coal-field. I said, so far from that 
being the case, that it would be found, 
when Parliament assembled, that the land- 
ed interest would have a preponderance. 
I did not mean to say—nor did I say— 
that it was our object to give that interest 
a preponderance ; but I believed that, dis- 


|tributing a new representation fairly be- 


tween the commercial and manufacturing 


|towns and counties, the landed interest 


was at that time so strong in the country 
that a fair representation of the people at 
large would give a preponderance to that 
interest. I am sorry to be obliged to a 
lude to these matters; but there are 5 
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many misconceptions, and so many mis-| mit them to the privilege of voting for 
statements, with regard to the Reform Bill| Members of this House? Now it would 
and its objects, that I am obliged, from; seem very ungenerous in me if I were 
time to time, to explain what really hap-|to say that I had not full confidence 
pened, and what were the real views of in all classes of the community. I do feel 
the Government. I should have thought /in them a great deal of confidence. But 
it very unjust if we had proposed merely to | in noticing this part of the subject, I can- 
extend the representation to a considerable | not avoid recalling the attention of the 
number of manufacturing towns, without | House to the observation with regard to 
taking into consideration the growth of | the people which we have just heard from 
wealth and population in the counties. | the hon. and learned Gentleman. He told 
The hon. Member for Montrose begins by | us that when anything was said on one 
proposing that every man of full age, who/| side in praise of the working classes, it 
is the occupier of, or a lodger in, a house, | was immediately echoed from the other 
although he may not pay any rates or|side in the warmest manner. I beg to 
taxes, shall have the right of voting for| say that I believe that is done with per- 
representatives in Parliament. Now, it|fect sincerity. My deliberate opinion is 
appears to me, that if the hon. Gentleman | —and I have always expressed it—that in 
were to succeed in carrying out that ob- | all the relations of life the working classes 
ject by Act of Parliament, the plan would | of this country are, as to their general 
be open to innumerable frauds. I cannot | conduct, worthy of the highest commenda- 
eonceive how means could be taken to pre-| tion. But does it from that fairly follow 
yent any number of persons from being | that if the suffrage were rendered universal 
placed upon the register as rated house-|—that if every adult male in the country 
holders, though, according to the pres-| possessed the power of voting for the 
ent law, they had no claim or right to} Members returned to this House, their 
be so placed. Take the case of a house | choice would always be the wisest? Does 
in which there are six or seven lodgers, | it follow that, because they desire, and 
but the owner or occupier is rated for the | perhaps in a certain sense deserve, to en- 
house and pays the rates. The lodgers | joy the privilege of sending Members to 
are not rated; they have nothing to do| this House, they must, therefore, be com- 
with the payment of the rate; but accord-| petent to form sound opinions on all the 
ing to the proposal of the hon. Member for | great questions which come before us re- 
Montrose they might all be placed upon | lating to the empire, to the preservation of 
the rate-books on their own demand, while | the constitution, the important subjects 
the obligation of paying the rates would | relating to colonies and commerce, and 
still devolve upon the occupier, who would | the various other difficult matters which 
remain in the position in which he at pres-|come before this House? So far from 
ent stands. This certainly is as near to | thinking them competent to such a task, I 
universal suffrage as any species of fran-|do believe that many of them would be 
chise can well be that does not openly pro- | misled—that most of them would be de- 
fess to rest on that basis. But then we| ceived by the people who would tell them 
have the hon. Member for Montrose avow- | that they were unjustly paying interest to 
ing that he is in favour of the People’s | the amount of 20,000,0000. or 30,000,0000. 
Charter; we have him declaring that he| per annum upon a debt that was in no re- 
holds those doctrines respecting Parlia-| spect national. They might be told that 
mentary representation which the partisans | it was a debt which they were not obliged 
of that Charter proclaim at all public meet-|to pay; that if they repudiated it they 
ings as theirs; and thus he appears before | might get rid of 20,000,0002. of taxes; 
this House professing to pursue the same|and men who in such language addressed 
objects and working for the same ends. | the working classes might obtain seats in 
Then how am I to distinguish the one} this House on undertaking to urge such 
from the other? How am I to separate | opinions. Then there are those who would 
his plan of Parliamentary reform from the | tell the people that they ought to go for 
plan of those who insist upon the adoption | a repeal of the new poor-law, and, having 





of the People’s Charter? The hon, and accomplished that object, that they ought 
learned Member for Sheffield has com-| to have recourse to the old poor-law. Pro- 
plained of us as having no confidence in| bably no one who knows the working 
the people. He has asked us why we | classes entertains any doubt that such doc- 
thould distrust the people—why not ad. | trines as those would have great weight 
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and influence among them; and if such is 
my Opinion, it must be obvious to every 
one that I cannot agree to the propositions 
this night made by the hon. Member for 
Montrose. But hon. Gentlemen on the 
other side reproach us with measures that 
we have ourselves proposed, and tell 
us that we are guilty of inconsistency 
in not assenting to the propositions at pre- 
ent before the House—that the Irish Fran- 
chise Bill and the Cape Colony Bill are 
both founded upon principles not materially 
different from those which the hon. Mem- 
ber for Montrose has laid down. In the 
first place, as to Ireland, our measure pro- 
poses to give to 2,000,000 of adult popu- 
lation in that country a body of electors 
amounting to only 250,000, whieh regulates 
the proportion between the adults and the 
electors nearly according to the standard 
of England and Wales, and it is rather in 
favour of the Irish than in favour of this 
country; therefore that Bill can at all 
events form no precedent for the measure 
which the hon. Member for Montrose 
wishes to introduce. Then with respect to 
the Cape, that case appears to me to be 
equally unfortunate, for I think no one will 
succeed in maintaining that the qualifica- 
tions of and the conditions under which 


a body of representatives in a colony are 
to be elected when they are chosen chiefly, 
if not altogether, for merely local purposes, 
are not widely different from those under 
which the Members of this House ought to 
be sent to Parliament. The local represen- 
tatives of a colony like the Cape have no 


great questions to decide. They are not 
called upon to deal with such great im- 
perial questions as come before the House 
of Commons; a different set of objects en- 
gage the attention, and a different class of 
representatives suit such a colony. The 
next complaint against us is that we do not 
carry out our own principles far enough— 
that we have given the right of voting to 
nearly all the householders in the kingdom 
—and that we ought to complete our own 
work. It has been well said by Mr. Jus- 
tice Talfourd that the suffrage is enjoyed 
not so much by every householder as by 
every man whom a house holds. But I am 
at a loss to say how we can be fairly 
taunted with not acting up to our principles 
when our opponents do not bring forward 
a definite plan; for example, what does the 
hon. Member for Montrose intend to do 
with the cities and boroughs that at pre- 
sent send Members to this House? I confess 
that upon this, as upon other occasions, I 
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|have found the explanation of the hon, 
| Member by no means satisfactory. I cap 
very well understand the plan of the hon, 
| Member for Nottingham—lI can understand 
| the points of the Charter—that Charter 
which the hon. Member for Montrose has 
| signed, and which it is understood that he 
was concerned in drawing up—I can un. 
derstand all that the Charter demands 
| about equal electoral districts, with popu- 
lations of from 40,000 to 50,000—every 
| inhabitant being entitled to a vote—a plan 
| which is sufficiently intelligible; but I con. 
| fess I do not fully understand the scheme 
of the hon. Member for Montrose. In the 
Charter, though very unlike our present 
system, there is still an apparent fairness 
|and justice. But when the hon. Member 
|for Montrose told us that there was a 
| borough with 3,500 inhabitants, and here 
there was another with 200,000 with an 
equal number of representatives, he did 
not tell us how he proposed to remedy the 
inequality. The hon. Gentleman might, 
with the greatest ease, prove arithmetically 
that this was a very glaring abuse, and 
that it should be corrected, but he never 
told the House how the grievance was to 
be redressed; he never told us, as he 
might have done, that such evils did not 
constitute the sole inequalities of represen- 
tation. We, in making the Reform Bill, 
did not flatter ourselves with the belief 
that we could, even if it were desirable, 
prevent all inequalities, and give exactly to 
every city and borough and division of s 
county the precise number of represents 
tives to which its population might seem 
to entitle it. We may have left a borough 
with 100,000 population two Members, 
while we left an agricultural county with 
a population of 200,000 with only two 
Members also; though, if the strict rule of 
population were carried out, the county, 
with its 200,000 souls, ought to have four 
Members. Here we have Nottingham, 
with a population of 53,091, with two 
Members, and North Devonshire, possess- 
ing a population of 170,770, having also 
only two representatives. I hold in my 
hand a list which I will read of eleven 
towns, each with two representatives in 
this House, excepting Walsall and Kidder- 
minster. They are as follows :—Notting- 
ham 53,091, Preston 50,131, Leicester 
50,733, Oldham 42,595, Wolverhampton 
36,382, Bradford 34,560, Derby 32,741, 
Coventry 30,743, Stockport 28,431, Wal- 
sall 20,852, Kidderminster 14,399. The 
inequality in these cases is obvious enough; 
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put no one has yet told us how it could have 
peen avoided. The aggregate population of 
those towns is 198,108, and they send twen- 
ty-four Members to this House—an arrange- 
ment respecting which I have not yet heard 
any complaint. Here we have Oldham with a 
population of 42,595, and Dorsetshire with 
one of 125,758, both returning to this 
House an equal number of representatives; 
Wolverhampton with 36,382, and Lincoln- 
shire South with 135,978, returning each 
two Members; and now I will read the 
pames and population of six agricultural 
counties, for the purpose of contrasting 
them with the towns to which I have just 
called the attention of the House, the po- 
pulation of all the boroughs within those 
counties returning Members to Parlia- 
ment being excluded :—Devonshire, North, 
170,770; South 207,541; Buckingham- 
shire, 78,524; Dorsetshire, 125,758; Lin- 
colnshire, North, 175,841; South, 135,978; 
Norfolk, East, 115,545; West, 188,939; 
Essex, North, 154,828; South, 163,937. 
Every one will remember that the question 
of equality has often been warmly discussed; 
but I do not recollect any case in which 
there was a proposition for increasing the 
number of representatives possessed by 
the counties, and why not those as well as 
the towns, if the mere question of popula- 
tion were to be considered, and that alone ? 
The hon. Gentleman seemed to think that 
was not the question. He took the great 
towns and boroughs, and appeared to think 
that they could not have too many repre- 
sentatives, but he provided no remedy for 
the case of the counties. Upon other oc- 
casions he had stated to the House why 
those by whom the Reform Act had been 
prepared, had given to certain great towns 
and to divisions of counties the number of 
representatives that they respectively pos- 
sessed, and in referring to that I cannot help 
saying that if the doctrines of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Montrose, as far as I understand 
them, were carried out, they could be at- 
tended with no other result than this, that 
they would have the effect of increasing the 
livisions—I fear I ought to call them colli- 
sions—between the agricultural and the 
manufacturing interests. We thought, in 
framing the Reform Act, that by preserv- 
ing in this House representatives of smaller 
boroughs which were surrounded by agri- 
cultural districts, we should soothe irrita- 
tion, reconcile opposing prejudices, and, 
by such a plan, obtain the nearest possible 
approach to fair and equal representation. 
Thave said already, and I now repeat, that 
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I do not understand the plan which the 
hon. Member for Montrose has three seve- 
ral times brought before the House: we 
have not yet been able quite to compre- 
hend its scope and tendency; let it be ex- 
plained to us, and then we shall be able to 
form something like a judgment. It was 
not in this way that I brought forward the 
Reform Bill—I named plainly and frankly 
every borough, city, and county in the re- 
presentation of which I proposed to make 
any change. I laid before the House the 
whole basis of the Bill; but it was not 
without some difficulty that anything could 
be collected from the hon. Member for 
Montrose respecting his plan; and there 
was some reason to believe that he did not 
mean to deal fairly with the whole popula- 
tion as regarded representation; that he 
intended nothing like equality as regarded 
the agricultural, commercial, and manufac- 
turing classes; while the hon. and learned 
Member for Sheffield spoke of the labour- 
ing population as a distinct class, to be 
dealt with differently from any other. Upon 
that point I do not by any means agree 
with the hon. and learned Member, and 
still less do I agree with the hon. Member 
for Montrose when he called the working 
people of this country mere slaves, serfs, 
and bondmen; so far from being slaves, 
they enjoy perfect security of person and 
property. If accused of any offence, they 
are fully entitled to trial by jury, and to 
the same protection as the highest per- 
sonages in the land: they live under a free 
constitution in the full enjoyment of liberty. 
I ask, is not that the general feeling pre- 
valent among themselves, and is it not a 
great mistake to describe that as a condi- 
tion of slavery? There is no republic in 
the world which opens a wider or a fairer 
field for the exercise of ability, or the dis- 
play of merit, than this monarchy. The 
highest honours, the greatest powers, the 
most eminent Ministerial offices, are open 
to men of the lowest and humblest origin; 
they may become the advisers of the So- 
vereign; they may influence political pro- 
ceedings and measures; they may rise to 
the highest dignities in the church and 
the law; they may become Archbishops of 
Canterbury, they may be raised to the 
office of the Lord Chancellor, and take 
rank before the Duke of Norfolk; a people 
then in possession of every protection for 
person, of every privilege of property, with 
a fair field for enterprise open before them, 
ought not to be deseribed as a nation of 
slaves merely because all of them do not 
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possess the right of voting for Members of 
Parliament. I trust that, on the present 
occasion at least, I need not enter upon any 
discussion of the ballot, or the duration of 
Parliaments; and although I am opposed 
to the Motion now before the House, though 
I am bound to give it a distinct negative, 
yet I am bound also to say that I do not 
hold, in all cases, to the 101. qualification. 
I do not think it absolutely necessary that 
that limit should be retained. Having 
stated similar opinions on former occasions, 
I have been asked why, if I entertain these 
sentiments, the Government does not come 
forward with some proposition for the pur- 
pose of carrying them into effect—why not 
come forward with some substantial re- 
forni, 4s I admit these to be the opinions 
of my colleagues and myself? I have 
communicated with them upon this subject; 
and we have not thought it advisable in 
the present Session of Parliament to set 
aside other great questions for the purpose 
of fully discussing this, or raising any 
question whatever on the franchise, being 
anxious to avoid protracted debates, which 
might lead to angry results. Of late years 
many changes have been made, which are 
still matters of grave discussion both in 
the House and in the country. My opinion 
is, and I believe it is the general senti- 
ment of the country, that these matters 
ought to be settled previous to placing be- 
fore the country another question like this, 
which could hardly be brought to a satis- 
factory conclusion without many party di- 
visions that had much better be avoided. 
If I add to this another consideration, 
which is too obvious to have escaped atten- 
tion, I mean the state of the laws relating 
to commerce, and if I add to these other 
questions of great moment, I am sure the 
House will agree with me that we should 
inflict serious injury on the public interest 
if we sought to carry a change in the re- 
presentation of the people at a time like 
the present. I am quite aware that the 
present Parliament is fully equal to the dis- 
cussion and settlement of the great ques- 
tions to which I have referred, and quite 
competent to pass laws arising out of them 
for the benefit of the country ; and I think 
it is greatly for the public interest that the 
representatives of the people assembled in 
this House should continue to give their 
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attention to the subjects which are already | 


before us. There are other considerations 


which ought to induce us to avoid engag- | 
ing with the question of Parliamentary re- | 


form till we have been able to collect fur- 
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ther information respecting it. Before we 
bring the question of suffrage before the 
Tlouse, we should remember that great 
changes have taken place amongst the na. 
tions of the continent of Europe—that those 
changes are not without a lesson, and 
the first lesson which we are told they 
teach us is that Governments ought much 
sooner to have attended to the ip 
stitutions of their respective countries— 
that the people of the Continent had be. 
come eulightened—that the press had ere. 
ated a barrier which absolute power could 
not pass—and that ancient dynasties had 
been overwhelmed in the tide of popular 
fury; but we have learnt another lesson; 
we have seen three countries which engaged 
in revolution in the name of liberty and in 
the cause of good government disappointed 
in their hopes. In Italy we have seen a 
venerable Pontiff, with the best intentions 
and the utmost benevolence, obliged to fly 
from his capital, which was stained with 
the blood of his Minister, who had been 
assassinated under circumstances of ex- 
treme aggravation. We have seen there 
the wild establishment of & republic, and 
we have seen the capital of that country 
exposed to foreign bombardment and fo- 
reign occupation. In Germany also various 
changes have taken place, from the extreme 
of despotism to the extreme of democracy. 
In some countries universal suffrage has 
been given and withdrawn for the purpose 
of substituting an invention from ancient 
Rome, according to which 100 wealthy 
persons would possess a degree of influence 
equal to 1,000 of the poor. We have seen 
that as a substitute for universal suffrage- 
We have seen in France the demand for 
an extension of the suffrage, where only 
few hundred thousand persons possessed it, 
and then, to the astonishment of 99 per- 
sons out of every 100, universal suffrage. 
acted upon, suppressed, and then revived 
by the ablest and the wisest as well as the 
poorest of the people. We have seen men 
endeavouring to remove the evils brought 
upon them, to their surprise and without 
their knowledge, by a suffrage somewhat 
similar to that which the hon. Member for 
Montrose now proposes. I have been told, 
and I suppose many more have been told, 
the probability is that the opinions of the 
great mass of the people of France wil 
ultimately settle in the judgment that their 
present constitution is not suited to their 
national habits and character, and that this 
constitution will be replaced by one of a 
| different kind. Now, I admit that it is 20 
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pusiness of ours to interfere with any kind 
of government that the French nation may 
ive to themselves; but it is our privilege 
—and we should be foolish if we did not 
exercise it—to avail ourselves of the op- 
ortunity of observing what is going on in 
Europe, and of taking some counsel from 
those events. I say, then, that if the re- 
sult of the first lesson of 1848 was, “ It 
is too late !’’ that the result of the second 
lesson is, ‘* Do not do too much, and do 
not go too far without full deliberation.” 
I say that we are in the happy position 
that we have not a constitution to seek. 
The hon. and learned Member for Shef- 
field says that he is always looking for 
this constitution, and that he is not able to 
find it. Why that, in fact, is our happi- 
ness and our advantage. It is our happi- 
ness and our advantage that we have no 
written constitution, but that every Eng- 
lishman 
“ knows his rights, 
And knowing dare maintain” — 

and that no person would venture to deprive 
any Englishman of that liberty which— 
notwithstanding what the hon. Member for 
Montrose says—he knows he has, and 
which he highly prizes. Well then, Sir, 
if the people of this country are in the en- 
joyment of so much liberty—if the people 
of this country during the years 1848 and 
1849 have shown so much temper—and 
if, as the hon. Member for Montrose says, 
they are now in state of quiet and content- 
ment, I say that I do not think that it 
would be unwise in us to pause and to de- 
liberate, and not to take the next step 
without a consideration of what that step 
thall be. That there is no very prevailing 
wish for these changes—that the middle 
classes, as the hon. and learned Member 
for Sheffield said, were rather opposed to 
them, are certainly not conclusive reasons 
against these changes. It is unadvisable 
to wait for a storm before you put to sea; 
but if you lift your anchor in a perfect 
calm you may be drifted against the rocks. 
Ido not think, therefore, that in the pre- 
sent temper of the people of this country 
it would be advisable for the Government 
of this country to propose a great plan for 
the extension of the suffrage. Whenever 
they do propose a plan, I think it ought not 
to be a substitute for the Reform Bill, but 
4 supplement to that Act. My opinion is 
that the Reform Act was adapted to the 
institutions of this country. I think it was 
adapted to the wishes of the people of this 
country. I believe, with the hon. Gentle- 
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man the Member for Montrose, that the 
people of this country have since the Re- 
form Bill made great advances in know- 
ledge and information of every kind. I 
rejoice to know and to acknowledge these 
advances. I think it is partly in eonse- 
quence of these advances that they do not, 
as far as I can perceive, show any impa- 
tience for a great political change—that 
they know the conflicts and even the dan- 
ger that accompany such changes—and 
that they are content to wait until the 
wisdom of this House shall decide that it 
is necessary to make a further extension 
of the suffrage, and that the 101. value 
shall be no longer the limit of the right of 
voting. I think that if you decide against 
the Motion of the hon. Member, you will 
decide against a Motion that is inconsistent 
with any right of suffrage that has hitherto 
existed in this country—that you will in- 
troduce to the representation a body of 
electors with whom you might find that it 
would be impossible to make the other 
institutions of the country harmonise. I 
am supported in this view by the language 
used by parties at meetings professedly 
held to support this Motion. I observe 
that at one of those meetings the hon. 
Member for Nottingham rejoiced in the 
union that had taken place, and observed, 
amid the applause and laughter of the au- 
dience, that it was not enough to destroy 
protection, but that it would also be neces- 
sary to destroy the Established Church, and 
to get rid of the black slugs, by which he 
designated the clergy of that Church. 
[Mr. F. O’Coxnorn: Hear, hear!] The 
hon. Member cheers that statement. Well, 
but has he agreed upon this point with 
those who are proposing this plan to-night ? 
The hon. and learned Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Oxford, I know means nothing of 
the kind. His wish is to preserve the 
monarchy and the institutions of the coun- 
try. Ihave do doubt of that. But when 
the Members come to be elected under the 
plan of the hon. Member for Montrose, if 
it were sanctioned this evening, I rather 
believe and incline to think that the hon. 
Member for Nottingham would be rather 
more likely to carry the majority with him 
in his plan than the hon. Member for Ox- 
ford. Be that as it may, this is a matter 
of conjecture and uncertainty. My advice 
to the House is to prefer to that conjecture 
and uncertainty the institutions that we 
now have, being prepared to amend them 
with regard to any of their defects—re- 
fusing to ally ourselves to any obstinate 
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rejections of what may be for the public;form? Was it not by urging that it was 
benefit—but not adopting a course full of | not the proper time for popular concession 
danger, full of doubt, and full of peril to | that the King of France plunged that coun. 
our best interests. try into revolution? Was it not the ad. 
Mr. B. OSBORNE observed, that the |herence to a system by which out of 
Ministerial replies to the Motion before the | 36,000,000 of people, 250,000 only had 
House were most unsatisfactory to a large | votes, that France was cajoled into 4 reyo. 
portion of the supporters of the Govern- | lution, which he admitted had brought dis. 
ment. He could not but remark that the | credit on the popular party, and retarded 
whole of the opposition had come from the | popular progress in the country? There 
Treasury bench with one exception, and | was another lesson taught us by France in 
that exception a gentleman of very amphi-| the revolution of 1830, and he thought 
bious polities, he meant the hon. Member | the noble Lord would do well to profit by 
for West Surrey. No Member on the other | those lessons, and seize the proper time in 
side had addressed the House on the sub- | 1850. The consequence of the noble Lord’s 
ject. He (Mr. Osborne) was one of those ! refusal to concede the just demands of the 
who previous to the commencement of the | people for political rights was, that a ery 
Session had indulged in the pleasing dream | had arisen out of doors, which, though low 
that the noble Lord at the head of the Go- | at present, would swell after the speech of 
vernment would have deprived his hon. | the noble Lord that night, and become 
Friend the Member for Montrose of the | irresistible. The noble ‘Lord would not 
necessity of again bringing forward this | have to wait for the storm or the calm 
question. For in July, 1848, he remem-| long, but be forced by the power of the 
bered not only did that noble Lord disclaim | popular voice to take that step which he 
the doctrine of finality, but expressed him- | now refused to enter upon. He (Mr. 0s. 
self totally dissatisfied with the then state | borne) was not one of those who approved 
of the elective franchise; and though the | of systematic agitation; but who would be 
noble Lord’s language was vague and in-| to blame for it? A supine House of Com- 
definite, yet at that time, when the events | mons and a procrastinating Cabinet. It 
on the Continent disturbed all minds, it was | was not the hon. Member for Bolton, or the 
thought by some that he was justified in | deposed monarch the Member for Notting- 
his reserve; few thought he intended to | ham—it was the noble Lord himself, who 
put off the popular claim to that indefinite | was the President of the Financial Reform 
period he had hinted at to-night. He told | Association; and he (Mr. Osborne) was 
them to-night that he would not put to sea | greatly mistaken if he did not find himself 
in a storm nor in a calm. Then, was the | obliged to carry out much more than the 
noble Lord really waiting for a breeze? | members of that association now asked 
Was he waiting for the excitement of the | for. The noble Lord had given the House 
approach of a general election, then to| but few reasons for his dilatory conduct. 
lay on the table a Bill to extend the elec- | He denied that the principles of conserva- 
tive franchise ? That was not, he thought, | tism and whiggism were identical with this 
a course calculated to place the noble Lord | ‘‘stand at ease” policy which Ministers 
and his Government in a very high position | were pursuing—a policy of neither resist- 
in the opinions of the people. He (Mr. | ance nor concession, but added fuel to the 
Osborne) supported the present Motion | flames. Such was not the principle which 
with some feelings of disappointment, he | Fox had laid down, when it was the duty 
confessed; for he believed until the broad | of the Government to take the lead. Nei- 
arrow of Government support was stamped | ther was it the policy of Earl Grey. And 
upon it, there was very little hope of its | Mr. Pitt, the great conservative authority, 
success. But he would appeal tothe class | asserted that— 
who were always saying it was not the| “Itwas the theory, as it had been the practice 
proper time to coneede popular rights— in all times, to adapt the representation to the 
those who were always ready to say, when | St@te of the country. There could be no doubt 
a ee 7 ? : but that it had always been the principle of repre- 
there was agitation, we must not yield sentation that it should change with the changes 
to popular clamour;’’ and when there was | which the country might endure, and that it 
apathy, to say, ‘* the people feel no anxiety | should not be governed by local considerations.” 
on the subject’’—he would appeal to them, | And the successor of Mr. Pitt, the present 
and ask whether there had ever been a| great leader of this great country, the hon. 
time when a Minister might come forward | Member for Buckinghamshire—what did 
with a whole and complete measure of re-| he say ? What was the doctrine laid down 
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in 1844? Speaking on the subject of agi- 


tation in February, 1844, that hon. Gentle- 


man said -— 

“They heard a great deal of reform associations, 
of anti-corn-law leagues, and other combinations 
of that kind—those things were merely the con- 
sequence of the people taking the government of 
the country into their own hands, because Govern- 
ment would not administer matters themselves. 
Opinions were afloat, the public mind was agitated, 
and no one who was in authority came forward to 
lead the people. As the natural consequence of 


such neglect, they coalesced together; because | 


nothing was clearer than this, that if the Govern- 
ment did not lead the people, the people would 
drive the Government.”— Hansard, Ixxii. 1015. 
Now, the noble Lord was bringing things 
to that position; he was refusing to lead 
the people, and the agitators, of whom the 
noble Lord was the godfather, must get 
up and make him lead. But the noble 
Lord had said that he must take time to 
consider. Was the House aware that three 
years after the passing of the Reform Bill 
the noble Lord expressed his dissatisfac- 
ti with the franchise just previously 
granted? In his letter to the electors of 
Stroud he said— 

“Tt might have been difficult, but it was not 
impossible, to have made the freemen the proper 
representatives of one of the most valuable classes 
of the community—that of the industrious, in- 
telligent, and able mechanics who abound in our 
great manufacturing and commercial towns, and 
some of whom only are now admitted to the right 
of voting. Such a change in the character of 
freemen would do much to purify our elections, 
and to strengthen the House of Commons.” 

This was in 1835. Was the House puri- 
fied since? Did not a greater amount of 
bribery now exist than ever had existed in 
the boasted times of the boroughmongers ? 
There had been a Committee appointed 
three years after the passing of the Reform 
Bill to inquire into cases of bribery, and 
such passages of depravity as they had 
published it was almost impossible for the 
mind of man to imagine. This also was 
in 1835. But he came now to a more re- 
cent period, the year 1841, when his hon. 
and Jearned Friend the Member for Shef- 
feld brought forward the subject of the 
“disgraceful compromises,” and when a 
Committee was appointed to inquire into 
thosecompromises. He had looked through 
that evidence, and found that in Harwich, 
94 Tory votes cost 6,3001.; 84 Whig votes 
cost 2,0002. Nottingham, 529 Whig votes 
cost 12,0007.; 144 Tory votes cost 5,000Z. 
Lewes, 411 Whig votes cost 5,0001. ; 407 
Tory votes cost 2,000. Reading, 570 
Tory votes cost 6,000/. ; 410 Whig votes 
cost 1,6007. Bridport, 304 Whig votes 
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cost 5,4661.; 244 Tory votes, no return 
made. Penryn and Falmouth, 462 Whig 
votes cost 4,000/.; 381 Tory votes cost 
4,0007. In these six boroughs alone, 
3,796 votes had cost upwards of 53,3661. 
| This was in 1841 ; and now they were 
talking of the present pure Parliament. 
He found, in 1847, that there was another 
Committee appointed. Hon. Gentlemen 
were at that time shocked at the idea of 
its appointment, and particularly so when 
| it was moved that a Commission should go 
(down to the boroughs to inquire into the 
corrupt practices. The next Session the 
hon. Member for Droitwich proposed that 
his brother Members should take their 
oaths that they would not bribe by them- 
| selves or agents in future. Long speeches 
were delivered, and most sententious max- 
ims were heard from all sides, but, at 
length, the Bill was abandoned, and had 
never been heard of since. Was it not 
evident to the country, under such cireum- 
stances, that they were so many hypo- 
crites in that House ?—that they were 
contented with making long speeches about 
the House being the honour and envy of 
surrounding nations, and with doing noth- 
ing? If they were sincere in wishing to 
prove that they had a horror of bribery, 
what better step could they adopt than to 
increase the franchise? It was in vain 
otherwise to have these Committees ; but 
it would not be vain to have them if the 
noble Lord at the head of the Government 
would lay on the table a Bill for the ex- 
tension of the franchise. When they 
heard that the Reform Bill had done so 
much for this country, it was well to look 
at what it had really done. He owned 
that it had done much. He gave every 
credit to the noble Lord for having passed 
it in good faith ; and, in reply to the hon. 
Member for West Surrey, he would say 
that he believed the noble Lord to be in- 
capable of anything which was not regu- 
lated by high and honourable feeling. It 
was not the noble Lord who wanted to 
produce a great revolution at that time; it 
was the ancestors of the hon. Gentlemen 
on the other side of the House. No fault 
was found with the noble Lord for not 
being a reformer then: the fault was 
found with him for not being a reformer 
now. But, after all, what had the Reform 
Bill done for the country? He would 
take four years, selected at different epochs 
of our modern history—he would contrast 
the Government expenses of 1790, the 
year before the revolutionary war — of 
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1830, the year before the Tory Govern-| also be found a Lady Bab’s represents 
ment went out—of 1835, a year of a Re-| tive into the bargain. Exceptions ha 
formed Parliament—and of 1849, the year | been taken to the admission of lodgers ty 
just passed. He found that in 1790 the the franchise. He found that an ancient 
cost of Government was 16,709,000/.— | colleague of the noble Lord had expressej 
in 1830 it had risen to 52,018,0007.— himself in favour of extending the Suffrage 
in 1835 it was 48,787,000/.—and in 1849} to lodgers—he meant Lord Brougham, 
it had swollen to 57,581,0001. The fact | Anything proceeding from the pen of Lori 
was, that in eleven years after the Reform | Brougham—he (Mr. Osborne) drew a dis. 
Bill, the national debt had been increased | tinction between his Lordship’s speeches 
by 41,000,0007. Such had been the state | and his pen—ought to be attended to with 
of matters since that famous measure. | some degree of respect. What had Lor 
Unless some means or other were taken to | Brougham said on household suffrage! 
lesseu the cost of this Government, whe- | He said, in a work entitled Political Ph. 
ther the noble Lord would or no, there | losophy— 

would be an agitation in this country, if! «If there were no small places entitled to re. 
there came such another year as 1842, as | turn Members, if no place or district under 5,000 
neither the noble Lord at the head of the! voters were allowed representatives, there would 
Government, nor he (Mr. Osborne) should be eng peg bribery known. The exclu- 
desite to ase. In 1830, the 4 per cents | sion which our 10/1. test effects of some most me 


; : | ritorious and valuable members of society, isa 
were reduced to 34; and, in 1844, the 34 prievous evil. All lodgers and boarders ate et 
per cents were reduced to 3}. 


The fund- | cluded, the most ingenious artisans, the me 

holders had thus been mulcted to the | Whose expertness and industry are the props of 

amount of 1 452 0002 a vear otherwise | our commercial greatness; most of our literary 
452, . & year, 


; | and scientific men, whose unwearied labours illus. 
the interest on the debt would have been | trate their country and adorn their age—all an 
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823,0001. more in 1850 than it was in | disfranchised by a law formed for the purpose of 
1830. This, then, was the cost of Go- | drawing the line between ignorance and intelli 


vernment since and under the Reform | genee- No doubt it does draw the line, and leave 
| information excluded.” 


Bill. He did not mean to say that great 
improvements had not resulted; but when| When he (Mr. Osborne) referred to bri- 
the hon. Member for West Surrey said the | bery as a national leprosy attaching to ow 
Crown had no power in this country, he | constitution, he wished to ask, how wer 
(Mr. Osborne) agreed with him. The| majorities in that House made? Was 
famous resolution of 1780, that the influ-| there no other form of corruption besides 
ence of the Crown had increased, was in-| money? It was generally supposed in the 


creasing, and ought to decrease, could not 
be moved now. There had been a shuffle 
of the ecards since. The interest of the 
aristocracy had increased, was increasing, 
and ought to be decreased. Aristocratic 
power preponderated in this country, and 
was daily eating into the House of Com- 
mons. Far be it from him to wish to see 
that House completely tenanted and peo- 
pled by one class. He was glad to see the 
house of Rutland represented there by the 
refined noble Lord the Member for Colches- 
ter. He was also glad to see the House of 
Bedford represented there by the noble 
Lord. But what he objected to was, that | 





| country that the emblem of a Secretary of 


the Treasury was a whip, but hon. Mem 
bers of that House knew that it was a 
fishing rod. The Secretary was indeed a 
expert fisher of men—a Parliamentary 
Izaac Walton—who knew how to bob for 
eels and to angle very skilfully for country 
Gentlemen. Some nibbled at colonial baits, 
others at empty honours, ribbons and 
garters, but that House seemed to have 4 
peculiar fancy for the honours of the 
‘bloody hand.’’ Look at the Peers made 
by Pitt ; and, when the Melbourne Minis- 
try were in difficulty, who did not remen- 
ber the ‘‘ miraculous draught’’ of Baronets 


these hon. Gentlemen and noble Lords of | that appeared all alive in the Gazette one 
the aristocracy had not been returned by | morning? He lamented that the days of 
popular constituencies. There were thirty- | chivalry were gone, but certainly it was 
three Peers who sent fifty-two Members to| much easier for a belted knight to win bis 
that House; and yet they called themselves | way by succouring a Minister in his difi- 
the Commons’ House of Parliament, al-| culties, than by breaking lances fot 8 
though they were playing this sort of High | damsel in distress. He had been much 
Life below Stairs all the while. Members | amused the other day at the apology given 
so returned were My Lord Duke’s Men, | by the Morning Herald for the smallness 
and he had no doubt but that there would | of the division on the Address of hon. Get 
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tlemen opposite, and at the reasons as- 
signed for their absence. The reasons 
were these :— 

“The hon. Member wishes to be invited to the 
Duke of Devonshire’s ball—that other wishes to 
have his lady and daughters commended to Her 
Majesty’s next concert; a third has a son 
who wants promotion in the Navy; a fourth de- 
sires to have his boy named an attaché at Paris 
or Vienna ; a fifth looks to obtain a plot of ground 
on easy terms from the Woods and Forests; a 
sixth wants a deputy-lieutenancy for his second 
cousin; a seventh a place for his butler in the 
Post Office ; an eighth a commission in the Rifles ; 
a ninth desiderates that his reverend brother shall 
be named one of Her Majesty’s chaplains ; and a 
tenth requires only a grant of 3,000 acres in New 
Zealand for a son who has been some years on 
half-pay, and who can do no good. Thus it is 
that men, without bargain and sale — without 
barter or traffic, surrender their independence, 
and suffer themselves to be talked over.” 


He said, then, that the Members of this 
House of Commons, which wanted no re- 
form, were bribed, though the money was 
not paid in cash. There were baits by the 
Secretary of the Treasury ; there were in- 
ducements on the other side, and they had 
no business to call themselves a pure and 
areformed House of Commons. He was 
surprised that the noble Lord at the head 
of the Government said nothing on the 
subject of the ballot. He (Mr. Osborne) 
did not wish to take up the time of the 
House on the ballot, because he had very 
strong opinions that both the evils and the 
advantages of that system were very much 
exaggerated. But he thought if the peo- 
ple wished for the ballot, if they thought 
it was a protection from intimidation, they 
were entitled to have the ballot. He 
thought that the events which had happen- 
edin France, said something in favour of 
the ballot. Could any Gentleman suppose, 
in the dreadful state of things which had 
occurred in France, that if it was not for 
the protection of the ballot, they would 
have, at this moment, a Conservative As- 
sembly in France? He advocated the 
ballot as a protection from an unenlighten- 
ed democracy, and he advocated it as a 
Protection for the many against the preju- 
dices of the few. In reference to electoral 
districts, the noble Lord said Nottingham, 
with 58,091 inhabitants, sent two Mem- 
bers to Parliament; while South Devon, 
with 207,541, sent only two. The noble 
Lord made an important omission. He 
ought to state that there were eight bo- 
Toughs in South Devon, each of which 
sent two Members to Parliament; and the 
Members for these little boroughs were 
tuiefly returned by gentlemen who lived 
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near, and who were supposed to be the 
great guardians and representatives of our 
territorial constitution. Now he (Mr. Os- 
borne) contended that this household suf- 
frage, as was ably shown by his hon. 
Friend the Member for Montrose, was no- 
thing more than a recurrence to the an- 
cient practice. Hon. Gentlemen might 
turn, if they thought proper, to the report 
of Serjeant Glanville’s Committee, said to 
be the most learned Committee which ever 
emanated from that House, which sat in 
1623 and 1624, and they would see that 
this household suffrage was nothing more 
or less than what that Committee recom- 
mended. But if household suffrage were 
@ recurrence to the ancient system, what 
were they to say to triennial Parliaments ? 
The right hon. the Secretary for the Home 
Department told them in a speech which, 
he regretted to say, was made to a thin 
House, for it was the most admirable sys- 
tem of special pleading he ever heard, 
that it was not in accordance with the an- 
cient ways of the constitution. Why, 
what was the ancient way of the constitu- 
tion? Surely triennial Parliaments. He 
need not tell the old history of the Trien- 
nial Act. It was discreditable to the 
House of Commons that they should, for 
their own objects, prolong their own exist- 
ence. Nay, more, they gathered from 
Cox’s Life of Walpole, that there was a 
proposition to extend it to a still longer 
period. And when hon. Gentlemen con- 
nected revolutionary sentiments with trien- 
nial Parliaments, let him ask them if it 
was a triennial Parliament that destroyed 
the monarchy. On the contrary, look at 
their Acts from 1694 to 1716. He must 
say it was a triennial Parliament which 
passed, in 1703, one of the worst Acts 
ever passed, which put on the qualification 
of Members of Parliament. That ought 
to be a recommendation with Gentlemen 
on the other side; it was none with him. 
What were the sentiments of Bolingbroke 
and Wyndham? They harangued for 
triennial Parliaments; and down to the 
| year 1745, so far from triennial Parlia- 
|ments being what would now be called a 
Chartist movement, there was a Motion in 
| 1745, which was only rejected by a ma- 
jority of forty-two, for annual Parliaments. 
He agreed with Junius, that septennial 
Parliaments gave six years to sin in, and 
one to repent in. But the noble Lord 
himself was not satisfied with septennial 
Parliaments. Now, with reference to the 
subject of electoral districts, there were 
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great difficulties attaching to it, and he| any other little town? He threw that out 
did not mean to say that he exactly under- | to the noble Lord. The noble Lord said he 
stood what the hon. Member for Montrose | wanted suggestions; he threw out that 
proposed. But, in voting for this Bill, he| suggestion. Why, if he objected to elec. 
begged to say he did not pledge himself to | toral districts, did he not consolidate these 
all these measures. He voted for bringing | small places after the Scotch system! 
in this Bill because he saw no other leader. | They would not then have an Attorney 
The noble Lord refused to bring in any | General going down to a borough, and be. 
Bill, and he (Mr. Osborne) felt confident | ing subject to the horrible imputation of 
they could not go on as they were. And | having put his hand in his pocket to bribe 
he was obliged to take this proposition of | people. He threw out the suggestion; he 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for Mon- | thought the noble Lord might adopt it with 
trose, because it came nearest his senti- | great effect in Ireland. And he believed 
ments. But about this question of elec-| the noble Lord would give great satisfac. 
toral districts, why, historians seemed to | tion if he would make the electoral dis. 
say there was a doubt whether the present | tricts larger, and the number of Members 
inequality of our representation did not | smaller, for they were too numerous for 
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arise from the ignorance of our ancestors | business. 
| to do business. 


as to the amount of population. And it 


Half the Members did not come 
Why, the most important 


was no new step. He found that two | business was transacted in a House of 45 


Chancellors had agitated for it. 
noble Lord the First Minister of the 
Crown stated, in the course of his his- 
torical work, that the first person who 
agitated this was the great Lord Shaftes- 
bury. And that was followed up by ano- 
ther Chancellor, whom he had just quoted. 
He found Lord Brougham was favourable 
to electoral districts, and he had put the 
thing so well that he (Mr. Osborne) might 
be pardoned for bringing it before the 
House :-— 

“The only real remedy is greatly extending 
the number of voters ; or, if that is impossible, 
greatly increasing the size of electoral districts, 
If we retain a superstitious veneration for the 
name of these districts, if our old local associa- 
tions are too powerful, it is all very well, and we 
gratify our romantic feelings; but what is the 
price for this sentimental indulgence? It is the 
perpetuation of the most corrupt practices by 
which a free people can be debased and degraded, 
and the spreading of universal immorality.” 


Why, he maintained it was very unfair 
that they should see a parcel of little bo- 
roughs, without property and intelligence, 
sending Members to Parliament and swamp- 
ing people who came representing property 


and intelligence. He did not wish to di- 
vide the country into districts; but he 
should like to see the Scotch system of 
consolidating towns. He believed that 
the Scotch elections were more pure than 
the English ones were. Take the borough 
of Lyme Regis. There was never a Parlia- 
ment but they had a Committee of that House 
sitting two or three weeks respecting the 
election for Lyme Regis. He did not know 
who the Member was; he believed he was 
generally a learned gentleman. Why not 
incorporate Lyme Regis with Sidmouth, or 





The | Members, and at a certain hour they saw 


Gentlemen coming in in that dress which 
had become as classical 2s the toga, and 
if they had had a good dinner they list- 
ened to the speeches, but if they had not 
they would not listen. There was one 
matter he should allude to—the Motion that 
had recently been brought on by the hon. 
Member for Glasgow, in an able speech, he 
dared say, but it was not reported, for no 
doubt it was inaudible in the gallery. The 
hon Member for Glasgow brought forward 
a proposition to enfranchise Hammersmith 
and Fulham, Kensington and Chelsea. He 
was not present, but it seemed to him the 
Motion was met with the most extraordi- 
nary disrespect. Here were four parishes 
containing people of the greatest respect- 
ability, a great number of them being re- 
tired literary men; the population was up- 
wards of 100,000, and they were rated to 
the poor in an assessment of upwards of 
half a million. There were 59 boroughs 
returning 52 Members, which had not near 
so large a population, and were not rated 
to half so much. How was his hon. Friend 
met? The right hon. the Secretary for 
the Home Department said very little; he 
too, probably, was also inaudible in the 
gallery; but there was a Gentleman who 
gave the most extraordinary reasons that 
ever were given for opposing a Motion. 
He read those reasons with great regret, 
because that Gentleman was the son of one 
of the greatest men of this country, and 
who made the proud boast that he would 
sooner be plain John Campbell than the 
greatest Peer in England. It was with 
some pain he came to the conclusion, that 
the hon. Gentleman was fitter for a dat- 
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his legs; but now they had a distinct pro- 
mise from the Home Secretary that he 
would meet that question on an early day. 
He (Mr. Berkeley) would defer any obser- 
vations he had to make until he had heard 
what the right hon. Gentleman had to say 
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cing master than a Member of the House 
of Commons. That hon. Gentleman 
thought it necessary to tell the House 
that he had attended at a dinner, and at a 
parochial meeting at Chelsea, and that 
they were low people not fit for the fran- 
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chise. Low people! Could the hon, Gen- 
tleman have been joking? What was the 
real reason? These low people had heard 
of what was said of them, and he had 
been informed that the hon. Gentleman did 
attend a meeting, and made a speech. He 
had heard him make a speech in that 
House full of long quotations from Aris- 
totle, and perhaps this was of the same 
kind. However, they did not listen to 
him, and he came away and said they were 
low people, and were not fit for the fran- 
chise. Why was a body of respectable 
men to be stigmatised and told they were 
low people, and not fit for the franchise? 
He should like to ask the hon. Gentlemen 
who in the town of Cambridge were the 
voters that supported him from Barnwell 
—where he understood he had considerable 
support. He trusted the hon. Member 
would take the earliest opportunity of at- 
tending another parochial meeting in that 
district, and make the amende honorable. 
But there was another hon. Gentleman 
who he found had been expressing a most 
extraordinary sentiment, that neither the 
hon Member for the West Riding nor any 
other man who had not been educated at 
Oxford and Cambridge, should attempt to 
lead. Did the hon. Gentleman know who 
his own leader was—that his own leader 
was not educated at an university? Did 
he remember that the noble Lord the 
Chief Minister of the Crown, whose name 
would go down to posterity, had not the 
benefit of being educated at either of 
these universities? That House was not 
made for members of the universities. He 
supported the Motion because he looked on 
it as a true conservative Motion, and be- 
cause in his conscience he believed it would 
add to the security of the constitution : 
and he supported it for the best of all 
reasons, because he believed it would make 
that House in reality what it purported to 
—— House of the Commons of Eng- 
and, 

Mr. H. BERKELEY congratulated 
the House that the right hon. the Home 
Secretary had promised to meet at least 
ne part of his hon. Friend’s Motion on a 
future occasion. In former discussions on 
the ballot it would be recollected that the 
great difficulty was to get a Minister on 





on the subject. 


Mr. L. KING moved the adjournment 
of the debate, but eventually the hon. 
Member withdrew his Motion. 


Question put. 


The House divided :— 


Ayes 96; Noes 242: Majority 146. 
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TELLERS. 
Hill, Lord M. 
Grey, R. W. 


COPYHOLDS ENFRANCHISEMENT. 
Mr. AGLIONBY moved for leave to 


iintroduce a Bill to effect the compulsory 


enfranchisement of lands of copyhold and 


| customary tenure. 


The Bill was the same 


as the one introduced last year, with the 
exception of some trifling alterations. 
Motion made, and Question put— 
“ That leave be given to bring in a Bill to ef 


| fect the compulsory Enfranchisement of Lands of 


Copyhold and Customary Tenure.” 


Mr. BROTHERTON seconded the Mo 


tion. 


Mr. GRENVILLE BERKELEY 9p- 


posed the Bill, and said he would divide 


the House upon it. 


Sir G. GREY said, the Government had 
proposed a measure, last Session, having 
the same object; but there were difficulties 
surrounding the subject, which prevented 
the measure passing the other House. 
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However, if the hon. Member thought 
there was any chance of his measure pass- 
ing, the Government would not oppose its 
introduction. 

Sm R. H. INGLIS believed this was 
one of the worst Bills ever brought forward; 
for it purported to deal compulsorily with 
private property. He considered this Bill 
a needless encouragement to amateur le- 
gislation. The most sanguine person could 
not venture to hope that it would be car- 
ried, and on these grounds he must oppose 
the introduction of the measure. 

Lorp D. STUART was surprised that 
a Member of that House should get up and 
oppose the introduction of a measure with- 
out alleging a single reason, and that, too, 
when the Government did not object to its 
being laid upon the table. He believed it 
was a measure calculated to redress exist- 
ing grievances, and hoped that the House 
would allow it to be considered. 

The House divided:—Ayes 97; Noes 
32: Majority 65. 

The House adjourned at a quarter be- 
fore One o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, March 1, 1850. 


Muvtes.] Puntrc Brrts.—1* Removal of ob- 
structions in Corn Trade (Scotland) (No. 2.) 


TENANT-RIGHT AND THE PRESBY- 
TERIAN CLERGY. 


The Marquess of LONDONDERRY 
then rose to present a petition, of which 
he had given notice, and which he con- 
sidered to be of great importance in the 
present state of Ireland, and more particu- 
larly of that county (Down) with which he 
was connected. It emanated from a pub- 
lie meeting at Coleraine, and was the peti- 
tion of the tenant-farmers of that district 
very numerously assembled in that town. 
The purport of the petition was to pray 
their Lordships to pass an Act securing to 
the tenant-farmer full compensation for all 
the improvements which he might have 
efected on his farm during his tenancy, 
and the full benefit of what was considered 
the privilege and property of tenant-right. 

he petitioners further prayed their Lord- 
ships to pass such an Act as would insure 
to the tenant any investment of property 
¥hich he might make upon the land. He 
vould beg leave to say on the subject of 
tenant-right, that he was sensible of the 
moral obligation which devolved on a pro- 
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| peiator of land to promote the comfort and 
| 


Presbyterian Clergy. 


well-being of his tenantry. He had been 
ithe constant advocate for twenty years 
and more of the so-called tenant-right. 
| But the attempt now made was to exact as 
'a right what had been theretofore con- 
ceded as a voluntary act of kindness and 
regard ; and if there were now to be a 
struggle for the overthrow of the rights of 
property, let them proclaim the object at 
once, and let the agitators announce the 
project of a resort to socialism and com- 
munism. The efforts now making in UI- 
ster led to confiscation. The tenants had 
hitherto only held a terminable interest. 
They wanted now to be independent of 
proprietors, or partners in the fee. Not 
simply content with the so-called tenant- 
right, they violently claim a fixity of 
tenure; and the allegiance and demeanour 
of their class was in future to be contin- 
gent on the absolute yielding to their de- 
mands. The renewed efforts now being 
made in Down seemed to be the following 
up those of May or April, 1848; and that 
of the Nation and United Irishman, who 
taught first the doctrines whereby to repu- 
diate the payment of rents. The tenant- 
right always practised on his estate, was 
the free liberty of the tenant to sell his 
holding, and no restraint as to his bargain 
with his successor ; except that if he was 
ineligible in his (the Marquess of London- 
derry), or his agent’s opinion, he exercised 
a veto, and called upon him to produce 
another candidate. The successor became 
the actual locum tenens to the retiring ten- 
ant. Ile always considered hitherto, in 
former good times, the tenant-right as 
good as his own to his manor, as the ten- 
ant could sell, or get money for leaving it, 
or improving it, which he (the Marquess of 
Londonderry) never could do. But surely 
the case came now in a widely different 
form before the landlords of the north of 
Ireland. What were the voluntary gifts 
and offerings of proprietors, the farmers 
now insisted on as a right. They told 
them also of their own property in the 
soil. They insisted upon a reduction of 
their rents, not according to their landlords’ 
judgment or opinion, but they insisted upon 
their own valuations. They menaced the 
collectors ; they said they would pay no 
rents, and they followed up these proceed- 
ings by incendiary fires. And such was 
their silent encouragement of the noctur- 
nal incendiaries and agrarian outrages, 
that they refused to organise themselves, 
or subscribe for their discovery. This was 
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the lamentable but too true picture of that 
county, hitherto the garden of Ireland, 
possessing the greatest number of resident 
gentry, and the most influential and intel- 
lectual landlords—he might add, the kind- 
est and most beneficent in Ireland. Could 
this extraordinary change have occurred 
without some outward circumstances? It 
was notorious that the recent assemblages 
in that county had created very consider- 
able excitement. Within the last eighteen 
months the county had been repeatedly 
called together, and there had been assem- 
blings of its inhabitants five or six times 
on great public questions. Such meetings 
had given rise to much discontent and dis- 
satisfaction. First of all, was an assem- 
bling to declare to Lord Clarendon, the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, their loyalty 
and affection to Her Majesty during the 
disturbances which took place in another 
part of that kingdom; shortly afterwards, 
there was an assembling to protest against 
the rate in aid. The principal speakers at 
that meeting indulged in the most violent 
and inflammatory declamations against that 
rate, to which, however, they subsequently 
submitted with exemplary patience ; show- 
ing thereby that there was no occasion for, 
and not much sense in, their declamatory 
invectives. The next meeting was for the 
same object as its predecessor, and was 
equally uncalled for. The meeting after 
that was occasioned by the unfortunate 
circumstances which occurred at Dolly’s 
Brae. On those circumstances he would 
not say a word; for he thought that it 
would be much better to have them buried 
in oblivion. The next meeting was con- 
vened at Belfast, by certain Protectionist 
Lords, to complain of the change of the law 
relating to the importation of corn. It not 
only raised a question between the popula- 
tion of the county and the farmers as to 
whether protection or free trade should be 
the law of the land, but it also raised an- 
other question, whether the tenant-farmers 
were not entitled to, and ought to have, a 
reduction of rents. Many speeches were 
made, strong, fiery, and exciting; but the 
most extraordinary circumstance of all was, 
that the Orangemen, and the Roman Ca- 
tholics brought in by the Protectionist 
Lords, who were supposed to be the leaders 
of the meeting, to carry the cause of pro- 
tection, had united together to proclaim re- 
duction of rents, tenant-right, and fixity of 
tenure; and, not only to do that, but also 
to force their landlords by intimidation to 
accede to those objects. After these meet- 
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ings there was great discontent among the 
tenants of the county of Down. These 
county meetings were followed up by meet. 
ings at various places—at Banbridge, g 
Newton Clonards, and elsewhere; and at 
these district meetings Presbyterian mip. 
isters were very active and prominent, 
The local newspapers, especially the Radi. 
cal newspapers, gave full details of all 
their proceedings, and certainly encouraged 
and aided the Presbyterian ministers in 
their furious declamations. The doctrines 
which they inculeated were not alone re. 
duction of rents and tenant-right—they 
added to those demands a demand for fixity 
of tenure, or, in other words, for a perpe- 
tuity of tenure. The tenants already 
thought the land their own, and the Pres. 
byterian ministers assisted in encouraging 
that delusion. What had been the result? 
The tenant-farmers had continued their 
agitation; they had not only continued it 
by writing and speeches, but had even 
threatened and menaced all those farmers 
who should dare to take land from which 
others had been ejected for nonpayment of 
rent; and the consequence was, that no 
farmers would now take land so rendered 
untenantable. There had also been many 
offences against the law perpetrated, and 
many incendiary fires lighted, in the county 
of Down. Looking at the acts which 
these men had committed, he would say 
that they were not to be contented by any 
reduction of rents which the landlords 
could make. They had taken the law 
into their own hands. They had even 
sent a deputation in one instance to their 
landlord, who was a noble Marquess, 4 
Member of their Lordships’ House. The 
agent of that noble Marquess met them, 
and stated that he would agree to a new 
valuation of the farms which they occupiel, 
with a view to the reduction of rents. When 
that offer was made to them, they declared 
that they would not consent to any such 
thing; they would only have what they 
had originally stated. Now, if this were 
so, if such a state of things were to be 
tolerated, the property of the landlords of 
Ireland might as well be confiscated a 
once. And in what part of Ireland wast 
that this language was used, and such vio- 
lence was tolerated ? In that portion of it 
which was once considered the best-con- 
ducted portion of the country. What was 
worst of all, such outrageous proceedings 
were becoming general. He would not pe 
tition his noble Friend the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland to proclaim the county; but 
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really something must be done to’ put a 
stop to such outrages. He thought that 
the Government ought to look to it; he 
thought that they should consider whether 
there were not means of arresting these 
rev. gentlemen, who were adding to the 
agitation by the various insidious measures 
which they were hourly proposing. He 
beld in his hand another letter addressed 
to himself by a Presbyterian clergyman, 
who had not only taken up the cudgels for 
the Rev. W. Dobbin, whose letter he had 
read to their Lordships on a former even- 
ing, but who also pretended to speak as 
the representative and in the name of other 
large bodies. It had been said that he 
could not establish what he had stated on 
a former night, and he had been called 
upon in consequence to retract it. Now, 
if everything which had been printed in 
the county did not fully establish his past 
assertions—if every report of their speeches 
did not prove the fact that Presbyterian 
ministers were preaching up resistance to 
the payment of rents, he did not know by 
what evidence he would convince those who 
still remained increduloys. They had no 
right, either by law, morality, or religion, 
to preach such doctrines; but that they had 
done so the letters which he should pre- 
sently read to their Lordships would prove 
beyond all doubt, and would place his ac- 
curacy even beyond suspicion. In reading 
the first letter which he should place before 
their Lordships, he asked that nothing 
should be done upon it—it was too con- 
temptible for serious notice—and he was 
almost ashamed to read it to their Lord- 
ships. The letter was as follows :— 
“ Ballydown, Banbridge, Feb. 25. 

_“My Lord—I am requested by the Rev. Wil- 
liam Dobbin to inform you, that he has read in the 
public journals a report of the proceedings in the 
House of Peers on Friday evening last, and has 
therefore been made aware of the reception which 
it pleased your Lordship to give to his respectful 
application, either to retract or substantiate your 
Previous calumnious assertions respecting the Pres- 
byterian clergy of the county of Down. And, in 
reference to the whole transaction, I am deputed 
to communicate to you that Mr. Dobbin, and many 
of his brethren, undismayed by the risk of being 
called upon to answer for having committed a 
breach of privilege of the House of Peers, and un- 
appalled by your attempt to defraud them of the 
Regium Donum, again call upon you to stand forth, 
and either withdraw or make good your asser- 
tions aforesaid. Should you decline either alter- 
hatlve, you stand convicted of having calumniated 
a body of men as loyal and as honest as any the 
oan contains, and who, conscious of the recti- 
ie their words and acts, are equally regard- 

of your smiles or your frowns, and view with 
Unmitigated scorn your impotent attempt to crush 
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their independent principles. My Lord, be wise 
in time. You may try your hand at privilege and 
Regnum Donum; youmay sow the wind,but beware 
you do not reap the whirlwind, and sigh in vain 
for that shilling an acre which I said before, and 
now say again, is all to which, either in law, 
in equity, or in justice, you are entitled for your 
land.—I am, my Lord, with all due respect, 
‘« Joun Rutuerrorp, 
Presbyterian Minister of Ballydown, 
County of Down.” 

However unworthy this letter might be of 
a reply, it showed what these rev. gentle- 
men were in their language as well as in 
their conduct. He, however, was not to 
be intimidated, and he would warn those 
rev. gentlemen that he would rather leave 
his estates to rapine and plunder, than yield 
to compulsion, menace, and clamour, with 
regard to his management of them. He 
treated their threats with disregard, rely- 
ing on the Government, the law, and the 
justice of the British empire for protection. 
To show that he was not exaggerating the 
condition of the county of Down, he would 
now read another letter, which he had re- 
ceived from a gentleman of the highest re- 
spectability, who was well known to a noble 
Lord near him (the Earl of Roden) :— 

“T am very glad to see you have brought the 
state of the county of Down under the notice of 
the Government and the public. There is a very 
bad spirit and feeling prevalent among the farmers, 
agitating tenant-right, fixity of tenure, and en- 
couraged by free-traders, the radical press, and 
the calumnies heaped on the landlords by many of 
the Presbyterian ministers, who have preached 
everything wicked and rebellious to their people. 
Poor Anketell’s family have had a narrow escape, 
If the balls had been fired into the other window 
of their bedroom, husband and wife would have 
been shot in their bed. I understand the attempts 
to assassinate them were known and talked about 
in the streets of Comber two days before. The 
system now is to intimidate and prevent any per- 
son taking a farm when the tenant has been eject- 
ed. In short, Down is now a second Tipperary ; 
we are trying to get up a large private subscrip- 
tion to discover the incendiaries and Anketell’s 
ruffians ; but, strange to say, the Government re- 
ward has only been 60/.; when the country ex- 
pected 500/. for such a dreadful outrage.” 

He understood that it was well known in 
the town two days before that this attempt 
at assassination would be made, but not a 
hand or a voice was raised to prevent it. 
The sbject of these parties was intimida- 
tion—intimidation at all events and at all 
hazards. Let their Lordships reflect upon 
the words that ‘* the county of Down was 
becoming a second Tipperary.’ He under- 
stood that certain parties in the county 
were getting up large subscriptions to dis- 
cover the authors of the incendiary fires 
which had occurred within it. He was 
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sorry to learn that the Government had 
offered a reward of 601. only for the dis- 
covery of such dreadful outrages, when it 
ought to have offered 500/. at least to ac- 
complish their suppression. From his con- 
fidence in his noble Friend the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, he hoped that the Go- 
vernment would find some mode of express- 


ing its disapprobation of the proceedings | 


of these Presbyterian ministers. His be- 
lief was, that the Government had the 
means of remedying the evils of which he 
complained, and he trusted that it would 
not hesitate to authorise the proclamation 
of such large rewards as would lead to the 
detection of the perpetrators of such out- 
rages. The noble Marquess concluded by 
declaring his conviction, that as surely as 
O’Connell, with all his agitation and mon- 
ster meetings, had been incapable of at- 
taining the repeal of the Union, owing to 
the resistance of the middle classes in Ire- 
land, so surely would the threats and me- 
naces of these personages be brought to 
nought, if the landlords of Ireland would 
only stand firmly together in resistance to 
their unconscionable demands, and would 
call upon the law and the Government not 
to allow these exciters to incendiarism and 
murder to remain unpunished. 

Lorp BROUGHAM: Ona former night 
he expressed his opinion in strong repro- 
bation of the letter which a rev. gentleman 
had then written to his noble Friend. That 
letter, reprehensible as it was, was nothing 
when compared to this which his noble 
Friend has just read, In all his long ex- 
perience, both in this and the other House 
of Parliament, he could not charge his 
memory with any letter so remarkable for 
mere vulgar abuse and lowlived ribaldry, 
so unworthy of a gentleman, so unworthy 
of a man of education, and, above all, so 
utterly unworthy of a Christian minister, 
the minister of peace. The attack which 
he had made on the value of his noble 
Friend’s land, and the menaces which he 
had directed against him personally, were 
neither to be extenuated nor defended. If 
those persons fancied that threats would 
make any noble Peer swerve from the per- 
formance of what he considered his duty, 
they would find themselves cruelly de- 
ceived, and bitterly ere long would they 
rue it. Whatever faults might be laid to 
the charge of their Lordships, of this he 
was very sure, that victims of intimidation 
they never would become. Of yielding to 
intimidation, they would never even be ac- 
cused, 
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The Eart of DEVON said, he wished 


to say a few words with regard to any pos. 
sible legislative interference on the subject 
of the relations between landlord and tep. 
jant. He hoped their Lordships would not 
be misled into confounding two things, 
most different in their character, which 
were mixed together in the agitation now 
going forward. These were claims for 
| full compensation for capital put into the 
| land in improvements, and what was called 
‘by the term of tenant-right. He had 
| some experience of the nature of the 
claims put forward under these heads 
| during the course of his inquiries on the 
| Commission with which he had the honour 
of being connected, and he was aware 
that the most anomalous views were en- 
tertained on the subject. He should be 
sorry that any strong opinion should go 
| forth from their Lordships’ House opposed 
| to the principle of securing to the tenant 
| full compensation for any improvements 
| made by him. It would, no doubt, be de- 
|sirable that such matters should be the 
| subject of arrangement between the land- 
‘lord and tenant; but if mutual contracts 
were not found sufficient for the purpose, 
he, for one, would not object to any pro- 
position for securing to the tenant full 
compensation by law for improvements 
made by him. That, however, was a to- 
tally different matter from what was called 
tenant-right; and he was satisfied that 
their Lordships would at once scout any 
proposition that might come before them 
to legalise that system of tenant-right in 
Ireland. The most extravagant represen- 
tations had been put forward with regard 
to tenant-right. They amounted to nel 
ther more nor less than this, that if a ten- 
ant held, he would say, 100 acres of land 
at a fair rent from year to year, he should, 
if he chose to go away at any time, be 
entitled to expect eight or ten years’ pur- 
chase of the farm for his interest in it, the 
rent paid being understood to be a fait 
one; and it was also expected that the 
landlord should be bound to accept the in 
coming tenant, whoever he might be, at the 
same rent as had been paid by the former 
tenant. Their Lordships would recollect 
that this was expected to be done, although 
there was no lease of the land, but merely 
a tenancy from year to year. He wished 
it to be understood that this was regard 
by their Lordships in a totally different 
light from the question of compensation 
for improvements. 


The Eart of RODEN said, that he fully 
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aereed in the observations which had been 
made by the noble Earl (the Earl of Devon) 
who had just sat down; for, perhaps, there 
was no man better able to give an accurate 
description of tenant-right than the noble 
Earl. He regretted to hear the awful ac- 
counts which had been given by the noble 
Marquess (the Marquess of Londonderry) 
of the condition of the county Down. He 
was resident as well as the noble Marquess 
in that county, and he should very much 
regret if it should be supposed that the 
whole of the county was in the state which 
the noble Marquess had described. He be- 
lieved that the description could only refer 
toa few portions of the county. Meetings 
had been held at Banbridge and at New- 
townards, in the nighbourhood of the noble 
Marquess’s estate, in which language had 
been used which he would not have their 
Lordships think was generally approved of 
through the county. He did not defend 
one word which had been uttered at those 
meetings. The letter which the noble Mar- 
quess had read, every man must deprecate 
to the fullest extent—it certainly was most 
vulgar and abusive. But he knew that in 
his own neighbourhood no such feeling pre- 
vailed, and that no such opposition to the 
payment of rent was entertained. On the 
contrary, the accounts which reached him 
every day, showed more and more strongly 
that the people were making use of the 
valuable weather which God had given 
them at the present season to put in their 
crops. The noble Marquess had also al- 
luded to the violent language of the Pres- 
byterian clergy. He had no doubt but 
that the noble Marquess was perfectly cor- 
rect, that individuals of that body to whom 
he had referred, had been violent in their 
lnguage; but he would ask, was there any 
body, particularly so large a body as the 
Presbyterian clergy, in which individuals 
in the habit of using violent language were 
not to be found ? He thought it was most 
unfair to involve the whole Presbyterian 
body in censure because some individuals 
had engaged in these proceedings. He had 
been for many years a resident in the 
county of Down, and knew the Presby- 
terian clergy of that county well, and he 
believed that a more respectable, a more 
correct, and loyal body of men, or more 
useful servants of the Master whem they 
‘erved, did not exist, than the Presbyterian 
clergy of Down. Therefore when he heard 
them spoken of as a body in the manner in 
which they had been alluded to that night, 
he could not avoid standing up and bearing 
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this testimony in their favour. It would 
be a very great mistake to suppose that 
the whole of the county Down was per- 
vaded by the same excitement and agita- 
tion which now unhappily prevailed in cer- 
tain districts of it. On the contrary, there 
were many quarters of the county in which 
the violent proceedings which were prac- 
tised in other parts were viewed with un- 
qualified disapproval. In evidence of the 
truth of this statement, he might instance 
the fact, that a few days since a meeting of 
the tenantry of the Marquess of Downshire 
was held at Hillsborough, at which a reso- 
lution was unanimously adopted, declara- 
tory of the feelings of reprobation with 
which the meeting regarded the violent 
language that had been held at Banbridge. 
The meeting also passed a resolution ex- 
pressive of their confidence in the Marquess 
of Downshire, and their sincere apprecia- 
tion of the justice and humanity of his con- 
duct as a landlord. Many other facts might 
be cited, did time permit, to show that the 
state of feeling of which the noble Mar- 
quess so bitterly complained as existing 
throughout all the county Down, was 
merely confined to particular districts of 
that county. He was very sorry that a 
document so despicable in itself as that 
alluded to by the noble Lord had been 
taken so much notice of; for all that was 
said upon the subject only tended to invest 
with fictitious importance a matter of the 
smallest conceivable significance. Had 
these men been left alone, and if no notice 
had been taken of their absurd proceed- 
ings, the bad cause they had so much at 
heart would have long since died of mere 
inanition, and the men who promoted it 
would have sunk into oblivion. It would 
have been much better if the vulgar letter 
about which so much had been said had 
been thrust into the fire, instead of making 
it a subject of discussion in their Lordships’ 
House. He regretted that such a course 
had not been taken, for their Lordships 
might rest assured that no surer means 
could be adopted to magnify such a mis- 
chief as had been in the present case in- 
tended, than to take notice of it. 

Lorp BROUGHAM begged to explain, 
that he would be very sorry if anything 
which had fallen from him in allusion to 
the Presbyterian clergy should be supposed 
to imply any charge against the Presbyte- 
rian body at large, or against the Presby- 
terian clergy at large. He never dreamed 
of making such a charge. On the con- 
trary, nobody knew better than he did the 
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great merits of that body. He had had 


constant communications with them, both 
legislatively and judicially, and he could 
say, that a more respectable body he had 
never met with, or a body less inclined to 
be insolent in their communications with 
others. He might be allowed to add that, 
as the writer of that letter appeared to 
speak as if he were deputed by his brother- 
hood, it was to be hoped that the Presby- 
terian clergy would take an early opportu- 
nity of repudiating such conduct. 

The Marquess of LONDONDERRY 
begged leave totally to deny that he had 
inculpated the body of the Presbyterian 
clergy. On the contrary, both on that 
night and on a former evening when the 
subject had been before their Lordships’ 
House, he had spoken of that body gene- 
rally with the greatest respect. He knew 
them to be a most excellent and loyal body 
of men; but their Lordships were aware 
that it was to be expected that in any 
large body some black sheep would be 
found. He would defy the noble Earl to 
show that the whole of the county of Down 
was not in a violent and excited state. It 
was very well to read an address got up by 
the agent of the Marquess of Downshire, 
but it was well known that the great agi- 
tation existing in the north of Ireland had 
been got up originally by the noble Mar- 
quess and the noble Earl themselves, hav- 
ing been putting their heads together. 
He felt bound to state that he had re- 
ceived a letter from a friend in the county 
of Down, who was also the friend of the 
noble Earl, stating it as the writer’s opin- 
ion that Down was now in a worse state 
than Tipperary. 

The Eart of MOUNTCASHELL said, 
he was happy to have heard the explana- 
tion of the noble Marquess, because he 
thought that, both on that occasion as well 
as on the former evening, the noble Mar- 
quess had not in the first instance made 
any exception in his censures on the Pres- 
byterian clergy of the north of Ireland, 
but had brought forward what appeared to 
be a wholesale charge against the whole 
body, when he had intended to allude only 
to the conduct of individual members of 
that body. He did not mean to offer any 
palliation for the violence of the language 
that had been used, and he was sure the 
great majority of their Lordships would 
blame him if he were to attempt doing so. 
He was aware that any of their Lordships 
might get up and move that the writer of 
that letter should be brought to the bar of 
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the House, in which case he would, no 
doubt, be liable to very heavy punishment, 
but it was perhaps better that no such no. 
tice should be taken of the matter. Hoy. 
ever, if others should follow up the same 
course of conduct, it would be a ques- 
tion to consider whether it would not be 
right to bring the offenders to the bar of 
their Lordships’ House, and punish then 
severely for the offence. One word on the 
subject of tenant-right. Connected as he 
was with the neighbouring county of Ap. 
trim, he begged to say that he did not 
believe the name of tenant-right had been 
ever heard or known until it had been in. 
vented by Mr. Sharman Crawford. The 
landlords of the north of Ireland had al. 
ways been exceedingly attached to their 
tenantry, and their tenantry had been at. 
tached to them, until recent attempts hai 
been made by ill-designing persons to se- 
parate them. The consequence was, that 
the landlords never took an unfair advan. 
tage of the tenants when improvements 
had been effected, by increasing the rents 
at the termination of a lease, but the ten- 
ure was renewed at a fair value. Latterly, 
however, an agitation had been got up by 
certain writers in local newspapers, and 
other busy bodies, which had excited a 
great deal of bad feeling in the north of 
Ireland. Some proceedings in the other 
House of Parliament had raised unfound- 
ed expectations among the tenants, who 
forgot that when they first got possession 
of the land it was under certain conditions, 
contained in a lease, binding both landlord 
and tenant. One of these conditions was, 
that at the expiration of the term the 
tenant promised to give up peaceable pos- 
session of the farm to the landlord, when, 
of course, the whole bargain ceased. As 
an instance of the extent to which the do- 
trine of tenant-right was carried, he would 
wish to mention a case that had occurred 
on his own property. Some eighty years 
ago his grandfather, wishing to give a gr 
tuity to an old servant, granted him a lease 
of twenty acres of land, at a nominal rent 
of 6d. an acre, for three lives. The man 
sold his interest in the lease, and three 
years ago the lease expired; but the per- 
son holding the land considered that he 
had a right to have his purchase-money 
refunded, and also to be paid for i- 
provements, though no improvements had 
been effected. The consequence Wa 
that he (the Earl of Mountcashell) had to 
take legal proceedings to enforce his 
rights, 
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Petition read, and ordered to lie on the 


table. 
House adjourned to Monday next. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, March 1, 1850. 


Muvres.] Pusiic Bitts.—2° Registration of 
Deeds (Ireland). 

Reported.—Court of Chancery (Ireland); Pro- 
cess and Practice (Ireland). 


THE NATIONAL LAND COMPANY. 

Sm B. HALL rose pursuant to notice, 
to present two petitions, one signed by 
twenty-eight allottees in the Minster Level 
estate, and the other by forty-five allottees 
in the Snigg’s End estate, complaining of 
the conduct of Mr. F. O’Connor in refer- 
ence to the land scheme. He had for- 
warded a copy of the petitions to the hon. 
and learned Member for Nottingham, to 
whom he proposed to ask a question on 
the subject, but beyond that he should re- 
frain from making any comment on the 
allegation of the petitioners, or to enter at 
all into the merits of the case, nor did he 
propose even to state the substance of the 
petitions, as he was anxious to avoid say- 
ig anything which might give rise to 
angry discussion. He would simply move 
that one of the petitions be read by the 
derk at the table. [An Hon. MemBer: 
The prayer, what is the prayer?] He 
would rather leave it to the clerk to read 
the prayer as well as the allegations of the 
petitioners. 

[The petitions having been brought up, 
the Clerk proceeded to read the one from 
Snigg’s End. It stated that the petition- 
ers were members of the land company of 
which Mr. F, O’Connor was the chief pro- 
moter, and that they were allottees of the 
estate at Snigg’s End; that they had been 
induced to join the company by the allur- 
ing statements contained in certain letters 
written by Mr. F. O’Connor, and published 
by him in his newspaper the Northern 
Star—the benefits granted to the mem- 
bers of the company were, to the holders 
of two shares, for which 27. 12s. was 
charged, two acres of good land, a comfort- 
able house, and 151.; of three shares, three 
acres of land, a house, and 221. 10s.; and 
of four shares, four acres of land, a house, 
and 301.; the house and land to be allotted 
to them on such conditions as should en- 
able them to become freeholders, and to 
ve in comparative comfort and indepen- 
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dence on the produce of their own pro- 
perty—that they had confidence in Mr. F. 
O’Connor, knowing him to be a barrister 
and a man of considerable experience, and 
in an evil hour allowed themselves to be 
deluded by his representations, and to leave 
their employment to settle on these allot- 
ments; that no one of the many promises 
made to them by Mr. F. O’Connor had 
been fulfilled; that the petitioners were 
informed before they took possession of 
their allotments that they would be well 
tilled and manured, and prepared for crop- 
ping, but that the amount of labour be- 
stowed on the land was wholly insufficient, 
and the petitioners were charged most ex- 
orbitantly for all that had been done; 
that, in consequence, their means had been 
exhausted; that they had been going wrong 
ever since; that all their capital was ex- 
pended on the land, and that the return 
had been wholly insufficient to enable them 
to obtain even the common necessaries of 
life; that, although, as they could prove, 
no industry had been wanting on their part 
to till and sow the ground, many of them 
never tasted animal food or malt liquor, 
but were compelled to subsist on cabbages, 
turnips, and such like vegetables, and had 
been unable to procure a single article of 
clothing; that the property was wholly 
vested in Mr. F. O’Connor, and, as they 
believed, had been conveyed to him, and 
was his absolutely in law; that he had 
never given any conveyance of the allot- 
ments to the petitioners, as promised, but 
had, on the contrary, exercised the power 
of distress as a landlord, though, as the 
petitioners believed illegally; that until the 
report of the Committee of the House of 
Commons appointed to inquire into the 
subject, they were not aware that the 
scheme was illegal; that without disputing 
the general accuracy of the accounts of 
Messrs. Grey and Finlaison, the auditors, 
there was one item they did not under- 
stand—that was, the amount which was 
stated by them to have been advanced 
in aid. It was stated in their accounts 
that Mr. F. O’Connor had paid 1,400I. to 
the allottees on the estate; but from in- 
quiries the petitioners had made from 
house to house, they could not ascertain 
that more than 8351. had been advanced 
on that account. The petition concluded 
by praying the House to take their case 
into consideration, and to devise means for 
relieving them from the consequences of 
belonging, through no fault of their own, 
to an illegal society, and by a commission 
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of inquiry, or otherwise, to obtain informa- 
tion as to the true state of the estate and 
the occupiers, with the view of winding up 
the undertaking. | 

Sir B. HALL would now put the ques- 
tion of which he had also given the hon. 
and learned Member for Nottingham no- 
tice. The question he wished to put was, 
whether the hon. and learned Member in- 
tended to convey to the allottees the title 
he himself held in this property, or to take 
any steps to wind up the concern, either 
by means of a Bill or otherwise, and what 
was the amount he caleulated would be re- 
turned to each of the 7,000 shareholders ? 

Mr. F. O’CONNOR would first answer 
the hon. Baronet’s question, and then pro- 
eced to reply to the statements contained 
in the petition. 

Mr. HUME rose to order. He wished 
to know whether that House was prepared 
to enter into any or every petition which 
might be presented respecting all the spe- 
culations of past years? If the House of 
Commons were to become the arbiters in 
the case of disputed accounts arising out 
of such speculations, where was to be the 
limit? And if questions as to the private 


affairs of hon. Members were allowed to be 
put and answered in that House, what 


controversies and difficulties, and what 
delay in the progress of public business, 
might not result? He appealed to the 
Chair, therefore, whether the question 
which had been put was a proper one. 
There was an Act of Parliament to facili- 
tate the winding up of joint-stock schemes, 
which might be made applicable to the 
present case; but, whether or not, it was 
not for the House of Commons to become 
the arbiters between the parties. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, it was the prac- 
tice when a petition was presented reflect- 
ing on the character of any hon. Member, 
to indulge that Member so far as to allow 
him to give any explanation or to make 
any defence he might think necessary. 
Therefore, a petition having been present- 
ed reflecting on the character of the hon. 
and learned Member for Nottingham, if 
that hon. and learned Member desired to 
enter into any defence or give any expla- 
nation in reference to the matters alleged 
against him in the petition, he was, accord- 
ing to the usage of the House, at liberty 
to do so. 
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the House; and, strictly speaking, all gues. 
tions put into that House should refer 
some measure before it. 

Sir B. HALL would then confine hip. 
self to this, which he submitted would be 
strictly in order. It would be recollected 
that there was a Bill introduced in 184g 
in reference to this land company, which 
Bill was referred to a Select Committee, 
but was not afterwards proceeded with, 
He wished to know if it was the intention 
of the hon. and learned Member for Not. 
tingham to renew any measure of that 
kind in the present Session, or to take any 
steps to wind up this scheme? ; 

Mr. F. O’CONNOR said, he would wil. 
lingly answer any question put to him in 
the matter. He had spent a large sum of 
money out of his own pocket since the re. 
port of the Committee had issued, endea. 
vouring to have the company registered, 
and the matter was before the Court of 
Queen’s Bench at present. There were 
hon, Gentlemen in this House who knew 
that it was his intention to have handed 
over the properties in question to trustees; 
he would refer to the noble Lord the Men. 
ber for Bath, and the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Rochdale. These were two 
of the parties to whom he had offered to 
hand over the estates, when he was inforn- 
ed by the noble Lord the Member for Bath, 
that he would have nothing to do with 
them, As to the allegations of the peti. 
tioners, they stated that they had enter. 
tained great hopes of being able to do 
more than they found they were actually 
able to effect. He could only say that, as 
to the land, he had paid 50J. per acre for 
one estate, and 46]. per acre for the other. 
The cottages were built of the best mate 
rials—of the very best slates, costing 8l, 
per ton—and not one fraction of rent had 
been paid by the occupants of these cot- 
tages for two years and a half. When 
the Committee was sitting he had taken 
down several noble Lords and hon. Gentle- 
men; he had taken down the present Earl 
Talbot, the hon. Member for Limerick, 
and the hon. Member for Kilkenny, to see 
the estate of Sniggs’s End, and they had 
expressed their astonishment at the high 
state of cultivation in which they found the 
land. Now, as to the aid money, he denied 
that the allegations of the petitioners were 
correct. He had, in many instances, paid 
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aid, had now left their allotments. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman then proceed- 
ed to refer to various calculations and ac- 
counts, to show the amount of aid money 
which he had paid, and he went on to state 
that the auditor appointed by the Commit- 
tee of the House had reported that the 
company owed him 3,400/. The next year 
the balance showed that the sum of 1,200/. 
was owing to him; and at the present mo- 
ment the company were indebted to him 
to the extent of 4,6007. He had devoted 
all his energies for four years to the affairs 
of the company. He had spent, for long 
periods, more than 30]. a week travelling 
to inspect estates in all parts of England, 
from Devonshire to Cumberland, and he 
had never charged a fraction for his ex- 
penses. He had never given a bill for the 
company; he had never accepted a present 
on account of the company. Ie defied any 
man to prove that any one action of his 
had been in the slightest degree dishonour- 
able. He defied the hon. Gentleman, al- 
though that hon. Gentleman had tried to 
cook up a report, which the Committee 
had, however, unanimously refused to 
adopt. [‘* Oh, oh!’] He defied himn— 

Mr. SPEAKER called the hon. and 
learned Gentleman to order. 

Mr. F. O°; CONNOR: He bowed to the 
decision of the Chair. He had placed 
8,001. of his own money in the land com- 
pany. They owed him more than 8,000/. 
till. His greatest, his bitterest opponents 
had lately come forward to give evidence 
against him in the Court of Qucen’s 
Bench, but they had proved nothing against 
his character. He had been engaged in 
Political life for eight and twenty years— 
he had spent thousands on the land com- 
pany. He had never received a fraction 
back, or charged them, as he said before, 
with his expenses even; but he defied any 
man to charge him with mean, dishonest, 
or ungentlemanly conduct. It was not won- 
derful that a plan to elevate the labouring 
classes should be looked upon with hatred 
by certain parties in that House, or that a 
man connected with such a plan should be 
abused—should be looked upon with hos- 
tility and abomination. Not a newspaper 
inthe kingdom but had reviled him and his 
plan. But what were the facts? It was 
now known that a man could support him- 
self, his wife, and family, on the produce 
of two acres of land—such land as could 
be had for 147. per acre. This was the 
statement of the hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for the West Riding of Yorkshire; and 
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if it was correct, ought not a man to be 
able to support himself on four acres of 
better land, with a good house, and a libe- 
ral allowance to set him going? As for 
the petitions, the hon. Gentleman knew 
that they had been drawn up by a solicitor. 
[ Cries of ‘Order, order!”] The hon. 
Gentleman was suffering himself to be 
made the attorney general of the allottees. 
Was it not true that many hon. Gentlemen 
who had entered the Committee preju 
diced against him, left it with those pre- 
judices dispelled? Of the 120,000/. which 
had been paid up by the company, not a 
farthing had passed through his hands. 
It went from the directors, through the 
person appointed, to the bank, where it 
was lodged. He had produced to the au- 
ditors every cheque and every receipt, and 
he defied any man to charge him with 
aught dishonourable. All the allottees 
were not in the circumstances of those who 
had petitioned. He held in his hand a 
letter from one of the settlers on the Min- 
ster Level estate, who held four acres in a 
high state of cultivation, and who asserted 
that if the others had been as industrious 
as he, they would now be as well off. As 
for the company, he was prepared, to- 
morrow, to wind up its affairs, if the Go- 
vernment would give him authority. He 
was ready to hand it over to trustees; he 
would be willing that the noble Lord at the 
head of the Government should name three 
trustees. [Laughter.| Hon. Gentlemen 
might laugh; but if he had millions of 
money he would go on buying land with it, 
and he believed that the landowners of this 
country would soon see the necessity of 
bringing their estates into the retail mar- 
ket. He again denied the charges brought 
against him. He denied that he had de- 
luded or wheedled anybody in any way. 
God forbid that he should be such a wheed- 
ler as he could prove that two hon. Gen- 
tlemen in this House were. [Cries of 
** Order, order! ”’ 

Sir B. HALL said, the hon. and learned 
Member had not replied to the question 
whether the hon. and learned Member was 
prepared himself to bring in a Bill as re- 
commended by the Committee, or to bring 
under the consideration of the House any 
measures for winding up the scheme ? 

Mr. F. O'CONNOR: Although the 
Committee reported that he had kept the 
accounts, they said he had kept them in a 
way rather against than for himself. He 
had been trying to get the company com- 
pletely registered, but the hon. Baronet 
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asked him how much he meant to pay back 
those allottees who were not located. 

Sir B. HALL said, the question he 
asked was whether the hon. and learned 
Member intended to introduce a Bill in the 
present Session of Parliament for the pur- 
pose of winding up the company, which 
the Committee of the House of Commons 
had declared to be illegal, and of which 
the Lord Chief Baron had more recently 
expressed the same opinion. 

Mr. F. O’CONNOR did intend to wind 
up the concern, and if the noble Lord at 
the head of the Government would give 
him an early day, he (Mr. O’Connor) would 
take the first opportunity of bringing in a 
Bill to wind up the company, and so wash 
his hands of the matter altogether. 

Mr. HUME considered that when the 
conduct of a Member of that House had 
been examined and sifted, to continue to 
reiterate charges, as had been done that 
night by the hon. Baronet, was not in ac- 
cordance with the rules of that House. 

Petitions to lie on the table. 


PARLIAMENTARY VOTERS (IRELAND) 
BILL. 
The House went into Committee on this 
Bill; Mr. Bernal in the ehair. 
Clause 1 being proposed, 


Mr. G. A. HAMILTON proposed to | 


insert in this clause the alterations of 
which he had given notice. He proposed 
this Amendment because he thought it de- 
sirable that it should be distinetly under- 


stood and expressed that it was not the | 


intention of the Bill to annul, but to pre- 
‘serve, all the existing franchises which do 
not require occupation; and if he were to 
‘refer to subsequent clauses, he thought he 
could show that the language of the Bill 
was ambiguous in this respect. In pro- 


posing this Amendment, however, he wish- 


ed to guard himself against being under- 
stood to be favourable to the rating fran- 
chise, as proposed in the Bill for counties. 
On the contrary, he thought that if it was 
necessary to augment the constituent body 


in Ireland, it would be better to do so by | 


creating supplementary franchises without 
annulling any of the existing franchises, 
as was proposed in the Bill introduced by 
Sir James Graham, in 1844. He would 
only observe further, that the words he 
now proposed to introduce were contained 
in the Irish Reform Act. 

Mr. BRIGHT said, he should like to 
ascertain the views of the Government upon 
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the clause before any sudden alteration of 
it was made. 

Mr. HATCHELL observed, that jy 
point of fact the Bill did not affect the 
franchise which the hon. Member for the 
University of Dublin sought to guard by 
this proviso. There was, therefore, no 
objection to add the proviso, if the 
House wished to guard against all am. 
biguity. 

Mr. ROEBUCK asked what was the 
question before the House? Hon. Men. 
bers were called upon in the midst of s 
buzz to decide upon the franchise of the 
people of Ireland; and what was the ques. 
tion before them? He presumed the Go. 
vernment understood their own Bill, and 
that they had no objection to explain what 
was proposed. 

Mr. F. MACKENZIE said, the Amend. 
ment of the hon. Member for the Univer. 
sity of Dublin was couched in the plainest 
terms, easy of comprehension. 

Mr. ROEBUCK said, a dozen amend. 
ments to the Bill stood on the paper, and 
| that it was necessary to understand each 
| distinctly, according as it was proposed, 
| Sir W. SOMERVILLE stated that the 
| Amendment might be adopted, inasmuch 
‘as the Bill did not propose to affect any 
| franchise in Ireland, except the franchise 
| requiring occupation. 
| Sm F. THESIGER rose and said, 
that according to his reading of this Bill, 
it proposed to sweep away the whole er- 
isting franchise in Ireland for the pur 
pose of reconstructing the representative 
system in that country. Undoubtedly 
the parties already registered (accorl- 
‘ing to some of the clauses of the Bill) 
would have a primd facie right to be 
registered, but their right henceforth was 
to be defined according to the qualification 
to be established by the Bill. He thought 
it important in the outset that the Com- 
| mittee should decide whether they would 
| adopt the view put forward by the Govern- 
ment, namely, that the existing franchise 
should remain only so far as a primdé facie 
right to be registered was concerned; of 
whether they would adopt the words of his 
| hon. Friend the Member for the University 
of Dublin, by which he proposed to retaim 
all existing rights, and seek to supply any 
deficiency which might be found existing 
as to the number of electors in Ireland, by 
engrafting on existing institutions certain 
new rights which were to be established by 
the Bill. ; 
the Government, in the present Bill, en- 
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tirely to clear the ground for the purpose of | question. He thought it impossible to con- 


reconstructing an entirely new franchise. 
Now, whilst he admitted that owing to the 
decayed state of the representation in Ire- 
land, it was necessary that new voters 
should be created, he thought it important 
that the Committee should decide as to the 
best mode by which that end and purpose 
could be effected. The Bill, as at present 
framed, almost entirely annihilated the dis- 
tinction which, from the earliest period, 


had prevailed with respect to the borough | 


and county qualification. From the time 
of Henry VI. the county qualification 





| 


sider the proposed alteration without re- 
ference to those changes which must ne- 
cessarily take place in the English consti- 
tuencies, supposing that the measure, as 
proposed by the Government, received the 
sanction of Parliament. It had been erro- 
neously supposed that this question of 
altering the franchise had been in agitation 
for fifteen years. That such an impres- 
sion was incorrect, he thought he should 
be able to point out to the Committee. In 
the Reform Act for England, a new sys- 
tem of registration was introduced, revis- 


had been based upon property, and the | ing barristers were appointed, and an an- 


borough qualification on the liability to pa- 
rochial burdens, or the possession of cor- 
porate or municipal privileges. The Re- 
form Act did not abolish that distinction, 


but it substituted an occupation fran- | 


chise. With only a small variation, the 
property qualification was left untouched. 
The first inroad which had been made 
was by the Chandos clause of the Re- 
form Act, which gave the right to vote 
to occupiers to the value of 50/1. When 
that clause was proposed, the noble Lord 
now at the head of the Government object- 
ed to it—not on the ground of the abuse 
which might be expected to arise from it, 
but because he believed it would alter the 
basis upon which the Reform Act had set- 
tled the county qualification, namely, pro- 
perty, and not occupation. Now, the Re- 
form Act embraced the three kingdoms, 
whose representation it was desired to as- 
similate as much as possible by that enact- 
ment. Prior to that Act, and as a part of 
the measure of Catholic emancipation, the 
40s. freeholders were annihilated by the 
10th of George IV., which provided that 
no persons should be entitled to vote un- 
less possessed of a freehold of the value of 
10l. above all charges. The Reform Act 
in England had established a right to the 
franchise on the part of assignees and les- 
sees of terms, and in Ireland ihe same 
right was extended to assignees and lessees 
fr sixty years, whether determinable or 
not, and if their lands were of the value of 
101, they were to be entitled to the fran- 
chise without oecupation; so that a person 
who held an unexpired term of fourteen 
years at the rent of 20/., had a claim to 
the franchise without occupation, but was 
dbliged to occupy, if his holding was only 
worth 10J., though held for twenty years. 
As the two countries were thus assimilated 
4s far as possible, the proposed alteration 
became not merely an Irish but an Imperial 





nual registration established. At that time 
the Irish Members wanted the same system 
of annual registration to be extended to Ire- 
land. But from a period as early as 1725, 
a system of registration had originated in 
Ireland, which had gradually developed 
itself until it was matured in the Bill of 
1795. The certificate system was also 
adopted from this Act (the 35th George 
III.) into the Reform Bill; when the Irish 
Members therefore required the appli- 
cation of the new English representation 
to Ireland, Lord Althorp and Lord Stanley 
replied that it was an experiment, and 
that if it were found to succeed in Eng- 
land, it should be extended to Ireland. 
That took place in 1832. The system 
was tried and found to answer tolerably 
well for England; and, in 1835, the Go- 
vernment of the day introduced, through 
Mr. Serjeant O’Loughlen, a Bill for giv- 
ing Ireland the annual registry and the 
power of double appeal, the only right of ap- 
peal then existing being in the case of the 
rejection of a party claiming to be regis- 
tered. That Bill, which was purely directed 
to the registration, and did not touch the 
franchise, passed the House of Commons, 
but was rejected by the Lords. In 1836 a 
similar Bill was brought in, Janguished 
through the Session, and was dropped. 
In 1837, nothing was done on the sub- 
ject ; and in 1838, Mr. Serjeant Woulfe, 
on behalf of the Government, intro- 
duced a new Bill of registration, which 
was encountered by a rival Bill of Mr. 
Serjeant Jackson. Both these Bills re- 
mained to the end of the Session, and 
were then lost. In 1840 began that me- 
morable struggle which followed the intro- 
duction of the Registration Bill by Lord 
Stanley. That Bill did not in the slightest 
degree attempt to disturb the existing fran- 
chise, but the Government were alarmed, 
and brought forward a rival measure. 
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Now, he could not forget the language 
held by the noble Lord at the head of the 
Government upon that measure of Lord 
Stanley’s in 1840, which was intended 
purely and solely for the registration of 
voters. The noble Lord at the head of 
the Government said that— 

“ frequently as it had been his fortune to have to 
resist Motions which, he contended, had the ob- 
vious tendency of unsettling the Reform Act, and 
disturbing the franchise thereby given, he must 
declare that of all Motions calculated to unsettle 
that Act, this was the most formidable.” 


But if the provisions of that Bill of Lord 
Stanley’s were compared with those con- 
tained in the measure then under discus- 
sion, the former would be found innocent 
indeed, and not at all calling for the re- 
marks which the noble Lord at the head 
of the Government had then thought it 
necessary to use with respect to them. He 
(Sir F. Thesiger) only referred to these 
expressions of the noble Lord at a former 
period to show how necessary he thought 
it was to adhere to the Reform Act. In 
1841—the Bills of 1840 having struggled 
for a short time in that Session—a new 
Bill was introduced by Lord Stanley solely 
for the purposes of registration. But the 
Government at that moment was tottering 
to its foundation, and finding it necessary 
to bid for popularity, they came forward 
with a Bill of their own. The notice of 
this Bill, originally given by Lord Morpeth, 
was confined to registration; but within 
forty-eight hours of its introduction, its title 
was changed, and it was called a Bill to 
alter and amend the representation as well 
as the registration in Ireland. The noble 
Lord then proposed to create a new class 
of voters. Persons rated to the amount of 
51., and who held under lease for fourteen 
years, were to be entitled to registry. 
Now what had the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for Tamworth said on the ocea- 
sion with respect to that proposal? He 
said that— 
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“ not only was this Bill in respect of the poor-rate 
test imperfect, but it would create a complete 
revolution in the franchise.” | 
The right hon. Baronet perceived that this | 
proposition would annihilate that basis of | 
property which ought to form the distinction 
of a county qualification, and denounced the 
attempt as soon as it was introduced. The | 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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of the Irish registration until 1844, }, 
1844 the constituencies of Ireland haj 
very much decreased, and the Governmen; 
felt the necessity of augmenting thei 
numbers. Accordingly, the Governmen 
of the right hon. Baronet the Member fo 
Tamworth introduced a measure on the 
subject, which was perfectly consistent 
with the present Bill as far as they had 
gone, should the words proposed to be in. 
troduced by his hon. Friend the Member 
for the University of Dublin be inserted; 
because the Bill of Earl St. Germans did 
not disturb the existing franchise, al. 
though it proposed to create two entirely new 
classes of voters. The first class resembled 
somewhat the class proposed by the pre. 
sent Bill; to every person rated to the 
amount of SOI. in a county the right was 
| given, thus assimilating the franchise of 
Ireland to the Chandos clause. The other 
class were a class of freeholders. On that 
occasion the noble Lord at the head of the 
Government did not object to the 301. 
rating; but he suggested the extension of 
the 51. qualification to a 40s. freehold, not, 
however, merely for life, but in perpetuity, 
and in eases of leaseholds renewable for 
ever. This proposal was laid before the 
House, but carried no further. He re. 
ferred to it to show what were the views 
of the Government of that day, with 
which he had the honour to be connected, 
and to show that he was only acting consist- 
ently with the opinions he had at that period 
expressed, when he now asked the inser- 
| tion of the words proposed by his hon, Friend 
| the Member for the University of Dublin, 
| Believing, then, in those principles, and 
| desiring to see them carried out according 
|to the Amendment which had just been 
| moved by his hon. Friend, he should, of 
| course, give it his full support. [The At 
|TORNEY GeNERAL: Hear!] His hon. 
and learned Friend the Attorney General 
imight cheer; but perhaps his hon. and 
jlearned Friend might not be aware of the 
| course which he (Sir F. Thesiger) intended 
| to take, for he proposed upon this oceasion 








| to support the views which he had always 


maintained. He was particularly anxious 
in discussing a measure which was not 
only vital in itself, but full of the gravest 
consequences, that they should proceed 
carefully. It was of the highest im 


Bill, however, was carried by a majority of portance that they should, with a measure 
five in that House, and was then suffered | of such a character, advance with caution 
to drop. Before the next Session, a new | and cireumspection. They had learnt last 
Government came into office, and nothing | night from the noble Lord at the head of 
was done with respect to the amendment | the Government that he thought it would 
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not be desirable to introduce any measure 
as a substitute for the Reform Act, and 
that he did not approve of any change 
having reference to the representation of 
the people, unless it came in the shape of 
a Bill supplementary to that Act. The 
uestion for the House, then, was, should 
they legislate so as to clear away the pre- 
sent franchise, for the purpose of creating 
a substitute for the Reform Act; or should 
they take existing institutions as they 
found them, and graft upon them such 
supplementary rights as the exigences 
of the time required? Now, as to the 
Bill before them, he did not hesitate to say 
that it annihilated all existing franchises, 
and proceeded to reconstruct a new fran- 
chise, which, as to counties, was based 


upon an entirely new principle, and which | 


would have the effect of introducing a class 
of constituents that appeared to him ex- 
tremely dangerous. He would therefore 
put this question to the House —were 
they to go on according to the prudent 
and cautious recommendations of the noble 
Lord delivered to them last night, or take 
an opposite course? He thought that the 
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he was fully convinced, of the neces- 
sity of making some considerable addition 
to the constituency of Ireland; and he 
thought that by the insertion of the words 
now proposed, and by which existing rights 
would be protected, they might approach 
the next question free from embarrass- 
ment, and decide what would be the 
proper amount of franchise, which, guard- 
ed by proper provisions, would probably 
raise up a free and independent class of 
voters. In supporting the Amendment, he 
had no other wish than to endeavour to 
give to the people of Ireland such a con- 
stituency as would be best adapted to 
their wants and wishes, 

Sir G. GREY thought that if there 
were no opposition to the Amendment, 
those hon. Members were perfectly right 
who held the opinion that the sooner they 
| proceeded to dispose of that Amendment 
| the better. The speech that the House 
/had just heard from the hon. and learned 
| Member for Abingdon was one which took 
a wide historical range, and which took a 
full view of the principle of the Bill. It 
was a speech which might very well have 





cheer which they had heard from his hon, | been delivered on the second reading, or 
and learned Friend the Attorney General | reserved till the third reading of the Bill; 
seemed to have proceeded from some opin- | but it certainly was a speech scarcely suit- 
ion, that as the Government had conceded | ed to the consideration of a Bill in Com- 
all that the Mover of the Amendment re- | mittee. As to the Amendment proposed 
quired, and agreed to insert the words | by the hon. Member for the University of 
which he proposed, therefore the ob-| Dublin, it was one which involved no new 
servations made by him (Sir F. Thesiger) | principle. If it had the effect, as some 
were wholly needless, and that he had! hon. Members supposed it would, of mak- 
trespassed upon the patience of the House | ing a subsequent clause in the Bill more 
unnecessarily. But he must be allowed to/ clear, then that was an additional reason 
say, it was of very great importance that | in its favour. The Government admitted 
every one should clearly understand what | the words which the hon. Member pro- 
vas the real state of the question. Ifthe | posed to insert, but they did not admit 
Government made the concession which that there was any ambiguity in the 
hishon, Friend the Member for the Uni- | Bill. 


versity of Dublin had requested them to | 
make, would they proceed at once to the | 
first question under the Bill? would they | 
create anew class of county constituents ¢ 

and what shall be the measure of the fran- | 
chise? The Government proposed to create 

this new class by giving the franchise to the 

§l. voters, namely, those who were rated 

to the poor to that amount. Upon this, 
subject he had not had any communication 

with his hon. Friend the Member for the | 
University of Dublin; but before he saw his | 
Amendment, he had entertained an inten- | 
tion of making a proposition similar to that | 
vhich his hon. Friend had just submitted | 
to the House. 
speaking for himself he could say that 


Amendment agreed to. 

Mr. HENLEY said, that the Bill should 
establish more clearly than it did the con- 
nexion that ought to subsist between the 
possession of land and the right of voting; 
it should also do away with anything that 
might possibly occasion battling in the re- 
gistration courts. Now, he wished to call 
the attention of the House to this, that the 
Bill required that all parties liable to poor- 
rates shonld be registered without refer- 
ence to the valuation—that the valuation 
was afterwards to be ascertained by means 
of the rate-book, and it was proposed by 
the Bill that the last rate before a certain 


All were agreed, at least | time should determine the right of voting; 


but there was a proviso at the end of the 
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clause that any person voting in right of 
being rated to the poor must be an occu- 
pier for twelve months; and it was further 
provided, that the union clerk must place 
such occupiers upon the list of those en- 
titled to vote. Those lists were to go to 
the high constables, and by them were to 
be transmitted to the clerks of the peace, 
and so on to the revising barristers; and 
it appeared that the high constables were 
to write the words ‘‘ objected to ”’ opposite 
the names of those who had not been resi- 
dents or occupiers for twelve months. How 
could the high constables be qualified to 
do that—how were they to know whether 
@ man was an actual or a constructive oc- 
cupier ? If such a law were to come into 
operation, faggot votes might be created 
indefinitely. On the approach of an elec- 
tion, two persons might easily create such 
a relation between themselves regarding 
almost any tenement as might amount to 
occupancy, and an occupier so created 
might, on tendering a certain amount of 
rates, claim to be placed on the list of 
voters. But, if not assessed in respect of 
a distinct tenement, neither he nor any 
other person could tell the amount of rates 
due. It would be impossible to do that 
unless his tenement were separated from 
the rest of the holding. He begged the 
House to look for a moment at what an 
element of discord this would introduce 
into the boards of guardians; but he be- 
lieved it might be prevented by following 
up the principle of the English Reform 
Act. Now, as to the time of occupation. 
The Bill now before them permitted no 
question to be raised while the register 
was in force as to the continuance in occu- 
pancy. Formerly, the voter must have 
been two years at the least in occupancy; 
and with reference to this Bill, he thought 
that it ought not to require a voter to be 
registered in respect merely of the last 
rate before a certain time, but they ought 
to require that he should have been rated 
for twelve months or two years. In his 
opinion, the shorter the time the greater 
was the facility for creating faggot votes. 
Amongst the other objections which he 
had to the clause, and to the Bill gener- 
ally, was this, that it must have the effect 
of making the boards of guardians politi- 
eal, which he considered to be a very great 
evil indeed. He should prefer two years, 
but even one year would be better than no 
definite time. 

Amendment proposed in page 1, line 13, 
to leave out the word ‘‘ occupy,”’ in order 
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to insert the words ‘‘ have occupied as tep. 
ant or owner.”’ 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL aid, 
that the hon. Gentleman wished to restrict 
the word “‘ occupier,’’ by the words “ tep. 
ant or owner.”’ That would have a ¢op. 
siderable effect on the constituency, and 
create great confusion and absurdity in the 
registration courts, which the hon. Gentle. 
man wished to avert. If the right to vote 
was confined to tenants and owners only, 
they would have vexatious questions raised 
about the legal right of tenants who might 
have had notice to quit; and landlords 
wishing to deprive other people of their 
right to vote, could serve notice to quit that 
might throw serious doubt as to the le 
gality of a man’s tenancy. Then thehon, 
Gentleman proposed, instead of one year's 
occupation, to substitute two years, witha 
two years’ rating also; the effect of which 
would be, that if a man was not put upon 
any one rate during the whole of the two 
years’ occupancy, he would lose his fran. 
chise. The hon. Gentleman was mistaken 
in his fears that unqualified persons would 
get upon the register ; because, if a per- 
son rated to the last year, and who had 
paid it, had not occupied for the twelve 
months required by the clause, his own 
neighbours could object, and have the 
name struck off. Upon these grounds he 
must object to the Motion of the hon 
Member for Oxfordshire. 

Sir F. THESIGER thought the Com- 
mittee much indebted to his hon. and 
learned Friend the Attorney General for 
his interpretation of this clause, because it 
was clear that the Government wished 
persons who were neither tenants nor 
owners to have votes. [‘* Hear, hear !”] 
If his hon. and learned Friend did not 
mean that, if persons only made themselves 
occupiers, and continued themselves oceu- 
piers, they would be made voters, then 
why did he refuse to introduce the words, 
‘tenant or owner,” suggested by his (Sir 
F. Thesiger’s) hon. Friend the Member 
for Oxfordshire, to remove all doubt and 
ambiguity? Again, he would seriously 
ask his hon. and learned Friend the At 
torney General whether he believed any 
man could entertain the slightest doubt of 
a person being a legal tenant merely be- 
cause he was under a notice to quit that 
had not expired? But just look at the 
converse of this case: look at the case of 
a man under a notice to quit that had ex- 
pired, with an election approaching, a0 
the man knowing that if he only continued 
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de facto occupier he should be entitled to 
yote in the present state of this Bill—what 
an interest they would give to such per- 
sons in continuing their occupation of the 
jand after the tenancy had expired—and 
what an index of what was lurking behind 
in the intentions of the Government was 
such an explanation as its organ had of- 
fered for refusing to give a clear and de- 
finite meaning to the words of the clause. 
Let the Committee at least have some ex- 
pression introduced to qualify the term 
occupier, and ensure that a man was a fair 
and bond fide occupier at the time that he 
registered, or that he gave his vote. 

‘The ATTORNEY GENERAL said, he 
had been entirely misunderstood by the 
hon, and learned Member for Abingdon. 
What he had stated was, not that any 
question could arise about the tenancy of 
a man whose notice to quit had not ex- 
pired, but that landowners wishing to with- 
hold the right to vote from their farmers, 
could serve on them notices to quit when- 
ever they anticipated an election; and 
then the legality of the tenancy might be 
questioned. [Sir F. Tuesicer expressed 
dissent.] The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man doubted whether such a question 
could arise. Well, he would refer him to 
the Waterford case, where a large dis- 
franchisement took place. If the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Oxfordshire 
was acceeded to, nice discussions might 
ensue as to the legal meaning of the word 
“tenant,” and they would have Commit- 
tees of that House deciding on such points 
without a knowledge of the law on the 
subject. As to any secret meaning lurk- 
ing beneath the phraseology of the clause, 
he (the Attorney General) could detect 
nothing of the kind, and was sure the sus- 
picion was groundless. 

Sir F. THESIGER would ask the hon. 
and learned Gentleman if he did not mean 
that a de facto occupier, occupying against 
the will of his landlord should be entitled 
to vote, for the purpose of escaping any 
difieulty that might otherwise arise as to 
what was a legal tenancy ? 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
the Bill meant that every person occupy- 
ing a farmhouse or tenement, as described, 
should be a voter if he were rated; and if 
he were asked his individual opinion, he 
thought the larger sense of the term ‘ oc- 
cupier’’ should be adopted in the clause, 
because he did not think the franchise 
should be made to depend on a contest 
between a landlord and his tenant. 





Mr. LAW considered the hon. and 
learned Attorney General had answered 
the question in a most satisfactory manner 
to those who suspected that this Bill would 
create more occupiers in Ireland than 
would have the right to occupy. He would 
support the hon. Member for Oxfordshire 
in his Amendment to confine the franchise 
to ‘‘ owners or tenants,’’ and ventured to 
seggest that the hon. Gentleman should 
separate this Amendment from his other 
Amendments, and take the sense of the 
Committee upon it first. 

Mr. BRIGHT said, it had appeared in 
evidence before a Parliamentary Committee, 
that certain landed gentlemen in Ireland 
on some occasions had served no less than 
500 notices to quit on their tenants, and 
that on certain estates it was the custom 
of the agent to serve a notice to quit on 
every tenant every six months. If that 
were a fact, it was one which was much to 
be deplored. In this measure they must 
not allow the introduction of words that 
could cause any dispute in Parliamentary 
Committees, or any quibble in Irish courts, 
by which the franchise in Ireland might be 
done away with. He thought the hon. 
and learned Attorney General was _ per- 
fectly right in maintaining this simplicity 
of phraseology, because it was the object 
of Parliament, the object of Government, 
and of those who supported this Bill, that 
the franchise should be given to all who 
were in the occupation of land in Ireland. 
If there were any dispute as to the right 
of possessing land, that dispute ought to 
be settled in the ordinary course of law, 
and certainly the landlord class in Ireland 
were the last class of men in the world to 
come before that House and say there was 
not legal provision for the maintenance of 
their rights in Ireland. 

Mr. SHEIL would offer the Committee 
an illustration that came under his own 
notice. He was formerly Member for the 
county of Louth, in which there was a 
mountain called Carlingford. Thirty fish- 
ermen repaired to that mountain, and pos- 
sessed the site for twenty years. They 
said they were not tenants, and the land- 
lord said he was the owner. Now, if the 
words ‘‘ tenant or owner’’ were inserted in 
the clause, these thirty fishermen would 
have no vote. [Sir F. Tuesicer: They 
had twenty years’ possession. But sup- 
posing the possession had been but nine- 
teen years, every one of them would have 
lost his vote]. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he had only intro- 
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duced the words used in the English Re- 
form Act, which had received judicial 
decisions over and over again, and were, 
therefore, free from all ambiguity. But if 
they introduced the word ‘‘ occupier,” 
although they might think it simple, de- 
pend upon it the lawyers would find plenty 
of room to squabble about its meaning. 
As to the rating, he only wished to adopt 
the precedent of the English Reform Act. 
They ought not to refuse to use words on 
which certainty had been arrived at for the 
mere sake of letting in squatters, for it 
came to that, who had gone on the land 
and remained there without any legal 
tenure. 

Mr. HATCHELL said, he would show 
what had rendered this measure indispen- 
sable. Under the Reform Bill the fran- 
chise was 101. under a lease for twenty 
years, and therefore the franchise depended 
on tenure. The effect was, that the land- 
lord refused to grant leases, and the fran- 
chise had almost expired. 


Parliamentary 
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When tho Act came to voting in boroughs, 
the words used were, “‘ tenant or owner,” 
while in the county it was, ‘‘ occupier and 
owner ;’’ so that, unless the Amendment 
were agreed to, a person might hold 4 
wrongful occupation in counties and yote, 
but he could not be a wrongful occupier in 
boroughs and vote. Thus the county fran- 
chise was put infinitely lower than that for 
the boroughs. 

Mr. SADLEIR, from his knowledge of 
Irish affairs, felt compelled to oppose the 
Amendment, because it would be opening 
a wide field for litigation and fraud. The 
practice of serving notices to quit annually 
was extensively resorted to in Ireland, on 
account of the unsatisfactory state of the 
relations between landlord and tenant, 
which he sincerely hoped would be reme. 
died by the Bill of the Government on 
that subject. There were also alternate 
notices to quit, running over a period of 
twelve months, on account of uncertainty 
when the tenancy commenced, and in these 


the present Bill was to remedy that crying | cases the tenancy might be called in 


grievance, and therefore it was proposed | 


to give the franchise to every person who 


had been an occupier twelve months. | 
| vote. 


Then it was put on the other side that a 


tenant who was served with a notice to} 


question all the year round. 

Mr. ROEBUCK would suppose that the 
person who was the wrongous occupier did 
The House wanted to increase the 
Ireland. On_ both 


number of yoters in 


quit would insist on exercising the fran-| sides of the House it was admitted that 


chise when he was no longer an occupier. 
For example, if he were served with a 
notice on the Ist of November, to quit on 
the Ist of May, but still continued to 


occupy, he would have no right to go} 


before the revising barrister and register 
in the ensuing summer. That might occur 
in some instances, but see what might 
happen on the other hand if these words 
were added. A landlord who had twenty 
or thirty tenants on his estate, occupying 
from year to year, might on the Ist of No- 
vember give them notice to quit, and 
disfranchise the whole of them on the lst 
of May following. 

Mr. GROGAN said, if a tenant con- 
tinued to occupy after the expiration of 
his notice he violated the law, and it was 
clear that unless the Amendment were 
adopted, a wrongful tenant overholding his 
occupancy would be entitled to vote, for 


the only questions that could be put to| 


him were—‘‘ Are you the same person 
whose name appears upon the register ?”’ 
and, ‘“‘Have you already voted at this 
election 2”’ 

Sm F. THESIGER: Did the hon. and 
learned Attorney General intend to give a 
stronger right in counties than in boroughs? 





there were difficulties in the way of doing 
so in consequence of litigation. Well, 
what was the class of men who would vote 
under the supposed case of wrongful ocet- 
pation? Looking at the case as legisla- 
tors and as statesmen, and not as lawyers, 
he would ask what would be the mischief 
of including these individuals in the con- 
stituency created under this Bill? They 
must be persons who had occupied lands 
and tenements of the value of 8I. for 
twelve months, and who must have paid 
their rates up to the first of July. Well, 
suppose there were 20 cases, or 500 cases, 
if, they would, in which there were quar- 
rels between landlords and tenants, and in 
which the latter might be said to be wrong- 
ful holders. Now, he would ask whether 
the House of Commons were prepared to 
say that these were a class of persons who 
were unworthy of the franchise? He be- 
lieved they were not, and if they wished 
to uphold the representative system of Ire- 
land, and to extend the franchise, they 
must brave this difficulty. One conse 
quence of passing this Bill as it stood 
would be, that they would deprive the 
landiords of a motive for quarreling with 
their tenants. 
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Me. G. A. HAMILTON said it was ap- | Mr. W. BROWN would not take a 


parent, according to the statement of the|lawyer’s view of the subject, but would 
hon. and learned Attorney General that | take a common-sense view of it. Let them 
under this Bill a tenant, who ceased to be | simply prove the occupation, and let that 
a legal tenant, might be registered, and | occupation be quite sufficient. 
vote; and he asked the Committee ifavoter; Mr. HILDYARD thought that by 
of that kind would not be a fictitious voter ? | omitting the words proposed to be inserted 
The ATTORNEY GENERAL appre-| by the Amendment, they would admit to 
hended that if a man were in possession, | the franchise persons who occupied de facto, 
and paid the rates, he was not the less a| though their occupation was only the occu- 
bond fide occupier because he had received | pation of servants. 
a notice to quit. Mr. HENLEY wished the Committee 
Sm D. NORREYS remarked that, ac- | to understand that they were about to di- 
cording to the construction put on this | vide only upon the first part of his Amend- 
measure, if a tenant had a notice to quit,| ment, which proposed to substitute the 
but still overheld until the time of election, | words ‘* have occupied as owner or tenant,”’ 


he was to be considered a bond fide oceu- | for the words used in the clause. 


pier until he was put out of possession in | 
due course of law. 


Sr F. THESIGER said, his hon. and | 


Question put, ‘‘ That the word ‘ occupy’ 
stand part of the Clause. 
The Committee divided:—Ayes 166; 


9? 


learned Friend the Attorney General had | Noes 102: Majority 64. 


introduced a new term. He now spoke of 
a bond fide occupier; and as he understood | 
the explanation of his hon. Friend who had | Adair, R. A. S. 
last addressed the House, he understood pay Hl. A. 
the Attorney General to mean by bond fide | 4G ol 
occupier the actual occupier. But he) Armstrong, Sir A. 
(Sir F. Thesiger) asked, was there no dis- | Armstrong, R. B. 
tinction to be made between the wrongful | Arundel and Surrey, 
and rightful occupier? Was it to be said | Earl of 
that any person, no matter what his title | Barnard, E. G. 
night be, if he be an occupier, is entitled | Bass, M. T. 
to vote ? | Bellew, R. M. 
Mr. MOORE said, the votes created by | Berkeley, Adm. 2 
this clause would be worse than fictitious, | ane aang gi 
they would be conditional; for if a tenant} Boyle, hon. Col. 
came to vote, and voted against his land- | Bright, J. 
lord, the agent would raise the objection | Brocklehurst, J. 
that he had had notice to quit. | ar J. 
Mz, HENLEY: The hon. Member| pronary. E. IL 
vho spoke last could not have read the Busfeild, W. 
Bill, because the only questions that could | Campbell, hon. W. F. 
be put were, “* Are you the person whose | Carter, J. B. 
lame appears upon the register?’ and een oe 
“Have you voted before at this election ?”’ | Cjements, hon. C. S. 
loro C. HAMILTON said, as the| Clifford, H. M. 
hon. and learned Attorney General feared | Cobden, R. 
the Amendment would lead to litigation, | Colebrooke, Sir T. E. 
be had better make the clause more clear, | romana i 
by saying occupier de facto, whether de | Cowper, hon. W. F. 
jweor not. The hon. and learned Mem-| Craig, W. G. 
ler for Sheffield had asked what harm | Dawson, hon, T. V. 
ian from i or = | Douglas, it = E. 
night pow ~o . a Ages — 10 omnes Drummond, Hi. 
ig nly retain his own vote wrong- | Dunean, G. 


tn. . ° 
lully, but prevent some one else from voting. | Dundas, Adm. 


Mr. ROEBUCK said, the noble Lord | Dundas, rt. hon. Sir D, 


mitted to cbserve that the party must Dunne, Cet. 


. | Ebrington, Visct. 
lave been rated, and must have been in Ellice, E. 


occupation a whole year. Ellis, J. 





| Baines, rt. hon. M. T. 
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O’Connell, M. J. 
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Peel, F. 

Perfect, R. 
Pigott, F. 
Pilkington, J. 
Pinney, W. 
Power, Dr. 


Parliamentary 


Power, N. 
Pusey, P. 
Reynolds, J. 
Rich, H. 
Roebuck, J. A. 
Romilly, Sir J. 
Russell, Lord J. 
Sadleir, J. 
Salwey, Col. 
Scholefield, W. 
Serope, G. P. 
Scully, F. 
Shafto, R. D. 
Sheil, rt. hon. R. L. 
Smith, J. B. 


Somerville, rt.hn. Sir W. 


Spearman, H. J. 
Stansfield, W. R. C. 
Stanton, W. H. 
Strickland, Sir G. 
Stuart, Lord D. 
Sullivan, M. 
Tenison, E. K. 
Tennent, R. J. 
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Thompson, Col. 
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Townley, R. G. 
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Walmsley, Sir J. 
Watkins, Col. L. 
Wawn, J. T. 
Wilson, M. 
Wood, W. P. 
Wrightson, W. B. 
Wyvill, M. 
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Till, Lord M. 
Howard, Lord E. 
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Arbuthnott, hon. H. 
Bailey, J., jun. 
Bankes, G. 
Barrington, Visct. 
Bateson, T. 

Bennet, P. 
Beresford, W. 
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Forester, hon. G, C, W. 
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Fuller, A. E. 
Gaskell, J. M. 


Gladstone, rt. hn. W.E. 


Gore, W. O. 
Goulburn, rt. hon. II. 
Greenall, G. 

Greene, T. 

Grogan, E. 

Hale, R. B. 
Hamilton, G. A. 
Hamilton, J. H. 
Hamilton, Lord C. 
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Heneage, G. H. W. 
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Herries, rt. hon. J. C. 
Hervey, Lord A. 
Hildyard, R. C. 
Hildyard, T. B. T. 
Hill, Lord E, 

Hood, Sir A. 

Jolliffe, Sir W. G. I. 
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Knight, F, W. 
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Law, hon. C. E. 
Lennox, Lord A. G. 
Lennox, Lord HI, G, 
Leslie, C. P. 
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Sandars, J. 

Scott, hon. F, 
Smyth, J. G. 
Sotheron, T. H. §, 
Spooner, R. 
Stafford, A. 
Stuart, H. 
Taylor, T. E. 
Thesiger, Sir F. 
Thompson, Ald. 
Tyrell, Sir J.T. 
Verner, Sir W. 
Vesey, hon. T. 
Vyse, R. H. R. i. 
Waddington, H. §. 
Walpole, S. H. 
Walsh, Sir J. B. 
Wegg-Prosser, F. R, 
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Lewisham, Visct. 
Lindsay, hon. Col. 
Lockhart, W. 
Lowther, hon. Col. 
Lowther, H. 
Maenaghten, Sir E. 
Mandeville, Viset. 
Manners, Lord G. 
Manners, Lord J. 
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Mr. HENLEY then begged to move 
another Amendment, of which he hai 
given notice, and which had reference to 
the payment of rates. The object of the 
Amendment was to strike out the words 
** the last rate,’’ and to insert all rates 
made during the year. He understood 
that the noble Lord at the head of the 
Government proposed that the party who 
shall be rated shall occupy for a year, but 
that he shall be only rated for the last 
rate. The proviso for payment was, that 
he shall only pay the rate due at the pre- 
ceding January ; but he presumed the in- 
tention of the noble Lord was, that the 
party shall, as in England, be rated for 
the rates during the year. He was 
sure the noble Lord did not intend 
to throw dust in their eyes; and if he 
thought the principle which he (Mr. Hen- 
ley) advocated was a just one, he would 
rather leave it to him to introduce the 
words. On the contrary, if the noble 
Lord did not agree with him, he should 
take a division on the Amendment. 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL coull 
not agree to the proposition. The insertion 
of these words would make the clause utter 
nonsense. It did not appear whether the 
year was to be calculated from the date of 
registration, or the time of voting. The 
object of the Amendment appeared to be 
to require that an occupier should be rated 
to the amount of 8/. during the whole 
year; but such was not the principle of 
this clause. The principle of the clause 
was, that the last rate made within the 
given time was the test of value. If s 
man who entered on land which was worth 
only 52. a year so raised its value by 
proper expenditure of money and labour 4s 
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to make it worth 20J., surely it would not | tions contained in this clause. In the first 
be contended that that man had no right} place they had the occupier, and they said 
toa vote ? that he was not to have a vote merely be- 
Mr. G. A. HAMILTON said, that the } cause he was an occupier, but they requir- 
last rating was the test of value, but what | ed, in addition, that he should be rated in 
his hon. Friend the Member for Oxford-| the last rate to the support of the poor at 
shire proposed was that rating during the | the value of 87. In a subsequent part of 
year should be required also as the test of | the clause they required him to occupy for 
occupation. a year before he could claim to be regis- 
Sm D. NORREYS said, that the con- | tered, and likewise that he must have paid, 
sequence of requiring a man to be rated | by the Ist of July, any rate that might 
for an entire year, would in some cases | have been due by him for such occupation 
render a person incapable of exercising the| up to a day in the January preceding. 
franchise, although he might have been in} Here were three considerable restrictions; 
actual occupation for sixteen months. and, as the case put by the hon. Member 
Mr. BRIGHT said, that he had had op- | for Oxfordshire was barely a possible, but 
portunities of seeing the great difficulties | certainly not a probable, case, or one that 
which had arisen, and the great injustice | was likely frequently to occur, he was not 
which had been created, in consequence of | disposed to accede to the Amendment, and 
requiring a person to be rated for every | would adhere to the clause as it stood. 
separate rating, and that was with him a Mr. W. MILES said, where a property 
stronger reason than any which lad yet | qualification was the principle of this Bill, 
been given for desiring to see the clause | surely rates of all descriptions should be 
remain as it was. If there were three or} paid, to perfect a qualification to vote. 
four rates in the year, there was the greater Mr. LAW said, it appeared to him that 
chance of a person being omitted in the} the noble Lord at the head of the Govern- 
rate-book, either designedly, or through| ment had not met the whole difficulty. 
neglect; and there were many more ob-| The noble Lord had suggested that there 
stacles interposed to the acquirement of} were certain tests which, on being applied, 
the franchise. That, he believed, was pre-| ought to confer qualification on a voter; 
cisely the object which hon, Gentlemen op- and the noble Lord had referred to the 
posite had in view, and, therefore, they | provision that no person should be regis- 
ought to be the more strict in guarding | tered in any year unless he should have 
against any such result. In Dublin, as his | been such occupier for twelve months, and 
hon. Friend below him could inform the} should have paid all the poor-rates in re- 
House, the law had interposed a dozen al- | spect of his premises. Now, he might not 
most impossible steps which the elector| have been rated at all to the last rate— 
had to travel before he could acquire the | not merely not rated to the amount of 81., 
franchise. Their object should be to sim-| but not rated at all, and not known by any 
plify the franchise as much as possible. | person in the neighbourhood to have been 
Whatever franchise was to be given, let as|the occupier. He might not have been 
little difficulty and delay as possible be} rated, and might not have paid a shilling 
thrown in the way of its acquisition. It! in respect of rate. The words were ‘* pay- 
was for this reason that he preferred the | ing all rates in respect of such premises,”’ 
clause as it stood to the proposal of the! and not in respect of such occupation. He 
hon, Gentleman the Member for Oxford- | was not liable to pay anything to which he 
shire. |was not rated; therefore a single rate 
Mn. HENLEY said, it was now perfectly | made to qualify a man as a voter—say for 
clear that the object of Government was to | 8/. a year—might qualify a man who had 
enable a man to be registered, who, al-| escaped the notice of everybody who was 
though he might occupy a tenement worth | subject to that rate previously. 
oily 10s, 2 year, might be rated by the; Mr. CLEMENTS thought it was im- 
guardians at 8/., a few days before the day | possible for the occupier to make a ficti- 
of registration. He would, therefore, pro- | tious valuation. 
pose to substitute for the words ‘‘ last rat-} Mr. LAW explained that he did not say 
ing for the time being”’ the words “and | that the occupier might make a fictitious 
shall be rated during the occupation here-| valuation; he said the party himself might 
inafter required to all rates made.” procure himself to be rated when there was 
Lorp J. RUSSELL begged to call the | an expectation of an election. 
attention of the Committee to the restrie-| Sin F. THESIGER said, it appeared 
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to him his hon. Friend the Member for 
Oxfordshire would hardly accomplish the 
object he had in view by the present Amend- 
ment. It had been said on the other side 
of the House that there could be no change 
in a county valuation but from seven years 
to seven years, and if a person during that 
period had improved the value of his pro- 
perty he was the description of person who 
ought to be rated. Now, he (Sir F. 
Thesiger) had no apprehension whatever 
that such a man, if entitled only to be 
rated at 10s., would induce the guardians 
to put him down at a sum of 8. He be- 
lieved such an instance would be of ex- 
tremely rare occurrence. He would there- 
fore suggest that it would be prudent for 
his hon. Friend not to press his Motion. 

Mr. HENRY said he would not divide 
the House. 

Motion withdrawn. 

Same clause :—Motion made, and Ques- 
tion proposed, ‘‘ That the blank, page 2, 
line 4, be filled with ‘ eight pounds.’”’ 

Mr. G. A. HAMILTON said, he was 
well aware that, in moving an Amendment 
which would have the effect of raising the 
qualification of voters in counties, he would 
be met by the charge already made in the 
course of the debate, that he was actuated 
by an undue desire of curtailing the fran- 
chise, and of depriving his countrymen of 
those privileges which the Bill proposed to 
extend to them. THe did not know that it 
was necessary for a Member of Parliament 
to reply to such charges as those. But he 
would say at once that he subscribed to the 


Parliamentary 


constitutional doctrine which he recollected | 


having heard expressed by the noble Lord 
opposite (Lord John Russell), that it was 
the right of the whole population, both in 
England and in Ireland, to have the best 
kind of government and the best system 


of representation which it was possible for | 
Parliament to confer; and he had recently | 
read an opinion quoted from Mr. Fox by | 
Sir James Graham, in one of the former | 


discussions on this very subject, in which 


he (Mr. Hamilton) fully coincided, namely, | 
that the best qualification as the basis of | 


the representative system was that which 


included the largest number of indepen- | 

' 
dent voters, and excluded the largest num- | 
It was said, that ! 


ber of dependent voters. 
because in England the number of electors 


bore a larger proportion to the whole popu- | 


lation than in Ireland, that, therefore, it 
was necessary to increase the Irish consti- 
tuencies; but he could not admit that the 
franchise ought to rest upon avy such 
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arithmetical calculation as that. The regj 
question which they had to consider was, 
what amount or qualification of franchise 
was practically the best calculated to afford 
good government and representation to 
Ireland—and what was the best represen. 
tative system that could be established jp 
Ireland for the interests of the united kino. 
dom. His hon. and learned Friend (Sirf, 
Thesiger) had given a very able summary 
of the existing laws in Ireland, with regard 
to the franchise and registration, which 
would render any statement of that kind 
unnecessary on his part. But he woul 
just remark, that at the time of the Re. 
form Bill, when all these matters were 
fully discussed, certain principles were laid 
down which he thought it would be most 
unwise to depart from now. New fran. 
chises were then created, and a balance 
struck between the county and the borough 
interests—property being made the basis 
of the one, and house occupancy the basis 
of the other. Three essential conditions 
were attached to the property franchise for 
counties in Ireland, namely, actual posses- 
sion—a certain tenure or title—and a cer. 
tain profit or beneficial interest. These, 
the Committee should bear in mind, were 
the conditions of the county franchises w- 
der the Reform Act. Ilis hon. and learned 
Friend had referred to the several Bills 
which had since been introduced; and he 
(Mr. Hamilton) would also refer to them 
very briefly for the purpose of showing how 
Parliament had acted in reference to these 





|econditions of the franchise under the Re- 
form Bill. In 1841, Lord Morpeth intro- 
duced a Bill for altering both the franchise 
and the system of registration, and in intro- 
ducing it he used the following words :— 


| “« T do not propose to make any material altera- 
| tion in the tenure under which the franchise is at 


present enjoyed.” 

It would be a novel principle to fix the 
franchise purely upon rating without re- 
ference to tenure. And the noble Lorl 
'then proposed to annex to the qualification 
of a tenement rated at 81. a tenure of not 
less than fourteen years. How did the 
House deal with this? Why, Sir James 
Graham said, he would resist the second 
reading of the third clause. If this extet- 
sion be granted to Ireland, how can you re- 
| sist its introduction into England and Seot 
land? If the 5l. or 8. qualification 18 § 
| sufficient test of respectability and inde- 
| pendence in Ireland, why should it not be 
/in England and Scotland? These were 
then the sentiments of Sir James Graham. 
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Were they not equally applicable now ? 
He (Mr. Hamilton) could fully understand 
that the right hon. Members opposite, who 
were the strong and conscientious advo- 
eates of the most extended franchise in 
Engiand, should hail this measure of Go- 
yernment as a great boon, for he did not 
see how it was possible to resist the force 
of the argument used by Sir James Graham 
in 1841; other Members of high character 
as statesmen used similar language. Ob- 
serve this was an 8/. rating qualification, 
with a tenure of fourteen years, without 
any profit or beneficial interest. Lord 
Howick was not satisfied with this—he 
proposed an Amendment that there should 
bea 51. excessive value beyond rent and 
charges, by comparing the poor valuation 
with the lease; and in proposing it he 
said— 

« | view the principle of basing the county quali- 
fication on property as not only consecrated by 
long practice and the usage of the constitution, 
but I think it also in accordance with sound sense 
and reason, for it is a legitimate inference that 
the possessors of property will, on the whole, be 
the class of persons most capable of exercising the 
franchise with independence, and having them- 
selves some stake in the country, will be anxious 
to discharge honestly the duty imposed on them.” 
These, were then, Lord Howick’s senti- 
ments; and on a division the Ilouse of 
Commons affirmed these sentiments, the 
numbers being for Lord Howick’s Amend- 
ment 291, against it 270. This showed 
the feeling of the House of Commons in 
1841 on this important subject, and how 
tenacious they were as to the conditions of 
the county qualification under the Reform 
Act. Now he (Mr. Hamilton) felt that if 
arating qualification was to be established 
for countics, the only manner in which it 
could be reconciled with the principles of 
the Reform Bill would be by fixing such 
an amount of rating as would afford a rea- 
sonable test that the person rated possessed 
a stake in the country equivalent to that 
which the Reform Bill intended he should 
possess. The lowest beneficial interest at 
which the Reform Act conferred the fran- 
chise was 107. above all charges. It was 
hot very easy to lay down a principle in 
this ease; but it was generally considered— 
and the assessment of the tenant’s interest 
for the property tax in England was found- 
ed upon the supposition—that the beneficial 
interest of the tenant was equal to half the 
letting value. Schedule B in the income 
and property tax imposed upon the tenant 
i respect of his profits as occupier, one- 
half the tax imposed upon the owner in re- 








spect of rent. Now, if this principle were 
true and applicable to the 8J. rating, it 
would follow that a person rated at 81., 
would have a beneficial interest of only 41. 
a year, instead of 10/., which the Reform 
Act required. But if the rating qualifica- 
tion were made 151., which he (Mr. Hamil- 
ton) meant to propose, the beneficial in- 
terest might be supposed to be 71. 10s.; 
but if the valuation for poor-law purposes 
was 25 per cent under the letting value, as 
he believed it was, a rating of 151. on the 
principle of the property-tax assessment, 
would suppose a beneficial interest of just 
101., being the amount required under the 
Reform Act. He would again repeat, he 
had no desire, unnecessarily, to curtail the 
franchise. If his Amendment were adopt- 
ed, he would be quite ready to consider by 
what means other franchises could be con- 
ferred, consistently with the principle of 
the Reform Bill. He wished such fran- 
chises to be established as would be con- 
sidered satisfactory, and at the same time 
would be applicable to those who were 
qualified to exercise it for the public good. 
But he also thought it necessary that cau- 
tion should be used in legislating on this 
subject. It was most desirable in the pre- 
sent state of Ireland that all party strug- 
gles and dissensions should be discouraged. 
Ife was greatly afraid that if a very low 
franchise were established, there would be 
a revival of party strife, and of those dis- 
graceful scenes at elections which had for- 
merly prevailed. It had been said, that 
the diminution in the constituency had 
arisen from the indisposition on the part of 
the landlords to give leases. He (Mr. Ha- 
milton) believed that it arose in a still 
greater degree from the indisposition of 
the tenants to register. The fact was, the 
mass of the people were tired and dis- 
gusted with political agitation. But if 
there had been a struggle on the part of 


'the landlords against tenure, he greatly 


feared that the effect of this Bill would be 
still more disastrous, for it would convert 
the struggle against tenure into one against 
occupancy, wnd revive in the very worst 
form the contests between landlord and te- 
nant. Mr. Hamilton concluded by moving 
that the rating should be 151. 

Mr. GRATTAN said, that his hon. 
Friend reminded him of the phrase which 
had been applied to the Bourbons: J/ n’a 
rien oublié, ni rien appris. He believed 
that his hon. Friend was a very excellent 
and good-hearted man, but he was very 
unwise in making the present proposition. 
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He (Mr. Grattan) differed so much from 
his hon. Friend the Member for the Uni- 
versity of Dublin, that he really came down 
to the House with the intention of moving 
an Amendment that the qualification should 
be fixed at 6/. instead of 8/. At present 
the property of Ireland was rated very low, 
and those of the farmers who were now 
rated at 6/., were rated at a sum equiva- 
lent to 91. in England. He cordially con- 
curred in the desire expressed by the hon. 
and learned Member for Sheffield, that in 
this matter the House would deal with the 
people of Ireland in an honest and straight- 
forward manner. The hon. Member for 
the University of Dublin, and the other 
hon. and learned Member who had opposed 
the present proposition of rating, were both 
exceedingly complacent gentlemen, and he 
believed very excellent men. He had heard 
the words Ingenui vultus puer applied to 
both of them. But there was another pas- 
sage in one of Dean Swift’s works— Polite 
Conversation—in which Miss Deborah, 
speaking of a certain gentleman, said— 

“He looks as if butter wouldn’t melt in his 

mouth, 

But I warrant you cheese won’t choke him.” 
With respect to those hon. Members to 
whom he had alluded, he fully believed 
that although butter wouldn’t melt in their 
mouths, yet neither the finest nor the rank- 
est cheese would choke either of them. 

Mr. REYNOLDS claimed permission 
to offer a few observations. He could not 
avoid expressing his surprise at the Amend- 
ment proposed by his hon. Friend the 
Member for the University of Dublin, be- 
cause he believed that the 8. franchise 
would have suited his side of the House 
extremely well. In the few observations 
which he (Mr. Reynolds) should address to 
the House, he hoped to be able to prove 
that the 8/. qualification would considera- 
bly check popular power in Ireland. Be- 
fore he referred to that particular part of 
the subject, he begged to be permitted to 
express his surprise at the speech delivered 
by the hon. and learned Member for Abing- 
don. Without intending to mislead or de- 
ceive that House or the public, he (Mr. 
Reynolds) certainly thought the effect of 
the hon. and learned Member’s observa- 
tions would be to produce misconception. 
He told the House that the object of the 
present Bill was to sweep away the exist- 
ing franchise; and he (Mr. Reynolds) pre- 
sumed the hon. and learned Member meant 
to say in Ireland. Now, though he (Mr. 
Reynolds) had not had the advantage of 
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being learned, in a professional sense, yet 
he hoped to prove himself more learned gs 
regarded Parliamentary qualification in Ire. 
land than the hon. and learned Member 
for Abingdon. Therefore he presumed tp 
give that hon. and learned Gentleman , 
little information on the subject, which, he 
hoped, would prove to his entire satisfae. 
tion that he had been in error. What 
were the Parliamentary qualifications jp 
Ireland? They were five in number, 
namely, 50I. or 201. freeholders, 201. rent. 
chargers, 10J. leaseholders with a 101. be. 
neficial interest, 101. leascholders in bo. 
roughs annually valued, and freemen, who 
required no property qualification at all, 
Now, the present Bill left the freemen un. 
touched : they were preserved, much to his 
regret; the 50. and 201. freeholders were 
also left untouched. The rent-chargers 
were also left untouched; and who were 
the parties touched? Why, the 100. lease. 
holders who possessed a beneficial qualifica- 
tion in counties, and 101. householders in 
cities. Now, he wished to ask the hon. 
and learned Gentleman if he conceived 
himself right in asserting that the present 
Bill was intended to sweep away all existing 
quiifications? He (Mr. Reynolds) trustedhe 
had removed from the mind of the hon. and 
learned Member and the House the lum. 
ber that encumbered it, and which proved 
likely to impede the consideration of the 
Bill. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
had informed the House that he was the 
advocate of an extended franchise; and his 
hon. Friend the Member for the University 
of Dublin more than re-echoed the senti- 
ment, declaring that he was also the al- 
vocate of an extended franchise; and his 
fellow-countrymen would not debit him for 
an inclination contrary; and he (Mr. Rey- 
nolds) would therefore proceed to test both 
hon. Gentlemen. The hon. Member for 
the University of Dublin asserted that an 
82. qualification amounted almost to mi- 
versal suffrage, and a 15l. qualification 
seemed in his eyes to be all perfection. 
Now the hon. Member for Montrose, who, 
he regretted to see, was not in his place, 
told them the other evening that an §. 
qualification, as regarded Treland, was 
equal to a 301. qualification in England; 
and therefore if his calculations were right, 
a 15l. qualification in Ireland would be 
equal to a 581. 10s. qualification in Eng- 
land. Now, he wished to know, was the 
House prepared to insult the people of Ire- 
land, by enacting that no man m that 
country should possess a right to vote who 
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was not rated at 15/7. equal to 601. in Eng-| the several counties in Ireland, and num- 
jand? He felt certain the House would | ber of electors appearing on the Parlia- 
never sanction such a proposition. Al-| mentary roll in 1849, by which it appeared 
ready in the present week one night had | that the total population of the 32 coun- 
been frittered away in useless contention. ties in Ireland amounted to 7,435,822, 
Between the hours of 5 and 12, that House | and the number of voters to 33,842. The 
had no less than eight divisions, without, | population of the boroughs amounted to 
however, realising the truth of the old pro- | 739,302, and the number of electors on 
yerb, that a ‘‘ house divided must fall.”’ | the roll in 1847 was 38,168; and the num- 
The present was the second night, and | ber which would be entitled to vote on the 
already they had got as far as the 12th | proposed 8l. rating, would be 48,441. 
line in the first clause of the Bill. Now, | But the ease did not, however, stop there, 
his object in addressing the House was to | for of the 38,168 persons who were on the 
place before English Members—of whom | roll in 1847, at least one half of that 
he had ever heard a good character from | number were not available at the time of 
his own countrymen, and he trusted their | the general election. The numbers on the 
acts would not induce him to entertain a/roll, and the numbers who voted at the 
different opinion —the condition of the | elections in nine contested Irish counties 
franchise in Ireland. He belonged for| at the last general election, were as fol- 
many years to the movement or reform | lows : 
party in Ireland. Now, he had often been 
told by some members of that party not to 
ask too much from English Members, or to 
sink the legialstive independence of Ireland, | Clare... ... ... 2,199 1,250 
and they would be induced to grant a great | Kildare... ...) 1,275 | 800 
deal. Now, without having made a con- a zie. ve = 

‘ ‘ a CUTIM = cee ave 1,454 600 
tract or promise to sink anything, he was) fimerick ..._ ... 1.673 1,000 
there as an Irish representative to test the | Longford ... ... 1,089 800 
trath of promises. What he respectfully | Mayo... .. «.. 1,391 600 
demanded from that House in the name of ; Meath =... --. 1,611 900 
his countrymen was a liberal, free, and | ee. a = 
honest Parliamentary Reform Bill for Ire-} Showing a total of 12,800 on the roll, of 
land. He might be told they did not re-| which only 6,800 voted. In sixteen con- 
quire it; but he would prove they did. He! tested boroughs—viz., Athlone, Belfast, 
intended submitting some figures to the} Clonmel, Carlow, Cork, Coleraine, Drog- 
House, and after reading them he would | heda, Dublin, Dundalk, Dungannon, Kin- 
ask hon. Memhers, were they prepared to|sale, Limerick, New Ross, Waterford, 
maintain such a state of things in Ireland? | Youghal, the number of persons on the 
He had heard that Ireland at the passing | roll were 37,374, of whom 14,306 only 
of the Union, as also at the passing of the! voted. Comparing the gross population, 
Reform Bill, was not fairly treated in point | the number of electors, and the Members 
of representation or franchise. Now, when | returned by English, Welsh, and Scotch 
he made these observations he did not wish boroughs, with the same in Ireland, the 
to be understood as claiming more for the | following was the result :— 
people of Ireland than they were entitled Paes ienineseeneiree 
to, or more than was possessed by the peo- | : — Psy of | — 
ple of England or Scotland. He did not | a eee eee 
want for Ireland a larger number of Mem- | England and Wales..|6,105,228 365,269! 335 
bers than she was entitled to both by re-| Scotch ... «. «| 964,958 42,318| 23 
venue and population. However, as that eager gee re 
question was not before the House, he 5000,206) 417,587] 358° 
would not dwell longer upon it. He would,| Now, he wished to know why the hon. 
as he had said, trouble the House by read-| Member for the University of Dublin did 
ig a few papers compiled from returns | not contend boldly for the right of Ireland 
made to that House, and then ask the Com- | to possess as large a franchise and as 
mittee if it was fair or reasonable that Gen- many Members as England? The other 
tlemen on the opposite side should support | night he heard the Nestor of the reform 
the Amendment of the hon. Member for| party, the hon. Member for Montrose, la- 
the University of Dublin. The paper was} ment that out of a population of sixteen 
an abstract, showing the population of| millions they had only a million of voters. 
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Why, Ireland, with eight millions—half the 
population of England and Wales—had 
oniy 30,000 voters; and whilst England 
and Wales returned 500 Members, the 
people of Ireland returned only 105. He 
had been asked by several why he trou- 
bled himself about the Franchise Bill, as 
Englishmen would grant nothing; and why 
he would not absent himself, as other 
Irish Members did? Unfortunately, it 
was too true that Irish Members did ab- 
sent themselves; but he denied the asser- 
tion that it was useless to expect anything 
from Englishmen. He believed that many 
of his countrymen who begged and prayed 
constituencies to return them, conceived 
that once they were elected their duty was 
completed, and they were at liberty to re- 
main away. Tlowever, though he would 
not act so invidiously as to mention names, 
he believed their constituencies examined 
the division lists, and would have a word 
to say to them on that point. The ladies, 
too, might address some of those Gentle- 
men in these terms :—‘‘ Sure, when the 
election was coming on, it was yourself 
that came coaxing our husbands, and kiss- 
ing the childer, and paying ourselves fine 
compliments, to make us send you to the 
Ilouse; and now, when you may go there 
without trouble, you will not enter it.” 
Ho had heard many of the Gentlemen 
assign as a reason for absence that ‘‘ they 
had no confidence in that House, and that 
they could do no good by attending.” 
Now, his reply to those Gentlemen was, 
‘“‘why not resign your seats to those who 
will attend ?’’ He (Mr. Reynolds) had 
confidence in that House; and he believed 
the battle of Ireland, with some excep- 
tions out of doors, was to be fought on the 
floor of that House; and, therefore, he 
conceived it to be the duty of every Irish 
Member to attend there. He complained 
of the Motion of his hon. Friend the 
Member for the University of Dublin, 
whose party at the passing of the Eman- 
cipation Act, insisted on the sacrifice of 
the 40s. frecholders as a condition of 
emancipation. Accordingly they were 
abolished, and a 10. county qualification 
substituted; which, however, did not give 
better men to the representation. The 
same procecding was resorted to at the 
passing of the Reform Bill, but with no 
better result. It was all very well for the 
hon. and learned Member for the Univer- 
city of Dublin to talk of a substantial pro- 
perty qualification. If he were an adyo- 
cate for such, why sanction the existence 
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of the freemen, rather than demand they 
abolition? The folowing was a list of six 
English and six Liish boroughs, each ye. 
turning two Members to Parliament, with 
population and number of electors in the 
each :— 

ENGLISH, 





| Popula- 


! 

| Fleet | Mem. 
Boroughs. tion, | Elector ao 
| 





Andover 
Knaresborough 
Thetford 
Harwich 
Marlborough 
Richmond 


4,997 | 248 
5,382 228 
8,844 214 
3,730 268 | 
4,130 255 
4,300 | 265 


BO BS OO bO bO bO 





| 
| 


473 








a «is <a. mak y. 3,244 
Dublin ... ...| 232,726 | 15,049 | 
Galway are | 1,822 
Limerick : 1,246 
Waterford 1,273 
Belfast 4,701 


&> bo bo 


bo BO bo 





94 335 


oY 
27,0" 


~ 
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That list showed that the aggregate popu- 
lation of six Irish Parliamentary boroughs 
sending twelve Members was 492,872, the 
total number of electors being only 
27,335, while the aggregate population of 
the six English boroughs sending the same 
number of Members to Parliament was 
26,389, and the number of electors was 
1,473. The Committee had now to de 
cide whether the franchise should be 81. or 
151. He should record his vote against 
the 151. franchise, but he begged to give 
notice that if that Motion were carried, he 
should move an Amendment to leave out 
the words 15l., and say the minimum 
rating should be 41. 

Mr. STAFFORD expressed a doubt 
whether it was competent to the hon. 
Gentleman who had just sat down to divide 
the Committee in the manner which he had 
proposed. As he understood the question 
now before the Committee, it was not 
whether the qualification should be a 151. 
occupation, but whether it should be an oc- 
cupation of 81. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL said, that he would 
offer only a few observations on the sub- 


ject of the hon. Gentleman’s proposal be- 


fore the Committee divided. He did not 
think that the hon. Gentleman had really 
laid himself open to the statement made 
by the hon. Member for the city of Dub- 
lin, that he wished to retain the present 
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system of the franchise in Ireland; on the 
contrary, the hon. Gentleman was willing 
to consider the question, and that he did 
not gonfine himself to the question of 
tenure. The case really resolved itself 
jnto a question of the number of electors 
ihere should be in Ireland. He should 
submit to the Committee that the 81. an- 
nual rating would not create an excessive 
number of electors. Taking the 8/. a year 
incounties as well as boroughs, he thought 
ihe whole number must be under 300,000; 
and if that number was compared with the 
number of electors in England and Wales, 
they were about one in five of the popula- 
tion of England and Wales, and would be 
found to be in the proportion of one in six 
and a half or seven in Ireland. In arguing 
this question, the hon. Gentleman stated 
that the 8/. a year represented the bene- 
ficial interest of half that amount, of 41. a 
year. If that 4/. a year was compared 
with the franchise in England, it would be 
found to be equal only to 2/. a year, and 
therefore the hon. Gentleman himself 
stated that it would be a beneficial interest 
of 41.a year. There certainly was the 
difference of tenure. He submitted, how- 
ever, that the proposal being that there 
should be rather a less number in propor- 
tion in Ireland than in England and Wales, 
and the amount of property being very 
fairly represented, there was no reason for 
saying that it was too low a franchise. 
But, then, there certainly came the ques- 
tion, on which very little argument had 
been addressed to the House, why the 
franchise should be given to persons who 
were merely occupiers, and why that occu- 
pation should not be joined with the tenure, 
as was the case in England, and which 
had always been considered as the proper 
franchise of this country. In order to ar- 
ive at a just conclusion on this question, 
he thought it would be quite sufficient to 
look back at the course of proceeding in 
Ireland with respect to the franchise based 
upon tenure. In the year 1793 the forty- 
shilling freehold, as enjoyed by the people 
of England, was granted to the people of 
Ireland. The consequence was that there 
Were in some counties thousands of manu- 
fuetured votes in the hands of persons of 
0 property whatever who were driven to 
the poll by the agents of the landlords, in 
order to meet the thousand votes of some 
other landlord. In fact it formed the 
greatest caricature and most savage abuse 
of the representative system that could 
well be imagined. He remembered hear- 
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ing a story which was some illustration of 
the statement. A gentleman who was 
passing by a number of wretched hovels in 
the shape of a village in Ireland, said to 
the gentleman who was driving him, ‘‘ How 
can you permit any person to inhabit these 
wretched hovels, and of what possible use 
can the people be to you?”’ ‘ Oh,” an- 
swered the gentleman, ‘all the use in the 
world, for they enabled me to make my 
brother a dean.’’ Such was the sort of 
system which prevailed under the forty- 
shilling freeholds in Ireland. In 1829 the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for Tam- 
worth, when he proposed the Roman Ca- 
tholic Relief Bill, made a statement which 
met with the approval of the House and 
which was passed into a law, disfranchising 
the forty-shilling freecholds, and giving a 
new franchise of 10/. freeholds. That Bill 
was afterwards amended and altered by the 
Act introduced by Lord Stanley. But that 
Act was far from getting rid of the system 
of perjury, of fictitious creation of votes, 
of giving life interests to persons of 70 or 
75 years of age, in order to give them 
votes at the next election. Lord Stanley 
then proposed another mode of amendment, 
and his noble Friend Lord Howick proposed 
again a different measure. At that time 
there were several Members of the House, 
among whom was the hon. Baronet the 
Member for Cavan, who stated that it 
would be impossible ever to get rid of the 
system of perjury and creating fictitious 
votes until the right of voting was made 
dependent on occupation and rating, and 
not upon tenure. When Lord Besborough 
went over to Ireland, he was directed to 
inquire into and report his opinion upon 
the subject. In his report that Nobleman 
stated— 

** So long as you keep up a right of voting by 
tenure, you will have these scenes of frequent oc- 
currence, and it would be quite impossible to 
counteract the evil. The franchise should rather 
be founded on rating and oceupation, and they 
would thus make the register a little more than a 
copy of the rate book,” 


That plan was adopted on the reeommen- 
dation of Lord Besborough, the details of 
which he would not enter into then. The 
question before the Committee was whe- 
ther the franchise should be reduced to a 
lower amount than it was fixed by that 
Act; and upon that point he must say that 
he did not think the House would give 
satisfaction to Ireland unless they gave the 
Irish people the same proportion of votes 
as they had given to the people of Eng- 
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land. He did not think that the amount | 
proposed was too low, nor that it would 
give an excessive number of voters to Ire- 
land. 

Mr. GOULBURN said, as it was the 
disposition of the Committee to go to a di- 
vision, he would detain them but for a few 
moments, whilst he merely stated the rea- 
sons why he could not acquiesce in the Go- 
vernment proposal. He felt as strongly as 
the noble Lord could feel the importance of 
making a considerable addition to the Irish 
franchise; but he felt there were other and 
graver considerations connected with this 
question than a mere augmentation of | 
numbers. First of all, they had to consider 
how to create a constituency whose posi- 
tion and substance gave them an interest 
in maintaining the rights of property, and | 

| 
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supporting law and order. Secondly, to 
take care that the constituency had such an | 
amount of means as would make them in- 
dependent of those who, if they were utterly | 
dependent, would be likely to exercise an | 
unjust influence over them; and, thirdly, | 
to consider what would be the effect | 
upon the social condition of Ireland, of the | 
franchise which they proposed to create. | 
There was still a further consideration | 
which applied rather to English than to | 


Irish Members, and that was, what would 
be the effect on public opinion in England | 
if the franchise in Ireland was placed upon | 


this basis. He admitted there was con- | 
siderable distinction between the circum- | 
stances of the two countries, but then many 
either would not think so, or would affect | 
that they did not think so, and would re- 
present the injustice to England of the 
Irish people being put upon a more | 
liberal and favourable footing, as re-| 
garded the franchise, than the English. | 
There was another objection to the &l. 
franchise, which he thought ought to 
have considerable force, namely, the | 
weight it would throw into the hands of | 
the inhabitants of small towns which were | 
not boroughs, in which the occupier of an | 
81. house was necessarily of the lowest | 
class ; it was to be hoped the manufac- | 
turing and commercial interests of Ire- | 
land would improve and prosper—that | 
weight and influence, therefore, would 
proportionably increase. The franchise in 
the towns would thus be gradually aug- | 
mented, whilst that of the agricultural dis- | 
tricts would be little, if at all, altered. For | 
no rational country gentleman residing in | 
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ed, would be desirous of increasing the 
number of 81. occupants, which, even i 
conducive to political objects, would be, ip 
other respects, only a source of embarrass. 
ment. He did not mean to draw any 
distinction of classes, for he considered 
the agricultural interest so intimately ¢9p. 
nected with the commercial and man- 
facturing, that no injury would be likely 
to accrue to one from the franchise of the 
other; but what he feared was, that when 
a moment of difficulty came, and one par. 
ticular interest felt itself oppressed, the 
agriculturists, if depressed, would feel jeal- 
ous of the superior influence of the towns, 
He felt rather surprised that so little ex- 
planation should have been given by the 
Government as to the reasons why this 
particular test of 8/. occupation was se- 
lected for the Irish franchise. On looking 
over the Earl of Devon’s report, he found 
that there were cottier tenants who pail 
a very heavy rent—Ol. or 61. per acre— 
for the land they were permitted to occupy. 
[Mr. M. J. O’ConneLt: They are conacre 
tenants.| | They are persons who pay 
that rate for tenements which they occupy. 
{[Mr. M. J. O’Conneti: They must be 
market gardeners then.] The occupation 
of land in Ireland is money. It is the 
mode in which wages are paid. The ma 
who pays 71. or 8/. for a holding must be 
considered as a man working at the 
rate of wages of labour that that rent wil 
cover for a year. He must therefore be of 
When connected 
with the Government ‘of which his right 
Tamworth 
was at the head, Lord Eliot introduced 4 
Bill in order to remedy the defects of the 
franchise, and make it more conformable 
tothe English. He proposed, that as re 
garded occupation, the qualification shoul 
be 301., and 51. the freehold qualification. 
He admitted that what might be thens 
moderate rate of qualification, would now 
be considered ahigh one. But there was 
a great difference between the occupation 
of 301. and that of 8/., and for such 4 
change no reason had been given. In 
making an alteration of franchise, surely 
some endavour should be made to stimulate 
the industrial exertions of the Irish. Ifs 
higher rate than 8/. were adopted, the 
number of voters might be at first some 
what less; but then it would afford mo- 
tives for exertion, and would give a str 
mulus to those who did not possess the 


Ireland, anxious to maintain on a good foot- | right to vote to do their utmost to obtaim 
ing the property with which he was intrust-| the necessary qualification, and thus gr 
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dually the number of really independent 
yotes, and of useful members of society, 
would be increased. Having regard to the 
consideration of the social condition of 
Jreland, and the results which the adop- 
tion of this 82. franchise would have upon 
it, he was not of opinion that it was 
an advisable course for the House to adopt, 
and he should give his vote against it. 

Sm W. SOMERVILLE said, that no 
thing could have been more moderate than 
the tone of the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman who had just spoken; and he | 
(Sir W. Somerville) had no doubt that the 
right hon. Gentleman, in pursuing the 
course which he had announced he should 
do, was animated by the best intentions 
with regard to the interests of Ireland. 
He (Sir W. Somerville) begged of the 
House to consider for a moment the posi- 
tion of the case. He apprehended that 
there was no doubt as to the necessity of 
something being done. The state of the 
franchise in Ireland was now such that it 
behoved the House, if they really wished 
toestablish a proper constituency in that 
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country, to endeavour to remedy the exist- 
ing state of things. The question was, | 
what that remedy ought to be, and how it | 
ought to be applied. The House would | 
remember that by the Reform Act a 101. | 
franchise was conferred on Ireland; and | 
the general opinion at the time of passing | 
that measure was that under that fran- | 
chise a very extensive constituency would | 
be created in Ireland. That expectation 
had entirely failed. Instead of an exten- | 
sive constituency, the number of voters had | 
been declining ever since, and at the pre- 
sent moment they amounted to very little 
more than 30,000. The point then was, 
how were they to create a constituency in | 
Ireland? He believed that it would be 
weless to attempt it by in any way con- 
necting the franchise with the tenure of | 
land, no matter whether the amount were 
dL, 31, or 21. There was always a great | 
indisposition to grant leases in Ireland, 
possibly because it conferred the Parlia- | 
mentary franchise; that indisposition would | 
not be diminished if a franchise of 51. | 
were adopted connected with the tenure of | 
the land. Was the 8J. franchise so very | 
high compared with the 10J. franchise | 
granted by the Reform Act? He appre- | 
hended it was not. Returns laid upon the 


portion of that class of voters. 
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it did not appear to him that the proposed 
Bill would make any excessive increase in 
the constituency. It was generally ad- 
mitted that there must be a large increase 
in the constituency. The proportion of elec- 
tors at the present moment to the adult 
male population of Ireland was very little 
more than three per cent; the number to 
be created by the Bill then before the 
House might, he thought, be calculated at 
about 267,000; that would give a proportion 
of about 15 per cent to the adult male 
population. That was not an extravagant 
proposal; nor an addition which ought to 
alarm hon. Gentlemen opposite ; whilst it 
was somewhat nearer the proportion of 
electors in England to the adult male 
population. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for the University of Cam- 
bridge had said a great deal about the pre- 
ponderating influence given under this Bill 
to the towns and boroughs which did not, 
under the present regulation, return Mem- 
bers of Parliament. He (Sir W. Somer- 
ville) thought the right hon. Gentleman 
had taken an extravagant view of the pro- 
Returns 
had been laid on the table of the House 
which had been moved for by the right 
hon. Baronet the Member for Cavan, which 
showed pretty clearly what the numbers 
enfranchised in those particular districts 
would be. In Armagh, which was, he be- 
lieved, very much subdivided, the number 
of tenants valued at and under 81. was, in 
1849, 18,500; the total number rated to 
the same amount in the different houses in 
Armagh amounted only to 1,500. He 


| would next, take the county of Meath, 


which was less subdivided. He found 


| there that the number of tenants rated at 


and over 81, was upwards of 9,000, while 
in the different towns they amounted only 
to 387. He therefore thought that the 
right hon. Gentleman had somewhat over- 
stated the case with regard to the number 
of voters to be enfranchised in the different 


|towns under the proposed arrangement. 


Such being the case, he did not think there 
was anything objectionable in the proposal 
of Her Majesty’s Government. It would 
create a constituency not over numerous as 
compared with the constituency of other 
parts of the empire; and it would establish 
a franchise more likely to prove beneficial 
to the interests of Ireland than that pro- 


table of the House in 1843 would show | posed by his hon. Friend opposite. If a 
that a 101, or 81., or even 5l. rating would | higher franchise than that proposed by the 
not diminish the number of 101. voters | Government were adopted, he thought the 
established under the Reform Act; and/| people of Ireland would have a just right 
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to complain, and that being the case, he 
hoped the House would not consent to the 
Motion of the hon. Member for the Uni- 
versity of Dublin. 

Mr. R. M. FOX rose to correct an error 
into which the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the University of Cambridge 
had fallen. The land adverted to as occu- 
pied by cottier tenants, paying 7/. or 8l. a 
year rent, was conacre land, well manured, 
and highly cultivated. The 101. freeholder 
was not a bit more intelligent or indepen- 
dent than the voters created by this Bill 
would prove to be. No one, in fact, could 
be more miserably dependent than he was. 
The great body of the non-electors caused 
a species of wild control over the freehoid- 
ers, who were driven hither and thither— 
first by the non-electors, and then by the 
landlord; and the only remedy was an ex- 
tension of the franchise. To illustrate the 
deficient state of the franchise at present, 
he might mention that in the county of 
Longford the number of electors in 1846 
was 7,000, whereas at that moment it did 
not exceed 4,000. He thanked the Go- 
vernment for introducing the Bill, and be- 
lieved that, like the other measures which 
they had introduced in the present Session, 
it was highly estimated in Ireland. 

Mr. STAFFORD said, that the noble 
Lord at the head of the Government, and 
the right hon. Seeretary for Lreland, in their 
very moderate speeches, argued that as no 
one disputed or denied the diminution in 
the number of the Irish voters, therefore 
the Committee should sanction this propo- 
sition; but neither of them met the objec- 
tion raised by his hon. Friend the Member 
for the University of Dublin. No one on 
that (the Opposition) side of the House, 
said that the present system of registra- 
tion and franchise in Ireland was satisfaec- 
tory; but the question was, whether the 
plan now proposed was the best that could 
be substituted for it. The noble Lord 
said, the number of voters which would be 
ereated under this Bill, was not such as 
would alarm the House. The answer was 
not as to the number but as to the quality 
of these new voters. The question was, 
whether 8/. should be inserted in the 
clause 2? Neither the noble Lord nor the 
right hon. Gentleman did, beyond the 
question of numbers, state why they se- 
lected this figure. As he had not heard a 
satisfactory explanation on this point, he 
had searched a number of documents laid 
before the House by the Government, 
which he thought might furnish him with 
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some information on the point. He found 
that the right hon. Secretary for Ireland 
had brought in a Bill respecting the rela. 
tions between landlords and tenants in Ire. 
and, in which he separated the tenantry 
Mto two classes. The first class was 
proceed for redress or justice in one parti. 
cular way; the other class was to sue iy 
forma pauperis. In the distinction whieh 
be drew, the limitation was not fixed at 81, 
hut at 107. Thus, then, by this Bill it was 
intended that tenants might be allowed to 
vote for the election of Members of Par. 
liament, but who would, under another 
measure, sue in formd pauperis. The 
contrast became the more apparent when 
they looked into the matter. The distine. 
tion of principle was unexplained, and the 
measures appeared to be utterly inconsis. 
tent one with the other. The right hon. 
Secretary for Ireland said the present sys- 
tem of representation in [reland was a lan- 
poon; and another hon. Member said that 
the representation was a mockery. The 
inference he drew from this was, that when 
the Bill became the law of the land, Irish 
Members opposite who supported it would 
not like to sit for places which were equi- 
valent to rotten boroughs, and _ therefore 
would ask the Lord Chancellor for the Chil- 
tern Hundreds, and they would behold the 
sublime spectacle of a dissolution for Ire 
land. He asked also the hon. Member for 
Manchester, and those who acted with him, 
on what principle he could vote for the 8. 
franchise for Ireland to-night, after the 
vote he gave last night— 

‘That every man of full age, and not sub- 

ject to any mental or legal disability, and who 
shall have been the resident occupier of a house, 
or part of a house, as a lodger for twelve months, 
and should have been duly rated to the poor of 
that parish, shall be registered as an elector, and 
be entitled to vote for a representative in Parlia- 
ment.” 
He (Mr. Stafford) and his hon. Friends 
were going to vote for a 15l. franchise, but 
this was voting for a tangible object; but 
the hon. Member opposite who last night 
voted for universal suffrage, or at least its 
equivalent for England, were to-night going 
to vote for an 8. franchise for Ireland. 
There was the difference between 81. and 
nothing: such was the distinetion they drew 
between English and Irish voters. If 
they were consistent, they should vole 
that the blank should not be filled up with 
the words ‘eight pounds.”’ If they did 
not see their own inconsistency, they 
might depend upon it that an intelligent 
public out of doors would do so. 
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Mr. SHEIL: The House is impatient 
for a division. I shall be rapid and con- 


cise. The hon. Gentleman who has just | 


sat down, has in all probability been 
more engaged in reflecting on what he 
was going to say, than in listening to the 
Secretary for Ireland. The hon. Gen- 


tleman said, that the Secretary for Ire- 
land had not stated why he had selected a 
rating of 81. as the groundwork of the | 


franchise. My right hon. Friend did most 
distinctly state that he considered 8J. equi- 
valent to the rate settled by the Reform 
Bill. I have risen to state a single 
statistical fact; it strikes me to be of 
no ordinary importance. There are 469 
English Members in this House—there 
are 105 Irish Members. Of the 469 


English Members, 321—the vast majority | 
Of the 103 | 


—are returned by boroughs. 
Irish Members, the vast majority, 64, 
are returned by counties. What, is the 
qualification upon which English Members 
are returned ? 101. value. What is the 
qualification upon which Irish Members 
are returned? Not 101. value, but 101. 
beneficial interest. Is that just? Here 
is a discrepancy which the 101. rating 
would tend to correct. Give us a con- 
stituency in numbers at least analogous 
toyourown. We havea right to british in- 
stitutions. Do not imagine that the ques- 
tin which I am going to put is not ger- 
mane to the matter; do not imagine that 
itis dictated by a spirit of fanatical anti- 
pathy to the Irish Church. I am free from 
fanatical antipathy of any kind, 1 hope. 
Qn what principle do you maintain the 
Irish Church? Not because you are 
insensible of its anomalies—not because 
you are unaware of its incongruities. You 
maintain it on the principle that in both 
countries the same ecclesiastical institu- 
tins should exist. Apply to the State 
the principle which you apply to the 
Church, and grant us a constitutional, 
since you insist upon the preservation of 
ecclesiastical, affinity. One word more— 
mark the conservative concomitants of this 
measure. You will then see that no such 
augmentation of democratic power will 
accrue from it as is imagined. In 
the first place, the expense of elee- 
tis will be doubled, and a_ barrier 
will thus be opposed to what you regard 
% an illegitimate ambition. In the 
next place, the great mass of the rural 
weupiers of the soil will be unprotected 
y leases; the consequences are obvious. 


In the last place, the voter who now goes 
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| to a county town, and who in a progress of 
| perhaps twenty or thirty miles, is infected 
by the popular epidemic, will no longer be 
influenced by excited and exciting thousands, 
but will vote under the eye of his landlord, 
the expression of whose exceedingly intelli- 
gible physiognomy he will not be at a loss 
to understand. ‘These are the conserva- 
tive concomitants of this Bill. It is ne- 
eessary to countervail them; and, from 
the checks which have been devised, I ex- 
| peet, as a salutary result, a just equipoise 
of power. 

Mr. ROEBUCK wished to know, when 
the hon. Member for North Northampton- 
shire charged himself and friends with in- 
consistency, whether he really knew what 
the vote was? He (Mr. Roebuck) did not 
think that the vote which he was going to 
give to-night was at all inconsistent with 
the vote which he gave last night. Ile 
wished by his vote to-night to enlarge the 
constituency of the Irish people; he had 
the same object in view last night with 
regard to the English people. He went 
on both oceasions as he found others would 
go with him. He went with the noble 
Lord at the head of the Government to- 
night as far as the noble Lord went, but he 
did not say that he would not go farther; 
so it was last night with the Motion of his 
hon. Friend the Member for Montrose. 
Did the hon. Gentleman really take them 
for children or men of the world, when he 
called upon him and his friends to abstain 
from voting on that occasion? What they 


' wanted to know was the substance of the 


matter before them. That was how they 
were best to enlarge the constituency of 
the Irish people. Her Majesty’s Ministers 
had brought forward a Bill for the purpose, 
in which they said that an 8/. qualification 
should give a vote. Suppose that he wished 
to have one of 5/., or one by which every 
man holding a house should be a voter; 
then, was there any reason, according to 
the forms of the Ilouse, from voting for 
the plan of the Government? He had no 
hopes of being able to carry out his wishes, 
and therefore he would take the next best 
step. The hon. Gentleman said that he 
(Mr. Roebuck) and his friends, to be con- 
sistent, should not swell the majority of 
Her Majesty’s Ministers. For what pur- 
pose should they oppose them? For the 
purpose of making a 151. instead of an 81. 
franchise. He could not help expressing 
his surprise at the array he saw on the 
Opposition benches. He heard constantly 
in that House a large manifestation of 
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great sympathy for the Irish people. They 
all knew the feelings of emotion which 
were expressed at the alleged grievances 
of the Irish people. He wished they would 
get rid of one grievance, by allowing the 
Irish people to manage their own affairs. 
The object of the present measure was to 
allow the Irish people, and not the Irish 
landlords, to send Members to the Com- 
mons’ House of Parliament. They all 
knew that the Irish franchise had been 
cut down from the forty-shilling franchise, 
and they also knew why this had been 
done. It was by the Bill of the right hon. 
Member for Tamworth in 1829. The Irish 
landlords had manufactured votes for their 


own purposes, and they constructed them | 


till the party came in and put down the 
power of the landlords, and, to use the ex- 
pression of the right hon. Baronet, the 
sword which they had fabricated with so 


much care, had been broken short in their | 
The landlords endeavoured to cut | 


hand. 
short the encumbrance, and a compromise 
was to be tried. This was accepted, and 


the people of England and Ireland agreed | 


to it, because they could not get a mea- 
sure they desired without this great pay- 
ment. This was a great sacrifice and an 
inroad on the constitution of the country, 
if there was such a thing. Hon. Gentle- 
men who opposed the proposition of the 
Government said they wanted an indepen- 
dent constituency; but were men paying 
15l. a year for their holdings more inde- 
pendent than those paying 8/.? There was 


a very good reason why they should take | 


a very different course in Ireland from that 
which they took in England with respect 
to the franchise. There was much greater 
wealth in England than in Ireland. He 
had never been opposed to the Chandos 
clause in England, for it helped to swell 
out the constituency. He was satisfied 
that 8/. a year in Ireland, paid by a tenant, 
was a far larger sum than 10/., 201., or 
301. paid in England. Therefore, fearing 


not the charge of inconsistency, he in- | 


tended to go into the lobby with the noble 
Lord. He trusted that the conduct of the 
Irish people would be such as to teach the 
Tlouse that they might safely go farther. 
He knew that they must go on by degrees, 
and he should expect, when the noble Lord 
brought forward that Reform Bill which 
he shadowed forth last night, and proposed 
the reduction of the 101. franchise in this 
country, which he cordially hoped the 
noble Lord would live to do, that it would 
be accompanied by an Irish Reform Bill, 
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and he (Mr. Roebuck) would give him his 
cordial support if he should be present, 
Lorp C. HAMILTON said, that the 
hon. and learned Gentleman had expressed 
his surprise at the great array of hon, 
Members which he saw on the Opposition 
side of the House on that occasion, and 
the great manifestation of sympathy for 
the people of Ireland. Now, he (Lord (¢, 
Hamilton) would mention one remarkable 
fact—from which the House would be abl 
to judge what party sympathised most with 
the people of Ireland—that among the mu. 
merous subjects, social, commercial ani 
political, upon which the people of Ireland 
had of late years sent petitions to that 
House, there was one upon which they bad 
been wholly silent, and that was the in. 
crease in the number of electors. They 
had had petitions praying for railway grants, 
for the promotion of Irish fisheries, for the 
repeal of the Union, and a variety of other 
topics, but mone had been presented on 
this subject. Certainly there had bee 
petitions presented in allusion to the state 
of the representation, but what were they! 
They asked for more Members, but not for 
|more electors. The Government, however, 
by their present measure proposed to in- 
|erease the number of electors in such dis 
proportion to the number of Members that 
| he could not see how any hon. Gentleman 
| from Ireland could stop short from demant- 
| ing an increase of the number of Members. 
| If they increased the number of electors 
to 260,000, it was impossible that they 
jcould do justice to Ireland without adding 
ja proportionate number of Members. He 
believed that, under the proposition of his 
| hon, Friend the Member for the University 
| of Dublin, a number of voters would be 
| given more analogous to what was intended 
| at the time of the Reform Bill, than under 
| the plan of the Government. He could 
not help feeling, if they lowered the fran- 
| chise and made it too easy of attainment, 
| they would degrade it to such an extent in 
the eyes of the people, that more respect- 
lable persons would not avail themselves 
of it. 
Mr. TORRENS M‘CULLAGH: Hon. 
| Gentlemen opposite are cither very il- 
j agreed among themselves or they have, tt 
must be admitted, rather an odd way o 
evincing their desire to serve the people of 
Ireland. The noble Lord who has just 
sat down would rather give additional 
Members than augment the constituencies, 
although we have been told by the hon 
Gentleman who sits immediately below 
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him, that the majority of Irish Members 
have proved, by their support of this Bill, 
that we are the fictitious representatives of 
a rotten constituency. The noble Lord 
has repeated a question to which he seems 
to think it strange that no answer has been 
ofered—namely, why it is, if the people 
at large really wish for an extended fran- 
chise, that no petitions have been of late 
presented to this House demanding it? I 
will venture to give the noble Lord an 
answer to this question. In two succes- 
sive Sessions the people of Ireland saw 
this Bill introduced by the Government, 
and its principle assented to almost with- 
out discussion by the party opposite. They 
reasonably inferred that you were in ear- 
nest in your professed acquiescence in that 
which they wished to obtain. They may 
have been in error. It now appears, in- 
deed, they were mistaken in that supposi- 
tin. But is that error of inference as to 
your sentiments and intentions to be con- 
yerted now into a taunt, or to be made a 
pretence for denying them any longer the 
rights to which they are entitled? The 
noble Lord the Member for Tyrone, and 
those who sit around him, are quite con- 
tent with the existing constituency. No 
doubt they are, and they deprecate, I have 
no doubt sincerely, any essential change in 
the system which has sent them here. 
But what will the House think of the 
value of their testimony on the point, 
when it is told that the entire number of 
electors for the whole province of Ulster is 
actually less than that of several counties, 
and divisions of counties, in England ? 
Ulster consists of nine counties; it contains 
3,407,530 arable acres; the valuation 
amounts to 2,535,2811.; and the popula- 
tion exceeds 2,386,000. Yet the county 
electors of Ulster are under 9,000, while 
South Devon, East Somerset, West Kent, 
and both the divisions of Lincolnshire, 
possess respectively larger constituencies. 
This is the system which hon. Gentlemen 
opposite think good enough for that Pro- 
testant part of the kingdom which they 
are peculiarly bound to represent. On a 
former stage of this Bill, we were told by 
the hon. Baronet the Member for Radnor- 
shire (Sir J. Walsh), that to enfranchise so 
large a class as the present measure con- 
templates, would ‘* drown the voice of the 
Protestant minority in Treland.”” But do 
hon. Gentlemen imagine that they will in- 
duce the House or the public to believe 
that they are the true and faithful expo- 
nents of the feelings entertained by the 





bulk of that Protestant minority, in whose 
name they affect to speak against this Bill ? 
Let them clothe the Protestant farmers of 
Ulster with the elective franchise, and 
then we shall see what will come of an ap- 
peal to the people on a dissolution of Par- 
liament. My firm conviction is, that if a 
fair and full opportunity were thus afforded 
of testing the opinions of the Protestant 
middle classes in Ireland, it would soon be 
seen how little identity, confidence, or 
sympathy exists between them and those 
who pursue the course adopted by the 
noble Lord and his friends in their efforts 
to obstruct the progress of this tardy mea- 
sure of reparation and justice. It has 
been asked why an 8/. rating has been 
chosen as the basis of the qualification 
rather than any other? I cannot under- 
take to say what the reasons of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government may have been for 
adopting that amount of value; but I know 
what its effect will be, if the clause re- 
mains unaltered. It will create in the 
now virtually disfranchised counties of Ire- 
land constituencies approaching very nearly 
in extent to those which exist in England. 
The total number of county electors under 
an 8/. rated franchise, may, I think, be es- 
timated at about 200,000. The gross 
number of tenements in counties is much 
larger. But in making any reasonable 
computation, it is necessary to strike off, 
in the first place, 20 per cent for double 
holdings by the same individuals, and tene- 
ments in the possession of females, minors, 
and persons otherwise incapacitated ; and, 
secondly, we must strike off 25 per cent 
on account of valuations which, according 
to the evidence of Mr. Griffith before the 
Poor Law Committee of last Session, ought 
to be generally reduced by that amount. 
Well, if this be so, then the 8. franchise 
would give to the Irish counties on an aver- 
age somewhat more than 6,000 electors. 
Now, the average number of electors in 
counties and divisions of counties in Eng- 
land, is stated to be 6,786. The right 
hon, Gentleman who sits for the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge asked what difference 
would it make if we adopted a 15/. instead 
of an 8/. qualification? Simply this, that 
instead of 200,000 county electors, we 
should only have 109,000, and that the 
average would consequently be less than 
one-half that of English counties, instead 
of being nearly similar. I regard this 
measure as a Bill for the specific perform- 
ance of the promise made in 1832, that 
the two countries should have the benefit 
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of the same liberties and privileges. I 
will cite but one witness as to the explicit 
nature of that promise; but he is one 
whom of all men hon. Members opposite 
will not be disposed to repudiate. On the | 
second reading of the Irish Reform Bill 
these words were used :— 


“Tf it was just that the principles of the (Re- 
form) Bill should be applied to England, it was 
no less just that they should be applied to Ire- 
land. If the Reform Bill only conferred on the } 
people of England that which was their right, | 
why should the same right be denied to Ireland ? | 
Could such rights be long withheld without dan- | 
ger? If they were withheld, would not that bea 





fair reason wherefore the people of Ireland should 
demand a repeal of the Union?” 

By whom were these expressions uttered ? 
By Lord Stanley. I am willing to believe 
that at the time he used them, that noble 
Lord was perfectly sincere. But is it any 
reason, because the means which he in- 
duced Parliament to adopt, professedly 
with the view of securing that object, have 
proved ineffectual, that we should hesitate 
to seek for other means for the better at- 
tainment of that end? I will enter into 
no nice or technical distinctions as to what | 





were or were not the essential principles 
of the English Reform Bill. I take my} 
stand on this plain and incontestable fact, | 
that the avewed intention of the authors} 
of that measure, and the notorious aim of 
those who helped to carry it, was that the } 
people of England should have substanti- 
ally the power of choosing their represen- 
tatives in Parliament. In many respects 
that power may be, and I think it is still, 
imperfectly enjoyed by the English people. 
But that it exists, and that it is highly 
valued by them, nobody denies. I ask} 
you, then, is it politic, is it wise, is it just, 
to refuse its concession to the Irish people. | 
We demand no new cr unprecedented 
share for our people in the management of | 
their own affairs. Before 1829 the county | 


ber 


constituencies of Ireland were in numb 
216,000. An 81. rating qualification would, 
as I have already stated, hardly give us| 
what we had then. Will any one contend | 
that the mass of the population, or any 
class of them, are not fitter now to be en- | 
trusted with the franchise, than they were | 
then? Twenty years ago there was not 
in Ireland a public school to which the 
children of the humbler classes could re- 
sort for elementary education, At the 
present moment there are schools support- 
ed by grants from this Ilouse, wherein 
500,000 persons receive primary instruc- 


tion. Do you believe in what you anny. 
ally do, when you vote large sums for this 
purpose? Or if you believe that popular 
education is a positive and potent source 
of national improvement, can you, with 
any semblance of consistency, deny that 
the Irish people are better qualified than 
they were in former days for the trust we 
seck to repose in them? But there is ap. 
other consideration. For twenty years the 
people of Ireland have been by law entitled 
to claim the privileges and rights of reli- 
gious freedom. The upper classes of the 
Catholics have been admitted to office and 
to Parliament, and the middle classes of 
the same persuasion have been made par. 
takers of many of the benefits of the con. 
stitution. But part of the price which was 
exacted for those boons was the disfran- 
chisement of the humbler class of the 
Catholic people. I ask, is twenty years 
of penalty and interdiction not enough? 
And if you believe that religious liberty be 
a blessing, can you doubt that a commu. 
nity which has partaken of it for twenty 
years is not better fitted for the exercise 
of political privileges than they were be- 
fore they were suffered to partake of its 
enjoyment ? 

Viscount CASTLEREAGH said, that 
he considered the amount of 8J. as pro- 
posed by the Bill was too low, while that 


| fixed upon in the Amendment was too 


high. He should have preferred 101.; but 
as this was to be a new constitution for 
Ireland it was best to be on the liberal 
side. Ile confessed, for his own part, that 
he had great doubts as to trying this ex- 
periment of a different franchise in Ire- 
land. He was quite sure the noble Lord 
would be obliged to apply this or some- 


| thing like it to England. By this measure 


the House appealed to justice to restore 
peace and tranquillity; but at all events, 
as they had not the power to carry out all 
that they wished, let them show an affee- 
tionate spirit to this people, and he had no 
doubt that if the House did their duty to 
them, they would receive the support of 
the people. 

Sm W. VERNER said, that all he de- 
sired to obtain was equal justice for all. 
Referring to the state of the constituencies 
in Ireland at the time of the 40s. free- 
holds, he observed that it was notorious 
that the unfortunate Roman Catholies 
were driven to the poll like sheep by the 
priests, with double-thonged whips in theit 
hands. His property lay in three counties 
—Armagh, Monaghan, and Tyrone, and 
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he had been most anxious to make free- 
holders in all of them; but the respectable 
Roman Catholics would not accept the 
offer, because they knew they would be 
obliged to exercise their privilege under 
the influence of the priests. He protested 
against this measure being pressed on with 
such haste, before the people of Ireland 
could become acquainted with its provi- 
sions. The Government was forcing the 
Bill through the House at the time the 
assizes were held, and thus preventing the 
Jrish Members from going over and ayail- 
ing themselves of that opportunity of con- 
sulting their friends and constituents—an 
opportunity, also, at which the feelings 
and opinions of the people could have been 
expressed. Ie could not help expressing 
his disgust at the treatment which he and 
his friends had experienced. 

Lorv J. MANNERS congratulated the 
House upon having discussed with so much 
temper the propositions of the Bill. The 
hon. Member for Dundalk had fixed a 
charge upon the hon. Member for North 
Northamptonshire of having described the 
present liberal Members for Ireland as the 
sham representatives of rotten constituen- 
cies. The fact stated by his hon. Friend 
would not bear such an interpretation. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Master of 
the Mint, in the same way, appealed with 
glowing eloquence to English Gentlemen 
to give to Ireland a constituency equiva- 
lent to their own. That was what he 
hoped would induce a majority to vote for 
the Amendment. The hon. and learned 
Member for Sheffield, in a tone of sym- 
pathy for the sufferings of Ireland, accused 
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now before the House by the principles 
laid down by the noble Lord; and he (Lord 
J. Manners) hoped he should be able to 
convince the House that the great majo- 
rity which followed the leadership of the 
noble Lord on that occasion, should, in 
consistency, give their votes now to the 
opponents of the present measure. If he 
had understood the noble Lord rightly, he 
had laid down this as a general principle, 
that a reform in the constituency ought to 
be in the shape of a supplement to the 
Reform Bill, and not tending to its rever- 
sal; and it could be easily shown that the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for the 
University of Dublin was in accordance 
with the speech of the noble Lord. By 
the Irish Reform Bill it was proposed 
to create a constituency approaching to 
150,000 voters, and he found that in 
1837 the actual constituency amounted to 
122,000; but the proposal of the noble 
Lord, which the House had been told was 
simply to carry out the spirit of the Re- 
form Bill, would immediately create a con- 
stituency greater than was intended to be 
given by that measure. He (Lord J. 
Manners) could not blind himself to the 
invincible power of the argument which 
had been urged in this debate, that when 
the proper time came, hon. Gentiemen who 
voted with the noble Lord would have a 
claim upon him with regard to England 
and Scotland, which he could not in con- 
sistency refuse. He wished, then, through 
a majority for the Amendment of his hon. 
Friend, to spare the noble Lord and his 
colleagues the charge which must other- 
wise be justly cast upon them; for whilst 


his (the Opposition) side of the House with | the noble Lord proposed this franchise, 


illiberality. 


For his (Lord J. Manners’) | and declined to go with the hon. Gentle- 


part, the charge of illiberality sat lightly | man the Member for Montrose, he was 


upon him, coming from a Gentleman who, 


ing enough to describe Irish character, 
refused to Ireland assistance in her hour 
ofneed. He would ask did those passages 
and those transactions leave no impression 
upon the memory of Irish Members? This 
Irish question was debated under favour- 
able cireumstances, in consequence of the 
House having heard the speech of the no- 


} 
ile 


e Lord at the head of the Government 


on the preceding night during the discus- | 
sion of the general question of increasing 
the franchise, and the philosophical spirit 
which the noble Lord recommended the 
House to proceed. It would not be tra- 
velling out of the record to test the Bill 


| property in the Bog of Allen, 





|reposing greater confidence in the pea- 
not long ago, when English radicalism | 
could not coin words bitter and exasperat- | 


santry of Ireland than in the peasantry 
and mechanies of England. Genuine and 
unaffected as was his (Lord J. Man- 
ners’) admiration of the many and sin- 
gular virtues of the people of Ireland, 
he could not in conscience say they were 
more peculiarly fitted for the exercise of 
the suffrage than the people of England. 
Ile could not honestly say that he thought 
the peasant. of Lincolnshire or the artisan 
of Birmingham was less worthy of the 
franchise than the joint owner of a small 
To restore 
this benefit to the constituency of Ireland 
to the level upon which the Reform Bill 
had based it, wss a noble, wise, and just 
act, and he should heartily join with the 
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noble Lord in endeavouring to procure it; 
but to depart from that principle and create 
an entirely new constituency, was taking a 
step which, in the language of an eloquent 
journalist in Dublin, might perhaps be the 
only course left open for an enfeebled 
Ministry, but it was not a course calculated 
to win the confidence of impartial men, or 
to confer lasting benefit upon Ireland. Still 
less was it calculated to insure, in the minds 
of the people of England, that respect and 
regard for the representatives of Ireland, 
which, in his opinion. it was of imperial 
moment to maintain real and intact. 
Question put, ‘‘ That the blank be filled 


with ‘ eight pounds.’ 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 213; 


Noes 144: Majority 96. 
List of the Ayes. 


Abdy, Sir T. N. 
Adair, R. A. S. 
Aglionby, Il. A. 
Aleock, T. 
Anson, hon. Col. 
Armstrong, Sir A. 
Armstrong, Kh. B. 
Arundel and Surrey, 
Earl of 
Baines, rt. hon, M. T. 
Barnard, E. G. 
Bass, M. T. 
Bellew, R. M. 
Berkeley, Adm. 
Berkeley, hon, IL. F. 
Birch, Sir T. B. 
Bouverie, hon. E. P. 
Boyle, hon. Col. 
Bright, J. 
Brocklehurst, J. 
Brockman, E. D. 
Brotherton, J. 


Brown-Westhead, J. P. 


Brown, W. 
Bunbury, E. H. 
Busfeild, W. 
Buxton, Sir E. N. 
Carter, J. B. 
Castlereagh, Visct. 
Caulfeild, J. M. 
Cavendish, hon. C. C. 
Cayley, E. S. 
Charteris, hon. F. 
Clay, J. 

Clements, hon. C. S. 
Clifford, H. M. 
Cobden, R, 

Coke, hon. E. K. 
Colebrooke, Sir T. E. 
Collins, W. 

Cowan, C. 

Cowper, hon. W. F. 
Currie, R. 

Dawson, hon. T. V. 
Devereux, J. T. 


D’Eyncourt, rt. hn. C.T. 


Douglas, Sir C. E. 
Douro, Marquess of 
Duff, G, S, 


Duke, Sir J, 

Dunean, G. 

Dundas, Adm. 
Dundas, rt. hon. Sir D. 
Dunne, Col. 
Ebrington, Visct. 
Ellice, rt. hon. E. 
Ellice, E. 

Ellis, J. 

Elliot, hon. J. E. 
Enfield, Visct. 

Evans, Sir De L. 
Evans, J. 

Evans, W. 

Ewart, W. 

Fagan, W. 

Fagan, J. 

Fergus, J. 
FitzPatrick, rt. hn. J.W. 
Foley, J. Il. II. 
Fordyee, A. D. 
Forster, M. 

Fox, R. M. 

Fox, W. J. 

Glyn, G. C. 

Grace, 0. D. J. 
Graham, rt. hon. Sir J, 
Grattan, H. 

Greene, J. 

Grenfell, C. P. 

Grey, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Grey, R. W. 
Grosvenor, Lord R. 
Hall, Sir B. 
Hallyburton, Lord J. F. 
Hanmer, Sir J. 
Harcourt, G. G. 
Hardeastle, J. A. 
Hastie, A. 

Hastie, A. 

Hatchell, J. 

Hawes, Bb. 

Hayter, rt. hon, W. G. 
Headlam, T. E. 
Heathcoat, J. 

Henry, A. 

Ilervey, Lord A, 
Ileywood, J. 
Heyworth, L, 
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Hobhouse, rt. hon. Sir J. 
Hobhouse, T. B. 
Hodges, T. L. 
Hollond, R. 

Howard, Lord E. 
Howard, hon. C. W. G. 
Howard, hon. E. G. G. 
Howard, Sir R. 
Hume, J. 

Jackson, W. 

Jervis, Sir J. 
Keating, R. 

Keppel, hon. G. T. 
Kershaw, J. 

Kildare, Marq. of 
King, hon. P. J. L. 
Labouchere, rt. hon. I. 
Langston, J. I. 
Lascelles, hon. W. S. 
Lemon, Sir C. 
Lennard, T. B. 
Lewis, G. C. 
Littleton, hon. E. R. 
Locke, J. 

M‘Cullagh, W. T. 
M‘Gregor, J. 
Meagher, T. 

Mahon, The O’Gorman 
Martin, J. 

Martin, C. W. 
Martin, S. 
Matheson, Col. 
Maule, rt. hon. F. 
Melgund, Visct. 
Mitehell, T. A. 
Moffatt, G. 

Monsell, W. 

Moore, G. Il. 
Morris, D. 

Mostyn, hon. FE. M, L. 
Mowatt, F. 
Mulgrave, Earl of 
Norreys, Sir D. J. 
O’Brien, Sir T. 
O’Connell, M. 
O’Connell, M. J. 
O'Flaherty, A. 

Ogle, S. C. If. 

Ord, WwW. 

Paget, Lord C. 
Paget, Lord G. 
Palmerston, Visct. 
Parker, J. 

Pechell, Sir G. B. 
Peel, F. 

Pelham, hon, D. A. 
Pertect, R. 

Peto, S. M. 

Pigott, F. 
Pilkington, J. 


Voters 


Pinney, W. 
Power, Dr. 
Power, N. 

Price, Sir R. 
Pusey, P. 
Reynolds, J, 
Ricardo, O. 

Rich, H. 
Roebuck, J. 
Romilly, Sir J. 
Rumbold, C. E. 
Russell, Lord J. 
Rutherfurd, A. 
Sadleir, J. 
Salwey, Col. 
Scholefield, W. 
Serope, G, P. 
Seully, F. 

Shafto, R. D. 
Sheil, rt. hon. R. L, 
Shelburne, Earl of 
Simeon, J. 
Slaney, R. A. 
Smith, J. A. 
Smith, J. B. 
Somerville, rt.hn. Sir W. 
Spearman, H.J. 
Stansfield, W. R. C, 
Stanton, W. H. 
Staunton, Sir G, T. 
Stuart, Lord D. 
Stuart, Lord J, 
Sullivan, M. 
Talbot, J. H. 
Tancred, II. W. 
Tenison, E. K. 
Tennent, R, J. 
Thicknesse, R. A. 
Thompson, Col. 
Thornely, T. 
Tollemache, hon. F. J. 
‘Towneley, J. 
Townley, R. G. 
Townshend, Capt. 
Vane, Lord H. 
Villiers, hon. C. 
Wakley, T. 
Walmsley, Sir J. 
Watkins, Col. L. 
Wawn, J. T. 
Willcox, B. M. 
Wilson, J. 

Wilson, M. 
Wood, W. P. 
Wrightson, W. B. 
Wyvill, M. 


TELLERS. 
Tufnell, H. 
Lill, Lord M. 


List of the Noes. 


Adderley, C. B. 
Arbuthnott, hon. IT. 
Archdall, Capt. M. 
Arkwright, G. 
Bagge, W. 


Bailey, J. 


| Bailey, J. jun. 
| Baillie, H. J. 

| Bankes, G, 
Baring, hon. F, 


Barrington, Visct. 
Bateson, T. 
Bennet, P. 
Bentinek, Lord I. 
Beresford, W. 
Best, J. 

Blair, S. 

Boldero, If. G. 
Bowles, Adm. 
Bremridge, R, 
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Bris¢ 
Broa 
Broa 
Broo 
Bulle 
Bunb 
Burg 
Care 
Chat 
Chil 
Chris 
Chris 
Cock 
Codr 
Cole, 
Coles 
Cono 
Corr: 
Cotte 
Dod, 
Dodd 
Duck 
Dune 
Dune 
Du P 
Ferg 
Forbe 
Fores 
Fox, 

Fulle: 
Gaske 
(lads 
Gooel 
Corde 
(iore, 
Goull 
(Greer 
Grogs 
Guert 
Gwyn 
Ilale, 
Hall, 

Hami 
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Harri 
Heald 
Hene:; 
Henle 
Herbe 
Herri 
Hildy 
llildy; 
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Hood, 
Hornl 
Inglis 
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Jones, 
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Lenno 
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Brisco, M. 

Broadley, II. 
Broadwood, H. 
Brooke, Lord 

Buller, Sir J. Y. 
Bunbury, W. M. 
Burghley, Lord 
Carew, W. Il. P. 
Chatterton, Col. 
Chichester, Lord J. L. 
Christopher, R, A. 
Christy, S. 

Cocks, T. S. 
Codrington, Sir W. 
Cole, hon. H. A. 
Coles, H. B. 

Conolly, , a 

Corry, rt. hon. H. L. 
Cotton, hon. W. I. S. 
Dod, J. W. 

Dodd, G. 


Duckworth, Sir J.T. B. 


Duncombe, hon. A. 
Duncombe, hon. O. 
Du Pre, C. G. 
Ferguson, Col. 
Forbes, W. 


Forester, hon. G. C, W. 


Fox, 8. W. L. 
Fuller, A. E. 
Gaskell, J. M. 


Gladstone, rt. hn, W. E. 


Gooch, E. S. 
Gordon, Adm. 

Gore, W. O. 
Goulburn, rt. hon, TI. 
Greenall, G. 

Grogan, E. 
Guernsey, Lord 
Gwyn, LI. 

Hale, R. B. 

Hall, Col. 

Hamilton, J. IT. 
Hamilton, Lord C. 
Harris, hon. Capt. 
Heald, J. 

Heneage, G. HI. W. 
Henley, J. W. 
Herbert, H. A. 
llerries, rt. hon. J. 
Hildyard, R. C. 
llildyard, : 2 LB. y 2 
llill, Lord E. 

Hood, Sir A, 

llornby, J. 

Inglis, Sir R. I. 
Jolliffe, Sir W. G. IL. 
Jones, Capt. 

Knight, F, W, 
Knox, Col. 

law, hon. C. E. 
lennox, Lord A. G. 
Lennox, Lord II. G. 
leslie, C. P. 


Lindsay, hon. Col. 
Lockhart, W. 
Long, W. 

Lopes, Sir R. 
Lowther, hon. Col. 
Lowther, H. 
Lygon, hon. Gen. 
Macnaghten, Sir E. 
Mahon, Visct. 
Mandeville, Visct. 
Manners, Lord G. 
Manners, Lord J. 
March, Earl of 
Maxwell, hon. J. P. 
Meux, Sir H. 
Miles, P. W. S. 
Miles, W. 

Moody, C. A. 
Morgan, O. 
Mullings, J. R. 
Mundy, W. 

Naas, Lord 

Neeld, J. 
Newdegate, C. N. 
Newport, Visct. 
Ossulston, Lord 
Packe, C. W. 
Plowden, W. H. C. 
Prime, R. 

tepton, G. W. J, 
Sandars, G. 
Sandars, J. 

Scott, hon. F. 
Seymer, H. K, 
Sibthorp, Col. 
Smollett, A. 
Somerset, Capt. 
Spooner, R. 
Stafford, A. 
Stanford, J. F. 
Stanley, E. 
Stuart, H. 

Stuart, J. 

Sturt, H. G. 
Taylor, T. E. 
Thesiger, Sir I’. 
Thompson, Ald. 
Turner, G. J. 
Tyrell, Sir J. T. 
Verner, Sir W. 
Vesey, hon, T. 
Vyse, R. HW. R. I. 
Waddington, D. 
Waddington, IH. S, 
Waipole, S. H. 
Walsh, Sir J. B. 
Wegg-Prosser, F. R. 
West, F. R. 
Willoughby, Sir IT. 
Worcester, Marq. of 


TELLERS. 
Hamilton, G. A. 
Mackenzie, W. F. 
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same day should be fixed for both, other. 
wise there would be some confusion and 
difficulty. 

Sir W. SOMERVILLE promised to 
consider the point, when they came to the 
6th clause. 

Mr. REYNOLDS pointed out the injus- 
tice of compelling voters, before being en- 
titled to be placed on the register, to pay 
up all arrears of taxes. In the distressed 
and insolvent unions, this provision would 
operate as a virtual disfranchisement; and 
he suggested that all persons should be en- 
titled to be upon the register who had paid 
the last rate. 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL referred 
to the English system, in justifying the re- 
quirement of the payment of all rates due. 

Mr. HUME said, the land was subjected 
to extraordinary circumstances at the pre- 
sent time; and instead of requiring the 
payment of all arrears, the clause ought 
only to require the payment of rates made 
after the passing of the Act. 

After a few words from Mr. Grogan, 
the words ‘‘ 1st of January”’ were retained. 

Lorp C. HAMILTON then moved, pur- 
suant to notice, the addition of the follow- 
ing words at the end of the clause :— 

« And provided also he shall have made a claim 
to the high constable of the barony in which he 


shall have been so rated, in the form numbered in 
Schedule A, No. 3 (a).” 


In making this proposition, he did not 
wish to gain any political advantage; he 
intended the effect of his Amendment to 


be general and impartial. To ensure the 
purity of a constituency, it was necessary 
to abstract them as much as possible from 
illegal influences. Those who were aware 
of the circumstances of Ireland for many 
years past, knew that voters were exposed 
to the most tyrannical interference with 
the exercise of their franchise. He wished 
to prevent a man from being placed, with- 
out his own consent, in the painful dilemma 
of ineurring the hostility of one party or 
fhe other, and made the mere political 
tool of a landlord, agent, or priest. To 
give him the right of saying whether or no 
he would exercise the franchise, was the 
object he had in view. In this country, 
the county voters had the right of saying 


Mr. WALPOLE ealled attention to the 
fact that the clause required the payment 
of all rates in respect to county voters which 
Were payable on the 1st of January, whilst, 
mM respect to cities and towns, the 6th 
clause required the payment of those pay- 
able on the 5th January. He thought the 
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whether they would appear on the county 
register; it was a similar right which he 
wished to secure for those of Ireland. 
There existed, it was well known, through- 
out Ireland, a very great disinclination to 
exercise the franchise which was already 
within their reach. Tle believed, if there 
[THIRD SERIES. ] L 
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were any real inclination, the existing 
number of voters might be multiplied by 
three—indeed he had not the slightest 
doubt, by four. This arose from the re- 
luctance of individuals to place themselves 
in a situation of embarrassment and diffi- 
culty, from which, when on the register, 
they had no means of escape. This was 
an unfortunate picture to draw of any 
country; but inasmuch as it did exist, and 
no one could deny its justice, he thought 
the House should deal with it as a fact. 
It would be the more manly and straight- 
forward course to say that they believed in 
the existence of these influences, allowing 
no legal chicanery to stand in the way, but 
leaving the man himself to give free ex- 
pression to his own wishes. This could be 
done without in any way curtailing the 
liberties of the people; his object was to 
give more liberty and freedom of action. 
It might be said that he was placing an 
impediment in the way of the exercise of 
a privilege; that was not his object, but to 
allow the individual uninfluenced to exert 
his own judgment whether he would ex- 
ercise the privilege or not. At present 
you called upon the man to use his vote, 
whether he thought it a boon or not. No- 
thing made it a right less precious than 
the simple fact of its being almost obliga- 
tory, and exercised without any voluntary 
exertion on his part. This provision 
worked well, he believed, and the public 
spirit of that division of the empire would 
not allow it to exist if it had the effect of 
making any appreciable diminution in the 
constituencies. On these grounds he hoped 
the House would assent to his proposition. 

Sim G. GREY opposed the Amendment, 
as destroying the value of the qualification, 
the principal virtue of which was its self-act- 
ing capability. The independence of the 
voter would be sacrificed instead of being 
secured under the Amendment. 

Amendment negatived. 

Mr. REYNOLDS moved the addition 
to the clause of the following proviso :— 


Parliamentary Voters 


“ Provided also that no person otherwise quali- 
fied shall be held to be disqualified by reason of 
any arrears of rates up to the 5th of July, 1819.” 


The ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 


that he did not think the Chancellor of the | 


Exchequer could agree to such a proviso, 
for, if adopted, it would operate as a re- 
ceipt in full for the arrears in question. 
Mr. BRIGHT asked whether the hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Attorney Ge- 
neral meant to say that there was no law 
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in Ireland for the collection of rates, except 
this Franchise Bill? The object of the 
present measure was, not to collect rates, 
but to define the franchise. And if, under 
a peculiarity of circumstances, there were 
several unions in the west of Ireland, 
where, in many of the occupations of future 
constituents, arrears of rates were owing, 
which the most industrious, intelligent, and 
virtuous might not be able to clear off be. 
| fore two or three years to come, it would 
be monstrous if these men were to be dis. 
qualified until these arrears had been paid 
up. If the crops were sold, and the in. 
crease of pauperism had added to the 
amount of the poor-rates, that was no rea- 
son why men such as he had described 
should be cut off from the exercise of those 
political rights which that House was will- 
ing to grant to the great body of their 
countrymen. He thoughi the proviso pro- 
posed by the hon. Member for Dublin 
might be allowed to pass, inasmuch as it 
would do no harm to the Bill, and no injury 
to the poor-law authorities. The poor- 
law authorities would go on collecting the 
rates as before. If the noble Lord at the 
head of the Government could give a feasi- 
ble reason why this proviso should not be 
added, he would not divide the Committee, 
but he did not think any such reason could 
be given. 

Mr. AGLIONBY hoped Government 
would allow the proviso to be put in. The 
Attorney General had made a statement 
which was calculated to mislead the House. 
Ile said, if they inserted the proviso, it 
would be a receipt in full for the payment 
of the rates. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL said, the House 
had decided already that the rates should 
be paid to a certain day, as a qualification 
for voting. Then the question was, as to 
whether or not there should be an exeep- 
tion made. He did not think when they 
were laying down a general rule, that they 
should state there should be exceptions. 
For that reason he could not agree to this 
Amendment. 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL said, he 
| had been charged with wishing to mislead 
'the House. He did no such thing. Ae- 
| cording to the Amendment, the voter would 





not be entitled, unless he had paid the last 
| rate up to the 5th of January, 1850. Now, 
| the collector would not take the last rate, 
| unless he got the preceding ones. 

Mr. REYNOLDS said, that the eollee- 
'tor might be directed by this Bill to take 
the last rate. His proviso was a souree oi 
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merriment to the other side, but he be- 
lieved that it would relieve many who wore 
broad cloth, as they were greater defaul- 
ters to the poor-rate, in proportion, than 
were those who wore frieze. 

Mr. HUME said, he thought it was un- 
fair not to grant this Amendment; but see- 
ing that Government had made up their 
minds, he advised his hon. Friend not to 
divide the House. 

Mr. REYNOLDS then withdrew the 
proviso. Clause agreed to. 

On Clause 2, 

Mr. HAMILTON said, there were many 
objections to it, and he proposed that it 
should be postponed. 

Lorpv J. RUSSELL consented to post- 
pone this clause, and said he should be 
glad to hear the opinions of Gentlemen con- 
nected with Ireland upon it, and more es- 
pecially those who had supported the Bill. 

Committee report progress; to sit again 
on Monday next. 

The House adjourned at a quarter before 
One o'clock till Monday next. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, March 4, 1850. 


Mixutes.] Took the Oaths.—Licutenant General 
Lord Gough, G.C.B., having been created Vis- 
count Gough, was (in the usual manner) intro- 
duced. 

1* Railway Audit. 

3° Ecclesiastical Commission. 


RAILWAY AUDIT BILL. 

Earn GRANVILLE said, that it would 
be in the recollection of their Lordships 
that in reply to a question which had been 
putto him by a noble Lord at the com- 
mencement of the Session, as to the inten- 
tions of Ministers with respect to the intro- 
duction of a Railway Audit Bill, he had 
stated that Her Majesty’s Government 
was waiting to know what course would 
be adopted by the great body of railway 
directors, or of other persons representing 
the great aggregate of railway proprietors, 
in proposing a measure of that description. 
Asit did not appear likely that the rail- 
way directors would introduce the measure 
which, in the course of last Session, they 
declared their intention to introduce, and 
a8 it did not appear likely that any large 
number of railway proprietors would com- 
bine to bring in any Bill of that kind dur- 
ing the present Session, it did not appear 
nght to the Government to delay any lon- 
ger the task of informing the public of the 
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course which Her Majesty’s Ministers pro- 
posed to pursue. He now proposed the 
first reading of a Bill to provide for the 
Audit of the Accounts of Railway Compa- 
nies. It was usual for their Lordships to 
assent to such Motion as a matter of course. 
It would be very inconvenient if he were at 
that moment to enter into any statement 
or argument to show either that the mode 
of railway audit formerly proposed was not 
a good one, or that the mode now proposed 
by the Government was the best. He 
should therefore confine himself to the ex- 
planation of the principal provisions of his 
Bill. The object of it was to secure, with 
the smallest amount of interference, an in- 
dependent and continuous audit of railway 
accounts. Instead of the present system, 
by which each company selected its own 
auditor, it was proposed to establish a per- 
manent central board, which should make 
a continuous audit of all the railway ac- 
counts in the kingdom. The machinery 
to work the board would be as follows :— 
Each railway company should, at the first 
special general meeting of its proprictors, 
after the Ist of January, 1851, elect one 
delegate. These delegates, after due no- 
tice given, should proceed to elect their 
chairman. Their votes should be in pro- 
portion to the capital paid up by the re- 
spective companies which they represent- 
ed. The company which had not paid up 
2,000,0007. of capital should have one 
vote; the company which had paid up 
above 2,000,000/., and not less than 
5,000,000/. of its capital, should have two 
votes; the company which had paid up 
above 5,000,000/., and not less than 
10,000,0007. of its capital, should have 
three votes; and the company which had 
paid up above 10,000,000/. should have 
four votes. These delegates would, as he 
had before said, proceed to nominate their 
chairman, and also two other members of 
the Board for Auditing Railway Accounts. 
When elected, the members of the board 
would be irremoveable, except by a vote 
of two-thirds of the delegates, sanctioned 
by the Board of Railway Commissioners. 
It was proposed that this Board of Audit 
should be obliged once in every half-year 
to make a report to each company on these 
points—whether their financial transac- 
tions were regularly organised; whether 
their accounts of receipt and expenditure 
were rightly set forth; whether the heads 
of capital and of dividend were distinctly 
set apart; whether the dividends declared 
were or were not injurious to the railway 
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°ompanies; and whether the law charges 
were correctly taxed or not. It was also 
proposed that they should place their re- 
ports before Parliament at the beginning 
of each year. Powers would also be given 
to this Audit Board by his Bill to make a 
continuous auditing of the different rail- 
way accounts, and to call upon all the rail- 
way officers to give them every assistance 
in the execution of their duties. Powers 
would also be given them to inspect all 
books, papers, documents, and vouchers to 
enable them to form a perfect balance- 
sheet of the receipts and expenditure of 
each and every company. It was proposed 
that the expenses of the Audit Board 
should be repaid in this manner: 10,0000. 
was, in the first instance, to be subscribed 
among the various railway companies, and 
would be paid into an account opened for 
itin the Bank of England. It was pro- 
posed that the expenditure of the board 
should be audited in the same way as 
the expenditure of the country. The 
members of the Audit Board would have 
to prepare an account of their expendi- 
ture for each half-year, to be audited 
by the Auditors of Public Accounts. It 
would be open to the different railway com- 
panies to object te that account through 


the medium of a majority of the delegates; 
and the appeal was to be to the Board of 
Railway Commissioners, whose decision on 


all points would be final. These were the 
principal features in the Bill to which he 
wished to call the attention of their Lord- 
ships. He had not entered into any argu- 
ment on the various provisions which he 
had announced to their Lordships, because 
he did not want to do anything which might 
promote discussion prematurely on the me- 
rits or demerits of his measure. He con- 
eluded by moving that it be read a first time. 

Lorp MONTEAGLE said, that he was 
mnch gratified to find that his noble Friend 
and his Colleagues had at length under- 
taken the task of solving this difficult pro- 
blem. It had been stated that he was in 
favour of a Government audit. Ile was 
only desirous that an entirely independent 
audit should be established. 

Bill read 12, 


THE COMMITTEE OF COUNCIL ON 
EDUCATION. 

Lorp STANLEY, in presenting a pe- 
tition from the promoters of the erection 
of a school of the National Society at 
Rockfield in Monmouthshire, intimated to 
the Bishop of Chichester that, in his opin- 
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ion, it would not be for the general benefi¢ 
that a full discussion should take place 
that evening on the question of the ma. 
nagement of the grants of public money 
for the purposes of education by the 
Committee of the Privy Council. In the 
parish from which the petition came which 
he then held in his hand there was at pre. 
sent no school for the education of the 
children of the poor labourers. The pro. 
moters of a project for erecting a school in 
that parish were all members of the Church 
of England; so, too, was the donor of the 
site for the school. They had furnished a 
title for the school, which the legal ad- 
visers of the Committee of the Privy 
Council for Education had declared to be 
unobjectionable, and had prayed the Con- 
mittee to make them a grant for a school 
on the basis of the National Society, 
They had complied with ali the preliminary 
conditions required before a grant could 
be made; and the only distinction which 
he could see between the case of these pe- 
titioners and the case of other petitioners 
to the Committee of Privy Council was, 
that they, being all members of the Church 
of England, were desirous that in all eases 
where any difference might arise among 
themselves, that difference should be left 
to the bishop of the diocese as arbitrator. 
He thought that no reasonable objection 
could be made to this proposal; and yet 
upon that proposal they had been told that 
they could receive no assistance from the 
Privy Council. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE ob- 
served, that with regard to the proceedings 
of the Committee of Privy Council on Edu- 
cation, he would follow the judgment of 
the noble Baron opposite, and would ab- 
stain from entering into details at present. 
He would simply state that, in his opinion, 
the objections taken by these petitioners 
against the ordinary course of proceeding, 
did not entitle them to partake of the pub- 
lie grant. The noble Lord had said that 
he was of opinion that it would not be cou 
venient now to enter into a full discussion 
on the education question. He (the Mar- 
quess of Lansdowne) was not desirous of 
entering into that full discussion that even- 
ing, if no one else was; but notice had 
been given in the usual way, by a right 
rey. Prelate, of his intention to make some 
general remarks on the subject in present- 
ing a petition; and he should feel it to be 
highly inconvenient to the public service 
to allow vague statements to be made on 
one side, without entering, on the other, 
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jnto a full exposition of all the erroneous 
opinions and facts which had recently been 
propounded to the public. Into that ex- 
position he was then prepared, if necessary, 
to enter, in order to refute the misrepre- 
sentations and falsehoods which had been 
so sedulously propagated to the injury of 
the Committee. 

The Bishop of LONDON was induced 
to address their Lordships in consequence 
of the concluding observations of the noble 
Marquess. He hoped that he might be 
instrumental in preventing that full discus- 
sion on the merits of the conduct of the 
Committee of the Privy Council which the 
noble Baron had just deprecated. Their 
Lordships would remember that when, in 
the year 1839, the constitution of this 
Committee was under discussion in that 
House, an address to Her Majesty on the 
subject was moved by his venerated Friend 
the late Archbishop of Canterbury. He 
had at that time expressed his opinion 
strongly in favour of the Address; but 
though their point was not then gained 
practically—for the Government of the 
day had disappointed their expectations 
—he had ever since exerted himself to 
the utmost of his ability to promote a 


gool understanding between the Com- 
mittee of Privy Council and the National 
Society for the Education of the Poor. 
The noble Marquess was no doubt aware 
of his desire to put an end to the dis- 


satisfaction and discontent which then 
existed. He would not say how far he 
complained of the partiality of the Com- 
nittee of Privy Council in the distribution 
of these grants. Certainly he did not go 
the length of the petitioners; but he had 
always understood that the process by 
which the Committee distributed the pub- 
lic bounty in aid of education was, to a 
great extent, merely experimental—it was 
then a new process. He thought that the 
tine had now come in which, after the ex- 
periment had been so long in progress, we 
might fairly hope that a calm and dispas- 
sionate inquiry might be instituted into its 
results. He admitted that many misre- 
presentations were abroad on that subject; 
but he hoped that by inquiry we might at 
last come to the truth in an undoubted 
form, by hearing the evidence of persons 
on both sides of the question; and he be- 
lieved that no tribunal was better caleu- 
lated to elicit the truth on this question 
than a Select Committee of their Lord- 
ships’ House. Such a Committee ought, 
it his opinion, to be appointed forthwith 
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by their Lordships; for, considering that it 
would have great national objects in view, 
inasmuch as the political interests of the 
State were inseparably bound up with its 
religious interests; and that a strong opin- 
ion prevailed among the great body of the 
clergy as to the mode in which this grant 
was disposed of, it imposed on their Lord- 
ships the responsibility of granting inquiry; 
and, therefore, he trusted that the noble 
Marquess would hold out some hope of 
the appointment of a Select Committee, 
as such a measure would greatly tend to 
quiet the apprehensions now existing 
in the public mind. Such an inquiry 
was rendered the more necessary by re- 
cent proceedings which had taken place 
elsewhere, and which must be known to 
their Lordships. Looking at the proposi- 
tion which had recently been made in the 
House of Commons—comprehending, as it 
did, all secular education in its grasp, and 
proposing means for carrying it out, to 
which he would not at that moment further 
refer—he must say that it imposed on their 
Lordships the duty of instituting an in- 
quiry without delay into the whole subject, 
so that, if that Bill, in any modified shape, 
should find its way into their Lordships’ 
House, they might be prepared with infor- 
mation which would enable them to judge 
of its probable results. It was impossible 
to overstate the extent of the feeling upon 
the subject of education which existed not 
only among the clergy of the Established 
Church, but also among the laity connected 
with it. He held in his possession a num- 
ber of petitions regarding it, one of which 
was signed by ninety-two members of the 
Stock Exchange, and which requested a 
Committee of Inquiry. Before he sat 
down he must say one word on the subject 
of female education, which he considered 
to be of first-rate importance. There was 
a great and, he believed, a well-founded 
apprehension, that with regard to female 
education, the system of inspection had not 
been so judiciously carried out as to an- 
swer what he believed to be the intentions 
of the Government. This subject in parti- 
cular deserved inquiry. The right rev. 
Prelate concluded by declaring that he 
had endeavoured to carry out the views 
of the Privy Council of Education, so far 
as he had been able conscientiously to 
do so. 

The Arcusisnop of CANTERBURY 
observed, that the measure which had just 
been proposed by his right rev. brother 
the Bishop of London did not require any 
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additional support from him. It had not, | be commanded ; whereas the clergyman 
perhaps, been suggested to the noble Mar- | was always on the spot, and the number of 
quess before, but he trusted that the noble| the scholars, and the usefulness of the 
Marquess would take it into consideration. | school, alike depended on the attention of 
The state of popular education in England | the clergyman. It would be just ground of 
at present was quite anomalous. There | regret if, between these two parties, ani- 
were two parties, both equally anxious to| mated by the same desire, and necessary 
promote education. It could only be suc-{to one another, there should be any jeal- 
cessfully promoted by their co-operation ; | ousy or suspicion, hindering that co-opera- 
and yet there was danger, lest they should ition which is needful to their. success, 
impede rather than assist each other, and | There had been much jealousy on both 
so defeat their own purpose. These two} sides, and not, perhaps, without some 
parties were the clergy of the Church and | grounds, Claims had been set up on the 
the Committee of Privy Council. No one | one side which had no foundation either in 
could doubt the anxiety of each party to | the civil or in the ecclesiastical constitution 
promote the good work. No man could { of the land; and, on the other, concessions 
doubt the anxiety of the clergy, who knew, | had been refused which would have given 
as he did, the pains and efforts, the per- | confidence to the clergy, and which seemed 
sonal sacrifices, and he might even say the | to be refused through an apprehension of 
personal embarrassments, to which they | adding weight and influence to the Chureh, 
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subjected themselves in this cause. On 
the other hand, no man could doubt the 
earnestness of the Government, and espe- 
cially of the noble Marquess who was at 
the head of the Privy Council. The la- 
bour which the noble Marquess had under- 
gone in devising plans to carry his objects 
into execution were above all praise ; and 
at a moment when the national finances 
were not at all flourishing, but in some 
embarrassment, the only grant which was 
neither grudged nor retrenched was the 
liberal grant for the purpose of education, 
in which men of every political creed cor- 
dially concurred. No one, then, could 
doubt the sincerity of both parties. And 
these two parties, thus engaged in the 
same cause, and desiring the same end, 
could only promote their common object, 
as he had before said, by co-operation. 
The Church could never, from its own 
funds, provide accommodation for its daily- 
increasing population. 
tutions which were in existence at present 
could not have been raised without the 
liberal aid of Parliament. On the other 
hand, the State could not carry out its ob- 
jects without the assistance of the Church ; 
for, let men do what they would, the suc- 
cess of the parochial school must depend 
on the assistance and supervision of the 
parochial clergy. It was by their activity, 
energy, and influence, that parents were 
stirred up to send their children to school ; 
and the education of the school was cither 
efficient or worthless according to the de- 
gree of care bestowed on it by the clergy. 
We do not undervalue the assistance of 
the laity; we court it, and desire it; but it 
is not regular, it is not certain, it cannot 


Even those insti- | 


| Any measure, therefore, like that of his 
iright rev. Friend, which might tend to 
| bring these parties to a better understand- 
| ing, was well worthy the attention of the 
|noble Marquess, as likely to promote the 
success of a cause in which he was 60 ear- 
| nestly engaged. 
| Lorp BROUGHAM said, it was well 
| known he had always taken the deepest 
| interest in the cause of education. It was 
| now thirty-five years since he commenced 
| his labours in that cause, and his only sor- 
row was, that they had not been so sue- 
‘cessful as he could have wished. It was 
{impossible to over-estimate the high im- 
| portance of education to all the religious, 
moral, and (to borrow a phrase from a 
neighbouring country) material interests of 
the country—to the interests of our worldly 
prosperity, and to those of our immortal 
happiness. He had laboured long in this 
cause; but he had been doomed to perpe- 
tual disappointment in the prosecution of 
| hisplans. The first Bill—a measure which 
| he considered the most innocent and mode- 
rate step that could be taken in the cause 
of education—which he introduced in 1820, 
had been thrown out—not by the Chureh, 
for the members of the Church had been 
the supporters of his Bill as often as it was 
urged upon Parliament—but by the Dis- 
senters, who took up an unfounded alarm; 
and, because there was a veto given to the 
pastor of the parish on the appointment of 
the schoolmaster, declared that religious 
liberty would be at an end in case that 
veto should have the sanction of the Legis- 
lature. He had then, as a Member of their 
Lordships’ House, brought in two or three 
other Bills for the promotion of education, 
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put all with the same success. He had 
then addressed a letter on the whole sub- 
ject of education to his respected and be- 
loved Friend the late Duke of Bedford; 
and as in that letter he stated all the diffi- 
culties of the question, and made some 
just and liberal admissions in favour of the 
Church, the author of that letter, as well 
as the party to whom it was addressed, be- 
came the objects of the most unmeasured 
abuse by the organs of the Government of 
that day. What had been the result? 
Nothing could be more zealous or honest 
than the disposition of the Dissenters in 
favour of the education of the people— 
nothing could be more zealous or honest 
than the disposition of the Church. But 
there was in all human feelings a degree 
of perverseness. We do not anything ab- 
solutely, but all things relatively; and all 
this zeal of the Dissenters was overcome 
by alittle wish to get a victory over the 
Church; and all this conscientious zeal of 
the Church for education was exceeded a 
little by another feeling, which was a wish 
to gain a victory over the Dissenters; so 
that between these conflicting sects educa- 
tion had fallen to the ground, or if not to 
the ground was near the earth, instead of 


winging its way through mid-air and mount- 


ing aloft to its kindred skies. The ques- 
tion, then, was, ‘* How are these difficul- 
ties to be overcome, and how is popular 
education to be given to the country ?”’ It 
could not be said, ‘* Why don’t you do as 
is done in Scotland ? and for this reason, 
that though in Scotland there were Dis- 
senters, there was no difference between 
them and the Church as to doctrine—the 
difference was as to discipline. In Eng- 
land the difference was as to doctrine; but, 
unfortunately, the difference as to disci- 
pline was doing in Scotland the very same 
work which the difference as to doctrine 
was doing in England. The controversy 
regarding patronage, which had cleft in 
twain the venerable structure of the Church 
of Scotland, was now stunting and dwarfing 
in Scotland the efforts of the wise for edu- 
cational purposes. He agreed with the 
right rev. Prelate opposite, that their Lord- 
ships ought to be setting their House in 
order for the Education Bill which had 
been introduced elsewhere, and that they 
should be procuring information, in order 
to judge the better on what had been done, 
on what had been left undone, and on what 
yet remained to be done. Such a subject 
ought not to be left in the hands of any 
Private individual, however respectable— 
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such a subject, surely, was not unworthy 
that attention of the Imperial Legislature. 
He was inclined to think that their Lord- 
ships ought to assent to the previous in- 
quiry, suggested by the right rev. Prelate. 
His difficulty, however, arose from the 
boundless length to which such an inquiry 
was likely to be protracted, from the quan- 
tity of time which it would occupy, and 
from a doubt whether it would not give 
rise to the introduction of much controver- 
sial matter, which would mar, and not ad- 
vance, the common object of all parties. 
If the right rev. Prelate, on further con- 
sideration, should make a deliberate propo- 
sal for a Select Committee, he should feel 
inclined to support him, for we could not 
stop now where we were. We had either 
gone too far, or not far enough—we had 
either done too much, or too little. He 
ought to apologise for having detained their 
Lordships so long on this subject; but when 
they reflected how much of his life had 
been expended in attempts to gain educa- 
tion for the people, and when they were in- 
formed that the average expenditure for 
schools in this country was about four 
times less ample than it was in Switzer- 
land, and about half as ample as it was in 
Scotland, and when they found that there 
were such scanty funds for the education 
of the children of the poor in our large 
towns, where education was most wanted, 
he hoped that they would agree with him 
in thinking that no time could be considered 
as wasted which was spent in the discus- 
sion of this important question. 

The Bisnor of CHICHESTER said, 
that he had been entrusted with the pre- 
sentation of numerous petitions on this 
important subject, and he felt that, con- 
sidering the number of persons who had 
assented to these petitions, and the influen- 
tial character of those who had signed 
them, he should not have performed his duty 
had he presented them in the ordinary 
form, with the mere proposal that they be 
laid upon the table. He had therefore 
given notice that he had such petitions, 
and that he would present them on the 
present day. He did not thereby pledge 
himself to do more than represent to their 
Lordships that the petitions were important, 
on an important subject, and well deserv- 
ing of the attention of their Lordships. 
When the Lord President of the Council 
inquired of him in private whether the 
presentation of his petitions would lead to 
any discussion, his answer had been, he 


- afraid, too general, and had not con- 
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veyed to the noble Marquess his intention 
of not entering into any discussion on the 
management clauses, or on the proceedings 
of the Committee of Privy Council. His 
intention was to represent to their Lord- 


ships on the part of the petitioners that | 
they had something to complain of, and | 


that they were at the bar entreating that 


their complaints—whether they were right | 


or wrong he would not determine—should 
be taken into consideration. 


upon the subject by a noble Lord, in re- 
spect of which the question, that it do lie 


upon the table, was not yet disposed of, | 


he trusted he was not altogether informal, 
and, if he were not, he did not think it 


unbecoming in him to take the opportunity | 
for stating that he also had a petition to | 
present to the House, and for accompany- | 


ing it with a few observations, in the 
hope of obtaining for it that attention which 
was its due. The friends of education, 
as represented by the Educational Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council, and the clergy 
of the Established Church, were reduced 


to a condition in which he could not con- | 


template any successful issue to their 


efforts ; nay, to a condition in which he| 
could not see anything but the chance of a| 


disastrous conclusion. 


dition in which the Committee of Privy 
Council and the National Society could 


co-operate with benefit to the cause of | 


education and to the welfare of the country 
generally. Since the last communication 
was made to the National Society by the 
Committee of Privy Council, he had be- 
come convineed that it would be desirable 
to find some medium by which the differ- 
ence between them could be readjusted. 
Ife rejoiced to hear from his right rev. 
Brother that an inquiry into these matters 
by a Select Committee of their Lordships 
was a thing not to be despaired of. If 
such an inquiry could be obtained, it would 
prove a very beneficial and healing mea- 
sure. In presenting the petition which he 
then held in his hand— if, indeed, it were 
not informal to present it before the peti- 
tion of the noble Baron was disposed of— 
in presenting that petition, he should do 
nothing more than lay it on the table, in 
the ardent hope that due consideration 
would be given to the proposition of the 
Bishop of London for a Select Committee 
of Inquiry. There was much dissatisfac- 
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As this ques- | 
tion was before the House, having origi- | 
nated in the presentation of a petition | 


It would require | 
the intervention of some powerful influence | 
to bring the two parties back to that con- | 
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|tion in the country upon this subject, 
| There were now lying by his side near] 
700 petitions emanating from different dis. 
tricts and places, and all complaining, tog 
| certain extent, of the management clauses, 
Surely that mass of petitions must ¢con- 
vince their Lordships that there was 4 
deep feeling in the country. A great por. 
tion of those petitions coincided in the 
prayer for inquiry. He trusted that their 
Lordships would concede it. He did not 
accord with the petitioners in all their 
statements; but he thought that they 
ought to be carefully heard by their Lord. 
ships. 
| [The right rev. Prelate being informed 
| that it would be informal to present at that 
time the petition to which he referred, pre- 
sented it at a later period of the evening, 
The Bisnor of ST. DAVID’S said, he 
did not rise to offer any objection to the 
| suggestion that an inquiry, by a Committee, 
should be made into all the circumstances 
| raised by the petitioners, and hoped some 
benefit and advantage might proceed from 
it. He was sorry to say, however, he 
‘could not at all share in the expectations 
which had been expressed by tie right 
rey. Prelate (the Bishop of London), or 
lead himself to believe that the inquiry 
would be followed by any of the conse- 
quences the right rev. Prelate anticipated. 
He had very properly called their Lord. 
ships’ attention to the unquestionable fact 
| that great excitement and great dissatis- 
| faction existed in the body of the Church 
of England, among the clergy as well as 
the laity, with respect to the vital and im- 
portant subject of education, and had ex- 
pressed a hope that that excitement and 
| dissatisfaction would be allayed by the 
‘labours of a Committee of their Lordships. 
| If he (the Bishop of St. David’s) believed 
| that those feelings arose from one source 
|only, he might entertain a similar hope; 
but it was his belief that they had arisen 
from two distinct sources, widely different 
in their nature. The first of these con- 
sisted of matters of fact, which fell within 
| a very narrow compass, and had been long 
before the public in printed documents, 50 
as to render all persons of intelligence 
‘competent to form an opinion respecting 
them. He did not believe the suggested 
inquiry could throw a great deal of addi- 
tional light on these facts and documents, 
or would alter the opinion of any one 
who had attentively studied them. The 
second cause of the deep dissatisfaction 
| which was producing the most deplorable 
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consequences by obstructing the course | great that he would take an early oppor- 
of popular education, and which had | tunity of bringing it before their Lordships, 
inflicted incalculable damage on_ the | that some steps might be taken to set it at 
Church and on the country, was of a| rest. 
very different character, and of a much| Lorp BROUGHAM was apprehensive 
lager measure. He referred to the | that his fellow-labourers on the Committee 
persons who had mainly produced the ex-|of 1816, 1817, and 1818, in the other 
citement to which the right rev. Prelate | House might justly complain of him if he 
alluded, and who had not contented them- | merely enumerated the abortive Bills which 
selves with an appeal to facts or to argu-| had been introduced on the subject of edu- 
ments grounded upon them, but had largely | cation, and omitted to state that the plan 
indulged in surmises, conjectures, insinua- |adopted by the Government of Earl Grey 
tions, and imputations of motives—in pro- | in 1833 was founded on the report of the 
phecies of evil for the future, as in misre- | Committee laid before Parliament in 1818. 
presentations of the past, which were The Marquess of LANSDOWNE said, 
adapted to operate on sensitive and excit- | that the course taken on this occasion did 
able imaginations in proportion as they | not make it incumbent on him to enter 
were vague and indefinite, and which, the | into a full discussion, or to make any state- 
more unsubstantial and impalpable they | ment of the proceedings of Her Majesty’s 
were, became the less capable of being| Government. He would, however, observe 
made the subject of such special investiga-|as to the meeting at which the petition 
tion as might lead to a satisfactory result. | entrusted to the right rev. Prelate (the 
He did not at all deprecate inquiry on the} Bishop of Chichester) had originated, that 
ground that the question was a large one, | there was scarcely one single statement 
but because he did not consider the time | made at the meeting, in reference to matters 
and labour of the Committee would be well | of fact, which he was not able on the most 
employed. After a vast expenditure of | unquestionable evidence—evidence laid on 
both one and the other, the inquiry would | the table of that House—most decisively 
lead to no result, unless they were able to| to controvert, and to prove that persons 
discriminate between the excitement found- | unacquainted with this subject were in- 
ed on facts and that which had been raised | duced to sign that petition, by statements 
on the unsubstantial basis he had deseribed, | which might have been contradicted on the 
and they would eventually be forced to go} spot. It would be sufficient for him to tell 
back to those great first principles staked | their Lordships that when a clergyman of 
in the question, and consider whether or { the Church of England, a manager of one 
not they were to be, and how they should | of the Church schools, who was present at 
be, carried into effect. He hoped those | that mecting, rose to contradict them, he 
principles never would be abandoned, be- | was told that that was not the fitting»epe 
cause he believed they were the only bar- | portunity to do so—they wanted no infor- 
rer against the danger to which the right | mation from him, and he was refused a 
rev. Prelate (the Bishop of London) had | hearing;—thus showing that those gen- 
adverted, and, in case they should be re- | tlemen who were assembled at that meet- 
linquished, he was satisfied no alternative | ing in the spirit of religious liberty, as 
remained but the admission of measures | they said, were disposed to accord that 
which he, for one, should most earnestly | religious liberty to none who ventured to 
depreeate. | inform the meeting of the facts. He was 
The Eart of HARROWBY considered | aware that this was a subject on which 
that Parliament had been experimenting | the public mind had been much excited, 
om the subject of education, and that it | and many various and conflicting views had 
was time for them to come to some definite | been formed; but however excited a man’s 
result. The Government scheme had never | feelings might be, that formed no excuse, 
yet been laid before their Lordships in one | in a matter in which the cause of religion 
complete and comprehensive form, and it| and charity was so deeply concerned, for 
Was full time to see if there were not points | perverting the truth, and for countenancing 
vhich might be settled in some degree, so| and disseminating statements which those 
that the public mind might be quieted as| who put them forward, had they made 
to the uncertainty which existed as to the | themselves acquainted with the facts as 
future course that would be taken respect- | they might have done, must have known to 
ing the education of the people. He felt| be wholly and entirely unfounded. He 
the importance of the question to be so| would simply state two or three facts which 
l 
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were material as proving the nature of the | ment—and the fact must have been know, 
misrepresentations under which this peti-|to the person who made that statement, 


tion had been signed. It was stated that | 
the Church of England, under the adminis- | 
tration of the Educational Committee of | 
the Privy Council, had not received its due | 
proportion of the public money voted by | 
Parliament. Now, he would inform their | 
Lordships, without entering into any argu- | 
ment as to the principles on which these | 
grants have been apportioned, that of that 
considerable fund, so liberally allowed by 
Parliament, not less than four-fifths of the | 
money had gone to the Church of Eng- | 
land—that, in fact, he expected if any | 
complaint were made from any quarter on 
this subject, it would have come not from 
the Church, but from the Dissenting body, 
who might undoubtedly have stated that | 
in proportion to the amount of their popu- | 
lation they had not received their due. | 
But with respect to the Church of Eng- 
land, their schools, as shown by the paper 
he held in his hand, had received at least 
four-fifths of the whole of the grants made 
for building schools, and, what was not less 
important, had had a still greater propor- 
tion, as he believed, but at least the same 
of the grants for maintaining the schools 
when founded. Yet, notwithstanding these 
facts, it was asserted, and confidently as- 
serted, at that meeting, that not one shil- 
ling of the public money voted by Parlia- 
ment had gone to any school, the congre- 
gation promoting which had not been re- 
quired to subscribe to what were called the 
management clauses. Now, that state- 
ment was perfectly unfounded. He had 
in his possession at that moment, and 
could at once lay it on the table of their 
Lordships’ House, a list of no less than 
400 schools, which had received for various 
purposes connected with education out of 
the Parliamentary grant, sums for books, 
for masters, and other items of expendi- 
ture amounting altogether to a great many 
thousand pounds which had been so ap- 
plied, which were being so applied, and 
which would continue to be so applied. 
That was a matter of fact which, under 
the circumstances, their Lordships would 
agree with him that he was fully justi- 
fied in stating. It was also stated on 
the occasion he alluded to that in some 
part of the proceedings of the Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council there had 
been a determination shown to prevent 
religion from being connected with the 
education given in the schools aided by 
those funds. Yet there were at that mo- 





but whom he would not name, and who 
ought undoubtedly to have acquainted his 
audience with the minutes on which he 
was commenting—there were at that tine 
in existence a series of regulations (which 
he had in his possession, and which it 
would have been his duty to read to their 
Lordships had they gone into the discus. 
sion of this question)—making in the first 
year, in the second year, the third year, 
and even down to the fifth year, examin 
tion and instruction by a clergyman of the 
Church of England in the catechism and 
formularies of the Church of England a 
indispensable condition. Yet such was the 
obliquity of mind—such the peculiar eo- 
struction of the understanding of this 
gentleman who made that statement—that 
he could bring himself to assert that there 
was to be found in those minutes and regu. 
lations only a disposition to separate re- 
ligious from secular education. Now, these 
were material facts, these were statements 
which he could not allow to pass uneon- 
tradicted, because such was his feeling o 
this subject, so deeply was he persuaded 
that it was indispensable to the course of 
sound education to connect it, and to con- 
nect it inseparably, with religious instruc 
tion, that if one tithe of what was stated 
at that meeting were true, it would have 
been his duty instantly to have discon 
tinued having any share in the administra 
tion of these grants, and, far from op- 
posing, to have seconded any Motion that 
might be proposed for putting a stop t 
such a system. It seemed to hare 
been the prevailing opinion that the dis 
tribution of the grant, and the proceedings 
of the Government as connected with it, 
had not led to a successful issue. Cer- 
tainly it might not have been as successful 
as some had expected, but he would not 
admit that their exertions had not led to 
any successful issue. He could inform 
their Lordships that at that moment there 
were scattered throughout the country up 
wards of 800 schools founded with the 
sistance of the Parliamentary grant, 
close accord with the Committee of Privy 
Council, and under the superintendence af 
the zealous clergymen who were their 
patrons and managers. From them he 
was daily in the habit of receiving test 
mony as to the benefits derived from = 
spection, and from the system adop 
with regard to teachers and masters. 

of those communications stated that the 
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yhools fully realised the expectations held | the question of education as it affected the 
out, and that being the case, he could not | habits and morals of the country, but from 
gimit that S00 schools, founded on a re-| the various religious interests which must 
gular system, were not an improvement, | be considered in discussing that question 
and a very great improvement, on the no!as a national measure. The right rev. 
system that had previously prevailed. To| Bench must not think that they could 
aeertain extent, then, he thought the ex-| enter into such an investigation as re- 
riment had been successful; but he ear- | garded the Church of England, and at - 
nestly wished for its greater success, and;same time exclude other sects and other 
po he was means enxions that public |churches. It might be admitted that 
attention should be directed to every fact | every religious denomination in the country 
and cireumstance connected with the sub- | should share in any public bounty granted 
ject. He believed he might say that there | for educational purposes, but it was not so 
had been no indisposition exhibited on the easy to settle the proportions in which 
part of the Government to lay upon the | that bounty was to be distributed, or the 
table every document and fact that could | nature of the safeguards you were to have 
enable their Lordships to form a right and | from each. He spoke with a knowledge 
constitutional judgment. A desire had/| which even the right rev. Prelates could 
been expressed that there should be a | not have—a knowledge derived from the 
Committee to inquire into the subject, and | experience of the last three years—of the 
an opinion had been stated in favour of | difficulty of dealing with sectarian scruples 
that course, to which he bowed with great | in the allocation of public grants. He could 
deference, well knowing the great autho- | assure their Lordships that they would find 
rityfrom which it proceeded; but he should | the task no easy one, either in deciding on 
bedoing great injustice to the most rev. |the system they should recommend, or in 
Prelate at the head of the Church, or the | satisfying those classes of the community 
right rev. Prelate who sat near him, if he| whose numbers and importance entitled 
did not state that both had exhibited a|them to consideration. [A Noble Lorp 
constant desire to come to a good under-| made an observation across the table. ] 
standing with all parties concerned in this | He could assure his noble Friend that he 
dificult question. He should also be doing | had found difficulty enough in dealing with 
injustice to his noble and learned Friend | the question in England, without extending 
on the opposite side of the House (Lord | his labours to Ireland. Whatever might 
Brougham) if he did not say that that) be their Lordships’ decision, he trusted 
noble and learned Lord had been, for aj that they would not insist on suspending 
series of — — ° ex exer- | the Yr system a ig inquiry, es 
tions In the good cause, and that even| cause if they stopped the schools unti 
under + ea which gave but slight | they had hit upon a system calculated to 
prospect of an successful result to his la-| satisfy all parties, he feared that a very 
bours. But he would remind his noble/ serious injury would be done to great na- 
and learned Friend of the great difficulties | tional interests. He merely threw out 
be had himself encountered, and would ex- | these suggestions for the purpose of show- 
press his hope that his noble and learned | ing that the question required the most 
Friend would, from experience, be induced | cautious consideration, and should only 
to make allowance for the obstacles with | observe, in conclusion, that he quite con- 
thich the Committee of Privy Council had| curred in the opinion expressed by the 
0 contend. Whether those difficulties; noble Earl, that whenever a grant was 
could be met by a Committee, was a ques- | about to be made for educational purposes 
tin which he was not then going to dis-| by the Committee of Privy Council, the 
tuss, nor could he decide ; but thus far he | amount of that grant, and the principle 
vould say, that he had not heard any Par-| upon which it was dispensed, should be 
‘amentary ground laid for such a Com-/| submitted to Parliament. 
mittee. However, although he could not} Petition read, and ordered to lie on the 
wy that he was prepared, as at present | table; as were a large number of petitions 
advised, to support such a Motion, he | on the same subject. 
Would promise it the most attentive con- 
sideration, But he was appalled by the | PARTY PROCESSIONS (IRELAND) 
magnitude of the task which their Lord- BILL. 
ships proposed to undertake—a magnitude House in Committee. 


msing not only from the importance of} The Duxe of WELLINGTON: My 
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Lords, I was about to state, before you 
went into Committee, that I object to this 
Bill. I object to the principle of the Bill 
distinctly ; but I was so unfortunate as to 
be in a distant part of the country on the 
day on which the noble Lord moved the 
second reading, and I had it not in my 
power to attend in my place then to state 
my objection. With your Lordships’ per- 
mission I will state it now. My Lords, 
my opinion is, that the Bill does not go 
far enough ; that the Bill, as it stands at 
present will not put an end to the state of 
disturbance in Ireland which it is the in- 
tention of the Government that it should 
put an end to. From the accounts of the 
affair at Dolly’s Brae, it appears that be- 
tween the parties engaged in the disturb- 
ances which took place at Dolly’s Brae, 
there have been many other occasions of 
disturbance. Many disturbances have, in 
fact, taken place, which will not be pre- 
vented by the state of the law as it will 
stand under this Bill. It appears that 
beth those parties are in the habit of bury- 
ing the dead belonging to the classes com- 
posing each of them with great formalities, 
which it is a common practice for the other 
party to interrupt, and that those cere- 
monies give occasion for disturbances as 
fatal as any of these processions. Now, I 
confess I never can understand the reason 
why the Legislature should not at once 
prevent persons in Ireland from appearing 
abroad with arms. For what reason is it, 
that in Ireland the population should be 
allowed to appear abroad, out of their 
houses, in arms ?—a privilege which I 
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venture to say does not exist for the peo- 
ple of any other portion of the civilised | 
world. Why should any man be allowed | 
to appear with arms, excepting as in this | 
country—as in other countries—for the 
purpose of his amusement—for sporting ? 
Why should not every man who appears 
with arms be required to produce his game 
certificate, or be deprived of his arms, or 
called upon to account for his having pos- 
session of arms under such cireumstances ? 
My Lords, what I desire is, that the ma- 
gistrate, the local magistrate, should have 
it in his power, by means of the constables 
whom he has under his direction, to pro- 
tect these parties in burying the dead from 
being attacked, during the ceremonies, by 
others who come out with arms. My Lords, 
the facility for collecting large numbers of 
people in Ireland with arms is deserving 
your attention, and I entreat you to allow 
a clause to be inserted in this Bill to en- 
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able the justices to disperse any such meet. 
ing, and to deprive those individuals of 
their arms who appear upon these ogg. 
sions in funeral processions, or in an at. 
tack upon a funeral procession with arms 
in their hands. I am not prepared withs 
clause this night, but I give notice that 
either upon the report or the third reading 
I will propose a clause—I hope the Gp. 
vernment will not object to it—which shal] 
have for its object to prevent any person 
in Ireland from appearing in arms out of 
his house. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE at 
mitted, that in the observation which had 
fallen from the noble and gallant Duke, 
there was much matter deserving of s. 
rious consideration; but he apprehended 
that there would be considerable difficulty 
in introducing such a clause into this Bil 
which was entitled ‘a Bill to Restrain 
Party Processions in Ireland;’’ and he did 
not think it would be expedient to convert 
this into an Arms Bill, though he was very 
far from saying that it might not be neces. 
sary to introduce such a Bill. 

Lorp MONTEAGLE was _ convineed 
that if there was a point upon whieh all 
the well-disposed people of Ireland were 
agreed, it was that of the necessity of 
dealing with the question of the posses 
sion of arms by the Irish peasantry; 
and the Government were not doing their 
duty if they were not prepared both to 
consider that question and to act upon their 
consideration. He observed, that under 
the present Bill the arms would not be for- 
feited unless the people were commanded 
by a ‘justice to disperse and refuse to de- 
part. If they obeyed the command, they 
might carry off their arms, the possession 
of which was one of the badges of illegal- 
ity for which the command to disperse was 
to be given. The prospect of forfeiture of 
their arms would in many cases, more 
than any other penalty, deter the peasantry 


| from joining in a party procession; and he 


would put into the hands of the Gover 
ment an Amendment he had prepared, 
which would impose that penalty, that the 
Government might cither adopt the Amen: 
ment upon consideration, or return it to 
him, that he might move it. 

The LORD CHANCELLOR thought 
that the noble Lord had excluded the pr- 
clamation from his consideration. That 
document only consisted of a few words— 
it would only take a few moments to Te 
it—and if the meeting, after it had been 
read, did not forthwith disperse, 1t W0 
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be competent for the magistrates to seize 
the arms of all present. 

Lord STANLEY thought it would be 
yery desirable if the object could be attain- 
el—he would not say of diminishing the 

ssession of arms, but the prevalence of 
thecustom of persons going about the coun- 
try armed without any reasonable ground. 
He saw the force of the objection to the 
noble Duke’s proposition, as not coming 
vithin the scope of this Bill; but that ob- 
jection could not apply to this proposal, to 
enact the penalty of the forfeiture of the 
ams in the case of persons appearing in 
these processions armed, as well as _per- 
sons refusing to disperse. Where the in- 
dividuals could be identified, the arms 
night be seized subsequently. 

The Eart of GLENGALL had had it 
suggested to him, and would mention it 
for the consideration of the Government, 
that it was doubtful whether the Bill would 
touch parties who, wishing to commemo- 
ratea party anniversary, met in a field or 
space near the public road, and there dis- 
played all sorts of party emblems, and had 
their firearms and their music, provided 
only they did not ‘‘ join in procession.” 

The LORD CHANCELLOR thought 
the words being ‘*who shall meet and 
jarade together, or join in precession,” 
would include such a ease. 

Amendments made. Report to be re- 
ceived on Thursday next. 

House adjourned till To-morrow. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS, 

Monday, March 4, 1850. 
Mixures.] Pusrrc Brtts.—1° Real Property 

Conveyance, 

2 Farmers’ Estate Society (Ireland) ; Registrar 
of Metropolitan Public Carriages ; Turnpike 

Road and Bridge Trusts (Ireland); Titles of 

Religious Congregations (Scotland). 


PRUSSIA AND DENMARK. 

Mr. SANDARS rose to put a question 
to the noble Lord opposite. He had given 
notice of his intention to put this question 
to the Secretary for Foreign Affairs, or 
in his absence to the noble Lord at the 
head of the Government ; and not observ- 
ng the Foreign Seeretary in his place, he 
hoped he should receive ‘a reply from the 
First Lord of the Treasury. He wished 
to know whether an answer had been 
reelved from Her Majesty’s Ministers at 
Frankfort and Berlin, in reply to the pro- 
posal of the Danish Government to renew 
the armistice on certain conditions, if those 
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conditions had been acceded to? If not, 
whether this provisional state of peace or 
war depending on six weeks’ notice on 
either side, was to be suffered to continue, 
on the part of England, to the serious 
hindrance and prejudice of the trade and 
commerce of the united kingdom? Hayv- 
ing also seen it stated in the sources of 
public information, that an armistice had 
been agreed on between Prussia and Den- 
mark, he wished to know whether the Go- 
vernment had any official information on 
the subject, and if they had, what were 
the terms and conditions? 

Lorp J. RUSSELL (in the absence of 
Viscount Palmerston) replied, that he did 
not think any official information had been 
received of a new armistice. But the 
negotiations for peace were still going on. 

Mr. SANDARS declared himself dis- 
satisfied with this answer; and gave notice 
that unless the noble Lord at the head of 
Foreign Affairs was in his place on the 
following day to answer his question, he 
should move the adjournment of the House 
for an hour, in order that he might make 
his appearance. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL wished to know 
from the hon. Member whether he intended 
to put this question in the form in which 
it stood on the paper ? 

Mr. SANDARS replied in the affirma- 
tive. 

Viscount PALMERSTON after a short 
period entered the House. 

Mr. SANDARS, seeing the noble Lord 
(Viscount Palmerston) in his place, begged 
to repeat the question of which he had given 
notice. It had been stated that an armis- 
tice had been agreed upon, and he wished 
to know whether the noble Lord had any 
information on the subject, and what was 
the nature of such armistice ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON: I am sorry 
to say that the report to which the hon. 
Gentleman has alluded is premature, and 
that the statement is not correct. No 
armistice—that is, no renewal of the ar- 
mistice—has as yet been agreed upon be- 
tween Denmark on the one hand, and 
Frankfort and Berlin on the other. Ter 
Majesty’s Government are in communica- 
tion with the three parties concerned, with 
the view of obtaining a fixed prolongation 
of the armistice, as well as with the view 
of obtaining a final settlement of the dis- 
pute; but as yet nothing definitive has 
been settled with regard to the armistice. 
The hon. Gentleman, and the House, un- 
der these circumstances, will not expect 
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me to go into the detail of the difficulties |in the pound in the course of collectign 
which prevent the renewal of the armis- | and the inspector (Mr. O’Brien) stated tha 
tice; but I may state that the armistice | he believed an improvement was taking 
continues de facto, and will continue, until | place in the state of the union. 
either one party or the other gives notice} Mr. P. SCROPE: Would the nob 
of its termination. Neither of the parties | Lord allow the paper to be printed from 
has yet given notice, and I do not expect | which he made this statement ? 
that either party has any wish, at present, | Lorp J. RUSSELL had only an 4). 
to give notice of the termination of the | stract of papers which were now in Ip. 
armistice. |land. He should have to send for them, 

Subject dropped. | but he had no objection to the whole state. 

|ment being laid upon the table as soon as 
SCARIFF UNION. | it could be received. 

Mr. P. SCROPE begged to ask the| Subject dropped. 
First Lord of the Treasury, whether he | 
had received a letter from the guardians of GREECE. 
the Scariff union, stating that during four} Mr. HUME was anxious to know the 
weeks out of six they had been unable to | state of the political relations between this 
give the necessary relief to the poor; that | country and Greece. Much anxiety was 
the workhouse was overcrowded, many be- | felt on the subject, and hopes were enter. 
ing compelled to remain in a shelterless | tained that there was to be a speedy set. 
condition under the walls; that twenty- | tlement of the existing differences, 
three persons had been seized with fever} Viscount PALMERSTON : The state 
in the probationary ward in one night; that | of affairs is this: It has been thought ne. 
there was no milk or bread for the sick in | cessary at last to make a peremptory de. 
the hospital; that some of the sick were | mand for certain reparation, for which ap- 
without shirts; that the clothing of others | plication has long been made by this cou. 
was sadly deficient; that the sheriffs’ offi-| try without success; and, that demand 
cers had seized all the goods in the house, | having been refused, reprisals have been 
for debts owing by the union; and that the; commenced, which consist in keeping in 
guardians were utterly unable to fulfil the | pledge certain property belonging to the 
duties enjoined on them by law. Te also | adverse parties as security for the payment 
wished to ask the noble Lord on whom hej of these demands. These reprisals have 
considered the responsibility rested of re- been carried to a certain extent, and by 
lieving the poor ? | the last return, dated, I think, on the 10th 

Lorp J. RUSSELL replied, that he | ult., I think that sufficient reprisals hal 
had received a letter upon this subject, | been made to answer all the demands 
which he had referred to the Poor Law! against the Greek Government. Meantime 
Commissioners in Ireland. He regretted | the good offices of the French Government 
that the returns on the subject were not as | have been offered and accepted, but the ne- 
complete as it was desirable they should | gotiator sent by the French Government 
be; they did not enter into all the neces- | had not arrived when the last accounts left, 
sary particulars. It appeared, however, I may also state, that notwithstanding 
from such information as had reached | what has occurred, the diplomatic relations 
them, that in the week ending the 16th of | between this country and Greece have not 
February, 1850, the number of persons re- been suspended. Mr. Wyse, although he 
ceiving relief was 2,546, and that the per-| has embarked on board a man of war, 
sons receiving outdoor relief were not less | has continued up to the last moment in di 
in number than 8.000. He could only | plomatic relations with the Government of 
state that there was great difficulty in col- | Greece; and, as a proof that no courtesy 
lecting the rates of that union; that some | was omitted on our part, 1 may mention 
statements had reached him which were} that the other day, on the anniversary of 
not consistent with the letter he had refer-| the birthday of either the King or the 
red to; that, up to the 29th of September, | Queen, I forget which, our fleet saluted 
the advances to that union amounted to! with all the honours on the occasion. 
20,0001.; that from the time the rate in | 
aid had been established it had received | GOVERNMENT OF WESTERN AUSTRALL. 
13,0007., and, from the 29th of last Sep- | Sin F. THESIGER said, that a few 
tember to the 26th of January, 2,0002. | days ago the hon. and learned Gentleman 
He understood there was now a rate of 4s. | the Attorney General, in reply to s qu 
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tion as to the government of Western Aus- 
tralia, had contended that, notwithstanding 
the expiration of the Act of Parliament, 
power still remained to make laws for the 
peace, order, and good government of the 
colony. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
had then rather humorously added, that 
taxation was generally admitted to be one 
of the essentials of good government. He 
(Sir F. Thesiger) now wished to ask the 
hon. and learned Gentleman whether that 
was an opinion formed after eareful consi- 
deration, or whether it was an off-hand an- 
swer to an unexpected question; and also 
whether his hon. and learned Friend ad- 
hered to the opinion he had expressed ? 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL said, it 
was not his habit to give opinions by which 
he was not prepared to abide. What he 
had said was, that the 10th Geo. IV. gave 
powers to the King or Queen to constitute 
a Council, and that Council had the power 
to make such laws as were necessary for 
order and good government. He stated 
his opinion to be that taxation was a part 
of good government, and that the council, 
notwithstanding the Act had expired, had 
still the power to pass laws for the good 
government of the colony. 

Sm F. THESIGER believed that the 
question asked of his hon. and learned 
Friend was, whether the existing body had 
power to make future laws after the expi- 
ration of the Act? 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
that what he had formerly observed was 
that the Act had expired, but the Council 
continued in force. 


Sin W. MOLESWORTH said, that the | 
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to create a Council, and that power having 
been exercised, the Council still continued 
to exist, and would exist, until revoked by 
the same power of the Crown. 

Sm W. MOLESWORTH had asked— 
had that Council, since the Ist of August 
last, the power to make any laws? That 
was his question. 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL would 
answer that question to-morrow, and he 
hoped satisfactorily. 

Sir F. THESIGER said, perhaps the 
hon. and learned Gentleman would also 
answer to-morrow whether the Council had 
the power to tax the colony ? 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL: Cer- 
tainly; or any other question that the hon. 
and learned Gentleman would propose to 
him. 


Subject dropped. 


PARLIAMENTARY VOTERS (IRELAND) 
BILL, 

The House having gone into Committee 
on this Bill, 

On Clause 2, 

Sir R. FERGUSON proposed the omis- 
sion of Clause 2. If the clause were suf- 
fered to remain, it would have a mischic- 
vous tendency by encouraging joint occu- 
pation. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL said, he had no 
wish to pass the clause, but he wished to 
take the opinion of Irish Members upon it. 
If he was to take the hon. Baronct as the 
foreman of the jury, the clause must be 
expunged. 

Mr. REYNOLDS said, he was not dis- 
posed to take the hon. Baronet as the fore- 


question, as put by the hon. and learned | man of the jury; and he thought the noble 
Gentleman the Attorney General was not! Lord, instead of taking the opinion of the 
ashe had framed it. He had asked whe- hon. Baronet, should take the opinion of 
ther the council, after the expiration of the | the representatives of popular constitu- 
Act, had power to make laws, and whether | encies. The hon. Baronet said, this joint 
those laws were legal or illegal ; and he | occupation would cause the subdivision of 
had especially asked, if they had made laws ‘land. He (Mr. Reynolds) did not believe 
as to the application of public money, whe- | that would be the effect; but where a farmer 
ther an indemnity would be necessary. | and his sons had land which would give to 
The hon. and learned Gentleman had then | each a rating of the required value, the 
proceeded to answer these questions in an | clause would give to each of them a vote, 
of-hand manner. |in the same manner as by joint occupation 
The ATTORNEY GENERAL denied | each would have a vote ina city or a bo- 
that his manner had been off-hand. Hej rough. There was a precisely similar 
had answered the question before, and he! clause in the Irish Parliamentary Reform 
would answer it again. In his opinion—| Bill, governing the franchise in cities and 
and he was prepared to abide by his opin- | boroughs. 
in—it might be wrong, and certainly if he! CoLtone. DUNNE had supported the se- 
differed with the hon. and learned Member | cond reading of the Bill, but he did not 
for Abingdon, of course it was wrong—in support this clause, and he agreed with the 
's opinion, the Act of Parliament having | hon. Baronet the Member for Londonderry 
xpired, and the Crown having the power | that this clause was most objectionable. 
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Mr. FITZPATRICK said, he should 


cordially support the proposition of the hon. 
Member for Londonderry, agreeing with 
him that the clause would have a most mis- 
chievous tendency; that it would act as 
an encouragement to a species of tenure 
alike injurious both to the landlord as well 
as the tenant. Taking into consideration 
the peculiar circumstances of Ireland at 
present, the vast changes taking place 


there in the distribution of land, all tend- | 


ing to a sound and more satisfactory con- 
dition, he thought this House could not be 
too careful in guarding against any legisla- 
tion which might give an inducement to 
revert to that wretched system of mis- 
management of property, from the evil 
effects of which all classes were now suffer- 
ing severely. 

Mr. FAGAN said, that this was a kind 
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| Mr. CLEMENTS said, they were ng 
| discussing the question of joint tenancy, 
| but of joint occupancy, which was a dif 
ferent thing. He hoped the House woul 
|not encourage the system of joint occ. 
| paney. Everybody connected with Ireland 
| Was aware of the evils of such a system, 
|andhe maintained that this clause would 
| have a tendency to continue that sys 
tem. 
| Mr. SADLEIR thought the noble 
| Lord at the head of the Government woul 
have to take upon himself the responsibi. 
lity of expunging or maintaining this 
clause. On a subject of this nature it was 
iutterly impossible to obtain unanimity, 
|e admired the intimation given by the 
{noble Lord on Friday evening that he 
| would, to a great extent, be guided by the 


| . * . . 
| opinions ot those Members of that House 


of Chandos clause, and the only way of| who were in favour of the great and lead- 


preventing intimidation being practised 
towards the tenants was to extend the 
franchise. 
joint tenancies were very numerous, and 
he did not see why persons so occupying 
land should be deprived of their franchise. 

Mr. GROGAN was very glad the noble 
Lord was disposed to comply with the Mo- 
tion of the hon. Baronet the Member for 
Londonderry. Ile believed a more mis- 
chievous clause could not have been econ- 
trived. He could not conceive anything 
more injurious to Ireland than the sub- 
division of property. 

Dr. POWER did not see how the ob- 
jection to the clause could arise, because 
if a man had a farm which would give to 
each of his three sons a vote, he could 
easily subdivide the farm, and give a vote 
to each of his three sons. [He thought they 
ought to extend the franchise as much as 
possible. 

Mr. GRATTAN had heard no reason 


whatever for omitting the clause. The 


truth was, landlords did not like joint | 


tenancies, because that would make them 
look after their land. It was not for the 
franchise. If four persons had a joifit oc- 


cupation of land, the hon. Baronet object- | 
ed to three of them having votes. He} 
said he did not see why they should be en- 
Ile should ask him, why | 


titled to vote. 
not? Did these men so conduct them- 
selves towards their tenants that they were 
afraid to trust them with votes ? 

Mr. R. M. FOX supported the clause, 
believing there was no more connection 
with joint occupancy and subdivision than 
existed between the acts of joining and 
dividing. 


It so happened that in Ireland | 


This was one 
There were at 
present at least two millions of acres in 
Ireland in joint occupancy, or occupied by 

tenants in common. He entreated the 
Government to pause before they put out 

this clause, which he thought it was wise 
'and sound policy to retain. There had 
never been conferred on the people of Ire- 
| land the franchise enjoyed by the people of 
|this country. It was notorious that the 
franchises given by the Irish Parliamentary 
| Reform Bill were not those which it was 
| the intention of the Government and of 
the Legislature to give. The decisions of 
ithe Judges had much curtailed the rightof 
voting in Ireland, and, even under this 
| Bill, the people of Ireland would have but 
'a stinted constituency. There were frar 
chises irrespective of residence and octt- 


jing principles of this Bill. 
|of the leading principles. 


| 
| pation; and there was the Sl. in fee fran- 
| chise, which was liable to great abuse 
\by the granting of rentcharges. How 


lcould they prevent that? By enlarging 
the franchise in respect of residence and 
occupation. Te did not think that land- 
lords would in future improve their political 
influence by the sacrifice of their property. 
Joint tenants had long enjoyed the frau- 
chise in England, and they had never 
heard of its being abused in this cout 
try. 

"Mr. ROEBUCK rose to ask for infor 
'mation at the hands of the Government. 
If he understood it, the objection to the 
| elause on that side of the House was that 
it would lead to the subdivision of pt 
perty. He would at once acknowledge 
that that was an enormous evil. But he 
wanted to know whether this clause legtti- 
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mately led to that conclusion, and, if it 
did, whether they would not be doing an 
injustice to the people of Ireland by omit- 
ting the clause. A large number of per- 
sons, say six or eight, might hold property, 
a factory for example, and it might be 
worth say 1,000/. a year. Were not these 
six or eight persons joint tenants of that 
roperty, and had they not a right to vote ? 
If they took out this clause, those persons 
could not vote; but one man, and one man 
oly, could vote. But it might be said they 
would have property so small, that at last 
they would get the whole country divided 
into 81. tenancies. But that depended on 
the landlords. He therefore asked the 
noble Lord, or those who had charge of 
the Bill, to explain this to the House. 

Lorpv J. RUSSELL said, it had been 
considered that persons occupying to the 
value of 87. a year should have a vote, and 
where there were two persons holding land 
together, and their occupation in point of 
value was 8/. each, these two persons 
would be qualified to vote as the one per- 
son who had a separate holding, and there- 
fore they thought that the clause might 
fairly be put in the Bill. Several Mem- 
bers, however, who were in favour of the 
Bill, were of opinion that the consequence 
of dividing holdings would’ be mischievous 
in Ireland, and they hoped this clause 
would not be inserted in the Bill. How- 
ever, he must say, so far as he had heard, 
there did not appear to be a general agree- 
ment that the clause would produce that 
effect, and therefore, not having the proof 
shown to him that the clause would be 
mischievous, he was prepared to adhere to 
his original intention. 

Mr. STAFFORD looked upon the state- 
msnt of the noble Lord as an indirect an- 
nouncement that the suggestions of Irish 
Members would only be favourably received 
if they came from one (the Ministerial) side 
of the House. But a word or two as to 
the effect of this clause. He would take 
the case of a tenant hostile to the landlord, 
and also of another tenant favourable to 
the landlord. Then he would take the 
case of a landlord anxious, by fair or by 
foul means, to increase his political influ- 
ence. Suppose the tenant was hostile to 
the landlord, and divided his farm into three 
parts, and, for the purpose of having three 
Votes, paid himself one-third of the poor- 
tates—when he presented one-third of the 
Poor-rate tickets, and proposed to deduct 
one third, the landlord would stop him at 
onee and say, ‘‘ You shall not subdivide 
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the farm; you are only in possession of 
one vote, and one only you shall have;” 
and then he would strike off two voters. 
He would next take the case of a tenant 
favourable to the landlord—when the ten- 
ant came with one poor-rate receipt, the 
landlord might say, ‘‘ You have two sons ; 
I wish to increase my Parliamentary influ- 
ence, so register your two sons.”” Then, 
in that case, the landlord would have the 
power to add two votes. On the whole, he 
considered that the effect of the joint-ten- 
ant clause would be to give a very large 
political power to the landlords throughout 
Ireland. 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
the only effect of the clause would be, that 
a landlord, instead of letting a farm of 
twenty-four acres, for instance, in three 
farms, might, if he chose, let it to three 
occupiers. It was, no doubt, desirable to 
have large farms; but if they wished to 
counteract the influence of the landlords, 
that could not be done by expunging this 
clause. Suppose a tenant joined his three 
sons in his occupation, the landlord would 
get three votes; and he could do so at 
present by having the farm split up into 
separate tenancies. Therefore, the mis- 
chief pointed out would not be remedied 
by expunging this clause; it was left open 
either way. 

Mr. H. A. HERBERT said, that the 
hon. and learned Gentleman had only put 
the case of a landlord who did not care a 
single farthing for his property, and who 
| would sacrifice his property to the making 
‘of votes. But the case put by his hon. 
| Friend the Member for North Northamp- 
tonshire was one where the landlord had 
|some regard for his property, but also 
| wished to have political influence. He 
would ask any hon. Gentleman, whether, 
on commencing improvements on his pro- 
|perty, he would not desire not to have 
| large farms with joint occupancy, but to 
j have every man holding his own land. 
| When he came into possession of his estate, 
_one half of it was held under joint tenan- 
cies, and he felt his first step should be to 
| get each tenant to hold separately his own 
land. The clause would give a dangerous 
power to the landlords; but it was an in- 
'strument which, though it might some- 
| times work favourably to them, was full of 
| danger, for it would lead to the creation 
| of fictitious voters. Considering how the 
| clause would affect the social condition of 
| Ireland, and believing that it would serve 
jas an inducement to landlords to create 
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fictitious votes, he had no hesitation in 
voting against it. 

Mr. HUME considered that they were 
not legislating there for the purpose of 
giving votes to landlords, and he must pro- 
test against the argument of the hon. 
Member for North Northamptonshire, when 
he supposed that they could not give a vote 
to a particular individual, but that it would 
favour the landlord to whom the property 
belonged. As a matter of justice they 
ought to give the votes to the persons oc- 
eupying the land and resident upon it, and 
then let the electors vote by ballot, and 


they might set at defiance the influence of | 


the priests at one side, and the landlords 
at the other. That was the way to meet 
ths objection, and he trusted the Govern- 
ment would persevere in the clause. 


Mr. SCULLY rejoiced that the Govern- | 


ment were resolved to maintain this clause. 
This was not a question between landlord 
and tenant, and he thought that view of 


the subject should have been left out of | 


the case altogether. In his county there 
were tenants who had occupied for twenty, 
thirty, and fifty years as joint tenants, and 


if this clause were not adopted, those par- | 


ties would be disfranchised. Before he 
sat down, he wished to refer to what had 
fallen from the hon. Member for North 
Northamptonshire with respect to an ob- 
servation made by the hon. Member for 
Carlow, and to say, in reply, that that was 
not a question of a borough at all. It was 
a national question; and any hon. Member 
who thought warmly on the subject of the 
franchise in Ireland was bound to give his 


opinion honestly and sincerely on the en- | 
With re-| 
gard to the opposition to this measure at | 
the other side of the House, he must say, | 


tire franchise of the country. 


that, although this question of the fran- 


chise might have been taken very coolly by | 
hon. Gentlemen opposite in the first in- | 


stance, it was now factiously opposed by 
them, as was shown by eight divisions in 


one night. The hon. Gentleman the Mem- | 


ber for North Northamptonshire had said 


that this clause would give power to the | 


landlords. If so, he (Mr. Scully) was sur- 
prised that the hon. Gentleman and those 
agreeing with him, who were so anxious 
an all occasions to support that class, 
should oppose the clause on that ground. 
Viscount CASTLEREAGIL begged of 
the House to recollect that they were legis- 
lating on this subject with very slight ideas 
of what the future constituency of Ireland 
would be under this Bill. They had no 
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means of judging, except from the retums 
which had been furnished by his right hon, 
Friend opposite. Taking the county of 
Down, the nearest guess he could make 
was, that the 81. rating would give a eo. 
stituency of 20,000; but if this joint ocey. 
pancy clause passed, he would be glad tp 
know what might the constituency be—not 
jless than 25,000 or 30,000, and what he 
| complained of was, that they had no means 
of knowing. It was very well to tell Gen. 
‘tlemen on that side of the House that they 
were illiberal, but he did not know whether 
hon. Gentlemen opposite had looked to the 
amount of the constituency in England, 
He found, by a return made in Mareh, 
1847, that the English constituencies were 
/reduced to an exceedingly small extent, 
|In the three counties of Bedford, Berk- 
shire, and Buckingham, the constituencies 
| were 4,000, 5,000, and 5,000; and even 
in Devonshire, Yorkshire, and Lancashire, 
the constituencies were limited. If they 
|inereased the constituencies in Ireland 
| 10,000 or 15,000, there would be reason 
| to complain that they were called upon to 
| legislate in this manner without informa. 
tion. 

Mr. ROEBUCK thought, that if the 
clause should have any political influence 
at all, it would be an influence in favour of 
| the landlord. He was willing to meet that 
by making a large constituency, and he 
was not to be stopped by the declaration 
of the noble Lord the Member for Down, 
that England had small constituencies. He 
hoped the Government would adhere to the 
clause. 

Viscount CASTLEREAGH: Then, 
the only way the Government will have to 
meet the difficulty is by increasing the 
number of representatives for Ireland. 

Sir F. THESIGER took it for granted 
that the clause was introduced because it 
was the opinion of the Government that it 
was desirable, in the system about to be 
established, such a clause as this, with re- 
gard to joint occupants, should be adopted; 
but the noble Lord at the head of the Go- 
vernment told them he had been disposed 
|to abandon the clause, with the notion 
| that several Irish Members thought i 
|would be desirable that such a clause 
should not be introduced. He certainly 
| understood that the noble Lord had aban- 
'doned the clause. But the noble Lord 
| having received encouragement from cer 
tain Gentlemen connected with Ireland at 
the other side of the House, stooped down 
to pick up the clause again, and insis 
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that it should form part of the Bill he pro- 

sed to the House. There was a great 
mistake with regard to the exact effect of 
this particular clause, and he thought the 
difficulty had arisen from the Government 
having refused the proposition of one of 
his hon. Friends the Member for Oxford- 
shire, the other night, that after the word 
“occupy,” ‘‘ tenant or owner” should be 
inserted. If those words were inserted in 
the first clause, the difficulty they were 
now discussing could not have arisen. 
This was not the question of a joint ten- 
ancy at all. It was admitted by the Go- 
yernment that, under the first clause, any 
occupation, no matter whether wrongful or 
rightful, if a party be on the rate, would 
give him the right to vote; and it was 
clear they were now considering a clause 
by which joint occupiers, who could get 
rated to the amount of 8/. each, would be 
entitled to vote. There might be no great 
nischief in that, while the parties holding 
as joint tenants were liable to the rent, 
and to all the liabilities to which the ten- 
ant is exposed, and each held a sufficient 
amount to give him a vote. There would 
beno difficulty in giving each person in that 
joint tenancy a right to vote under the 
English Reform Act. With regard to the 
Chandos clause in that Act, under a sub- 
sequent Act of Parliament, power was 
given to two persons, holding to the extent 
of 1001., to have each a vote under the 
Chandos clause; but how were they to 
hold? They were to hold as tenants liable 
toarent of 1007. But the question here 
was, whether a mere occupier, no matter 
how introduced, should have a vote. He 
might have been introduced against the 
will of the landlord ; the original occupier 
might have become a wrongful occupier, 
and hostile to the landlord ; wishing to in- 
troduee new occupiers and fresh voters on 
the land. He would have no difficulty in 
allowing persons to come into joint occu- 
pation with him of this land; and if he 
happened to get rated at a sufficient value, 
such persons so occupying would be en- 
titled to vote. He seriously asked the 
uoble Lord to look to the very great in- 
convenience and mischief that would arise 
from adhering to this clause; for it ap- 
peared to him (Sir F. Thesiger) that it 
would be very difficult to prevent fraud 
from being practised by different parties 
who were not entitled to be rated even in 
respect to value. Let it be understood 
that this was not a question of joint ten- 
aney at all, but a question of joint occupa- 
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tion, and a joint occupation as interpreted 
the other night, namely, an occupier, be 
he rightful or wrongful. 

CotoneL RAWDON said, that even 
taking this as a question of joint occu- 
pancy, would not the effect be to increase 
the representation of Ireland? There were 
two millions of acres held under those joint 
occupancies, and they must diminish the 
constituent body if they expunged this 
clause. He had no apprehension that pro- 
perty, cireumstanced as it then was in Ire- 
land, would suffer by this clause, for the 
minds of the landlords were now so set 
upon their property, that they would see 
that it increased in value without any 
reference to political interests. 

Mr. ANSTEY said, it was admitted on 
all hands that tenancy must be given up 
as the basis of the qualification in Ireland, 
and that occupancy must be substituted. 
As the English Reform Act empowered 
joint tenants to vote, the same privilege 
ought now to be extended to joint occu- 
piers in Ireland, provided each of their 
occupations was of sufficient value. It was 
no conclusive objection to say this would 
open a door for fraud ; nor had it been 
held so in the case of joint tenants. As 
no one could vote under this Bill unless he 
was rated to the extent of 8/., there could 
be no great amount of fraud practised. 
He thought the value was fixed much too 
high ; he would make the simple payment 
of any rate or tax sufficient to qualify. 
Still he would not attempt to retard this 
Bill; and he hoped the Government would 
not abandon the clause. 

Mr. SHEIL said, that at the present 
there was one great evil in Ireland con- 
nected with fictitious votes. The evil arose 
from a landed proprietor granting five or 
six annuities to his sons and nephews, who 
never derived any profit from the land, 
and did not occupy. They were register- 
ed ; and when an election came they went 
to the county town, and voted in favour of 
their father or uncle’s friend. To this 
abuse there was no check ; but under this 
clause there are two checks—rating and 
occupation. The check was double. The 
rate is set down in the rate book, and in 
order to be entered in the registry, the chief 
constable must certify the fact of occupation. 
Consider what the evil would be, on the 
other hand, if you denied the right of voting 
to joint occupiers in towns. In towns there 
was nothing more common than for three 
persons to enter into trade. [An Ion. 
Memser: This is the county franchise. ] 
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He knew it was the county franchise, but 
they were giving to the inhabitants of 
towns that did not return Members to Par- 
liament the county franchise. He was 
glad he was put in mind of the fact, that 
in Ireland there were abundance of towns 
containing from 10,000 to 12,000 inhabi- 
tants that do not return Members to Parlia- 
ment. There was, in the county of Tip- 
perary, Thurles, with about 8,000 inhabi- 
tants, Nenagh with 8,000 inhabitants, and 
Carrick with 8,000 inhabitants, without 
representatives ; was it not just that those 
towns which did not return Members 
to Parliament as boroughs should have 
votes for the county? In those towns 
where there were joint occupiers, carry- 
ing on trade together, and in common 
occupation, each person was liable for 
the rates—would they deprive every one 
of those men of their votes? He did not 
deny that evils might result from ficti- 
tious votes, but he would say the prepon- 
derance of evil lay in small constituencies. 
The noble Lord the Member for the county 
of Down had called their attention to the 
probable amount of the constituency of 
that county after the passing of this mea- 
sure; but he would suggest to the noble 
Lord that the only effect would be, that in 
future the noble Lord would have to fish 
with nets instead of with lines for votes. 
Mr. M. J. O'CONNELL said, that if 
the clause was rejected, the result would be 
to disfranchise joint occupiers generally. 
At present there was no mention in the 
Act of joint occupiers in boroughs; some 
barristers held that they were disfranchised 
thereby; and he had known a man occu- 
pying a 40/. house disfranchised, because 
a party was joined with him in the lease, 
for the purpose of securing the rent. If 
this clause were rejected, any landlord who 
chose to do so might disfranchise his ten- 
ants, by insisting on nominal parties being 
put in the leases as security. He did not 
think that the practice of splitting occupa- 
tions would be diminished by refusing the 
franchise; that system was to be got rid of 
by other laws. If there was any need for 
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Parliamentary returns that had been fur. 
nished, for they presented a fallacious view 
with regard to the nature of the constitu. 
ency that might be created by this Bill, 
He had looked with some care to the pro. 
bable amount of the constituency of the 
county of Tipperary under this Bill. He 
took into account the arrangements which 
within his own personal knowledge were 
made for further and increased emigration 
from the south of Ireland; the numerous 
evictions that had taken place even since 
the date of those returns; and the mea. 
sures, by means of notices to quit, which 
were now taking to carry out further the 
system of extermination and the consolida. 
tion of farms; and he could assure the Com. 
mittee there would be no such number of 
voters under this Bill as some hon. Gen- 
tlemen seemed to think. The class of 8, 
occupiers would not be so numerous as 
hon. Gentlemen thought they would be. 
He could give an accurate return with re- 
spect to the borough of Carlow. A short 
time since the constituency of Carlow 
amounted to 471 voters. By an alphabet- 
ical list up to the Ist of February, 1850, 
the number of persons who would appear 
to be entitled to vote if this Bill should pass, 
amounted to 445; but that alphabetical 
list was utterly worthless for a guide as to 
the constituency under this Bill. There 
were numbers of persons named two, three, 
four, and five times over; there were num- 
bers who had either died or emigrated, 
and the actual number of voters at that 
moment in the borough of Carlow en- 
titled to vote at an election was 23), 
being 210 less than the actual number re- 
presented by the alphabetical list. He 
had taken pains to ascertain the numbers 
that would be entitled to vote after the 
passing of this Bill, and in Carlow the ut- 
most extent of the constituency would only 
be 300. 

Sm R. PEEL: Sir, I am disposed to 





concur in the opinion expressed by the 
| noble Lord at the head of the Government 
at about a quarter past five this evening, 


le oe > 
‘in favour of the omission of this clause. | 


protection against fictitious votes, it would| am one of those who are in favour of an 
bs for the House to adopt other measures. | extensive franchise, and if I had had the 

Mr. SADLEIR said, that if, as had | opportunity of giving my vote on a former 
been suggested by the noble Lord the occasion, I should have given it in favour 
Member for the county of Down, the re-|of an 8/. as against a 151. qualification. 
tention of this clause would give to any | At the same time, while I am desirous of 
particular class of voters an undue influ- | establishing an extensive franchise, I am 
ence, no person would more strenuously | equally desirous that it should be a bond 
oppose it than he would; but he believed | fide one. I should support any plan which 
that no reliance could be placed on saad basneaeni effectual for obtaining that end, 
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and for fulfilling that which the Legislature 
intended; but, above all, I should attempt, 
as far as possible, to discourage that 
abominable system of creating fictitious 
yotes—to the prevalence of which system, 
while the 40s. freehold franchise existed, 
| attribute not only much of the perjury 
and corruption which have prevailed in 
Ireland, but also many of the social evils 
of that country. Now, this I am willing 
to admit, that if there be a bond fide 
tenant or bond fide joint-tenants—for in- 
stance, if three persons take a farm, and 
contract to pay 601. a year rent for 
it, and that each of these three per- 
sons are equally bond fide responsible 
to the landlord for the rent which they 
jointly undertake to pay—I am willing to 
admit that in that case each of these per- 
sons should be entitled to be placed on the 
register, and to vote at elections. I am 
also willing to admit that if there be two 
or three partners in a concern, for instance 
a paper manufactory, or any other manu- 
factory—each of those persons bead fide 
contributing a certain amount of capital 
for carrying on the concern, each of the 
partners being duly rated, each responsible 
for the engagements of the concern—in 
that case, also, each of these persons 
should be entitled to vote. But I am 
apprehensive of great abuse from the effect 
of this clause, which makes each person 
upon his being rated entitled to vote. 
When hon. Gentlemen opposite argue in 
favour of the clause, they cannot help using 
the words “‘each tenant.’’ Tenancy is 
the test which their own good sense and 
discretion suggests for determing the qua- 
lification to vote. Now, I admit that 
each tenant—each bond fide tenant equally 
responsible for the rent—ought to have 
the right of being registered as a voter. 
That is the law both of England and 
Scotland. But you are not about to im- 
pose that restriction of tenancy or joint 
tenancy, which in your speeches you un- 
consciously suggest as the proper restric- 
tion, in addition to that of simple rating 
—on the right to vote at elections. 
Hon. Gentlemen say that the payment of 
the rate will be of itself a sufficient se- 
curity against abuse. That I greatly 
doubt. What will be the amount of rate 
actually payable upon an 8J. rating? It may 
be manifestly the interest of the landlord, 
particularly upon the approach of a general 
election, to make himself responsible for 
the rate due from the occupying tenant; 
that is, for the payment of 8s. or 10s. at 
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the utmost. That will be the entire amount 
of the security against abuse, if your qua- 
lification rests simply on rating. We 
all know that under the old system of 
** scot and lot” voting, it was the constant 
practice for candidates to pay the rates due 
by poor electors, not only the amount of 
current rates, but also of all arrears of 
rates, in order to qualify the voter. I have 
no doubt that the same will be done if this 
clause were agreed to; that in many coun- 
ties, during a close contest, the landlords 
will undertake to provide the necessary 
funds for the payment of the rates of ten- 
ants unable or unwilling to pay for them- 
selves. Will it not be possible, under this 
word “‘ occupancy,” for a landlord wishing 
to increase his electioneering influence, to 
say to his tenants, ‘‘I will accept your sons 
as joint tenants with you; they shall be 
rated, but for the payment of the rate 
I will be responsible.”’ If that practice 
ean be established—if you can place on 
the rate the son of the tenant, as well as 
the tenant, the labourer as well as the em- 
ployer of labour—you are about to intro- 
duce great abuses in the representative 
system—you are about to give encourage- 
ment to the landlord again to resort to 
practices similar in nature to those which 
so unfortunately divided Ireland into a vast 
number of 40s. freeholds — effectual for 
their purpose, in the eye of the law—but 
as perfectly different from the bond fide 
40s. franchise which we have in England 
as it is possible for any two franchises to 
be. If the word ‘ tenant” had been in- 
troduced in the clause, and the right of 
voting had been given to bond fide tenancy 
with rating, the case would have been dif- 
ferent. But if the word ‘‘ occupancy’ be 
alone retained, I consider that grave abuses 
are likely to result from it; and, while I 
am perfectly prepared to support any clause 
which will enable bond fide tenants, each 
of whom are responsible for the payment 
of the rent, to exercise the right of voting, 
I must, as at present advised, take the 
course which, about an hour since, the 
noble Lord (Lord J. Russell) professed his 
intention to take, and vote for the omission 
of this clause. 

Mr. REYNOLDS thought that some 
difficulties would arise in cases where se- 
veral partners participated in the profits 
of the business, while the lease was held 
in the name of one person only, but all of 
the partners were liable to the payment of 
rent. 

Mr. HENLEY considered that under 
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this clause the boards of guardians would 
have, not only the power of creating a con- 
siderable number of fictitious votes, but 
also of destroying a great number. In the 
ease of a joint occupancy of 80I., there 
would be ten votes; if a board of guar- 
dians chose to strike off 11. off the 801. 
rating, the whole of the ten votes would 
be disfranchised. Any board of guardians 
disposed to exercise this power, could easily 
say that the tenement, not being in so 
good a state of repair as they expected, 
the amount of rating ought to be reduced, 
or numerous other excuses of a similar 
kind. 

Motion made, and Question put, ‘‘ That 
the Clause, as amended, stand part of the 
Bill.” 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 144; 
Noes 104: Majority 40. 

Clause agreed to. 

Clause 3. 

Sim F. THESIGER sgaid, that as he un- 
derstood the proposition of the Govern- 
ment, it was not their intention to interfere 
with the existing franchises, except so far 
as they depended on occupation ; but that 
it was intended to create a new franchise, 
which was in fact created by the first 
clause of the Bill. He would therefore 
suggest, in order to make the matter per- 
fectly clear, that there should be intro- 
duced in the clause then before the Com- 
mittee, after the enacting words, the words 
‘*‘in addition to those qualified by law to 
register and vote at any election upon 
rights acquired in virtue of any qualifica- 
tion not requiring occupation.” 

Sir W. SOMERVILLE said, that as 
the words were the same as those intro- 
duced in the first clause of the Bill, and 
for the same object, he had no objection to 
their insertion. 

Mr. REYNOLDS considered the whole 
of the clause as a most dangerous one— 
one which was a departure from the prin- 
ciple of the Bill, and was of opinion that 
it ought to be expunged altogether. As 
he did not think, however, that he should 
succeed in dividing the House on the ques- 
tion, he should merely content himself with 
protesting against the clause. 

The words to be inserted in the clause. 

Sir F. THESIGER then moved the 
omission of the words in the clause giving 
the right of voting to persons possessed of 
estates for life of the value of 5/.; the 
words proposed to be omitted being ‘ or 
for his own life (such tenant for life) not 
being a lessee or assignee of a lessee at a 
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St. Germans was before the House, pr. 
posing a 5l. freehold franchise of inherit. 
ance, the noble Lord at the head of the 
Government stated that he had great ob. 
jection to a franchise founded upon a 40s, 
freehold for life, on account of the abuses 
to which it might lead, but saw no reason 
why a freehold of inheritance should be 
retained so high as 51. Now, the proposed 
franchise was not one of the value of 5i,, 
but a freehold ‘* rated as of the value of 
5l.”” A person, therefore, who held a 
freehold for life, though not of the value 
of 5/., or perhaps not more than 4(;., 
would, if he could get his freehold rated 
as of the value of 5/., be entitled to vote, 
thereby opening the door to abuse, which 
would, in his opinion, be prevented if the 
franchise were confined to a freehold of 
inheritance. 

Mr. GRATTAN said, that there ap. 
peared to be some misapprehension as to 
the powers of the boards of guardians in 
creating fictitious votes. In point of fact, 
the guardians had not the power to puta 
single amendment on the rate. 

Mr. M. J. O°CONNELL expressed hin- 
self anxious to hear the opinions of the Go- 
vernment on the subject of the proposed 
Amendment. 

Mr. HATCHELL considered that the 
remarks of the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Member for Abingdon, with r- 
spect to under value or over rating, went 
to the entire principle of the Bill, and ap- 
plied equally to the question of the 81. 
rating as to this clause. The hon, and 
learned Gentleman did not object to per 
sons voting who were possessed of estates 
in fee or in tail, but confined his objections 
to possessors of estates for life, and ap- 
peared to think that the clause referred to 
leaseholds for life. That, however, was 
neither the object nor the meaning of the 
clause. The true construction of the clause 
was, that a party to be entitled to the fran- 
chise should be possessed, as tenant for 
life, of an estate of a certain value, whieh 
estate was to be carved out of the inhe- 
ritance. If there were any words which 
would appear to the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman better calculated to remove the 
ambiguity, he would have no objection to 
their insertion. 

Amendment withdrawn. 

Sm F. THESIGER thought at first 
that the wording of the clause could 
made to bear the construction which he 
had put upon them; but from the & 
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planations of the hon. and learned So- 
licitor General for Ireland he was satis- 
fed of its true construction, and he had 
therefore withdrawn his objection. How- 
ever, he now begged to call attention 
to the Amendment which he was about 
to propose, which was to omit all the 
words after the word ‘‘ hereditaments”’ in 
the 33rd line, down to the words “or up- 
wards.” At present they stood, ‘ which 
shall be rated in the last rate for the time 
being under the said Acts for the more 
effectual relief of the destitute poor in Ire- 
land as of the net annual value of 51. or 
upwards,”’ He proposed to insert in their 
stead the words, ‘‘ over and above all rents 
and charges payable out of or in respect of 
same.” The Committee would understand 
the object he had in view in omitting these 
words, and inserting the substituted ones. 
They had now come to an important ques- 
tim, Agreeing, as they all did, in the 
necessity of making up for the deficiency 
in county constituencies in Ireland, and 
agreeing that for such purpose it was ne- 
cessary to create a new class of voters, the 
question then arose whether, in creating 
anew frechold constituency in the counties, 
they would take rating as the test of bond 
fide frecholders of a certain value. Now, 
hon. Members were aware that at present, 
uder the 10th Geo. IV., there was no 
freehold franchise under the amount of 101. 
in Ireland, and that every person holding 
to that amount was required to occupy, in 
order to entitle himself to the franchise. 
Hon, Members were aware that at the pre- 
sent moment, with one slight exception, 
there was an invariable distinction between 
the franchise as it existed in counties and 
boroughs; and that as regarded the fran- 
chise in the county, it was invariably based 
upon property. The 40s. freehold in Eng- 
land was a freehold under which a man 
possessed value to that amount, whilst the 
freehold that gave the party a right to vote 
in Ireland was one under which the party 
bad a beneficial interest; and the distine- 
tion had been preserved between the fran- 
chise as it existed in counties—being based 
on property—and boroughs, which rested 
moccupation, since the Reform Bill. They 
were then about to make an extraordinary 
change in their system, and to create an 
entirely new class of freehold voters. They 
were about to declare that property should 
no longer be the basis of qualification; and 
by that clause, if adopted, persons who did 
not hold a shilling beneficial interest in 
freehold would be entitled to the franchise. 
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He was particularly desirous of following 
the course on the present occasion which he 
had ever pursued since he had had the 
honour of obtaining a seat in that House, 
with regard to questions similar to the pre- 
sent. In 1844, as the noble Lord at the 
head of Her Majesty’s Government was 
aware, the Government with which he (Sir 
F, Thesiger) had the honour to be connect- 
ed, introduced a Bill for the purpose of 
supplying the deficiency which arose in 
the county constituencies in Ireland, and 
proposed to create a new class to supply 
that deficiency, who were to be rated at 
301., the other class being, where parties 
held by freehold tenure an inheritance of 
dl. over all charges. To that principle the 
noble Lord, as far as he (Sir F. Thesiger) 
was able to watch his course, had hither- 
to adhered, and at different times had 
strongly contended for it. In 1841 the 
noble Lord objected to the introduction of 
the Chandos clause, not because it was 
calculated to lead to abuses, but because 
it violated a principle. He had not before 
heard sentiments from the noble Lord 
which differed from that view; but he (Sir 
F. Thesiger) conceived that up to the in- 
troduction of the Bills introduced in the 
last and previous’ Session, the noble Lord 
sustained the same views which he had pre- 
viously done in that House. But at pre- 
sent he came forward with a Bill which 
sweptaway all such instructions, andin which 
it was proposed to base the county consti- 
tuency, not on property, but on rating. Now, 
let them consider the question before them. 
It was clear that any person who could get 
his name inserted upon the rate as of the 
value of 51. would be entitled to be regis- 
tered, and would be registered, although he 
might not have paid a single rate at the 
time of registration —- because the six 
months’ possession or receipts of rents 
previous to the 6th of July was the ground 
on which he was entitled to be registered. 
A party was entitled to be registered al- 
though he had not paid his rates between the 
5th of January and the 6th of July. The 
party might never have been on the rate 
before the 5th of January, and therefore al- 
though bound to pay all rates before that 
date, yet, inasmuch as he might not have 
been rated at all, no rates might be due 
from him, and therefore he would be entitled 
to be registered. Well, was the condition 
of such a party, a person possessing pro- 
perty? He took the case of a party who 
held for lives renewable for ever. That 
party might be rated for the full amount 
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of property without possessing one shilling 
beneficial interest; yet it was clear if he 
paid a rate of 5/. he would be entitled to 
be on the rate. He would suppose the 
case of a person who borrowed money 
to buy, and afterwards mortgaged his 
freehold: that person would be in receipt 
of no profit, yet would be entitled to be a 
5l. freeholder under the present clause, 
though he had not a farthing beneficial in- 
terest, being obliged to pay it away to the 
mortgagee. Thus they introduced persons 
who might be paupers. They afforded the 
opportunity to persons to register who had no 
property and no independence. At a gene- 
ral election, for instance, the landlords might 
be ready enough to pay rates for these par- 
ties; and thus, instead of creating what 
they all desired, a free constituency, they 
were creating a low dependent class, that 
would be entirely at the mercy of those 
who had advanced money on property, and 
were thus destroying the principle on which 
the franchise ought to be conceded; and 
that was the question they were then to 
decide. The question was, would the noble 
Lord bestow the franchise on such persons 
when he considered what the effect would 
be? Of course he might assume from the 


introduction of similar Bills in previous 
Sessions, that the noble Lord had now 


changed his views on the subject. It had 
been said, that from the constant waste 
and renewal of our bodily particles, at the 
expiration of seven years not a single atom 
remained of those which constituted our 
bodies at the commencement of that pe- 
riod; but he must say that the mental 
changes were still more extraordinary 
than the bodily, because he had seen 
them effected all in one night. They had 
seen the noble Lord at the head of Her 
Majesty’s Government throwing the shield 
of, conservatism before the Reform Act 
when assailed last night by the Motion 
of the hon. Member for Montrose; whilst 
immediately afterwards they had the 
same noble Lord coming down and sup- 
porting a Bill infinitely more destructive to 
the Reform Act in Ireland, than the mea- 
sure proposed by the hon. Member for 
Montrose. He assured the noble Lord he 
viewed with great fear the course he was 
pursuing; because he was satisfied there 
was great danger in it to their existing 
institutions, and that if he proceeded in 
such a course—at one period letting the 
reins loose, and then tightening them, ac- 
cording to the exigencies of the times—he 
would be ultimately dragged headlong by 
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those who were desirous of a downwanj 
tendency in our institutions, and who 
were anxious of introducing more of the 
democratic leaven into them. He could 
assure the noble Lord these Gentlemen 
were fully satisfied that he was playing the 
part which would assist the object they 
had decidedly and unmistakeably in view, 
He (Sir F. Thesiger) viewed the present 
measure with considerable alarm, because 
he saw it would naturally entail a similar 
measure for England. [‘‘ Hear, hear!” 
He heard the sentiment cheered, and 
adopted by the hon. Gentlemen on the op. 
posite side, who felt it was the first move. 
ment in the direction which they wished to 
pursue. He called on the noble Lord not 
to deliver himself over to the views of those 
Gentlemen, who differed so widely from 
him as to the preservation of their ancient 
institutions. He called on the Commit. 
tee of that House to adopt his (Sir F, 
Thesiger’s) view of the clause, and decide 
if they were to create a new 5l. consti- 
tuency, to make it a bond fide freehold to 
that amount, instead of adopting the no- 
ble Lord’s fictitious and colourable project 
of placing parties’ names on the rate, and 
not requiring payment to entitle them to 
be placed thereon. 

Amendment proposed, page 2, line 33— 

“To leave out the words ‘which shall be 
rated in the last rate for the time being under 
the said Acts for the more effectual relief of the 
destitute poor in Ireland.”’’ 

Lorp J. RUSSELL said, the proposal 
was to give the right of voting to persons 
who held property of the value of 5I., and 
who were owners in fee, or in possession 
of an estate for life of that amount. He 
declared the proposal was not open to the 
hon. and learned Gentleman’s objection. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman stated 
that a party might have no property what- 
ever, or if in possession of property it 
might be mortgaged to such an amount as 
would render it valueless to him; but it 
struck him (Lord J. Russell) that the hon. 
and learned Gentleman failed in making 
out his case. In his opinion the occupiers 
of 8/. ratings and those holding property 
of 51. annual value, were persons that 
might safely be entrusted with the fran- 
chise. If the hon. and learned Gentleman 
had said ‘‘ Do not touch the Reform Bill, 
which provides a sufficient constituency, 
then he (Lord J. Russell) could have uw 
derstood his proposition; but half the 
speech of the hon. and learned Gentleman 
went to show that he concurred with the 
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Government with which he had been con- 
nected in altering the Irish Reform Act. 
The question, therefore, was not whether 
the Irish Reform Act should be altered, 
but whether the 30/. occupation and free- 
hold qualification, mentioned by the hon. 
and learned Gentleman, or the franchise 
proposed by Her Majesty’s Government at 
present, would be the better for Ireland. 
They adopted the principle of the present 
Bill, which assumed that the franchise 
would be conferred on a sufficient number 
of electors, and that these electors would 
be possessed of the required amount of 
property. That cases of fraud might arise, 
he was not prepared to contradict, because 
in England and Scotland parties were 
fraudulently placed on the franchise who 
had no right to be on it, and, therefore, 
he was not going to maintain that such 
would not occur in Ireland. However, 
the system was not open to general objec- 
tin; on the contrary, he believed the 
electors would have sufficient property, and 
would possess a degree of intelligence and 
respectability, sufficient to enable them to 
exercise their right. The hon. and learned 
Gentlemen had asserted that by acceding 
to such measures as the present, they were 
incurring dangers of a more serious nature 
than could be expected to result from the 
adoption of the measure of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Montrose. He (Lord J. Russell) 
would not stop to institute a comparison 
between the two measures ; but he would 
say, he did not conceive it to be the best 
way to preserve their institutions, to adopt 
on all occasions conservative courses, and 
deny all reforms which, even in themselves, 
were useful and capable of being defended 
on sound principles. He had been told at 
the time of the Reform Bill, that reform 
should be refused, and conservation ad- 
hered to. But he had lived to see the day 
when he heard hon. Gentlemen who enter- 
tained these views ejaculate, ‘ Thank 
Heaven, our objections to the Reform Bill 
were ill founded, and not adopted; because 
in these revolutionary times neither we nor 
our institutions have been exposed to the 
perils with which we have been surround- 
ed.” Therefore he was of opinion that 
those who called themselves ‘‘ conserva- 
tives” were most revolutionary, and that 
the best way to preserve their institutions 
was to do away with the exclusiveness that 
heretofore prevailed. 

_Lonp J. MANNERS briefly expressed 
his dissatisfaction at the reply of the noble 
lord at the head of Her Majesty’s Go- 
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vernment, which did not meet the able 
statement of his hon. and learned Friend 
the Member for Abingdon ; and therefore 
he hoped the Committee would adopt the 
Amendment of his hon. and learned 
Friend. 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
that the effect of his hon. and learned 
Friend’s Amendment would be to give the 
franchise to freeholders possessing what 
was now called a beneficial interest, which 
would occasion considerable doubt, and 
revive the old mischief occasioned by rais- 
ing the question of beneficial value before 
the barrister. In lieu of that the Govern- 
ment took the simple criterion of rating. 

Mr. G. A. HAMILTON thought that, 
without reference to party questions, it 
would be most desirable to have bond fide 
and not fictitious votes. The test adopted 
in the clause was rating, but he was of 
opinion that a beneficial interest was a 
better criterion. 

Mr. REYNOLDS declared that, if the 
words proposed to be omitted were left out, 
the landlords would be enabled to make 
voters by wholesale. Even as the clause 
stood it would enable the landlords to 
swamp the ratepayers with 5/. voters. No 
residence was required, and only six 
months’ receipt of the rents and profits, 
and if he were to give the clause a name, 
he should call it ‘‘ a clause to enable the 
landlords of Ireland to manufacture, with- 
out limit, as many fictitious votes as might 
suit their purpose.” 

Mr. SADLEIR had also a very great 
objection to the clause as it stood, because 
it created a right of voting wholly irrespec- 
tive of inhabitancy, and would add very 
much to the number of fictitious votes. 
But if the Amendment of the hon. and 
learned Member for Abingdon were adopt- 
ed, it would open the door to the greatest 
frauds. The plain result of the Amend- 
ment would be, to substitute the test of 
swearing for the test of rating. 

Question put, ‘That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 106; 
Noes 36: Majority 70. 

Sm F. THESIGER said, that he did 
not think it was reasonable that parties 
should be rated, and not required to pay 
rates, as was the case under this clause. 
He should, therefore, propose a proviso to 
the effect— 


“ That no person should be registered under 
this clause unless all rates made up to the Ist of 
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January in each year should be paid by the Ist of 
July.” 

This would place them on the same footing 
as the 81. voters. 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
that when a party was not an occupier 
under this clause, he would not be rated, 
but the rates would be paid by the occupier. 
If the owner was the occupier, he would 
be rated. 

Mr. REYNOLDS thought the proposal 
of the hon. and learned Member for Abing- 
don was reasonable, and he should vote for 
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it if it was pressed toa division. An owner | 


of property might let it to parties who 
might get greatly in arrear with the rates, 
He feared this clause would tend to the 
manufacture of fictitious votes. 

Mr. SCULLY argued that care should 
be taken that all rates due should be paid 
before parties under this clause should be 
entitled to vote. 

Amendment withdrawn. 

Clause agreed to, as was Clause 4. 

Clause 5. 

Mr. HATCHELL, in answer to a ques- 
tion from Sir R. Ferguson, said that the 
object of the clause was to prevent a per- 
son having the franchise for a borough, pos- 
sessing also a vote for the county arising 
out of the same property. 

Mr. C. ANSTEY thought the two last 
lines in the clause, “in respect of which 
he would be entitled to vote at an election 
for such city, town, or borough,’’ should 
be left out, as inconsistent with the other 
provisions of the Bill. 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL explain- 
ed that, in England, if a person had half 
a dozen franchises in a borough, all of 
which were borough franchises, he could 
not vote for the county; but if he had an 
occupation franchise in a borough, and also 
other freehold property within the limits of 
the borough, he could vote for the county 
in respect of that freehold. 

Sir D. NORREYS proposed leaving 
out the words ‘‘ in respect to any lands,”’ 
in order to define more clearly that the 
voter might vote, having a freehold of 
which he had not the occupancy. 

Sm F. THESIGER said, that a man 
might possess two descriptions of property 
in a borough, and with respect to one he 
might be entitled to vote for the borough 
or for the county, but was registered for 
the borough and not for the county; but 
with respect to the other was entitled to 
vote for the county and be registered for 
the county, 
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* The ATTORNEY GENERAL gig 
that an individual could not be registered 
| for county and borough on one property; 
and the object of the clause was to prevent 
any one from voting for both county an 
borough on the same property. 

Mr. R. C. HILDYARD did not see why 
a party happening to live in a borough 
| should be placed in a better position thay 
one living in a county, by having a double 
| vote. The simpler and juster course would 

be to enact that no one should be entitled 
| to interfere in a county election if his pro. 
perty was situated in a borough. 

Sin G. GREY said, that the effect of 
the hon. and learned Gentleman’s proposal 
would be to disfranchise person now hay. 
ing a county vote because they happened 
to live in a borough. 

Mr. R. C. HILDYARD expressed his 
opinion that the clause would give an wu. 
due influence to the boroughs. 

Mr. HAYTER said, it was clear that 
a person having freehold property in 
a borough was entitled to vote for the 
county in respect of that property. What 
was done was to make the alteration with 
respect to Ireland. 

Sir F. THESIGER could not see any- 
thing undesirable in a man having two pr- 
perties in a borough voting for the county 
upon one of them. In this respect he was 
content with the law as it was in England. 

Amendment withdrawn; Clause agreed 





to. 
On Clause 6, 

Mr. G. A. HAMILTON proposed the 
addition of certain words with respect to 
the borough franchise, to preserve the 
rights of the existing 101. voters. 

Sir W. SOMERVILLE objected to the 
addition. 

Lorpv J. MANNERS said, if these 
householders were not to be disfranchised, 
the words proposed by his hon. Friend the 
Member for the University of Dublin ought 
to be added. But if they were to be dis 
franchised, let the intention be declared at 
onee. 

Mr. REYNOLDS said, that the first 
clause of the Bill had deprived a large and 
respectable class of the franchise who were 
registered under the 101. qualification. He 
presumed the same would be the effect of 
the present clause, and that those rege 
tered as leaseholders would be swept 
away. 

Sir F. THESIGER said, that his ob- 
ject had been from the first to preserve te 
existing franchise, and to make this 
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not 8 substitute, but a supplement—to use 
the words of the noble Lord at the head 
of the Government—to the Reform Bill. 
He had been desirous that the words pro- 
posed by his hon. Friend the Member for 
the University of Dublin, at the end of the 
frst clause, should have extended further, 
and included the case of every existing 
county franchise. However, the commit- 
tee had decided otherwise, and now the 
question was, how far they should preserve 
the existing rights of the boroughs. THe 
yas disposed to preserve every existing 


right. 

“giz W. SOMERVILLE observed, that 
it was proposed to do the same thing 
with regard to the boroughs that had 
been done in reference to the counties. 

Mr. G. A. HAMILTON said, all he 
desired was, that the Committee would ac- 
cept the words he proposed, in order that 
the existing occupation franchise might 
not be disturbed. 

Mr. SADLEIR wished to understand 
what the intentions of the Government 
were. The question was important, as 
the clause would operate extensively in 
cities and towns. 

Sm W. SOMERVILLE said, that the 
question was not raised by the Amendment 
of the hon. Member for Dublin University, 
who proposed that all franchises should be 
preserved which did not require occupa- 
tion. 

Sr G. GREY apprehended that the 107. 
qualification for mere ocenpation was to be 
swept away, and a rating to the poor sub- 
stituted. 

Amendment agreed to. 

Mr. GROGAN then moved to omit, in 
line 25, the words ‘any lands, tene- 
ments, or hereditaments,’’ as leading to 
doubts and litigation. 

Six F. THESIGER wished to know if 
by this clause a person should be enti- 
tled to vote for two houses, or counting- 
houses, or warehouses, or shops? He pre- 
sumed he did not, but that it was intended 
by the clause that a man should vote for a 
house and land, or a warehouse and land, 
ora counting-house and land. But the pre- 
ceding words were ‘‘ in respect of any lands, 
tenements, or hereditaments,’’ which any 
lawyer would tell them that two houses or 
twenty houses would be included in them. 
It would be desirable to omit the words, or 
explain them by specific words. 

Sin D. NORREYS said, that nothing 
would be more mischievous than to leave 
out the words. If this Bill were to receive 
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the interpretations of the hon. Members for 
Abingdon and Dublin, it would disfranchise 
a large portion of the constituency of Ire- 
land. But he hoped the Government 
would be firm in resisting the insertion of 
the clause. 

Mr. M. J. O’°CONNELL argued that if 
the words proposed to be left out were 
omitted, the Irish franchise would not 
thereby be assimilated to the English 
franchise, inasmuch as the English Act 
contained the words ‘ or other building.” 

CoLtoyeL DUNNE had not the slightest 
doubt that the Bill, as it stood, would 
have the effect of restricting the fran- 
chise beyond the intentions of Parlia- 
ment. He hoped, therefore, that Her 
Majesty’s Government would _ interpose 
no objection to the union of different 
tenements in order to make up the fran- 
chise. 

Mr. C. ANSTEY said, that was the 
very point of discussion. Ina Bill which 
changed the franchise from tenure to rat- 
ing, they ought to follow the analogy of 
the Irish poor-law, to which this measure 
was a supplement. In the rating under 
that law every description of property was 
taken into account, whether occupied under 
one or under various titles. As, therefore, 
occupation and payment of rates were in- 
tended to confer the franchise, the analogy 
ought to be strictly carried out, and no 
words be introduced which would deprive a 
qualified occupier who had paid his rates of 
the right to vote, by creating a distinetion 
not recognised in the Poor Law Act. With 
regard to the Amendment for leaving out 
the words ‘“‘ lands, tenements, or heredita- 
ments,” he hoped it would be unani- 
mously rejected, for it would materially 
add to the hardship and inconsisteney of 
the Act. 

Mr. GROGAN said, the sense of the 
House appeared to be against the Amend- 
ment; and, therefore, he would not press it. 

Amendment withdrawn. 

Sm D. NORREYS, after the above 
words, ‘‘lands, tenements, or heredita- 
ments,’’ moved the omission of the words 
‘* or any house, warehouse, counting-house 
or shop, either separately or jointly with 
any land within such city, town, or bo- 
rough, occupied as tenant under the 
same landlord, or occupied as owner,” 
for the purpose of introducing a_provi- 
sion that, where an occupier shall be se- 
parately rated for several premises of the 
value of 8/. and upwards, the payment 
of poor-rates for any one of such pre- 
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mises (being of the required value) shall 
be sufficient payment of rates for re- 
gistry. 

CotonEL DUNNE objected to the omis- 
sion of the words, and suggested that ‘‘ or 
other building” should be added after 
** counting-house,”’ as a means of assimi- 
lating the Bill to the English Act. 

Mr. REYNOLDS opposed the Amend- 
ment, on the ground that it would give rise 
to litigation. It might do very well for a 
small borough like Mallow, where the diffi- 
culties which he foresaw could never occur, 
becauses the houses there never attained to 
the elevation which they reached in the city 
of Dublin, but it would be impracticable in 
large constituencies. 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
the words ‘‘lands, tenements, or heredi- 
taments,”’ were large enough to include 
everything; but the following words spe- 
cified particular premises, restricting their 
occupation to be under the same landlord. 
There was therefore an apparent difficulty 
in the construction, which it certainly 
would be better to avoid. But he did not 
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think the Committee would assent to the | 


Amendment. The reason for inserting 
‘‘lands, tenements, or hereditaments,” 


was to comprehend every species of fran- | 
The clause certainly might be more | 


chise. 
clearly put, and it might be reconsidered 
upon the report. As the clause stood, the 
voter would have the right to vote, though 
he held under a hundred different land- 
lords; but if the words ‘‘lands, tene- 
ments, or hereditaments,’’ were struck 
out, he would not. 

Mr. R. C. HILDYARD reminded the 
House that the general words, “lands, 
tenements, or hereditaments,’’ had been 
passed, and the question was whether 
words should be inserted to qualify them. 
If such words were inserted, he thought 
the clause would be inconsistent. 

Mr. ROEBUCK understood that the 
Attorney General acknowledged the prin- 
ciple contended for, but only wished to 
guard against proceeding in a hurry. If 
the hon. and learned Gentleman accepted 
the principle, he (Mr. Roebuck) would give 
him the discretion he asked. 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
that if the Committee were agreed on the 
point, he was willing that the words after 
‘*lands, tenements, and hereditaments ”’ 
should be left out. 

Mr. ROEBUCK suggested that the 
words should be struck out at once. 
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was 
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quite willing to do so, but was in th 
hands of the Committee. 

Sir F. THESIGER suggested the a4. 
visability of taking the portions of the 
|elause separately. If the Governmey, 
| would consent to omit the words “house, 
counting-house, or shop,’’ the hon. Mem. 
ber for Dublin might then raise a diseys. 
sion with respect to the occupation of 
tenants and owners. 

Amendment agreed to. 

Mr. GROGAN then moved the inger. 
| tion, after the words ‘‘ hereditaments,” of 
| the words ‘‘ as tenant or owner.” 
| Mr. C. ANSTEY wished to asked the 
| Chairman whether it was competent to the 
|hon. Member to move the insertion of 
| words which had just been struck out of 
| the clause ? 
| The CHAIRMAN considered that it 

was perfectly competent to the hon. Men. 
| ber for Dublin city to propose his Amend. 
| ment. 
| Amendment proposed, page 3, line 25, 
after the word ‘‘ hereditaments,”’ to insert 
| the words, ‘‘as tenant or owner.” 

Question put, ‘* That the proposed 
words be there inserted.” 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 8); 
Noes 170: Majority 87. 

Same Clause, page 3, line 34. Motion 
made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That the 
blank be filled with ‘ eight pounds.’” 

Mr. REYNOLDS moved that the worl 
‘eight’ be struck out, and the blank be 
filled up by “‘ five.’’ His object, he said, 
was to reduce the borough qualification 
from 81. to 51. Hon. Gentlemen on the 
other side had admitted that the county 
qualification ought to be higher than the 
borough qualification, and as they had 
fixed the county qualification at 8l., he 
asked for their co-operation to induce Go- 
vernment to consent to his proposition. 
If the 8. qualification were maintained, 
some of the boroughs would be virtually 
disfranchised. Portarlington, for instance, 
had 170 Parliamentary voters in 184i; 
and if the franchise were confined to those 
rated at 8/., the number would be reduced 
to 110. The case would be the same a 
Athlone. As the intention of the Gover 
ment by this Bill was to enlarge the cor 
stituencies, he hoped they would not allow 
it to pass in such a form that it should 
have an opposite effect. In Dublin there 
were nominally on the burgess-roll 15, 
voters, including a class whom he was not 
quite in love with—the freemen—whos 
numbers were 4,000, who had no property 
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qualification, and were not required to be 
ratepayers OF householders. Was it fair 
towards the voters with a property qualifi- 
cation, while the freemen were maintained, 
to insist on so high a franchise as an 81. 
rating? A great principle was involved 
—were the parties who were rated to the 
poor, and paid their rates, entitled to a 
voice in the choice of their representatives? 
He hoped hon. Gentlemen opposite would 
not oppose his Amendment, but give up 
all unworthy suspicions of the people, and 
identify themselves with the people in feel- 
ing and interest. If they acted otherwise, 
and the Bill was carried in spite of them, 
they would have to admit, on returning to 
their constituents, that they had done all 
in their power to prevent them having the 
franchise. With the 8. qualification, not 
more than 24,000 voters would be given 
to all the boroughs; hence the state of the 
franchise would be made worse instead of 
being improved. At present the qualifi- 
cation was a 1Ol. value, which was lower 
than an 87, rating, the latter being equal 
to 121. in rental. 

Afterwards proposed, ‘‘ That the blank 
be filled with ‘ five pounds.’ ”’ 

Viscount CASTLEREAGH said, he 
had no wish to limit the constituency in 
the eounty he represented. 

Mr. REYNOLDS expressed his belief 
that the noble Lord would be returned for 
the county Down, even if they had univer- 
sal suffrage, 

Sr W. SOMERVILLE said, it was 
the intention of the Government to main- 
tain the Bill as it stood; he must, there- 
fore, oppose the Amendment. ‘The fran- 
chise proposed for the counties was much 
more extensive than the present one; 
but it was said it would not be so 
in the boroughs. His answer was, that 
the case of the boroughs was not so 
sitong—so large an extension of the 
suftage was not necessary. The county 
electors in Ireland were not more than 
‘wo per cent of the adult male popula- 
tin; while in this country it was 29 per 
cent, The borough electors in Ireland, on 
the other hand, bore a larger proportion to 
the population than it did in this country, 
eng 22 per cent. There were 48,42! 
tenements in the different boroughs rated 
above 81.; deducting one-fifth for double 
holdings, and holdings by minors, there 
rmained 38,753. In some boroughs, the 
‘onstituency might be diminished, but it 
"as impossible to legislate with a view to 
barticular boroughs; the House could only 
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proceed on general principles. In addition 
to the 38,753, there would also be the 
freemen, whatever might be their numbers. 
He would repeat, that the case of the bo- 
roughs was not so strong as that of the 
counties, and that it was the determination 
of the Government to support the Bill as 
it stood. 

Mr. F. FRENCH believed, if the 81. 
rating standard were adopted, the Bill 
would operate as a restriction instead of 
an extension of the present franchise. The 
Reform Bill established an occupation 
franchise of 10/.; but many of the tene- 
ments which conferred that franchise were 
rated at 5l. and 6l., and that was before 
the depreciation of property which of late 
years had taken place. 

Sir T. O'BRIEN considered that the 
81. test would virtually disfranchise many 
towns. 

CoLtoxEL RAWDON deplored the deci- 
sion which Government had come to in 
this matter. They could not be aware of 
the great depreciation of property in Irish 
towns. He thought that a 51. rating for 


Ireland would be fully as high as a LOU. 
rating in this country. 
Mr. ROEBUCK said, that admitting a 


10/. rating to be the proper test for the 
possession of the suffrage here, he wished 
to know whether an 8/. rating for Ireland 
bore the same relative proportion to the 
wealth of Ireland as a 10/. rating did to 
the wealth of England. He found that in 
this clause they were going to pass ano- 
ther Schedule B—that great blot in the 
Reform Bill. It was now generally ad- 
mitted that small constituencies were the 
source of great corruption in England; 
but were we not now about to call into 
being a series of small boroughs in Ireland 
in which the probability was that bribery 
of all kinds would most flourish ? Now, he 
believed that corruption would, in a great 
degree, be put an end to by taking a 5l. 
instead of an 8I. franchise, and thus en- 
larging the constituencies. But, even 
apart from that consideration, was there 
not something in having a fair representa- 
tion of the people of Ireland? A 101. 
qualification in England was grossly un- 
equal; in some places in the north it would 
not do more than include the first houses 
in the town, and in London it hardly gave 
a vote. But how much more inequality 
was there between a 10/. house in London, 
and an 8l. rating in Portarlington. Could 
anything be more unjust ? and what would 
be the harm of adopting the proposition 
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of the Lord Mayor of Dublin ? It appear-| Government to confer on the boroughs 
ed to him that the 5/. rating would hardly | franchise sufficiently extensive. 

include the real honest middle classes of | Lorp C. HAMILTON said, that the ho, 
Ireland. Certainly, it would not do more Gentleman seemed to forget that he very 
than just include them. He trusted the} often sat at that side of the House hip. 
Irish Gentlemen on both sides the House | self, and was constantly changing his 
would press upon the noble Lord the adop- | seat. He agreed in the suggestion of the 
tion of the 51. rating, as being only equiv- | hon. Gentleman the Member for Roseop. 
alent to the 10l. rating in this country, | mon with respect to the propriety of agi. 
and fairly expressing the difference in the | milating the practice in regard to boroughs 
manners, habits, and wealth of the two| in Ireland and Scotland. 

countries. | Mr. M. O’CONNELL said, there wy 

Mr. M. J. O'CONNELL was of opin-| no one acquainted with rating in Irelanj 
ion that there was not an argument which | who must not know that an 81, valuation, 
had been used to sustain the 87. franchise | if not more, was certainly not less, thar 
in counties, that would not go to support | 12/7. value, and the amount proposed by his 
the proposition for a 51. franchise in bo- | right hon. Friend the Lord Mayor of Dub. 
roughs. The counties returned 64 Mem- lin would bring the amount as near aS pos 
bers, and the boroughs 39, and the 64 | sible to an 81. franchise. 

Members would have a constituency of} Mr. SCULLY begged to say, in 
250,000, while the constituency of the bo-| reference to an observation that fel 
roughs would amount only to 48,441. Of! from the right hon. Gentleman the See. 
that number Dublin would have 19,000, | cretary for Ireland, that the number of 
Cork 4,500, and Belfast 5,000; and what | borough voters in England was 314,000, 
then would they have for the remainder of | while the number for Ireland, according to 
the boroughs ?—a wretched minority, on| this return, would be 48,000; and was 
which it would not be in the power of pub- | that, he asked, a fair proportion? If the 
lic opinion to act. To show the reduced | 5/. franchise were adopted in Ireland, it 
state of the borough constituencies, he re-| would give, according to a calculatin 
ferred to the place represented by the} he had made, a proportion of about one 
right hon, Gentleman the Chief Secretary | vote in every sixteen of the population, 
for Ireland. In the borough of Drogheda, | He trusted the Government would atteni 
at the last election, 307 electors only were | to the suggestion made to them, for ther 
polled; and in the city of Cork, with a {were loud complaints from all quarters of 
population, including the rural districts, of | the country against the Bill. 

106,000, the number of voters polled at | Mr. BROTHERTON said, that there 
the last election was 1,377. | was not much cause to apprehend a very 

Sir D. NORREYS called attention to} great extension of the franchise, whether 
the fact, that the valuation on which the } they allowed all persons rated to the poor 
calculation was made respecting the bo- | to vote, or limited the number to those 
rough franchise, was made some years ago, | who were rated at 51., 61., or 81., so long 
and no person could deny that, in the in-|as the payment of the rates was made 
termediate time, the valuations of tene-| condition. Some rated at 5/. would pay, 
ments in towns had fallen 25 per cent. | but many would not. 

Mr. SADLEIR concurred in the obser-|_ Viscount CASTLEREAGH hoped that 
vation that had fallen from the hon. and} some Member of the Government would 
learned Member for Sheffield, that the) condescend to state to the House the rede 
only real protection against a wide-spread | sons why a measure was to be persisted in 
system of corruption would be to increase | which evidently placed the Irish boroughs 
the numbers of the borough constituency | in such a dilemma. 
in Ireland. As the Bill at present stood,| Cotoxen DUNNE begged to say, and 
very few constituencies would exceed 300, | he understood the right hon. Gentleman 
and it was idle to expect that purity of| the Lord Mayor of Dublin had said, that 
election could be preserved in those bo-| there were only 170 voters in the borougi 
roughs where the constituency was under | which he (Colonel Dunne) had the honow 
300. He was surprised at the course | to represent. But if his right hon. Friend 
taken by Irish Members at the opposite| were to take off the odd hundred, aul 
side of the House. They should have | leave only the seventy, he would be really 
risen above the paltry considerations of|ncarer the mark. And if the presetl 
party on this occasion, and called upon the | measure were passed in the form im whic 
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it then stood, there would be some even of 
them taken off. 

Mr. MONSELL wished the noble Lord 
at the head of the Government would, after 
the strong and almost unanimous opinion 
expressed by all the hon. Members for 
Ireland against the Government proposal, 
allow the Chairman to report progress. It 
was admitted on all hands that a very 
diferent measure of justice would be dealt 
to the boroughs from that which was dealt 
to the counties if the clause were allowed 
to remain. 

Ma. S. ADAIR thought that a decision 
taken then by the House upon the ques- 
tin before it would be premature. He 
had received letters from persons of the 
highest respectability in the borough of 
Armagh, in which it was stated that the 
$l. franchise, as it was proposed to be 
based, would be equivalent to a 16/. value, 
taking into account the depreciated value 
of property, which was 20 to 25 per cent, 
at the very least. Of that depreciation 
there could be no doubt, and he felt that 
there would not be an equal measure of 
justice dealt to the boroughs and the coun- 
ties by the original clause proposed. They 
ought to give the boroughs a free, fair, 
and bond fide franchise, and he confessed 
he had his doubts that the 87. franchise 
would do that. In order to give the Go- 
vernment time to consider the question, he 
would be prepared, if the House thought 
fit, to move that the Chairman should re- 
port progress and ask leave to sit again. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL said, that the Go- 
verament had endeavoured to carry this 
Bill with a view to give, if possible, a real 
and practical benefit to the people of Ire- 
land, to extend the number of electors 
where they were at present exceedingly 
deficient, and to make the franchise more 
satisfactory to the people of that country. 
If they should fail in that endeavour, they 
could not continue to take charge of the 
present Bill. With regard to the county 
tranchise, it was obvious that the value 
hitherto required, and the mode of obtain- 
ing the franchise, had diminished the num- 
ler of voters very greatly, so greatly that 
twas necessary to consider in what way 
the number could be best increased. They 
had considered the various propositions 
nade during the past ten years upon the 
subject, and, upon the whole, they had 
tome to the decision that it was necessary 
to alter the basis of the franchise from 
tenure to mere occupation. It was not 
thought necessary to make any consider- 
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able alteration in the borough franchise. 
It was made like the English borough 
franchise, which was fixed at 107. And, 
as it was an obvious proposition that they 
should no longer take the 10J., it was re- 
solved that they would take 8/. only, adopt- 
ing rating as the amount instead of value. 
The 40s. franchise having been abolished 
in Ireland, it was necessary to take a dif- 
ferent franchise entirely from that of Eng- 
land with regard to the counties. But 
with regard to the boroughs it was not ne- 
cessary to take another. There was not 
there the same dissimilarity. The 101. 
franchise remained in England, and if a 
dl. one were taken for Ireland—if the 
proposition of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Lord Mayor of Dublin were adopted, 
he certainly could see no reason why a 51. 
one should not be taken for England. He 
had had an extensive correspondence upon 
the subject. He had received various 
letters from persons well qualified to form 
an opinion upon it, and they gave as their 
opinion that such a change would be en- 
tirely fatal to the Bill. Having received 
the opinion, and considered it, it certainly 
struck him that it was well founded. If 
they placed the Bill before the House as 
they had done, they would have a good 
chance of making a large and practical ex- 
tension of the franchise. But if they made 
a proposal such as that which was then 
before the House, there would have been 
but little chance of such a Bill passing 
during the present Session. Those were 
the grounds upon which they had made 
their proposal. Of course, the House 
would deal with it as it thought fit. But 
it was not for want of discussion and a 
great deal of consideration upon the sub- 
ject, that they had come to the decision 
they had of proposing an 8/. franchise. 
Mr. CHRISTOPHER begged to make 
one observation as an English Member. 
He was very much surprised to hear hon. 
Gentlemen from the other side of the 
Channel state broadly and frankly that an 
81. franchise upon the rating in Ireland 
was equivalent to a 16/. holding, when 
upon the poor-law debates they complained 
of the excessive pressure, in consequence 
of the rates being too much for them, so 
much higher than they were in England. 
He really could not reconcile the two pro- 
positions. If the 8/. franchise, according 
to the rates in Ireland, were equal to a 
161. franchise in England, then hon. Gen- 
tlemen had no right to come forward to 
say that they were grievously oppressed, 
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Mr. ROEBUCK thought that the ques- 
tion which the Committee had to discuss 
was entirely confined to the suffrage, and 
had nothing whatever to do with the ques- 
tion of rates as referred to by the hon. 
Member for North Lincolnshire. He (Mr. 
Roebuck) disapproved of the conduct of 
the noble Lord at the head of the Govern- 
ment with respect to this Bill, and his 
threatening no longer to take charge of it 
if any alteration were made in it by the 
Committee. The noble Lord had said, 
that he had made inquiries with respect to 
the case of Ireland; but what more infor- 
mation could he have desired than had been 
furnished to him by hon. Members for Ire- 
land? There was not a single Irish Mem- 
ber who had spoken on the subject who 
had not said that the effect of fixing this 
amount of franchise would be to reduce 
very considerably the borough constituen- 
cies. The noble Lord had not stated how 
he had obtained his information from Ire- 
land; but could he deny any of the state- 
ments which had been put forward by hon. 
Members for that country, one of whom, 
the hon. and gallant Member for Portar- 
lington, had said, that if this amount were 
adopted, his constituency would be reduced 
to seventy electors. In his opinion the 
noble Lord was not dealing fairly with Ire- 
Jand, and his councillors had not fairly in- 
formed him of the state of the country. 

Mr. TORRENS M‘CULLAGH called 
the attention of the noble Lord at the head 
of the Government to the report of the 
Commission appointed in 1840 to inquire 
with respect to the valuation of property 
in Ireland, in which it was stated that an 
eight pound franchise would strike off a 
great many of those who were then rated 
at 10I., and that a 51. franchise even would 
have the same effect. 

Mr. KERSHAW said, that as he had 
always supported liberal measures for Ire- 
land, he hoped that the Government would 
consent to reconsider this question with re- 
spect to the borough franchise. 

The Eart of ARUNDEL and SURREY 
suggested, that if the Government would 
not give the Committee any hope of their 
reconsidering the subject, the sooner the 
House divided the better. 

Mr. GROGAN said, that in his opinion 
it was impossible to increase the borough 
constituencies, unless they obtained voters 
from the poor-houses. 

Mr. REYNOLDS said that, as he be- 
lieved the Government might probably be 
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ject, he thought the better course to adopt 
would be for the Chairman to report pro. 
gress, and ask leave to sit again. 
Whereupon Motion made, and Question, 
** That the Chairman do report progress, 
and ask leave to sit again,” put, and ne. 


gatived. 


Question put, ‘* That the blank be filled 


with ‘ eight pounds. 


>? 


The Committee divided :— Ayes 14), 
Noes 90: Majority 52. 


List of the Aves. 


Abdy, Sir T. N. 
Adderley, C. B. 
Anson, hon. Col. 
Archdall, Capt. M. 
Arkwright, G. 
Armstrong, Sir A. 
Baines, rt. hon. M. T. 
Bankes, G. 

Bateson, T. 

Bellew, R. M. 
Bennet, P. 

Beresford, W. 
Berkeley, Adm. 
sirch, Sir T. B. M. 
Boldero, H. G. 
Bowles, Adm. 

Boyle, hon. Col. 
Brockman, E. D. 
Bunbury, W. M. 
Carew, W. H. P. 
Cavendish, hon. C. C. 
Cayley, E. S. 
Chatterton, Col. 
Chichester, Lord J. L. 
Childers, J. W. 
Christopher, R. A. 
Clerk, rt. hon, Sir G. 
Clive, H. B. 

Cole, hon, TH. A. 
Coles, H. B. 

Conolly, T. 

Corry, rt. hon. H. L. 
Cotton, hon, W. H.S. 
Cowper, hon. W. F. 
Dodd, G. 

Duckworth, Sir J. T. B. 
Duncombe, hon. O. 
Dundas, Adm. 
Dundas, rt. hon. Sir D, 
Ebrington, Visct. 
Ellice, rt. hon, E, 
Farrer, J. 

Ferguson, Sir R. A. 
Filmer, Sir E. 
Fitzpatrick.rt.hon.J.W. 
Foley, J. Ul. H. 
Forbes, W. 

Freestun, Col. 
Gaskell, J. M. 
Gooch, E. 8. 
Goulburn, rt. hon. H. 
Greene, T. 

Grenfell, C. W. 
Grey, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Grogan, E. 
Guernsey, Lord 


Hallyburton, Lord J, F, 


Halsey, T. P. 
Hamilton, G. A, 
Hamilton, J. I. 
Hamilton, Lord C, 
Hatchell, J. 
Hawes, B. 

Hayter, rt. hon. W, G, 
Headlam, T. E. 
Heald, J. 
Heneage, E. 
Henley, J. W. 
Herbert, H. A. 
Herbert, rt. hon. §, 
Hildyard, R. C. 
Hobhouse, rt. hon,SirJ. 
Hood, Sir A. 
Howard, Lord E, 
Jervis, Sir J. 
Jecelyn, Visct. 
Jolliffe, Sir W. G, Il. 
Jones, Capt. 
Kildare, Marq, of 

Labouchere, rt. hon. Hl. 
Lascelles, hon, W. S. 
Legh, G. C. 
Lemon, Sir C, 
Lewis, G. C. 
Lindsey, hon. Col. 
Locke, J. 
Lockhart, W. 
Mackenzie, W. F. 
Manners, Lord J. 
Mastermaa, J. 
Maule, rt. hon. F. 
Maxwell, hon. J. P. 
Morris, D. 
Mulgrave, Earl of 
Mullings, J. R. 
Mure, Col. 

Naas, Lord 

Newry & Morne, Viset. 
Ogle, S. C, I. 
Paget, Lord C. 

Paget, Lord G. 
Palmerston, Visct. 
Parker, J. 

Patten, J. W. 
Peel, F. 
Portal, M. 
Price, Sir R. 
Ricardo, O. 
Rice, E. R. 
Rich, H. 

Romilly, Sir J. 
Russell, Lord J. 
Russell, hon. E. S. 
Russell, F. C. Hl. 
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Rutherfurd, A. 
Seymer, H. K. 

Sheil, rt. hon. R. L. 
Shelburne, Earl of 
Simeon, J. 
Somerville,rt.hon.SirW. 
Spooner, R. 

Sraford, A. 

Stanford, J. F. 
Stanley, E. 

Stanton, W. II. 
Stuart, H. 

Stuart, J. 

‘faylor, 7 EZ. 
Thesiger, Sir F. 
Townley, R. G. 


Tufnell, H. 
Turner, G. J. 
Tyrell, Sir J. T. 
Vane, Lord H. 
Verney, Sir H. 
Vesey, hon. T. 


Waddington, H. S. 


Walsh, Sir J. B. 
Watkins, Col. L. 


Williamson, Sir H. 


Wilson, J. 
Wodehouse, E. 


TELLERS. 
Hill, Lord M. 
Grey, R. W. 


List of the Nos. 


Anstey, T. C. 

Armstrong, R. B. 

Arundel and Surrey 
Earl of 

3ass, M. T. 

Blake, M. J. 

Bouverie, hon. E. P. 

Brotherton, J. 

Brown, W. 

Bulkeley, Sir R, B. W. 

Bunbury, E. H. 

Caulfeild, J. M. 

Clay, J. 

Clements, hon. C. S. 

Cobden, R. 

Coke, hon. E, K. 

Collins, W. 

Dashwood, Sir G. H. 

Dawson, hon. T. V. 

Devereux, J. T. 

Dunean, G. 

Dunne, Col. 

Ellis, J. 

Evans, J. 

Fagan, W, 

Fagan, J. 

Forster, M. 

Fortescue, hon. J. W. 

Fox, R. M. 

French, F’. 

(lyn, G. C. 

Grace, O. D. J. 

Grattan, H. 

Greene, J. 

Grenfell, C. P. 

Hardeastle, J. A. 

llastie, A, 

Henry, A. 

Heyworth, L. 

Hodges, , > 4 

Howard, hon. C. W. G. 

Jackson, W. 

Keating, R. 

Kershaw, J. 

MCullagh, W. T. 

Meagher, 'f, 

Mahon, The O’Gorman 


Mr. GROGAN then moved, that in the | 
first line of page 4, after the words “ Poor- | 


Marshall, W. 
Martin, S. 
Matheson, Col. 
Milner, W. M. E. 
Milton, Visct. 
Mitchell, T. A. 
Monsell, W. 
Mowatt, F. 
Norreys, Sir D. J. 
O’Brien, Sir T. 
O’ Connell, M. 
O’Connell, M. J. 
O’F laherty, A. 
Osborne, R. 
Pilkington, J. 
Power, Dr. 
Power, N, 
Rawdon, Col. 
Rendlesham, Lord 
Roebuck, J. A. 
Sadleir, J. 
Salwey, Col. 
Scholefield, W. 
Serope, G. P. 
Scully, F. 
Smith, J. B. 
Spearman, H. J. 
Stuart, Lord J. 
Sullivan, M. 
Talbot, J. H. 
Tanered, H. W. 
Tenison, E. K, 
Tennent, R, J. 
Thicknesse, R. A. 
Thompson, Col. 
Thornely, T. 
Trelawny, J. S. 
Walmsley, Sir J. 
Wawn, J.T. 
Willeox, B. M. 
Williams, J. 
Wilson, M. 
Wood, W. P. 
Wyld, J. 
TELLERS, 
teynolds, G. 
Adair, R. S. 
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of assimilating the qualification in Ireland 
to that of England, inasmuch as the poor- 
rate in the latter country included taxes 
analogous to those the payment of which 
he proposed to make indispensable. 

Mr. FORBES objected to going fur- 
ther, as it was now within a few minutes 
to One, and moved that the Chairman do 
now report progress. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL hoped the Com- 
mittee would not refuse to go on till they 
had finished the clause. With regard to 
the proposition before the House, he did 
not think that it would be any improve- 
ment, as it would add to the number of 
taxes which the voter must pay; and it 
was desirable that he should pay them, if 
possible, in one amount. 

Amendment withdrawn. 

Clause agreed to. 

Committee report progress; to sit again 
on Monday next. 

The House was adjourned at a quarter 
after One o'clock. 


me ee 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, March 5, 1850. 


Minvtes.] Pustic Birts.—2* Commons Ine 
closure. 


Reported.—Railways Abandonment. 


ABUSES IN EMIGRANT SHIPS. 
The Eartof MOUNTCASHELL moved 
that an humble address be presented to Her 
Majesty for— 


“1, A return of all papers connected with the 
Earl Grey emigrant ship, in order to embrace the 
despatches of the Lieutenant Governor of Sydney, 
with their enclosures ; and the report of the Emi- 
gration Committee therein referred to. 2. The 
communication from Earl Grey to his Excellency 
the Lord Lieutenant. 3. The evidence and re- 
port of Mr. Otway, Poor Law Inspector. 4. All 
correspondence from his Excelleney the Lord 
Lieutenant addressed to Earl Grey. 5. The re- 
ports of the Emigration Commissioners addressed 
to Earl Grey. 6. The reports of the Poor Law 
Inspectors, Otway and Senior, on this subject, 
with their marginal notes. 7. Copies of letters 
from the Poor Law Commissioners to the Belfast 
Board of Guardians, with all other correspond- 
ence on the subject.” 


The noble Earl then observed, that in con- 
sequence of what had fallen from the noble 
Seeretary for the Colonial Department on 
a former evening in reference to certain 
orphans who had been sent from Belfast 


7 ° | ° ° e 
rates,’ there be inserted the words ‘* Grand | to the Australian colonies, he had been in- 


Jury Cess and Police-rate.”’ 


He moved | duced to bring forward this Motion. The 


this, on the principle laid down by the} noble Earl, in his speech on that occasion, 
noble Lord at the head of the Government, | had brought certain specific charges against 
VOL. CIX. [rump sentes.] 


N 
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the guardians of the poor of the Belfast { conduct; and there were also a certain 
union. Those charges having got into | number of instances in which it was stated 
print had been taken up by the board of| that the surgeon had displayed a lack of 
guardians of that union, and they had pass-| the requisite energy for the conduet of 
ed, in consequence, three resolutions, which | such a charge. But he repeated that the 
he had no occasion to read to their Lord-| instances of misconduct were very fey, 
ships, denying the accuracy of the noble | He could assure the noble Ear! that many 
Earl’s statement. His Motion could not, | of the complaints made relative to emign. 
in common fairness, be resisted; and the! tion vessels had been proved in the colony 
papers, therefore, must be produced. | to be quite unfounded. He believed, that 


Abuses in 


Eart GREY replied, that it was most 
desirable that all the documents connected 
with the question should be in their Lord- 
ships’ hands. Indeed, he should not have 
referred to the case at all had he not been 
under the impression that the documents 
in connexion with it had been at the time 
in their Lordships’ hands. He found, 
however, upon inquiry, that although they 
were being prepared, they had not yet 
been actually delivered. But as he now 
held in his hand a proof of the documents, 
and as they would be forthwith laid upon 
the table, he presumed that the noble Earl 
would not think it necessary to press his 
Motion. As to the board of guardians 
alluded to, he had to state that it was not 
the Belfast board of guardians to which he 
had referred, as having been guilty of the 


substitution of emigrants then in question. 
What he had stated was, that abuses had 
arisen as regarded orphans sent from Bel- 
fast, but he did not mention the Belfast | 


board of guardians at all. As it had hap- 
pened, however, the selection made by the 
Belfast board had turned out very unsatis- 
factorily. He might, while upon this sub- 
ject, add that since the resumption of emi- 
gration, the arrival of no less than 147 
emigrant ships had been reported, on board 
of which vessels 29,847 persons had been 
conveyed to Australia, and out of that 
large number there had happened upon the 
voyage only 480 deaths. Now, upon a 
voyage of the length of that in question, 


unless great order had been preserved, and | 
the best precaution taken, a great deal of | 


sickness and mortality must necessarily 


have prevailed; but the fact that during a| 


four months’ passage crossing the tropics 
only 4 per cent of the whole number of 
emigrants had perished, was to his mind 
a conclusive proof that the system had 
been well conducted. As regarded the 
conduct of officers of emigrant ships, a very 
great majority of the surgeons sent out had 
had the highest testimony borne to their 
character by the colonial authorities, after 
their arrival in Australia. There were a 
few, and very few cases indeed, of mis- 


| with respect to the emigrant trade in gene. 
| ral, the way in which it had been carried 
/on was honourable not only to the indi. 
viduals engaged in it, but to the country 
| at large. ‘ 
The Eartof MOUNTCASHELL said, 
that he would in a few days give the noble 
Lord an opportunity of proving the asser. 
tion which he had just made. The mor 
he inquired into the conduct of persons in 
emigrant ships, the more abominable it ap- 
| peared to be. He had now to withdray 
| his Motion for the returns to which he had 
| alluded, but he gave notice that on Friday 
next he would move for certain documents 
(connected with the penalties exacted 
| from the owners and officers of emigrant 
ships. 
| Hart GREY said, that as the subject 
was to be further discussed on a future 
| day, he purposely abstained from offering 
| any observation in confirmation of the ob- 
servations which he had already offered to 
their Lordships. He might, however, be 
permitted to inform their Lordships that 
in one ease where misconduct on the part 
| of the captain and officers had been proved, 
the eaptain and officers had been deprived 
| of the gratuities to which they would have 
| been otherwise entitled, and the owners of 
| the vessels had been fined 5007. He was 
bound in common fairness to say, that 
though on a former occasion he had not 
| named the board of guardians to which he 
‘had been alluding, it was the board o 
guardians for the Dungannon union. 
The Ear of MOUNTCASHELL ob- 
| served that in the case of the vessel to 
‘which Earl Grey had alluded the doctor 
had received a gratuity of 100J., although 
all the other officers had been muleted of 
their gratuities, and the owners had been 
‘fined. Now the doctor in that ship had 
| misconducted himself; and where a mat 
|had been guilty of gross misconduet he 
|ought not to receive even a farthing a3 § 
| gratuity. 
Motion withdrawn. 
House adjourned to Thursday next. 


~_— 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, March 5, 1850. 


Mavres.] New Memser Swory.—For Can- 
terbury, Frederick Romilly, Esq. 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 


Sr W. MOLESWORTH said, he wish- 
ed to repeat the question which he had put 
to the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Attorney General a short time previously, 
of which ample notice had been given, and 
to which he thought the hon. and learned 
Gentleman ought to have distinctly an- 
swered. The question he had put then, 
and repeated now, amounted to this: whe- 
ther the persons appointed by Her Majesty 
tomake laws for the colony of Western 
Australia can at present legally levy taxes 
on the inhabitants or property of that 
colony 2 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL said, the 
hon. Baronet had certainly given notice to 
the hon, Under Secretary for the Colonies 
that he meant to put some questions, but 
whether the question as now put was one 
of them, he (the Attorney General) knew 
not, But of this question he had not had 
ample notice. The hon. Baronet seemed 
tothink that it ought to have been answer- 
ed distinctly and at once; but it was doubt- 
ful whether he (the Attorney General) was 
bound in all cases to answer on points of 
law, and without being afforded time for 
reference. He should have answered it 
last night, but that it had been repeated in 
aform which led him to believe there was 
more in it than might have been at first 
supposed, He had now again considered 
the question, and he would give it a short 
aswer. He was of opinion that the per- 
sons appointed by Her Majesty to make 
hws for the colony of Western Australia 
could at present legally levy taxes on the 
inhabitants or property of that colony. 

Sn W. MOLESWORTH said, that he 
iad given ample notice of his question to 
the hon. Under Secretary for the Colonies, 
and that hon. Gentleman had desired him 
‘0 put it to the hon. and learned Attorney 
Veneral. He now wished to ask whether 
the hon. and learned Gentleman was of 
opinion that, under the Act relative to 
M estern Australia which had expired, Par- 
‘ament had vested in the Crown the per- 
manent power of legislating and of levying 
‘aes, of which the Crown could not be de- 
ptived without consent. 


The ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
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the question must be put in writing before 
he answered it. 

Mr. ADDERLEY desired to call the 
attention of the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man to the portion of the Act in question 
referring to the continuance of that statute. 
If it expired, what was to be the state of 
the law? Its continuance and its expira- 
tion were matters clearly contemplated by 
the framers of the Act, and he wished to 
know how the hon. and learned Gentleman 
reconciled the words regarding its continu- 
ance with the opinion that he had just pre- 
nounced ? 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
that this question also must be reduced to 
writing before he answered it. He did 
not conceive himself bound to reply at once 
to every query that might be asked touch- 
ing Acts of Parliament. 

Subject dropped. 


Benefit Societies. 


REGIMENTAL BENEFIT SOCIETIES. 

Cotone. CHATTERTON begged to 
ask the right hon. Gentleman the Seere- 
tary at War if a fund, called the St. 
Patrick’s Fund, in the 4th Royal Irish 
Dragoon Guards, had been arranged; and 
if so, if he had any objection to lay on the 
table the particulars of that arrangement, 
and how the sum of 3,000/. and upwards, 
belonging to that fund, had been divided 
and disposed of ? 

Mr. F. MAULE said, that, with refer- 
ence to this and other funds in certain re- 
giments of the line, the House would re- 
collect that an Act of Parliament had been 
passed last year, appointing a commission, 
consisting of the Secretary at War, the 
Secretary of the Treasury, andthe Secretary 
of the Commander-in-chief, to examine into 
the nature of those funds, into their amount, 
and to settle in an equitable manner the 
way in which they should be distributed 
amongst those presently entitled to their 
advantage. That commission had lately 
met; they had revised the various funds of 
the benefit societies, and, among the rest, 
the fund belonging to the 4th Royal Irish 
Dragoon Guards. They had arranged the 
mode of distributing all those funds equit- 
ably among those entitled to claim any- 
thing from them, and as soon as their re- 
port should have been adjusted, and put in 
form, they would have no objection to lay 
it on the table of the House, whereby the 
public would know the mode in which it 
was proposed to distribute those benefit 
funds. He might add that, from the na- 
ture of tho Act of Parliament, and the in- 
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structions from the Commander-in-chief, no 
benefit society of any kind would be per- 
mitted to exist in future in any regiment of 
the line. 


Working 


WORKING CLASSES. 

Mr. SLANEY rose to move the ap- 
pointment of a Committee to report on 
practical plans for the improvement of the 
working classes. He should in the first 
instance refer to the reports of commis- 
sions on the state of the poor of this coun- 
try in 1817, 1819, 1824, 1830, and 1834, 
many of which dwelt upon those reme- 
diable abuses which interfered with the 
moral and physical improvement of the 
working and poorer classes. He would ask 
hon. Members opposite whether a peasant 
of unblemished character and industrious 
habits were not an exception to the general 
rule if he had any prospect before him at 
seventy years of age, except that of becom- 
ing an almoner on the parish bounty? If 
his wife lived with him, and brought up a 
family in industry and respectability, had 
she any chance, on the death of her hus- 
band, or on his inability to work, except | 
becoming a recipient of parish relief 2 | 
Well, was this the condition in which the | 
industrious agricultural classes should re- | 
main? He would now turn to the large 
elass of persons engaged in towns, in| 
mines, and in great cities, and what was | 
their condition, as it had appeared from | 
reports laid before the House, and resting | 
upon the evidence of commissioners and of | 
committees appointed by that House, who | 
were fair and impartial witnesses to the | 
facts they related. During the last fifty years | 
the increase of working men in towns had | 
doubled the number of residents in rural | 
districts. In 1838 a poor-law report drew 
attention to their condition, which was fol- 
lowed in 1839 by a further account of the 
sufferings of the poorer classes. In 1840 
2% commission was granted for the purpose | 
of investigating the condition of the inha- ! 
bitants of great towns. The result of their 
inquiries showed that evils of the most | 
afflicting nature prevailed regarding the 
health and comfort of the poor in large 
cities. In 1842 the report of Mr. Chad- 
wick fortified that of the commission, and 





in 1843 a commission was appointed by | 


the right hon. Baronet the Member for 
Tamworth to inquire into these matters. 


In 1844 the first report of that commission | 0 
in 1815, it was 7,800; in 1821, 16,500; 


was issued, and in 1845 a second report 
appeared, both of which demonstrated gross 
neglect in large towns of all regulations 
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for the health and comfort of the working 
classes. In 1845 further proofs were ob. 
tained of the extensive injury to the public 
health arising from causes capable of re. 
moval, In 1840 the Children’s Employ. 
ment Commission reported that in the 
great majority of instances the places of 
work were defective in ventilation, in clean. 
liness, and that nothing had been done to 
provide innocent amusement and healthful 
recreation to the children employed in fae. 
tories, the consequence being, that their 
moral and physical health were alike ip. 
jured; they were stunted in growth, pale, 
and sickly. This state of things remained 
to the present day. The summary of the 
report of the Children’s Employment Con. 
mission was, that in a large portion of the 
kingdom the moral condition of the chil. 
dren was lamentably low, and that no 
means appeared to exist of effecting any 
improvement in the physical or moral con. 
dition of the young children employed in 
factories. That report was made in Jan- 
uary, 1843, and since that period nothing 
effectual had been done. Another numer- 
ous body consisted of nearly 600,000 hand- 
loom weavers, dispersed through different 
parts of the country. They were reported 
to be, as a body, in a state of distress, and 
the only hope of improving their condition 
was, that they should betake themselves 
to other avocations, wherever practicable, 
and use as much economy and forethought 
as possible, when wages were good. There 
were also 600,000 railway labourers at 
work in different parts of the country, for 
whose comfort and means of living no pro- 
vision was made, and who were compelled 
to live in close and unwholesome dwellings. 
What had been the effect of this neglect 
on the part of the Legislature? That 
there had been an immense increase of 


‘crime, pauperism, disease, and discontent 


throughout the country, and an excessive 
mortality among the humbler classes, 
whose expectation of life was in some 
towns only twenty years, while that of the 
upper and middle classes was thirty-seven 
and twenty-seven years respectively. The 
illness from preventible causes was doubled, 
and it was proved that for every person 


‘among the working classes who died three 


were ill, and their illness extended overs 
period of six weeks. Crime had also i 
The committals 
in England and Wales in 1805 was 4,600; 


in 1831, 19,600; in 1841, 27,000 and up- 


| wards; in 1847, 28,800; and in 184, 
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30,300. So that the commitments had 
increased six times as fast as the popula- 
tion of the country, notwithstanding all 
the improvements that had been in pro- 
gress amongst the upper classes. Now, 
he wished a deliberative Committee to be 
appointed, to consider what had prevented 
the humbler classes from reaping a fair 
share in these improvements. In Ireland 
the commitments were 21,000 in 1842; 
and in 1848, 38,000; but he would not 
lay any stress on the case of Ireland, be- 
cause it had been affected by peculiar cir- 
cumstances. But take the number of sum- 
mary convictions. In 1837, in England 
and Wales, they were 14,800; in 1845, 
35,700; showing that they had advanced 
much faster than the population, and giv- 
ing an index of what must be the state of 
great bodies of the working classes. A 
return of the prisoners brought before the 
justices in the second seaport of the king- 
dom showed that the number in 1840 was 
17,400; in 1845, 16,000; in 1847, 19,000; 
and in 1848, 22,000. The commitments 
at the same place were, in 1845, 3,800; 
in 1846, 4,700; in 1847, 6,500; in 1848, 
7,700. In London, the capital of the 
country, what was the state of these sta- 
tistics? In 1828 the commitments num- 
bered 3,200; in 1840, 4,000; in 1844, 
4,300; in 1846, 5,100; in 1847, 5,900. 
Now, contrast this with the crime of France. 
In France, in 1825, the commitments were 
7,000; in 1835, 6,900; and in 1845 about 
the same number. So that whilst crime 
increased three times as fast as the popu- 
lation in this country, offences of a graver 
uature remained almost stationary in the 
neighbouring kingdom. Now, it might be 
thought that this increase was confined to 
populous cities; but it could be shown, by 
most accurate accounts, that from 1806 to 
1841, in six agricultural counties, with an 
increase of the population of 55 per cent, 
the increase of crime was equal to that of 
sx manufacturing counties, with an in- 
crease of 92 per cent in the population. 
He had made a short calculation of the 
cost entailed on the country by neglecting 
the welfare and improvement of these nu- 
merous classes. A Government commis- 
sion had estimated the cost of crime in 
Liverpool preparatory to the establishment 
of the police force, and its cost to the com- 
munity, This statement was subsequently 
investigated by a Committee of that House, 
vhich declared it to be rather understated 
than exaggerated. Taking that, with due 

Owances, as a criterion of the cost of 
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crime throughout the country, he ventured 
to say the annual cost of crime was not 
less than 11,000,0007. The cost of poor- 
rates in 1847 was 5,400,000/.; in 1848, it 
had increased between 10 and 15 per cent 
over the previous year. The expense of hos- 
pitals for preventible illness among the neg- 
lected classes was 5,400,000/. also. The 
cost of the police, gaols, transportation, and 
penitentiaries, was 1,500,000/. The cost of 
preventible illness among working men, in- 
dependently of hospitals and infirmaries, 
was not less than 2,000,000/. more. On 
the whole, he calculated that crime, poor- 
rates, subscriptions to hospitals, loss of 
time, and other cognate causes, which 
would be greatly diminished by measures 
for the improvement of the working classes, 
cost the country no less than 27,500,0001. 
yearly. This was only for England and 
Wales; and if we added the fair proportion 
for Ireland and Scotland, the total would 
be no less than 40,000,000/. per annum. 
Now, the condition of the great body of the 
people had never yet been looked into by 
the Government; all that had been done in 
that direction had been accomplished by 
the unassisted efforts of private Members; 
but he believed it was daily becoming the 
opinion of mankind at large, that it was 
the duty as it was the interest of the Go- 
vernment to take up this great question, 
and provide, first, instruction for the chil- 
dren of the large masses of the people; 
next, protection for their health; and, 
thirdly, to give them fair play and reason- 
able facilities to aid their forethought and 
stimulate their industry. Now, he asked 
for no more than this, and less than this 
would not be justice. If we had had a de- 
partment of the State—a standing commis- 
sion, chosen irrespective of party motives 
from each side of the House—to inquire 
what practical measures could be devised 
for the improvement of the working classes, 
to protect them from fraud, and give them 
the same advantages as were afforded to 
other classes; long before this he believed 
remedies would have been discovered and 
applied for the great social evils to which 
he had alluded. He would briefly exem- 
plify his meaning. In 1830 it was proved 
before a Committee on manufacturing em- 
ployment, that in the three great trades of 
England—the cotton, woollen, and hard- 
ware trades—there were three different 
grades of workmen in each trade; and 
that in each grade of workmen, in all these 
trades, the wages were amply sufficient, 
for their comfort and support, if the men 
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had only the means of duly spreading them 
over a given period of seven years. But 
it was utterly impossible for them to do 
this, because they had no means of ensur- 
ing themselves, from the abundance of 
work and high wages of one period, against 
the want of work and wages at another 
period. Now, he said it would be a prac- 
tical measure to consider how this might 
be effected. A Bill to secure this desidera- 
tum, by the extension of the Benefit So- 
ciety Act, had passed through that House; 
but it was afterwards found that it con- 
tained words liable to technical objections; 
and up to this hour the working classes 
had no power to associate in order to pro- 
vide against these constantly recurring ca- 
lamities. With regard to sickness, benefit 
societies entirely confined their relief to 
the artisan himself ; but no society existed 
to relieve him when any member of his 
family was afflicted, or to ensure himself 
or his wife a small annuity that would 
maintain them in independence when they 
were past labour. They had lately had 


their attention directed to the miserable 
condition of a number of poor women who 
could find no employment in this great me- 
tropolis; and the generous interposition of 


the right hon. Member for South Wiltshire 
had called forth publie sympathy and aid 
towards that noble subscription which had 
assisted in relieving the sorrows of some 
of that depressed class. He had contri- 
buted his humble mite towards that effort, 
and rejoiced to think that it had been in 
some measure successful; but let hon. 
Gentlemen remember that the distress of 
the needlewomen was but a symptom and 
not a cause—a symptom of the great ex- 
cess in the supply of labourers in propor- 
tion to the demand which prevailed, not in 
one kind of employment only, but in almost 
all the varied trades of the country. So 
that taking a few persons from this coun- 
try and placing them in another, was only 
like removing one drop of water from the 
ocean, where its place would be imme- 
diately filled up again. The Government 
should turn its attention to how the supply 
of labour should be adjusted to the demand, 
the solution of which would do far more for 
the working classes than any amount of 
charity. An admirable work on the moral 
statistics of this country showed most 
clearly and distinctly that in those neg- 
lected districts where gross ignorance and 
defective sanitary arrangements most pre- 
vailed, there the greatest number of im- 
provident marriages and illegitimate chil- 
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dren were invariably found. And was this 
the fault of these neglected poor people? 
No, it was the fault of that House, and of 
the great opulent classes who had benefited 
by the industry of the labourer, and neg. 
lected him in his hour of necessity, He 
hoped, however, they would speedily change 
their policy; and, instead of spending im. 
mense sums in gaols, penitentiaries, and 
workhouses, turn to remedial processes, 
that would commence by instructing the 
young, and saving them from contamins 
tion. Where did we provide a safe invest. 
ment for the humble gains of the industrial 
classes? He might be answered—in the 
savings banks. Now, although the extent 
to which savings banks had been resorted 
to showed how eager the people were to 
embrace any means of providing against 
misfortune, yet in many rural districts they 
were hardly known. But suppose an arti- 
san saved 601. or 100I., that amount was 
not receivable at a savings bank. Talk 
about an investment in the funds—the 
working classes knew not what it was; 
and, besides, the funds were liable to flue. 
tuation. But what the humble working 
man most of all desired, after a long life 
of thrift and industry, was to sce a little 
bit of land that he could call his own; but 
the legal difficulties and expense of title 
and conveyance deprived him of all chance 
of enjoying such a prospect. 

Motion made, and Question proposed— 

“ That it is the opinion of this House, thats 
Standing Committee or unpaid Commission should 
be appointed, to consider and report on practical 
plans (not connected with political changes) for 
the social improvement of the working and poorer 
classes.” 

Mr. TRELAWNY said, it was impos- 
sible not to feel that this Motion had been 
brought forward from motives of benevo- 
lence; but he should oppose it on this 
ground, that he was afraid it would tend 
to disappoint the expectations of the work- 
ing classes. He valued the working classes 
as much as any Member in that House; 
the more he had known them the mote he 
had admired them, and the more he had 
felt disposed to extend the franchise. At 
the same time he would not be a patty t0 
practising a deception upon them; and he 
thought such a measure as this would have 
no other effect than that of deception. The 
hon. Member for Shrewsbury talked of in- 
terfering in all sorts of cases wherever ml 
sery existed. If that meant anything, t 
meant that as soon as a grievance existe’, 
the Legislature should interfere. But the 
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hon. Gentleman did not give them anything 
like a plan to remove these great griev- 
ances. He told them there were three things 
they might do; they might educate, they 
might give health, and they might stimulate 
industry. With regard to education, the 
hon. Member told them it had always been 
the work of some private Member of the 
House to introduce measures. Now, so 
far from that being the case, during the 
time he (Mr. Trelawny) had been a Member 
of the House, the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for Tamworth had brought in a 
measure to promote education. Again, 
the present Government had brought in a 
measure for education, which was already 
working efficaciously. With regard to 
health, it was also true that there were 
parish doctors in various parts of the coun- 
try, and the poor, in cases of illness, could 
have medical aid. The hon. Member for 
Shrewsbury begged the whole question in 
making it a function of the Government. 
[Mr. Stanzy: I never said that ; I spoke 
only of remedial measures.| It amounted 
to the same thing. He (Mr. Trelawny) 
was one of those that wished the people 
not to depend upon Government. He 
wished them, by means of their own say- 


ings, to provide a sum for their own wants; 
and if they claimed an extension of the 
franchise he was one of those who would 


readily accede to it. He did not think 
the working classes were in the habit of 
putting forward claims of this sort. The 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Shrews- 
bury told them Government ought to 
bring in an Act of Parliament to give the 
poorer classes forethought. [Mr. Sianey: 
No, I said nothing of the kind.] He (Mr. 
Trelawny} did not mean to say that the 
hon. Gentleman said a Bill should be 
brought in to give the working classes 
forethought, but that was the tendency of 
hisremark. It came to precisely the same 
thing. It was getting the working classes 
intoa habit of thinking that those things 
would be done for them which could only 
be done by themselves. There was one 
thing in which the Government had inter- 
fered, and that was in the corn laws, which 
were repealed for the benefit of the work- 
mg classes. He would not go into the 
question of the policy of the corn laws, 


but it must be admitted that the practical | 


effect of repealing the corn laws was voting 
‘sum from the higher classes to the lower. 
Itmight be said that it was originally taken 
from the poor. That he was ready to ad- 
mit; but when the measure was passed, it 
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was practically taking from the rich and 
giving to the poor. 

Sir G. GREY said, he was fully con- 
vineed of the benevolent motives which had 
induced the hon. Member for Shrewsbury 
to bring forward this Motion. He was 
bound also to testify, from private com- 
munications he had had with the hon. 
Member on this subject, to the liberality 
of his intentions with regard to defray- 
ing any expense which might be in- 
eurred in the plan he had proposed for 
improving the condition of the working 
classes. The hon. Gentleman had given 
ample proofs of his readiness to devote his 
time, attention, and property, to that great 
object. But he did not think that the 
measure he had propounded to the House 
would be a practical plan. The proposal 
itself was very vague and indefinite; and, 
after listening with great attention to the 
hon. Gentleman’s statement, he had been 
unable to ascertain what was the precise 
nature of the duties which he proposed to 
devolve on this Standing Committee, or 
unpaid Commission. He presumed that 
by a Standing Committee was meant a 
Committee of this House to act continu- 
ously during the recess; or if a commis- 
sion, that it should be selected by the 
Crown from the various parties in that 
House, without any exclusive political com- 
plexion—that it should not be an exclu- 
sive body in any sense, and should merely 
receive suggestions with regard to the im- 
provement of the working classes, and 
consider any plans that might originate 
with others for that object— an object 
most important in itself, but which he 
thought would not be promoted by the 
proposal of the hon. Gentleman. It would 
lead to the collection of a large number 
of blue books, whereby Parliament would 
be overwhelmed with information of which 
they were in possession of a great deal 
at the present moment, and would be no 
better able than now to remove the causes 
of distress which might be proved to exist. 
The hon. Gentleman appeared to him to be 
wrong in supposing that Parliament had 
the power of removing many of the causes 
of those evils which he had enumerated. 
He proposed that the body whom he would 
constitute should consult as to public health, 
education, industry, crime, emigration, and 
the poor laws; and he presumed they would 
have to recommend any changes which 
might be deemed expedient in the laws 
affecting these subjects. Was it possible 
that a Committee of five or six gentlemen, 
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taken from the different parties in that 
House, could, with any practical benefit to 
the public, devote so much of their time to 
the consideration of extensive changes of 
the law on these subjects as their impor- 
tance required? The very instances which 
the hon. Gentleman had brought forward, 
in which, through the exertions of indi- 
vidual Members of that House, great and 
important changes had been made, showed 
that it was not necessary that there should 
be any Standing Committee or unpaid 
commission of the kind proposed; but that 
we happily lived in a time when the obli- 
gation and duty were generally felt of at- 
tending to measures which were calculated 
to promote the social improvement of the 
working and poorer classes. There was 
much force in the objection taken by the 
hon. Member for Tavistock as to the unde- 
fined expectations of great legislative 
changes, which would be excited in the 
working classes, by the appointment of such 
a Committee or Commission. With regard 
to some of the objects, means were already 
provided, as far as could be done by the 
Legislature, for their attainment. There 


was now a board of health, which combined 
with its deliberative functions the executive 
powers that had been confided to it by 


Parliament, and which he believed had 
been exercised with benefit to all classes 
of the community. The hon. Member for 
Shrewsbury proposed that this Committee 
should be altogether excluded from con- 
sidering any measures connected with po- 
liteal changes. How the line was to be 
drawn, he confessed he could not see. 
Many of the subjects which the hon. Gen- 
tleman had alluded to were political ques- 
tions; and it was absolutely impossible to 
draw the distinction, unless by political 
measures were meant only those affecting 
the composition of Parliament, or the ex- 
ercise of the franchise. With so small a 
limitation as that, and regarding the vast 
range of other subjects which legislation 
embraced, and which would be confided to 
the consideration of the Committee, he 
thought it would be absolutely unable to 
perform its functions with any advantage 
to the public; and he feared that great evil 
would arise from the indefinite expectation 
of legislative measures, which would rather 
lead people away from the use of those 
means which they might employ with effect 
for the amelioration of the condition of the 
working classes. He was far from saying 
that Parliament ought not, by legislation, 
to encourage habits of prudence and in- 
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dustry, as was done by Acts relating to 
savings’ banks, and other subjects, with 
great advantage; but Parliament could dp 
but little directly with this object. He 
hoped his hon. Friend would not press his 
Motion to a division; as in that case, while 
giving him full credit for the benevolence 
of his views, and admitting the importanee 
of the subject, but differing from him in 
the means which he proposed for attain. 
ing the end, he should be obliged to vote 
against it. 

Mr. SOTHERON thought that his hon, 
Friend the Member for Shrewsbury de. 
served great credit for the perseverance 
with which he had endeavoured to induce 
the House to attend to a subject which 
was most deserving of their notice; but it 
was a question whether the objects he con- 
templated could not be better effected by 
the private combination of benevolent gen- 
tlemen. He quite agreed with many of 
the points mentioned by his hon. Friend, 
and could bear this testimony in his favour. 
Last year he (Mr. Sotheron) was a Men- 
ber of a Committee, and there was scarcely 
any person conversant with the affairs of 
friendly societies brought before them who 
did not recommend the formation, not of a 
tribunal, but of a union of competent per- 
sons, who would give the best advice as to 
the best mode of settling disputes in those 
societies. If his hon. Friend would only 
turn his mind to devise some means by 
which an association could be formed, 
through means of which persons in the 
country, who had no other means of get- 
ting advice, could obtain information, it 
would be very desirable. 

Mr. HUME did not think the object of 
his hon. Friend the Member for Shrevws- 
bury could be carried out by any Com- 
mittee that could be proposed ; but for the 
establishment of a benevolent society al 
excellent precedent would be found in the 
one established by Sir John Barnard, 4 
full explanation of the principles of which 
was to be had, along with the rules, in the 
library. The improving the condition of 
the working classes could not be so well 
attained by a Parliamentary Committee, as 
by an asssociation of benevolent individuals. 

Mr. M. MILNES would suggest that 
this commission would have the effect of 
enabling a Government to cast from is 
shoulders its responsibility, instead of ex- 
citing it to what it should be continually 
excited, namely, the remembrance that ib 
was the first duty of a constitutional Go 
vernment to consider how far it was pos 
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sible for the Executive to advance the 
charitable and wise intentions of every 
man at both sides of the House, and of 
the citizens generally, with regard to the | 
improvement of the social habits of the 
people. It was the imperative duty not | 
only of this Government, but of all} 
Governments, to assist the Members of | 
that House and the citizens generally | 
in attempting in some degree to remedy | 
the enormous social evils that pressed 
upon the country. It was the belief 
of the lower classes of the country that 
the upper classes were not careless about 
their grievances, and it was to that con- 
vietion they owed the general and perma- | 
nent peace and order of the community, | 
which was particularly apparent when con- 
trasted with the conduct of the people of 
many other portions of the civilised world. 
He trusted his hon. Friend would not be dis- 
couraged by the way in which his Motion 
was received on this occasion, and be hoped 
that on future occasions he would continue | 
to urge upon the Government the great | 
duty of giving to such exertions all the | 
assistance they could. He did not par-| 
ticipate in the fears of his hon. Friend, | 
that the people would look to the Govern- | 
ment as their great stay in all cases, for it | 
must be recollected that the progress of 
the country had mainly arisen from the | 
development of the individual character of | 
the people. There were several matters | 
in which the Executive might interfere | 
most usefully. He would take, for instance, | 
those cases where in great cities there was 
adestruction of the dwellings of the poor; 
to make way for improvements. They } 
had seen streets of palaces built, while the | 
poor were driven away to some distant 
corner, and no attempt was made, by the 
building of lodging houses fit for their 
accommodation, to remedy this evil. That 
was one instance amougst many which it 
would be well for the Government to re- 
member ; and in all cases where the Ex- | 
ecutive interfered, they were above all 
things bound to keep in mind that it was 
their duty to omit no possible opportunity 
of remedying the great social evils which 
the enormously crowded state of a city 
pressed upon them. He entreated of the 
Government to lose no opportunity of earn- 
ng the praise and gratitude of the people 
by attending, even in the slightest degree, 
to those matters which affect their social 
condition. 

Mr. H. A. HERBERT must take that 
opportunity of calling the attention of the 
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noble Lord at the head of the Government 
to one or two words which fell from the 
hon. Member for Shrewsbury on the sub- 
ject of savings banks. He had in his pos- 
session a petition on the subject, which 
he would present to the House if the hon. 
Member for Rochdale did not shortly ap- 
pear in his place, signed by 3,000 persons 
in the town of Rochdale. Those 3,000 
persons, together with a number of indivi- 
duals connected with friendly societies, had 
sustained an enormous loss by reason of 
the failure of one of those institutions 
which they had been led to believe they 
might look to with confidence as one of 
the institutions of the country. If the 
people were allowed to think that those in- 
stitutions were under the management of 
Government, and if then they were sud- 
denly told that the savings of a whole life 
of industry were to be swept away by 
them, no greater blow could be given to 
those habits which it was their duty to en- 
courage. As the subject had been men- 
tioned, he had taken the opportunity of 
calling the attention of the noble Lord to 
the subject, and he would ask him whether 
it was not right, while the Government 
provided for the future, that they should 
take into consideration the condition of 
those parties, and others similarly situated, 
who had suffered from the past. He did 
not know what was the intention of the 
Government with respect to the Bill relat- 
ing to savings banks, but he hoped that 
some system would be adopted to give to 
those people what they had a right to 
demand. Let them either have Govern- 
ment security, or let them inform the peo- 
ple that Government had nothing whatever 
to do with those establishments. The Go- 
vernment had for a series of years just 
interfered so far as to foster the idea 
amongst the working classes that they 
had Government security; but when they 
came to look into the Act of Parliament 
it was found they had not that security, 
and as the Government had taken away the 
security that formerly existed from the 
trustees of those establishments, it was 
obviously their duty to take care that no 
such occurrences should take place in fu- 
ture, and he thought the parties who had 
sustained a loss had strong claims on the 
Government for compensation for the past. 

Mr. CAMPBELL said, that while his 
noble Friend at the head of the Govern- 
ment was reflecting on the observations 
which had been just addressed to him with 
regard to savings banks, he was anxious 
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to make some remarks upon the Motion. | had scattered before the House of (om. 
He was anxious to do this, because he in- | mons and the public his ideas of the prin. 
tended to oppose the Motion on grounds | ciple on which some new franchise ought 
not entirely identical, although very far|to be created. It was generally acknoy. 
from being conflicting, with those on|ledged that neither the noble Lord him. 
which it was opposed by his right hon. | self, nor any other Member of the House 
Friend the Secretary for the Home De-| of Commons, nor any politician out of 
partment. His (Mr. Campbell’s) argument | doors, had yet explained in what way that 
was twofold, and suggested by the terms principle might be translated into practiee, 
in which the Motion was presented to incorporated in the laws, and engrafted on 
them. They were asked to constitute an /| the institutions of the country. In point 
unpaid commission to conduct a very large | of fact, the data were deficent; and if the 
inquiry, and to promote an object of im-| principle was sound, the data ought to be 
mense importance. He did not think that | acquired. A commission of effective cha. 
an unpaid commission would be equal to | racter, and able Members, might, by means 
the duties which the hon. Gentleman the | of an inquiry devoted to social objects, and 
Member for Shrewsbury desired to devolve | not debarred from constitutional researches, 
upon it, or sufficient for the ends to which | acquire the materials without which the 
it was now proposed to render it subser-| principle enunciated by the noble Lon 
vient. A useful and magnificent inquiry | would never be a practical discovery. He 
had recently been instituted by the con- | (Mr. Campbell) desired to make a further 
ductors of the Morning Chronicle into | and a somewhat wider observation. Since 
the social circumstances and condition of | the debate of Thursday, Feb. 28th, it 
the working classes. It had been remark- | seemed to be the general conviction of all 
ably effective. The House of Commons | reflecting politicians, that the time had not 
was familiar with it. It had been the | yet arrived for any change to be effected 
salient feature and the striking topic of|in the Reform Act. Concurrently with 
the autumn. It had, in his opinion, so| this conviction, it was not easy to deny 
influenced the public mind as nearly to that there existed something like a popular 
arrest the democratic and resuscitate the | distrust and popular impatience on the 
social movement of the country. Did any | subject. Would it not he, therefore, s- 
one suppose that so vast, so vivid, and so | tisfactory—would it not be calculated to 
substantial a collection of data on the ha- | place the House of Commons in a good re- 
bits and the cireumstances of the working | lation to the public, if the fact stood out 
classes, could in the nature of things be | before their notice that a process was go- 
accomplished by an unpaid commission ? | ing on of which the result would be the 
An unpaid commission, he contended, | acquisition of facts, the accumulation of 
would do no sort of justice to the case, by | materials to provide a basis for the fran- 
which the hon. Gentleman endeavoured to | chises which the noble Lord had offered— 
obtain it. He (Mr. Campbell) declined to|in theory at least—two years ago to the 
enlarge any further upon this topic. He | reflection of the country. He (Mr. Camp- 
objected, in the next place, to the proposed | bell) was bound to state—and anxious to 
exclusion of all political inquiry from the | be understood in what he then stated— 
labours of the body—whether paid or un-| that he did not come down to that House 
paid—which the House was asked to call | to-night in order to initiate a proposition, 
into existence. It appeared to him that|or propound a scheme. Inasmuch, hov- 
an advantage of no ordinary magnitude | ever, as a Motion to constitute an unpaid 
would be secured if a commission to collect | commission, from which all political inquiry 
facts, and to authenticate them, on the | was to be kept apart, might preclude any 
subject of the working classes, were in- | Member whose position warranted the step 
structed at the same time to ascertain] from suggesting a commission of such 4 
whether, in what manner, or to what ex- | kind as he had ventured to delineate—in- 
tent, their improvement might be driven} asmuch as it was possible that a commls- 
forward by the creation of new franchises | sion of that sort might be the means of 
among them. He desired to refer to the | strengthening, and at the same time of 
first speech of the noble Lord at the head| amending the Reform Bill, of averting 
of the Government in defence of the Re-| crude change, of accelerating ripe and per- 
form Act, and in reply to the hon. Mem- | manent correction—he would be compelled, 
ber for Montrose, delivered June 20, 1848. | like his right hon. Friend the Secretary for 
In that memorable speech, the noble Lord | the Home Department, to meet this Mo- 
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tion with a clear but also a reluctant ne-| House, or the present or any preceding 
gative. Government, with being peculiarly hard- 
Mr. STANFORD took a great interest | hearted in resisting, or in giving a re- 
in the social welfare of the working classes, | luctant hearing to Motions of this descrip- 
but thought it was impossible for any in- tion; but of this he was quite sure, that 
dividual Member of the House to bring | the oftener the fact was stated in that 
forward with success any measure for their | House that the working classes were at 
benefit; if, however, he came down to the| the present moment suffering under the 
House backed by the voice of a public | greatest evils, the better it would be for 
body, his recommendation would be at- | them. After what had been stated in the 
tended to. As a proof of the truth of| report of the commission of inquiry into 
what he asserted, he might refer to what | the sanitary condition of the various towns 
had been done with respect to the baths | in this country, and after the report of the 
and washhouses and model lodginghouses. | commission appointed to inquire into the 
If any individual Member brought forward | state of the labouring women and children 
measures of that kind he could not obtain} in mines, he felt convineed of the neces- 
a patient hearing—at least they must| sity of a commission such as had been 


Working 


think so, if they were to judge of the way in | 
which the hon. Member for Shrewsbury | 
had been listened to, though his speech 
expressed as sincere a desire for the wel- | 
fare of the working classes as he had ever | 
seen evinced in that House. He thought 
that an hon. Gentleman who had devoted | 
somuch of his time to the subject should | 
be listened to with greater attention, par- | 
ticularly when they heard debates carried | 
on for ten hours on speculative questions, | 
which, even if carried into effect, could 
confer little or no benefit on the working | 
classes. He thought that an hon. Mem- | 
ber who got up for the purpose of discuss- | 
ing a social question ought to be treated 
with more respect, and he drew from it the 
deduction that there was a necessity for an 
unpaid commission. There was a variety 
of questions that could be brought before 
such an unpaid commission. If gentlemen 
could be found who would be sufficiently 
philanthropic to devote their time to it, 
what objection could there be made to it ? 
If the Government were really sincere in 
their desire to alleviate the moral and ma- 
terial condition of the people, would it not | 
be of considerable importance to have the | 
assistance of such an auxiliary who would 
come down to them with reports framed to | 
act upon and take into consideration. If 
the Motion was pressed to a division, he 
should support it. 

Lorn R. GROSVENOR expressed his 
thanks to the hon. Member for Shrews- 
bury for having performed the unavailing 
task which he had undertaken. It was a 
Motion less open to the usual objection 
made to propositions of this kind, viz. 
that it would encourage unfounded hopes 
m the part of the working classes, than 
any he had ever known. He (Lord R. 
Grosvenor) did not intend charging the 








suggested by the hon. Member for Shrews- 
bury to point out the practical mode by 
which those and other evils affecting the 
working classes might be remedied and 
removed. He felt all the difficulty of ap- 
pointing such a commission; but no Ses- 
sion should be allowed to pass without 
some report on the state of the working 
classes, emanating from a commission to 
that House, and from that House to the 
country One objection to the Motion was 
that it was too general, and that the num- 


ber of subjects it embraced were too nu- 


merous. Now, he really hoped that when 
hon. Members should at any time come 


| forward and state special grievances, and 
(bring forward remedies for them, the 


House would not reject those remedies on 
the same fanciful grounds as those on 
which the present Motion had been met. 
Mr. SLANEY said, that after the kind 
feeling which had been evinced towards 


| him during the debate, and the kind man- 


ner in which he had beer alluded to by 
the right Baronet the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, he felt that 
under all the circumstances of the case, he 
should not be doing justice to the cause 
which he had humbly endeavoured to ad- 
vocate, if he were to press his Motion to a 
division. He hoped, however, that the 
subject which he had brought before the 
House would sink into the minds of many 
hon. Members who had never before paid 
attention to them. He would merely ven- 
ture to say, that there were three points 
which might serve as barometers of the 
state and condition of the working classes; 
the progress of mortality as compared with 
population; the increase of the poor-rates; 
and the proportion of criminals to the 
population. These three points appeared 
to him to speak with the loudest voice in 
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favour of some measure of the kind which; to promote. Feeling, as he did, that ip. 
he had proposed being adopted. He should | land stood more in need of Parliamentay 
have been happy to have left his Motion reform than England, he would not {eg 
in the hands of the Government in any | justified in pressing his Motion, but wouj 
form which they might have thought pro- | take the earliest opportunity after Easter, 
per; but as they had given their reasons | and the passing of the Irish Franchise Bil), 


for opposing the Motion, he would consent | to bring the matter forward. 


to withdraw it, in the sincere hope that 
the Government would themselves take up 
the subject. He had had the good fortune 
to bring forward Motions, some) of which 
were met by smiles from hon. Members, 
but which, notwithstanding, had been sub- 
sequently carried. He thanked the House 
for the kindness with which it had listened 
to a subject which, although he considered 
it one of importance, many hon. Members 
might consider as uninteresting. The 
hon. Member concluded by moving for 
leave to withdraw his Motion. 

Motion by leave withdrawn. 


QUALIFICATION OF ELECTORS. 


Lorp J. RUSSELL suggested to the 
hon. and gallant Member for Westminster 


who had a notice on the paper on the sub- | 


ject of the qualification of Members, whe- 
ther it would be advisable for him to bring 
it on upon the present occasion. The same 


subject had been brought before the House | 


but a few days since, on the Motion of the 
hon. Member for Montrose, on which oc- 
casion it was fully discussed by the House, 
and a division come to upon the subject. 
There was also a Bill at present before 
the House with respect to the franchise in 
Ireland; he would therefore submit to the 
hon. and gallant Member that, after the 
debate which had so recently taken place 
on a similar subject, and the fact of a Bill 
being before the House, no public advan- 
tage would be obtained by bringing for- 
ward again a question of this kind. 

Sir De L. EVANS said, that the sub- 
ject was one in which he felt a deep in- 
terest, and that interest was also shared 
by many hon. Members in the House, as 
well as by a considerable number of people 
out of doors. There was always considera- 
ble disadvantage to any individual Member 
arising from not proceeding with his notice 
when he had an opportunity of doing so; 
but as he was informed by one hon. Mem- 
ber of high authority in the House that 
the present moment was rather inoppor- 
tune, and might possibly damage the ob- 
ject which he had at heart, he would cer- 
tainly sooner incur some personal disad- 
vantage than run the risk of doing any 
injury to a cause which he was anxious 


| Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


POSTAL COMMUNICATION BETWEEN 
LONDON AND PARIS. 

Mr. MACKINNON: Sir, it is here 
| quite unnecessary to enter into the advap. 
| tages which arise to both France and Eng. 
| land, from a facility of communication: the 
| mutual benefits are evident, and need not 
| be expatiated on at present; I will, there. 
| fore, at once enter into the subject. For. 
|merly, in days of sailing vessels, before 
| steamboats came into general use, the 

communication between England and 
| France was usually by Dovor and Calais; 
| and gradually as steamboats were used, 
| the route to Boulogne was preferred by the 
| public—for example, in the year 1831, 
about thirty-cight thousand persons went 
to Calais from England, and only eleven 
‘thousand to Boulogne, but in the year 
1847, we find seventy-eight thousand to 
Boulogne, and sixteen thousand to Calais. 
| Now, if the mass of the public preferred 
| the route by Folkestone and Boulogne, it 
| seems that route must be the shortest and 
| the best, and this supposition seems con- 
| firmed by the distance saved, as appears 
| by the following statement :— 
| Comparison oF THE Routes By Bou.oGne xp 
CaLAIs, AS TO DISTANCES, 
It is 82 miles from London to Folkestone, 
Folkestone to Boulogne, 
Boulogne to Paris. 


” 


278 miles from London to Paris, by Folkes- 
tone and Boulogne. 
It is 88 miles from London to Dovor, 
28 Dovor to Boulogne, 
169 ‘ Boulogne to Paris. 


285 miles from London to Paris, by Dovor 
and Boulogne. 
It is 88 miles from London to Dovor, 
23 = Dovor to Calais, 
235 Calais to Paris (by railway 
vid Lille). 


” 








346 miles from London to Paris, by this 
route. 

Now, as to the time occupied in the trat- 
sit. It appears, that on the 11th of De 
cember, 1849, an express of the Times 
went from London to Paris in 83 hours; 
it started with the morning paper at half- 
past four a.M., and arrived in Paris, 
one o’clock p.m. Again, on the drd of 
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377 between London 
January, 1850, an express through Bou- 
logne and Folkestone reached London 
fom Paris at 7h. 15m. a.M., having 
started from Paris at 8h. 30m. P.M. 
about eleven hours, having been detained 
some time on the road by peculiar cir- 
cumstances: this express reached Lon- 
don as stated, at half-past eight o’clock, 
4M; whilst the mail which started from 
Paris at the same time, only reached Lon- 
don for letters to be delivered at four 
o'clock, P.M., making a difference of 
nearly seven hours. Now, it seems strange 
that the official intercourse between the 
two countries, should, in so short a dis- 
tance, be greater by seven hours in pri- 
yate than in official communication: such 
ought not to be ease. Now, as to the 
great question which has been stated—the 
dificulty of reaching the harbour of Bou- 
logne, when a strong westerly wind was 
prevalent, and the greater facilities found 
in Calais harbour—this is not proved. It 
appears by the tables, that in one year, 
the irregularities by Calais were twenty- 
six, and by Boulogne thirty-two, making a 
difference of only six, and even these six 
were from causes not likely again to occur. 
Besides, it appears that when a strong wes- 
terly wind renders the entrance into the 
harbour or off the harbour of Boulogne 
dificult, the boat can with ease make the 
harbour of Calais; and no time is lost, for 
then you are only, as you are at present, 
going to Calais; whereas, if your route is 
always through Calais, if a strong easterly 
wind blows, you return in that case to 
Dovor. Asa proof that the Boulogne har- 
hour is not unsafe, it appears that since 
1843, the South Eastern Company’s pack- 
ets have made 4,000 voyages there and 
back from Folkestone without a single 
accident. Now, if the accelerated com- 
munication between Folkestone and Bou- 
logne is adopted, it would appear that a 
day mail would be unnecessary, whereby 
an immense saving of expense would be 
gained. Added to this, it is possible to 
swe from twenty to twenty-five thousand 
4 year to the country by the conveyance 
of the mails by contract, as the South 
Eastern Company, it is asserted, will un- 
dertake to convey the bags for the Post 
Office at a saving of that sum to the 
publie, It seems, Sir, needless for me to 
‘xpatiate more at length at present on the 
subject, and I will only move that a Select 
Vommittee be appointed for the purpose to 
Vhich I have alluded. 

Motion made, and Question proposed— 
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«* That a Select Committee be appointed, to 
ascertain the most expeditious and least expen- 
sive mode of Postal Communication between Lon- 
don and Paris.” 


Mr. BROTHERTON seconded the Mo- 
tion. 

Mr. W. COWPER said, there was no 
objection on the part of the Government to 
the appointment of the Committee moved 
for by the hon. Gentleman; but he did not 
anticipate any very great advantage from 
it, except that the statements which the 
hon. Gentleman had made would then be 
sifted and examined. He thought the hon. 
Gentleman attached too much importance 
to the express which he had referred to; 
for he believed it would appear that an ex- 
press which went by the line of Calais ar- 
rived within sixteen minutes of the one on 
which the hon. Gentleman so much relied; 
but the point to be looked to in making 
these postal arrangements was not the 
question by which line they could on a 
particular occasion travel with the utmost 
rapidity; but by which line the greatest 
amount of certainty could be maintained 
through the whole year. Now, from the 
peculiarities of Boulogne harbour, it did 
appear to the Government, from their ex- 
periments of one year, that there was the 
greatest uncertainty and irregularity; and 
it was a greater evil to those receiving cor- 
respondence to receive it at at different 
hours than to have it regularly at a later 
hour. The harbour at Boulogne had such 
disadvantages for landing the mails, that 
during the period they were sent by that 
route the Admiralty were obliged to allow 
them five hours and a half between the one 
railway station and the other; whereas on 
the Calais route the time allowed was only 
four hours. He could only say, that as 
a Committee was to be appointed, it might 
be better to survey the whole subject; and 
in addition to that branch of the mail- 
packet service at Dovor which ran through 
France, to consider the other branch that 
ran to Ostend, because there were many 
reasons for supposing that the mails might 
be sent to the north of Europe through 
France without any additional expense, 
thus merging the two lines in one, and at 
the same time keeping up the same amount 
of speed as at present. 

Sm G. CLERK said, that as the Go- 
vernment did not oppose this Motion, it was 
not his intention to object to it; but it ap- 
peared to him that this question would be 
more satisfactorily settled by the Govern- 
ment themselves than it possibly could be 
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by a Committee. It should be determined 
by the principle so correctly stated by the 
hon. Member for Hertford, that they were 
not to look to a route upon which, upon 
any particular occasion, under special cir- 
cumstances, with all preparations before- 
hand, they could establish a communica- 
tion, but to that which, in all states of the 
weather and tides, they could conduct their 
postal communications with the greatest 
regularity; for whether they were to re- 
ceive their letters from the Continent at an 
earlier or later hour in the day was of small 
importance compared with their receiving 
them regularly. The question which the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Hertford 
had mentioned, of the mails to Belgium 
and the north of Europe, was a very impor- 
tant one, and the attention of the Commit- 
tee ought to be directed to it. But, it was 
stated in the very able report of the Earl of 
Dalhousie, as chairman of the Railway 
Committee of the Board of Trade, it was 
of the greatest importance that a quick 
communication between London and Dovor 
should be established. The present route 
from London by Reigate was most circuit- 
ous and inconvenient as a route for trans- 
mitting the mails from London to the Con- 
tinent. The Board of Trade, at the time 
he was connected with the Government, 
pointed out the importance of having a 
direct communication between London and 
Dovor; and the South Eastern Company 
proposed a scheme by which they would 
transmit the mails direct from London to 
Dovor; and the Board of Trade, thinking 
the guarantees then offered would have se- 
cured the completion of it within a short 
time, gave the preference to the South 
Eastern Company; but five years had now 
passed, and nothing whatever had been 
done with it. A petition for the Bill was 
presented this year, but it was checked in 
its progress on the Standing Orders. Ile 
hoped the Committee would not lose sight 
of that important part of the subject, to 
see how much the means of accelerating 
the mails from the Continent were in our 
own hands, by completing a direct line 
from London to Dovor, and which could 
now be done with comparative facility, 
whilst on the other hand they had little 
control over the routes on the other side of 
the Channel. These were matters deserv- 
ing of deliberate consideration. They were 
not able sometimes to take the shortest 
lines, but must take into consideration the 
peculiarities of ports and harbours, and 
also the shortness of sea passage. He 
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had no doubt whatever that the port of 
Dovor did possess facilities which had 
caused it at all times to be the port of de. 
parture, and the important works which 
had been for some time in progress whep 
completed, would give to it the peculiar ad. 
vantage, besides being a tidal harbour, of 
rendering it accessible at all times, He 
believed also that the works that had re. 
cently been carried on at Calais would 
enable vessels, except at very low water, 
to get alongside of the harbour. Those 
were circumstances which justified the 
opinion stated by the hon. Member for 
Hertford, that they were not to look for 
quickness of communication so much as to 
security and regularity. 

Mr. HUME said, that anything which 
would facilitate and expedite the postal 
communication between the two countries 
would be of great importance to the com. 
mercial and every other interest in the 
country. But he rose on the present oc. 
casion to suggest that the advantages of 
the penny post should be extended to the 
communications between this country and 
the colonies. He looked on the penny 
postage as the greatest boon which had 
been conferred on this country, at least 
since he sat in Parliament; and as they 
paid a certain sum to a vessel for taking 
out letters, it could make no difference 
whether it took out fifteen boxes or 
thirty-five. 

Mr. RICE said, that le did not attach 
much importance to the Motion of his hon. 
Friend the Member for Lymington, and 
when he had been conducting the Com- 
mittee for some time, he thought the hon. 
Member would see reason to change the 
opinion which he appeared at present to 
entertain. His hon. Friend said that the 
communication would be shortened two 
hours. He believed it would be shown 
that the real difference between the two 
routes of communication was forty-two 
minutes, and not two hours. The reason 
why so many persons went formerly by 
Boulogne instead of Calais was that they 
avoided the three hours’ journey by dili- 
gence between Calais and Boulogne. But 
it was different now that the railway from 
Calais was opened. His hon. Friend 
said, that during the prevalence of a 
south-westerly wind, if the boat could not 
make Boulogne, it could go to Calais, but 
that a boat going to Calais, and not being 
able to reach in consequence of a north- 
easterly wind, must return to Dovor. 
Now, if a south-westerly wind would 
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bring @ boat going to Boulogne into 
(alais, it was clear that a north-eastern 
wind would take a boat going to Calais 
into Boulogne, so that it need not return 
to Dovor. Passengers might go to Bou- 
logue because they could go when the tide 
answered, and in the day time; but Bou- 
logne would not answer for boats reaching 
it at night, as the mails must do, because 
it had a steep shore, and afforded no sound- 
ings. The fact was, there had been a con- 
stant system of puffing, in the public pa- 
pers, and in pamphlets, in favour of the 
route by Boulogne. But if they wished to 
shorten the transit between London and 
Paris, they must facilitate the making of a 
iirect railvay between London and Dovor. 
He believed that all the landlords in the 
county of Kent were prepared to support 
such a line, and he hoped that in another 
Session it would be carried out. 

Sin De L. EVANS considered the sub- 
ject a very important one, which should be 
fully investigated before a Committee, with 
a view to elicit further information. It 
was to be regretted that there existed no 
lirect line of railway between London and 
Dovor; but he hoped public spirit, backed 
by the exertions of the hon. Members for 
Dovor, would soon establish such direct 
line of communication. 

Mr. BROTHERTON said, that al- 
though the saving of time proposed to be 
cfected—be it two hours or only forty 
minutes—might be of comparatively little 
importance to London, it would be of great 
value to Manchester, Liverpool, and the 
other great towns in the north of England, 
because it would enable the Post Office to 
despateh letters to those places by the 
noming mail, which, at present, were sent 
by the evening mail, and were not deliver- 
el until the following morning. He re- 
jowed at the prospect of the appointment 
ita Committee by which the question 
would be fairly investigated. 

Mr. RICE said, that two hours might 
saved by having an early express from 

ovor, 

Mk, MACKINNON was not surprised 
that the hon. Members for Dovor should 
ulvoeate the interests of the town which 
they represented, even though they clashed 
with those of the public. It was perhaps 
naterial the House should know that if the 
‘overnment should think fit to enter into 
‘contract with the South Eastern Com- 
pany for carrying the mails, they would 
udertake to do so at a saving to the pub- 


lic of from 20,0007. to 25,0007. The Com- 
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mittee would be governed solely by the evi- 
dence placed before them. He was per- 
fectly willing to make the addition to his 
Motion that was suggested by the hon. 
Member for Hertford. 

Amendment proposed, at the end of the 
Question, to add the words, ‘‘ And the 
Northern parts of Europe.” 

Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 
added,”’ put, and agreed to. 

Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 


ADMISSION OF FREEMEN. 

Mr. AtpermMaAN SIDNEY moved for 
leave to bring in a Bill to abolish the pay- 
ment of fines and stamp duties on the ad- 
mission of freemen into corporations. He 
thought it right to give some explanation 
of the Bill which he was then seeking to 
introduce. It would be in the recollection 
of the House that, by the 5th and 6th 
William IV., the Corporation Act, under 
the third clause all fines upon freedom 
were abolished, so far as regarded munici- 
pal towns and cities in England and Wales, 
with the exception of the metropolis of 
London. Te was willing to acknowledge, 
when he first gave notice of the present 
Bill, it was more with regard to London 
itself; but, on submitting it to inspection, 
hon. Gentlemen on the Ministerial bench 
were kind enough to inform him it came 
under the denomination of a private Bill. 
Ile, therefore, enlarged his notice, and in- 
cluded all the municipal cities of England 
and Wales; and he rejoiced at having 
done so, because great injustice was being 
enacted to a large portion of the electors of 
this country by the present system. He 
asked the House to consider the privi- 
leges burgesses enjoyed. Every person who 
served an apprenticeship was compellable 
to be enrolled by the town clerk. The 
fines on that enrolment were very serious, 
amounting from 6s. to 38s. and 40s., and 
that merely for servitude. He asked the 
Ilouse to consider was that a matter of 
justice to those persons, many of whom 
were extremely poor, after having served 
an apprenticeship to an humble calling, to 
be required, on attaining their majority, to 
pay for enrolment some 38s. or 40s.? He 
had heard in that House many denuncia- 
tions of the corruption of the old burgesses 
connected with the boroughs. But there 
could be no doubt whatever, if they charged 
persons 38s. and 40s. for their freedom by 
way of enrolment, they taught them in 
effect the way to sell their votes, as well 
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as to purchase their freedom. He had no 
hesitation whatever in saying, that it was 
owing to that system the old burgesses 
were called the corrupt burgesses, and 
said to be purchaseable. The Muni- 
cipal Act had abolished all fines upon 
residence in every city with the exception 
of London; and it was most unjust and 
impolitie not to have included London 
also. In London the lowest and poorest 
persons who got into business—whether 
retail shopkeeper, tailor, greengrocer, or 
publican—all were alike compellable to 
take out their freedom, and pay down a 
sum of money before they were permitted 
to become inhabitant householders of the 
city. If the practice had the merit of 
uniformity, it might be entitled to some 
support. But the wealthy merchants, pro- 
fessional men, and bankers, as well as 
wealthy private individuals, put to scorn 
all attempts to impose fines on them for 
residence. The question was not of 


small importance or insignificance regarded 
either in a pecuniary or political sense. 
He might state that the city solicitor 
had, within the last four years instrue- 
tions to prosecute upwards of 3,000 per- 
sons for not paying up their enrolment 


fees, and there were at present before the 
Court of Aldermen 2,000 persons who re- 
fused to pay the fine of residence. Now, 
he conceived such proceedings as these 
were contrary to the spirit of the ancient 
charters of London; because, by the an- 
cient charters, occupiers were entitled to 
residency and citizenship. He did not ask 
the House for power to bring in a Bill 


. . . “-. | 
which would have the effect of depriving 


the corporation of an iota fof the pro- 
perty possessed by those bodies, or that 
would in any way curtail their privileges; 
but he asked permission to bring in a Bill 


which would have the effect of removing a | 


great injustice from many poor voters. If 
the House considered it of small impor- 
tance that these parties should pay 21. to 
obtain their freedom, why let it be pro- 
nounced, that it might go forth that they 
should pay for the privilege of exercising 
an independent trust, and that they were 
to be muleted for the benefit of other 
classes; at the same time, he cautioned 
them they would be teaching these persons 
how to sell their votes. In London the 
matter was of more importance than a pe- 
cuniary fine involved. 
centuries a constituency of municipal voters 
of 50,000 or 60,000, with a Parliamen- 
tary constituency of some 30,000 or 
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40,000 voters; whilst at the present mo. 
ment he believed they had not more than 
5,000 or 6,000 persons entitled to exer. 
cise the civic franchise in London, with q 
Parliamentary constituency ranging over 
20,000 voters. The municipal roll of the 
city of London contained only 6,018 
names, and the Parliamentary roll com. 
prised 20,000; whilst in Manchester, 
Leeds, and most other large towns, the 
| proportions were reversed. Then, again, 
|the 6,018 municipal electors were scat. 
| tered through 25 wards, in five of which 
ithe number of voters did not amount to 
|more than 70 or 100, whilst in others it 
reached to only 100 or 120. Now, he 
| asked was that right, in such a community 
as the inhabitants of the city of London— 
| the wealthiest in the world? The corpo. 
|ration of that city possessed funds to the 
} amount of 200,000/. per annum, clear of 
|taxation. Yet, notwithstanding, their con- 
| stituencies went down from between 30,000 
land 40,000 to 5,000 individuals. He 
jasked was it right that they should not 
have even a fourth of municipal voters con- 
pared with Parliamentary, when it was 
well known that in every other town and 
leity the inverse ratio existed? When 
these fines were first originated, they no 
{doubt were enforced to recruit the ex- 
|chequer of the corporation; but that er- 
'euse could not now be pleaded, because 
\the funds in that exchequer had been 
| greatly increased in amount. In the year 
| 1750, the corporate funds amounted to some 
| 50,0007. per annum; in 1808, they increas: 
‘ed to 100,0002.; and in 1848, to nearly 
200,0001.; therefore, it could not be jus 
\tified in continuing to exact the fine of 
| residence for the purpose of recruiting the 
| municipal funds. If he should be asked, 
‘was the fine serious?” he would admit 
it had been greatly reduced. At present 
| it was comparatively small, being 31. 6.44. 
|on a government stamp of 31., whilst for- 
merly it amounted to 301. However, he 
did not intend occupying the time of the 
| House; though he should say it was with 
surprise he had heard it was the intention 
of the Government to oppose the introdue- 
tion of the Bill. The only argument he 
had heard against the Bill was, that it 
effect might be to affect the revenue some 
7002. to 1,0002. annum. But that ought 
not to form areason why Government should 
object to the introduction of a Bill. He 
submitted that, as in 1835 the Government 
lrepealed the stamp duties in every “a 
| with the exception of London, they show 
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not at present seek to perpetuate an in- 
justice on that city, which they had 
abolished in every other. If he were 
given the opportunity of bringing in the 
Bill, hon. Gentlemen would see that he 
sought nothing but the removal of a very 

at injustice. 

Motion made, and Question proposed— 

“That leave be given to bring in a Bill to 
abolish the payment of Fines and Stamp Duties 
on the Admission of Freemen into Corporations 
of Cities and Boroughs in England and Wales.” 


Mx. J. WILLIAMS seconded the Mo- 


tion. 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
that the Bill which the worthy Alderman 
wished to bring in was one of that class to 
which the right hon. Secretary for the 
Home Department referred at the com- 
mencement of the Session, when he sug- 
gested the propriety of the House refusing 
to permit measures to be introduced which 
there was no probability of ultimately 
carrying. Moreover, the Members of Her 
Majesty’s Government had reason to com- 
plain of the course adopted by the hon. 
Gentleman who sought to introduce the 
measure. The hon. Gentleman admitted 
that his object heretofore had been to re- 
move the fines within the city of London, 
and for that purpose he submitted a Bill 
to the right hon. Gentleman the Speaker; 
but finding from his opinion that the 
Bill was a private one, and that notice 
should be given in order that the corpora- 
tion of London, whose interests were cer- 
tain to be affected by it, might be made 
aware, the hon. Gentleman renewed his 
Motion, and embraced within it other cities 
and towns in England and Wales, with a 
view to the wholesale confiscation of their 
corporate funds. The hon. Gentleman 
assigned as a reason, that the municipal 
constituency of London decreased in pro- 
portion as the Parliamentary constituency 
increased, Why then did not the worthy 
Alderman bring in a Bill to make the mu- 
nieipal vote depend upon rating, as it did 
in Manchester and the other towns to which 
he had referred ? But the remedy for the 
city of London was simple, and might be 
effected by the corporation of the city of 
london, bringing in a Municipal Reform 
Bill if they saw the necessity for it? But 
surely it was no reason for the abolition of 
municipal fines, because the municipal con- 
stituency did not keep pace with the Par- 
liamentary. The Motion of the hon. Gen- 
tleman went directly to touch the property 
of the corporations of England and Wales; 
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and he (the Attorney General) wished to 
know what right the hon. Gentleman had 
to interfere to such an extent without the 
consent of these corporations, and without 
even having made application to a single 
member of the London corporation to in- 
form him of his intention to endeavour to 
abolish these fines? The corporations, if 
they wished, could abolish these fines 
themselves; and if the House interfered at 
present, they would be depriving the corpo- 
ration of the principle of self-government 
invested in them. He begged to ask the 
hon. Gentleman why not allow the corpo- 
rations to remove these fines themselves ? 
The Common Council was at present an 
elective body, returned every twelve months; 
and their constituencies, if they thought fit, 
could make it a condition of their return at 
the time of election that they should vote 
for such abolition of fines. He warned the 
House, if they recognised the principle of 
the hon. Gentleman’s Bill, they would be 
entrenching on the principle of self-govern- 
ment, and interfering with property with- 
out solicitation or invitation. Now, as re- 
garded the corporation of the city of Lon- 
don, he wished to know did the hon. Gen- 
tleman who introduced the Bill express the 
wish of the burgesses of that city? [Al- 
derman Sipney: Yes, yes!] Well, there 
had been no petitions to that House from 
them. 

ALpERMAN SIDNEY: Yes, I myself 
presented one on the subject. 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL did not 
know of that; but he did know that the 
corporation of the city of London did not 
agree in thinking with the hon. Gentle- 
man. 

AtperMAN SIDNEY: I believe they 
do; and a great portion of the Court of 
Aldermen also. 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL: The 
corporation was invested with the princi- 
ple of local government, and it was not fair 
that, because one member of it, who hap- 
pened to be a Member of that House also, 
differed with the entire body, the hon. 
Gentleman should seek to convert that 
House into a high court of appeal on the 
question. He (the Attorney General) 
would not stop to consider the question of 
the propriety of increasing the freemen. 
The hon. Gentleman said his Bill would 
merely affect fines and stamps; but if he 
proposed to abolish the creation of free- 
men by purchase, he was taking a strong 
measure wherewith to alter the entire con- 
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London, without even the justification of | of London. 
an application on their part. The hon. | in the library. 
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Their report would be found 
They had carried out the 


Gentleman had also stated that the ques-| reform of the municipal corporations jg 


| 
| 
| 
| 


tion did not involve more than about 6001. | spite of the resistance of those bodies; byt 


a year, which was a mistake, as the amount 
would reach between 2,400/. and 3,0001., 
no inconsiderable sum. There was no com- 
plaint on the part of the citizens as regard- 
ed the corporation; and, therefore, he 
thought the corporation should be left to 
effect such change as they deemed im- 


he regretted that the principle was not ap- 
plied to the city of London. As he up. 
derstood the matter, the worthy Alderman 
wished to abolish the fines and stamp du. 
ties on the admission of freemen in the 
| city of London, as in other places. This 

had been effected by the Bill introduced by 


provements, particularly when they pos-| Mr. Williams, the late Member for Coven. 
sessed the power within themselves to do/|try; but the Government at the time, 
so. Ile should therefore oppose the intro- at the instigation of the corporation of 
duction of the Bill. | London, exempted it from the operation of 

Mr. FORSTER considered there should! the Bill. It probably would have been 
be a thorough and searching reform in all | better if the hon. Member had postponed 
corporations. The hon. and learned At-| his Bill until the returns on the subject 
torney General asked, why not leave these | were laid on the table. He would ask Her 
reforms to the corporation itself ? Now, he | Majesty’s Ministers whether it was not 
(Mr. Forster) was certain that the hon. | their duty to redeem their pledge, and 
and learned Gentleman was the last man| carry out the same principle of reform 
that expected they would ever do so.|to the corporation of London, which 
There certainly had of late been some im-| they had applied to other municipal bo- 


provements in corporations, but it was not 
creditable to the Government to allow of 
such practices as still existed under the 
London corporation. The hon. and learn- 
ed Gentleman inquired for the petitions; 
but it was well known how such could be 
prevented. To expect that the corpora- 
tions would amend themselves, was simply 
absurd. However, he thought it would be 
better to allow matters to remain as they 
were until they could have a thorough and 
searching reform. 

CotoneL SIBTHORP could not give 
the Motion his support, as he looked upon 
the Bill as one which was only introduced 
for the city of London, and not for all 


municipal towns in England and Wales. | 


There would never be a reform in the cor- 
poration of London, as long as the Prime 
Minister was one of its representatives. 
He agreed with the hon. and learned At- 
torney General that this Bill was an im- 
proper interference with private property, 
and he therefore recommended the worthy 
Alderman to withdraw his Motion. 

Mr. HUME said, that the House pro- 
bably was not aware of what had been 
done in the city of London. It had been 
ststed that no inquiry had taken place into 
that corporation, whereas one of the most 
searching inquiries which had ever been 
made into an institution of the kind had 
been carried on and completed under the 
superintendence of Mr. Blackburn, the 
late eminent counsel, and Sir F. Palgrave, 
with regard to the corporation of the city 


| roughs ? 

| Sim B. HALL did not suppose that the 
| Bill would be attended with any great ad. 
vantage if it should be allowed to be intro- 
| duced; but he did not think the time of 
| the House had been thrown away, as it 
|had introduced the subject of the unre- 
| formed state of the corporation of the city 
| of London. He was a Member of that 
| House when the Municipal Corporations 
| Act was brought forward, and carried; and 
he regretted that it was not made to apply 
to the city of London; but at that time 
| there was a distinct pledge on the part of 
|the Government that a distinct measure 
should be brought forward for the purpose. 
He was glad that that conversation had 
taken place, as it would direct publie at 
tention to the subject. The hon. and 
worthy Alderman said that the funds of 
| the corporation exceeded 200,0001. a year, 
over which Parliament and the public had 
no control; and he (Sir B. Hall) thought 
this was a sufficient reason for the condi- 
tion of the corporation being fully consid- 
ered in that House, with a view to such 
a reform as to give the inhabitants of the 
City a control over the expenditure of that 
large income. He did not mean to say 
that the corporation of the city of London 
was as corrupt as some of the old corpo 
rations were. before the Municipal Act 
passed, but still they stifled inquiry; and 
the aldermen, as soon as they put on their 
gowns, notwithstanding the opinions they 
might previously have expressed, threw 
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over reform. They ought to get rid of the 
system of electing aldermen in the City 
for the period of their lives, instead of for 
a limited period, as in other municipal bo- 
roughs. He believed the Bill to be hardly 
worth noticing, although perhaps it might 
be regarded as of some importance in 
Stafford. He recollected being asked, 
some years ago, to stand as a candidate 
for the representation of that borough, and 
one of the conditions proposed was, that he 
should pay up the fines for the admission 
of a number of freemen, which he, how- 
ever, refuel to do. 

Mr. Atperman SIDNEY, in reply, said 
that the corporation, as a body, was anxi- 
ous for reform, consistent with the privi- 
leges they enjoyed. The hon. and learned 
Attorney General stated that the present 
measure would interfere with the legiti- 
mate powers enjoyed by corporations; but 
if these gentlemen inflicted fines not con- 
sistent with justice, was not that House 
the tribunal to step in and rectify such ? 
He did not seek by that Bill to invalidate 
the property of corporations in England 
and Wales; he only asked to be allowed 
to introduce the Bill that severe and unjust 
burdens might be removed. However, as 
certain returns had yet to be laid on the 
table, he would not hesitate to withdraw 
the Bill, promising that he should again 
seek to introduce it after these returns had 
been laid before the House. 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL objected 
to any such course, as he was opposed to 
the principle of the Bill. He should, 
therefore, persist in giving the negative to 
the Motion. 

Mr. REYNOLDS considered it to be a 
great evil that every ratepayer in the city 
of London had not a vote in the municipal 
affairs of that corporation. Among other 
reforms, he would suggest that the alder- 
men should be elected for only three years, 
instead of for life. He believed there was 
ho corporation in the empire which was 
uncontrolled by the ratepayers, which per- 
formed its duties in a more satisfactory 
manner than the corporation of London; 
still he thought that reform principles 
should be applied to it. 

Motion negatived. 


WOOD USED IN SHIP-BUILDING. 
Mn. MITCHELL said, in rising to 
nag forward the important Motion for the 
House to take into consideration the duties 
on foreign timber, with the view of remit- 
ting the duty on all wood used in ship- 
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building, he could not help expressing his 
regret at the state of the Opposition 
benches. When they repealed the navi- 
gation laws last year, the eloquent leader 
of the party opposite told them that that 
measure would have the effect of handing 
over the foreign trade of the country to 
foreign vessels, but he would not stop to 
inquire how far this anticipation had been 
fulfilled. In stating the facts of the 
case to the House, he could assure it 
that the question regarded shipbuilders 
and shipwrights, and not wood merchants. 
He candidly stated that he was himself a 
wood merchant, but he was not personally 
interested in this question. In 1842, pre- 
viously to the right hon. Member for 
Tamworth bringing forward his Motion 
for the alteration of the timber duties, he 
(Mr. Mitchell) had sold certain descrip- 
tions of timber at 105s. a load, and the 
same timber after the reduction of the 
duty he had sold at 65s. Another de- 
scription sold with the old duty at 55s., 
and at the reduced duty at 15s. The 
consumer, therefore, obtained the benefit 
of every shilling in the reduction of the 
duty. There was not the slightest ap- 
pearance of an increase in the price of the 
article, but rather a tendency to a de- 
cline in the price. From these two cireum- 
stances he conceived that he was justi- 
fied in saying that any reduction of prices 
that could be effected by the adoption of 
his proposition, would go to the ship- 
builder. It would be in the recollection of 
the House that duty on all foreign ships 
was taken off by the measure of last year. 
The consequence was, that the manufac- 
tured article was admitted free of duty, 
and the merchant who purchased a foreign- 
built vessel was entitled to give it all the 
privileges of a British ship without the 
payment of any charge or duty. The 
following were the duties charged on fo- 
reign timber—on hewn timber 15s. the 
load; on sawn timber, such as planks, 
deals, &c., 20s.; and on masts and spars 
as follows—on small spars 24s., and on 
large spars 48s. He would now proceed 
to the cost of shipbuilding in this country. 
All ships were classed by Lloyd’s survey- 
ors. All new ships were placed in the 
class A 1, which was divided into a num- 
ber of other classes. The first class under 
this head remained on it twelve years, and 
the lowest class of ships four years. The 
difference between the classes arose en- 
tirely from the material of which the ship 
is built. In forming the estimate of the 
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per centage which arose from the duty on | castle, which were built regardless of all ex. 
foreign timber, used in the construction of | pense. He admitted that the amount of duty 
vessels, he had used the greatest care. | on the foreign timber used in their constrag. 
He had referred his calculation to one of | tion was a mere bagatelle until they came 
the largest shipbuilders in London, who | to the lowest of this division, when they had 
had told him that, taking a rough view of | 4? per centage. The second class com. 
the facts of the case, he was correct in his | prised 8 A, 7 A, and 6 A. For what 
estimate. He had estimated the cost per | purpose was this class wanted? The pur. 
ton at 21. above the number of years the| pose was to bring home corn from the 
ship was entitled to be on the register. | Mediterranean and the Baltic, and, above 
He believed that he had given rather too | all, cotton from the United States. The 
high an estimate, for when they went to| House was probably aware that two-thirds 
the lower class of vessels, he did not be-| of the cotton now brought to this country 
lieve that they would cost so much. As | from the United States came in American 
it was, as much foreign timber was used | ships. The freights paid for the convey. 
in the building of British ships as was | ance of that article would not pay in the 
allowed by Lloyd’s surveyors. As re-| higher class of shipping. British ships, 
garded the ships in class 12 A 1, the per| then, in these classes, came into direet 
centage of the duty on the foreign timber, | competition with the Baltic and American 
deals, &c., on the gross cost of a ship was | vessels, and it was upon this class of ships 
9-16ths per cent. The cost of a first-class | you levied heavy duties varying from 6} 
ship for twelve years, he estimated at 141. | to 135 per cent. He asked whether they 
the ton; for the next class for eleven years, | would expect the shipowners to go on 
at 131. a ton, and so on to the lowest class | satisfactorily with this class of vessels if 
4 A 1, which he took at 61. per ton. The} they were burdened in the way which he 
estimate of the amount of duty on the | had described. He now came to the classes 
foreign timber, used in the construction of |5 A and 4A. The duty paid for the tim. 
ships, he took at— ber used in the construction of vessels in 
this division was most enormous. These 
MA ... vessels were suited for the timber trade, 
1 ue and they came into competition with 
6: ships built in Canada. On what principle 

712" was the home shipbuilder taxed in this 

io manner to allow the Canadian shipbuilder 

wee 15h to beat him? The effect of the present 
4Al... 17 ” arrangement was to throw the whole of 
Therefore in the class from 9 A to 4 A, | the building of these vessels into the hands 
the advantage to the foreign shipbuilder | of foreigners. Even with regard to the 
over the home shipbuilder varied from 4? | higher class of ships, he was not sure that 
to 17 per cent. They were often told that | it was for the interest of this country that 
this country was best adapted for the | they should continue to build them to the 
building of the highest class of ships, and| same extent which they did at present. 
certainly advantages existed as regarded | For building a ship of that class, they bad 
the materials at home and from the colo-|at least, on the average, to go twenty 
nies, such as oak, teak, and hard woods, | miles before they could get a supply of 
from Jamaica and other places. He would| English oak. If, then, they did not take 
place English ships in three different| steps to encourage the use of foreign oak, 
classes. He would take from 12 A to 9 A! where would they get a supply of English 
in the first class. All the ships in these | oak, when this country most wanted it, m 
classes were fit for long voyages, and were| case of a war? He believed the young 
fit to carry on the trade between this | oaks in this country were encroached up 
country and the East Indies and China. | and cut down too rapidly, and before they 
This class of ships were strong and ser-|had attained sufficient growth. Upon what 
viceable vessels, and fit for the carrying of | principle did they proceed in saying that 
tea, sugar, and other articles paying a high | there should be no duty on the manufac- 
freight. In addition, they were fitted to| tured article, while there was such a duty 
carry out passengers of the highest class, | levied on the raw material ? There was 00 
who paid large sums for their conveyance. | other case of a manufactured article com- 
He alluded more particularly to the vessels | ing to this country free of all charge. He 
of Wigram, Green, and Smith, of New-| repeated, he was not aware of any other 


12Al... 9-16 per cent on the gross cost. 
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manufactured article being admitted free 
of duty. If any one proposed to build a 
yessel, he had to pay a high duty on the 
foreign timber used in the construction of 
jt, Was not this a gross infliction on the 
industry of the country? Then the ques- 
tion arose whether the drawback could 
be easily ascertained. At present there 
was a drawback upon all foreign timber 
used in the building of churches. To as- 
certain the amount of this, they had to go 
all over the country, but ships were only 
built in certain localities; and the quantity 
of foreign timber used could be easily 
learned. He asked a gentleman of high 
experience in matters of this kind his opin- 
ion on the subject; and he assured him that 
there would be no practical difficulty, as all 
the ships built in English ports were 
brought under the special survey of Lloyd’s 
surveyors, who took an account of all the 
timber used in their construction; and 
they could at once tell, in every instance, 
the quantity and nature of foreign timber 
used in building a ship. The surveyor at 
Lloyd’s was bound to examine every ship, 
and ascertain the quantity of foreign tim- 
ber in her, but a certificate of the quantity 
night be had from the builder. He found 
that the annual tonnage of ships built in 
the united kingdom amounted to 140,000; 
and he had asked an eminent shipbuilder 
what, in his opinion, according to the pre- 
sent regulations, was the proportion of fo- 
reign timber that might be used in that 
tonnage ; and he had assured him, that if 
it were estimated at a fourth part, that 
would be an extreme calculation. Now, 
taking the total number of loads of timber 
used in the construction of these 140,000 
tons, and estimating the various duties 
paid upon the portion of it that was foreign 
wood, he found that the annual amount 
raised by the duty on foreign timber used 
in shipbuilding was only about 35,0001. 
He appealed, therefore, to the House whe- 
ther, for the sake of so small an amount, 
it was worth while to continue this tax, in 
order that they might build more ships in 
Canada, when the remission of it would 
give contentment to a large, industrious, 
and deserving class of the community, 
which had been just exposed to the most 
severe competition with foreign countries 
—a class, moreover, which would be ex- 
posed to still further difficulties by the 
Mercantile Marine Bill, and by fresh regu- 
lations about to be established. Upon this 

tter point, however, he did not, perhaps, 
altogether agree with the body, for he 
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thought the Mercantile Marine Bill a very 
good one; but still there were doubts and 
apprehensions among them concerning that 
measure. The Legislature told the ship- 
ping interest that they must not man their 
vessels with foreign seamen, and yet placed 
the industrious classes of shipwrights and 
builders as nearly as possible upon an 
equality with foreigners. He hoped that, 
for the sake of 35,0001. a year, they would 
not continue to inflict an injury upon one 
of the most valuable and useful classes of 
the community; and he hoped the right 
hon. the President of the Board of Trade 
would not, in his answer, quote the in- 
stance of some foreigners having bought 
ships built in the north of England. It 
had happened lately that, in consequence 
of depression, the prices of all materials 
used in the building of vessels, as cordage, 
cables, iron and copper, had been mate- 
rially reduced ; timber had fallen from 30 
to 40 per cent; flax from 30 to 40 per 
cent ; cables 20 per cent; and iron and 
copper in similar proportion. There never 
had been a time when these materials were 
cheaper than they had recently been. But 
it was not to be expected that this would 
continue ; and if prices rose, as probably 
they would, a great change would take 
place in the state of things, as affecting 
the shipbuilders. But, however that might 
be, justice ought not to be denied to this 
large and industrious class ; and he con- 
ceived it was but a simple act of justice to 
bring this question before the House. 

Motion made, and Question put— 

“That this House do resolve into a Com- 
mittee, to take into consideration the Duties on 
Wood, with a view of remitting the Duty on all 
Wood used in Ship-Building.” 

Mr. HEADLAM begged to second the 
Motion. It was quite true, as his hon. 
Friend had stated, that the shipping in- 
terest was not in that depressed condition 
which had been predicted as the result of 
the repeal of the navigation laws, but it was 
also true that it was subjected to the most 
severe competition. Freights were now 
low, and there was every probability that 
they would continue so. He did not men- 
tion these facts in any spirit of complaint 
on the part of the shipowners whom he re- 
presented; but freights being so low, and 
there being that severe competition with 
the foreigner, he did think it was the duty 
of the House to consider whether it was 
not possible, by a measure of this kind, to 
do justice to the shipowner. In 1830 a 
petition was presented to that House by 
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certain shipowners, praying for an allevia- 
tion of the burdens to which they were 
subjected in the shape of timber du- 
ties; and of that petition Mr. Huskisson, a 
gentleman who was always considered a 
great authority by hon. Gentlemen, had 
expressed a most favourable opinion. If 
the repeal of those duties, then, was con- 
sidered advisable in 1830, how very much 
stronger was the case at present when they 
were exposed to the fullest possible eompe- 
tition with the foreigner. The duty on 
timber was opposed to the very first axiom 
of taxation; it was a duty imposed on the 
raw materials of a manufacture of the very 
greatest importance. That ships should 
be permitted to be imported duty free, 
while the raw materials were taxed, was 
opposed to the great principle of taxation 
which had been held to be just by that 
House. The timber duty was also a dif- 
ferential duty, and was in that respect op- 
posed also to the principles of free trade. 
It gave a protection, so far as our cdlonies 
were concerned, and a premium to the Ca- 
nadians on the construction of ships. He 
did think that the shipowners had a right 
at the present moment to press their very 
strong claims upon the House. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he did not 
rise for the purpose of complaining that 
hon. Gentlemen connected with the shipping 
interest should have thus early in the Ses- 
sion called the attention of the House to 
the important subject which his hon. Friend 
the Member for Bridport had brought for- 
ward; still less did he complain of the tone 
and manner in which that subject had been 
treated by his hon. Friend who had ad- 
dressed the House, not only with his ac- 
customed ability, but with that clearness 
which arose from his perfect knowledge of 
the subject. In the few words which he 
(Mr. Labouchere) was about to offer, he 
should not be disposed to enter into any 
controversy with the hon. Member upon 
the general principle involved in his Mo- 
tion; and, in truth, he addressed the House 
under considerable disadvantage; for he 
should feel it to be a dereliction of duty if, 
by any observations he might make, he left 
any distinct impression upon the mind of 
any hon. Member, whether he did or did 
not concur in the principle laid down by 
his hon. Friend, that it was desirable, 
under all the circumstances of the ease, 
that the Government should propose to the 
House this Session a remission of a certain 
duty which his hon. Friend described as 
amounting to 33,0002. It should be re- 
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collected that they were now on the eye of 
the general financial statement which in g 
few days it would be the duty of his right 
hon. Friend the Chancellor of the §y. 
chequer to lay before the House; and he 
hoped the hon. Member for Bridport would 
not attribute his course to any insensibility 
to the importance of the subject if he gave 
him only that answer which every Minister 
of the Crown must of necessity make to 
any proposal of this kind made just prior 
to the financial statement. It appeared to 
him also that the circumstance of its being 
the intention of the Government to propose 
the budget at so early a period of the Ses. 
sion did give additional force to that general 
reason which, not only for the convenience 
of the Government, but for other motives 
of great moment, rendered it unadvisable 
that any Minister of the Crown should ex. 
press an opinion in favour of the retention 
or remission of any particular duty until 
the time had come for the general financial 
statement. He hoped his hon. Friend 
would accept that as a reason for not 
agrecing with his Motion. His hon. Friend 
had said, and he believed truly, that in 
respect to the higher classes of vessels 
built in this country, the duties now exist- 
Mr. Wigram, 


ing were quite immaterial. 
in giving his evidence before the Com 
mittee last year, said that upon first-class 
vessels built in the Thames he did not 
estimate the burden higher than 2s. 6d. 


per ton. He admitted, however, to his 
hon. Friend, that upon vessels of a smaller 
class the burden was more considerable. 
At the same time he was far from think 
ing that even with these duties our ship 
wrights could not contend successfully with 
those of foreign countries in building both 
high and low class vessels. He did not 
wish to go into details now; but there was 
no reason why, consistently with a due re 
gard for other interests, he should not also 
be called upon to enter upon the subject of 
the remission of any other duties, and to 
show why they should not be removed. He, 
| for one, should be glad to see them all re 
;moved. However, he could not accept the 
| argument that our shipwrights could not 
compete with those of other countries, and 
'he had maintained the same doctrine last 
| year, when contending with hon. Gentle 
|men opposite for a repeal of the navigh 
‘tion laws. He held the same opinion stil. 
| There were countervailing advantages 

their side which should not be left out of 
| consideration. For example, on the article 
| of iron alone the Prussian shipbuil 
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paid more duty than the English ship- 
builder upon the foreign timber he used. 


He was not arguing that it might, or | 
might not, be desirable to remove this | 


duty, but simply submitting the fact to 
the consideration of his hon. 


structing & particular class of vessels 
in Sweden, he held in his hand an 
extract from the annual report of Mr. 
Norman Pringle, our Consul at Stockholm, 
inthe year 1842, and, as it pointed out 
the advantages which our vessels possessed 
over Swedish vessels, and that they coun- 
tervailed the advantage of the latter in 
regard to cheap timber, he would read it 
to the House :— 


“Tshall take every opportunity to procure in- | 


formation respecting the effect which may be pro- 
duced on ship-building in the ports of this district, 
by the alteration in the English Navigation Laws. 
It does not appear, as far as I can learn at 
present, that the interests of British ship-builders 
will suffer from competition here. In Stockholm, 
Calmar, Westerwick, and Wisby, where oak is 
made use of in building particular parts of the 
vessel, the price per ton for the hull averages 
about 7/. sterling ; in Gefle, Sundsvall, Elmea, 
Pitea, and the northern ports, where oak is un- 
known, and fir only employed in the construction 
of ships, the price is generally about 5/. sterling 
per ton for the hull; such vessels are models in 


figure, excellent sailers, but from eight to ten | 
I am also in- | 


years is the limits of their service. 
formed by one of the principal merchants here, 
and a possessor of several ships, that in building 


his vessels he invariably has all the cordage, sails, | 


cables, tackling of every description from Eng- 
land, and that after paying 10 per cent import 


duty, he has superior and cheaper articles than | 


could be procured in Stockholm.” 


He did not give this as an argument that, 
if after a general review of the whole 
fiseal policy of the country they found 
themselves able to do it, a removal of this 
duty would not be a great advantage. He 
was conscious of the great benefit to be 
derived from encouraging the trade of 
shipbuilding, for it was of national im- 
portance; but at the same time he felt he 
was meeting the Motion of his hon. Friend 
ina fair spirit, when he said that, while 
this advantage was appreciated, let it not 
be over-estimated. With respect to the 
higher class of ships, our builders had 
great advantages, for they had a choice of 
timber such as existed in no other country 
in the world. But there was no dispute 
between his hon. Friend and himself with 
tespect to that class of ships, for his hon. 
Friend had confined his observations to 

€ construction of the lower class of ves- 
sels, Under the circumstances he would not 
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With reference to the cheapness of con- | 
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| detain the House longer, but he hoped they 
| would consider how soon his right hon. 
Friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would lay his financial statement before 
| them, and would, therefore, see the pro- 
priety and prudence of not expressing any 
opinion upon this particular point. If 
they began by selecting particular duties 
upon which to come-to a vote of this kind, 
without taking a view of the whole finan- 
cial condition of the country—and that, 
too, on the eve of the financial statement 
—he thought they would not be discharg- 
ing their public duty so fairly as by ab- 
staining at present from entertaining this 
question, and he therefore hoped that his 
| hon. Friend would not press the House for 
| any expression of opinion on the subject. 

Mr. CARDWELL said, it appeared to 
/him that the principal object his right 
hon. Friend the President of the Board of 
| Trade had in rising was to conceal, as far 
| as possible—and very properly to conceal 
—what might be the intention of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer about ten days hence. His 
|right hon. Friend had certainly achieved 
his purpose. He would not say that the 
| observations of his right hon. Friend had 
enabled him (Mr. Cardwell) to perform the 
office of a prophet ; but still he had ven- 
tured to draw an inference, a sort of sur- 
| mise, from the tone assumed by his right 
hon. Friend, that he was not unfavourable 
| to the proposition of the hon. Member for 
| Bridport. To the strong arguments of 
that hon. Member, based, as they were, 
not only upon policy, but upon justice, 
there appeared no disposition on the part 
of the right hon. Gentleman to dissent. 
With respect to timber, there were some 
remarkable instances of the operation of 
| the removal of duty. <A few years ago 
| the duty on mahogany was reduced, and 
the quantity used in shipbuilding was 
greatly increased. Had they not by re- 
cent legislation exposed the shipbuild- 
ers to competition with all the world? 
Had they not, from 1842 to the present 
time, laid down the principle in commercial 
legislation that wherever they could they 
would set free the raw material, in order 
to afford the widest scope for industry ? 
Having laid down that general principle in 
all commercial legislation, they had ex- 
posed this branch of trade to particular 
competition by the measure of last year. 
He would ask the House if there was a 
single instance in the tariff in which the 
manufactured article was admitted free of 


| 
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duty, and the duty maintained on the raw 
material from which it was manufactured ? 
If not, was there any ground of principle, 
justice, or expediency for the maintenance 
of this particular duty? The right hon. 
President of the Board of Trade, however, 
had argued on no one of those grounds. 
He was not surprised at the answer of the 
right hon. Gentleman, for it was undoubt- 
edly an inconvenient course to enter upon 
the discussion of subjects of this kind at a 
time when a general review of the taxation 
was about to be made. He should be glad, 
however, to believe that the surmise he 
had ventured to form was not altogether 
unfounded, and that, although the right 
hon. Gentleman had drawn the veil of fu- 
turity very closely round the events of next 
week, he (Mr. Cardwell) should be justified 
in drawing the inference that a tax so im- 
politic and unjust would not escape the 
notice of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. He hoped 


that next week they would have the plea- 
sure of congratulating that right hon. Gen- 
tleman on his restoration to health, and his 
resumption of his duties in the House; and 
he was sure they would have to congratu- 
late him upon having a large surplus aris- 
ing from the remission of those duties 


which fettered industry, and thereby im- 
poverished the Exchequer, because they 
shut it out from sources of revenue which 
increased industry would stimulate. 

Mr. HUME said, that the hon. Gentle- 
man who spoke last had very properly ob- 
served that there was no instance on the 
tariff of a raw material being taxed while 
the manufactured article was free. The 
navigation laws had been repealed under 
great pressure and against much opposi- 
tion; and he (Mr. Hume) had then pledged 
himself that he would, on every occasion, 
endeavour to remove all restriction and 
duties which prevented the free play of 
industry. He was sorry to say, that were 
he to draw an inference from the speech 
of the right hon. Gentleman the President 
of the Board of Trade, it would be differ- 
ent from that formed by the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Liverpool ; for he should 
conclude that there was no intention on 
the part of the Government to take up this 
question, inasmuch as the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had distinctly stated that our ship- 
builders had advantages which counter- 
vailed all the advantages possessed by the 
foreigner. Much had been said about the 
coming financial statement; but what 
should be the object of the financial state- 
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ment? To bring before the House the 
repeal of those taxes which pressed upon 
the best interests of the country, and 
when injury had been done to any parties, 
to do them justice; and Her Majesty's 
Government would not be in any wore 
condition if the House should affirm that jt 
was an act of justice to remove this tar, 
This country had long maintained a com. 
petition with her ships under many dis. 
advantages, even under the monopoly she 
once had; but now the monopoly was done 
away, Parliament was bound to do justice 
to the shipping interest. By giving a de. 
cided opinion upon this Motion, he thought 
the House would be strengthening the 
hands of the Government, and turn the 
scale of any doubt that might exist in 
their minds. 

Mr. HENLEY would very much like 
to know when and where all this was to 
stop. It was all very well for the ship. 
builders, or any other interest, to come in 
and ask for 100,000/7.. [Mr. Mircnew: 
Only 35,0001.] Well, whatever a cer. 
tain duty on the materials they used might 
be; but where was it to end, and how did 
all this bear upon the general taxation of 
the country? How did the pressure of 
the national debt bear upon that particular 
interest ? But in this jumble they had 
exposed the shipbuilders to competition 
with the whole world, and now they came 
to gnaw off that particular duty which 
pressed upon that particular interest. Look 
at the malt tax. Upon that raw material 
they had placed a tax of nearly 100 per 
cent, and if that question had now been 
brought before the House, the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Board of 
Trade would doubtless have said, as he 
had said just before, ‘‘ Don’t touch it— 
don’t discuss it, until the general finan- 
cial statement has been made.” But he 
(Mr. Henley) wanted to know if they were 
to go through all these several items of 
duties, where they were to stop. Now, 
that all these particular interests had been 
exposed to general competition, he did not 
see what was to be done but to take of 
all the particular taxes which pressed upon 
them; and if they were taken off one 
after another, what was to become of 
the public credit? Hon. Gentlemen 
connected with this particular interest 
thought it would be for their advat- 
tage to get a decision upon the ques 


| tion in a very thin House; but the ship- 


ping interest had been exposed to compe 
tition in the most perfect uncertainty whe- 
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ther they would get the tax taken off. 
They ought to have made a bargain in the 
frst instance. If the shipping interest 
yas going on flourishing to such an ex- 
tent that foreigners were fain to come here 
to build their ships, why was it necessary 
to take off the timber duties to enable 
them to swim? How could these two 
statements be reconciled? The fact was, 
a particular interest had been brought into 
astate of great peril and difficulty, so that 
they were obliged to press the Govern- 
ment to take off the taxes which most 
affected that interest. But they might 
depend upon it that other interests which 
had been also affected by recent measures, 
would make the same appeal. They had 
certainly a just claim for consideration, 
and if the present proposition were affirm- 
ed, he did not see where the House would 
stop. At the same time he should not 
express any opinion upon the subject him- 
self, either by his voice or by his vote. He 
would only observe that the debate had 
been very instructive, and he hoped much 
good would be elicited out of what had 
been stated. 

Mr. J. SANDARS said, the interests 
of the great shipowners had not, he be- 
believed, materially suffered from the ef- 
fects of recent measures; but the smaller 
shipowners, especially those of Yarmouth, 
had been severely affected. The abolition 
of the duties upon timber would be a great 
benefit to this class. He was sorry to add 
that much distress prevailed at the present 
moment in the borough he had the honour 
to represent, among the shipbuilding trade. 
last year five vessels were built in that 
port, but only one upon order. The rest 
vere all built upon speculation. 

Mr. CLAY said, the hon. Member for 
Oxfordshire had entirely misapprehended 
the character of the Motion, in treating it 
4 & particular tax upon a particular in- 
terest. The case was that of a tax upona 
maw material imported into this country, 
which, in @ manufactured state, was al- 
lowed to come in duty free. No similar 
tase of injustice could be found. Last 
year he refused to vote for the repeal of 
the navigation laws, upon the ground that 
in this respect the shipowners would be 
exposed to an injustice. He ventured to 
hope that the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would, upon 
his financial statement, relieve the shinping 
interest of one of the grossest pieces of 


injustice that any class had ever suffered | 


tom, 
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Mr. WYLD observed, that the hon. 
Member for Bridport had only proposed 
the remission of the duties with regard to 
the timber used in shipbuilding. But he 
(Mr. Wyld) would remind the House that 
the continuance of the tax was no less a 
gross injustice towards the mining interest. 
That interest was now exposed to compe- 
tition with the whole world, yet it was 
compelled to pay duties upon the tim- 
ber it consumed. He hoped, then, that 
the Motion would be framed so as to in- 
clude all other interests who were suffering 
under similar injustice to the shipping in- 
terest. 

Mr. MITCHELL, in reply, said, that 
the question introduced by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Bodmin had nothing to do with the 
shipping interest. When mines and col- 
lieries could be imported into this country, 
and imported duty free, then the case would 
apply, and not before. After what had 
fallen from the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Board of Trade, he was 
reluctant to divide. At the same time 
there was a strong feeling in all the ship- 
ping towns that great injustice had been 
done to them. A large body of the repre- 
sentatives of those towns had incurred 
considerable obloquy by voting for the 
repeal of the navigation laws; and it was 
only due to them to go to a division in 
order that they might show their con- 
stituents they were doing their duty. He 
must therefore divide the House. 

The House divided :—Ayes 45; Noes 
32: Majority 13. 
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Committee on Tuesday, 19th March. 


AUDIT OF RAILWAY ACCOUNTS. 

Mr. STANFORD said, he had given 
notice of his intention to introduce a Bill 
for the more affectual Audit of Railway 
Accounts. It might be in the recollection 
of the House that he had inquired, early 
in the Session, whether it was the inten- 
tion of the Government to bring in any 
Bill relative to the audit of railway ac- 
counts, and that the President of the 
Board of Trade then stated that the 
Government were not disposed to intro- 
duce any Bill on the subject, but that if 
no measure was proposed by any indepen- 
dent Member on behalf of the shareholders, 
the Government would be prepared to take 
up the question. It might be recollected 
that a Bill relating to the audit of railway 
accounts had been originated in the other 
House in 1848, but had been rejected by 
that House; and last year a nearly similar 
Bill, which had been introduced in the 
House of Lords, had also shared the same 
fate when it came down to the House of 
Commons. He did not believe that any 
system of audit which was tainted by 
Government interference would have the 
confidence either of the railway share- 
holders or of the country; and he thought 
that in this case the trite quotation was 
particularly applicable— 


“ 'Timeo Danaos, et dona ferentes.”’ 


He understood that a Bill for establishing 
an audit of railway accounts had been 
introduced last night in the other House, 
and he believed, from what he had heard 
of its nature, that it was a measure to 
which he could give his support, as it very 
closely resembled that which he had in- 
tended to submit to the House. He was 
convinced, although there was an almost 
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unanimous opinion against Governmey; 
interference, yet the opinion was equal} 
universal that it was high time some g 
were taken to establish an affectual audit 
with regard to the vast amount of capital 
embarked in railway speculations. It was 
uunecessary to recall to the recollection of 
the House the painful disclosures which 
had been made as to the waste, extrays. 
gance, misapplication, and frauds which 
had occured in railway concerns; and jt 
had been a matter of surprise to eyery 
man acquainted with business, that some 
measures had not been taken earlier ty 
protect the bond fide investers in such 
speculations. He considered that to render 
any system of audit efficient it must be con- 
tinuous in its operation, the accounts must 
be published half-yearly upon a uniform 
model, and the audit must be untainted by 
what was called Government interference, 
He had had six or seven years’ experience 
as a shareholder and bondholder in most of 
the large railway companies, and had be. 
come familiar with the ill consequences re- 
sulting from the want of an efficient control 
over the financial departments of those 
companies, and, having applied his atten. 
tion to the subject, he had framed a Bil, 
which he was ready to lay on the table, 
with the view of establishing an efficient 
system of audit. He considered that any 
measure that might be adopted on this 
subject should be framed: in a spirit of 
courtesy towards railway directors, be- 
cause, although there had undoubtedly 
been much extravagance, and in some 
cases gross frauds, yet he believed that, 
with some few exceptional cases, the di- 
rectors were honourable men, who exerted 
themselves to promote the interests of the 
shareholders. Under the circumstances, 
however, he did not think the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Board of 
Trade had acted upon the pledge he gave 
when he said the Government would only 
introduce a Bill, provided no independent 
Member took up the subject— 

Notice taken, that forty Members were 
not present; House counted; and forty 
Members not being present, 

The House was adjourned at a quarter 
after Ten o’clock. 
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MARRIAGES BILL. 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment proposed to be 
made to Question [27th February], ‘‘ That 
the Bill be now read a Second Time,” and 
hich Amendment was to leave out the 
word “now,” and at the end of the Ques- 
tion to add the words ‘‘ upon this day six 
months.” Question again proposed, “* That 
the word ‘now’ stand part of the Ques- 
tion.” 

Me. A. J. B. HOPE rose to address 
ihe House. He said he was most unwilling 
to follow up the same course of argument 
pursued by the hon. Members for Abing- 
don and Oxford, lest he should in any re- 
spect diminish the effect produced by their 
admirable speeches. In consequence of 
the ex parte statements in the blue book, 
an association of gentlemen opposed to the 
repeal of the existing law, had procured 
returns from clergymen in various parts of 
the country. These returns being volun- 
tary, were worth as much as those which 
Messrs. Crowder and Maynard procured, 
and which were embodied in the blue book 
—nay, they were worth more, for they 
were not hastily gathered for a purpose, 
but tendered by persons of experience of 
what they spoke about—by clergymen of 
fifty, forty, thirty, and twenty years’ 
knowledge of their parishes. Those re- 
turns which came from the large towns 
could not, of course, be depended upon 
for more than containing what their writers 
knew; this, however, was sufficient to 
show that the case was not of that press- 
ing nature which it had been represented. 
Those, however, from the agricultural pa- 
rishes, averaging from 1,500 to 150 in- 
habitants, of which there were many, 
might be relied upon as showing their con- 
dition; for no clergymen but those who 
eared for their flock would have taken the 
trouble to answer the questions. From 
these he would show that, although, as 
was to be supposed, marriages in the de- 
gree of wife’s sister were, as being less 
flagrant, more common than in the other 
prohibited degrees, yet that was followed 
in the ratio which was to be expected from 
the numbers of our population. It was 
assumed that no marriages in the other 
degrees had taken place except among the 
most abandoned individuals—the offscour- 
ings of society. He would show that the 
Proportion of persons in the upper or mid- 

@ classes who had contracted them was 
about the same as that of those who had 
married their wives’ sisters. From these 





returns it appeared that there were within 
the knowledge of these clergymen 178 
cases of marriage with a wife’s sister, out 
of 269 marriages within the prohibited de- 
grees; the remaining 91 consisting of cases 
in which individuals had married persons 
who stood within the degrees of relation- 
ship subjoined:—Marriages with a bro- 
ther’s widow, 41; own aunt, 6; own niece, 
19; wife’s daughter, 6; own half-sister, 1; 
father’s wife, 1; brother’s wife’s daughter, 
1; son’s wife, 2; uncle’s wife, 3 (one case 
of a peeress); wife’s niece, 11. These 
were, for the most part, eases which had 
occurred in the upper and middle classes 
of life. Of these unlawful marriages, other 
than with a wife’s sister, one was of a 
lady of title, who married her husband’s 
nephew, who was a clergyman. A lieu- 
tenant-general in the Army had married a 
lady, and then married her aunt; he then 
married another woman, and afterwards 
her niece (the niece of the third wife). 
The same clergyman who returned this 
case, knew of two cases of marriage with 
brother’s widows in a superior class of life. 
In the case of the lieutenant-general, and 
one of the others, he stated that there was 
an appearance of attention to religious du- 
ties. A clergyman from Bristol knew of 
a case in which a man had married his 
illegitimate daughter, and he stated that 
this man could not be convinced that this 
was horrible incest. Another case was 
that of a shopkeeper at Cheltenham, who 
married his aunt. One case was reported 
from Hull where a man of property, in the 
year 1802, married the daughter, her mo- 
ther, and afterwards a second daughter. 
Another clergyman reported that he knew 
of a respectable labourer who had married 
his brother’s widow; and of a shopkeeper 
who had also married his brother’s widow, 
and had improper intercourse with her 
daughter, who was at once his stepdaugh- 
ter and his niece. Another clergyman 
knew of a respectable labourer, a dis- 
charged soldier, living with a brother’s 
widow. Another case was that of a pub- 
lican, who married his niece. A clergyman 
in Nottinghamshire stated, that there was 
in his parish a considerable farmer who 
had married his brother’s widow. He also 
knew of a case where the sister of a con- 
siderable farmer, after leaving the parish, 
married her uncle, to whom she went to 
keep house. A wine merchant in Essex 
had married his brother’s widow. In Suf- 
folk a shopkeeper had married his niece. 
A clergyman in Gloucestershire knew of a 
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case in the higher ranks where a man had 
married his half-brother’s daughter. An- 
other case was that of an officer in the 
army who married the widow of his bro- 
ther, a clergyman. Another was that of 
a tradesman who married his wife’s 
niece. Two farmers had married nieces. 
Another case was that of a large far- 
mer married to his father’s wife; the 
clergyman who reported this ‘“‘ knew no- 
thing more against his moral character.’’ 
From Shrewsbury a case was returned 
where a manufacturer had married his 
brother’s widow. A clergyman in Not- 
tinghamshire knew of a case where a man, 
a degree above the labouring class, had 
married his niece. A clergyman in Bris- 
tol also knew of a case where a tradesman 
in comfortable circumstances had married 
his niece. Another case, in Devonshire, 
was reported of a marriage with a bro- 
ther’s widow, contracted between parties 
in a respectable condition in life. He sin- 
cerely regretted that he should be com- 
pelled, in the painful discharge of his duty, 
to recapitulate such occurrences to the 
House; and he trusted it would be the last 
time it would ever be necessary to bring 
such returns before the House again. But 


they established the point that the right 
hon. Gentleman had not fairly made out 
his case in favour of marriage with a de- 
ceased wife’s sister by any considerations 
which did not apply to marriages within 


the other prohibited degrees. They also 
established the fact that these cases had, 
in a fair proportion, occurred among par- 
ties in the upper and middle ranks of life. 
Iie would add, that he could not see any 
very great difference between these cases 
and the one case provided for by the right 
hon. Gentleman, of marriage with a wife’s 
sister. To show that these marriages 
were much less frequent than was gene- 
rally supposed, he would read the returns 
made by clergymen connected with the 
most populous districts in the metropolis. 
[The hon. Member read the returns, from 
which it appeared that the greater number 
of the clergy referred to knew of no such 
marriages; others had heard of only one 
or two.|] It was clear from this that the 
grievance, so far as London was concerned, 
could not be relied upon by the friends of 
the Bill; and it was also apparent that, if 
this Bill passed, measures for legalising 
polygamy, divorce, and all the other crimes 
that poor human nature was subject to, 
would follow. The case of the poor man, 
which had been so much relied upon last 
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year, had fallen to the ground since it haj 
been so well examined by the hon, an 
learned Member for Abingdon. Upon this 
subject he had received a letter from th 
curate of the parish church of Bethyl. 
green, from which he would read the fy. 
lowing passage :— 

“ As it has been alleged by the friends of My, 
Wortley’s Bill that the proposed change of the 
law would be a boon to the poor man, I haye for 
some months past been inquiring in all directions 
for poor men who have either married or desired 
to marry their deceased wives’ sisters, and no} 
found or heard of one such instance. The sup. 
porters of Mr. Wortley’s Bill should be challenged 
to produce their poor men.” 

The clergymen of two parishes in Worees. 
ter, containing between them 1,900 souls, 
had never heard of any marriages with the 
sister of a deceased wife, and never knew 
of cases where parties wished to contract 
such a marriage; on the contrary, ther 
was a steady feeling against it. He added, 
that there were many more cases in which 
incest was committed owing to the over- 
crowded state of the cottages and dwell 
ings of the poor; and he expressed a 
opinion, in which he (Mr. Hope) coincided, 
that the right hon. Gentleman the Mem. 
ber for Buteshire would be far more use- 
fully employed in directing his attention to 
the latter class of evils. He also reada 
report from a clergyman of Devonport, 
which he characterised as the most crowd 
ed and immoral parish in England, stating 
that he had heard from clergymen of the 
longest standing in the place, that the per- 
son sent round some years since to collect 
opinions in favour of the proposed Bil, 
did not call on those who could have sup- 
plied him with information, but was con- 
tent to take the vague opinion of one who 
had no fixture or appointment. The peti 
tions for this Bill had been adroitly man- 
aged. At first they made a mistake and 
got the petitions signed by even numbers, 
2,000 from Manchester, and 1,500 from 
another place; but lately they had managed 
better, and had been signed by odd num- 
bers. He knew of the five letters which 
had been received from five clergymen fa- 
vourable to the Bill, and he also knew that 
copies of those letters had been sedulously 
posted to the churchwardens of every 
parish in which the clergymen were oF 
posed to the Bill. He knew that this had 
been done in Kent, in Lancashire, Nor- 
thumberland, and one of the midland 
counties. One of these five gentlemen 
was Dr. Hook, of Leeds. Now, some 
years ago, he should have thought Dr. 
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Hook a high authority on this subject; but 
the course which that rev. gentleman had 
taken upon this measure had rather di- 
minished his opinion of his authority. 
Some years ago Dr. Hook exercised an 
influence over the town of Leeds that was 
absolutely despotic; but among the peti- 
tins against this Bill which he had pre- 
sented that day was one from thirty-six 
clergymen of the town of Leeds, who 
must know that town and the opinions of 
its inhabitants as well as Dr. Hook. But, 
although Dr. Hook was in favour of this 
Bill, he had printed a few years ago a 
Theological Dictionary, and in the latest 
revised edition of this work, printed in 
1845, under the head ‘ consanguinity,”’ 
Dr. Hood there stated— 

“Certain degrees of consanguinity are among 
the impediments to marriage, both by the law of 
nature and by the revealed word of God. These 
degrees are defined by the Church, and are ex- 
pressed in a table drawn up by Archbishop Parker 
in 1563, and set forth by authority. This table 
is as follows, &c.”’ 

Under the head of ‘‘ Matrimony,”’ Dr. 
Hook says— 

“Thé State in England has declared that mar- 
riage may be henceforth regarded entirely as a 
civil contract; but the Church has not been 
silenced, and she affirms that though the State 
may permit this, the word of God instructs us 
otherwise, and marriage is a religious contract.” 


And again :— 

“Of course all Churchmen must now adhere to 
their principle—that marriage is a religious con- 
tract, and that those marriages only are lawful in 


the sight of God which are contracted in His name 
and by His ordinance.” 


Qne of the commissioners sent into the 
country to collect evidence in favour of the 
Bill was now going about the country as a 
propagandist, holding meetings in favour 
of the present measure. This gentleman’s 
name was Sleigh, but whether it was pro- 
nounced Slee or Slay he did not know. 
This gentleman had met with no great 
sueeess in his progress, for he found, from 
the Leeds Mercury, that at Wakefield, 
Dewsbury, and other places, very small 
audiences had collected to hear him. At 
Thirsk it appeared that the opposition to 
the Bill was so strong that the trustees of 
the large room over the savings bank, 
where the meeting was to have been held, 
declined to allow Mr. Sleigh the use of the 
tom for such an object. Many of these 
gentlemen were Quakers — much to their 
tredit—and the gentleman was obliged to 
hold the meeting in a room at the Three 
us Inn, At Liverpool an attempt to 
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hold a public meeting for the same purpose 
had failed. A clergyman, who made him 
a communication on this subject, said he 
knew a case where a lady had unfortu- 
nately been induced to contract a marriage 
with a clergyman, her brother-in-law, and 
she stated, that she would go over the 
world to induce people not to follow her ex- 
ample. The clergyman of St. Margaret’s, 
Westminster, stated, that, so far as he 
could learn, the present law was no griev- 
ance to the poor, and its alteration would 
be no boon to them. It was said, that to 
prohibit Dissenters at least to contract 
these marriages was an unjustifiable inva- 
sion of the liberty of conscience; but this 
appeared to him a futile argument. At 
the time of the Reformation, the Church 
and State of England, assuming that a 
man and his wife became ‘‘ one flesh,’’ 
found in the xviiith chapter of Leviticus a 
prohibition of marriages within certain de- 
grees. The State, upon this assumption, 
proceeded upon the principle that there 
could be no harm, and must be good, in 
adopting this as our rule; and she called 
upon to obey this law all those who enjoyed 
the benefit of English citizenship. Such 
restraints might be in some cases burden- 
some, but the good of the State required 
that persons should sacrifice some of their 
liberty to the common weal. In return 
for the liberty she gave them, which they 
had not before possessed, she called upon 
them to renounce those contracts that 
might be unlawful in the sight of God. 
Among the marriages which were thus 
permitted were those between first cousins, 
the propriety of which was so often can- 
vassed in society. When so much liberty 
was given, did it not seem as if persons 
were bringing forward conscience to excuse 
passion, when they wished to contract 
marriages which might be bringing upon 
them the grievous sin of contracting what 
was unlawful and impure? Let the House 
remember that this was not a question of 
what might be called marriage simple, but 
of second marriages, which were very dif- 
ferent things. No one would deny that 
second marriages were permitted ; but be- 
fore a first marriage, a man had ample 
time to see which member of a family of 
sisters was best suited to him, and he knew 
that if he lost her the whole world was 
open before him to choose any woman, 
except her sister, to supply her place. 
Was it, therefore, too much to ask of per- 
sons that they should acquiesce in the 
present law? If this Bill were passed, he 
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did not see how it would be possible but 
that marriages with aunts, with nieces, 
and with brothers’ widows, should be also 
permitted. In Prussia and Germany gene- 
rally, where marriages with a wife’s sister 
were permitted, marriages with uncles, 
aunts, and nieces, were also allowed; and 
so it must be in this country, if the law 
were once relaxed so as to permit mar- 
riages with a deceased wife’s sister. He 
could not shut his eyes to the fact, that 
these fragmentary relaxations of the law 
of marriage (allowing it with a wife’s sis- 
ter; disallowing it with her niece, or a 
brother’s widow—glad as he was at the 
restrictions in themselves) would admit a 
dangerous and insidious principle into the 
law and practice of England. Hitherto 
the understanding in England had been 
that marriage was a religious, not a civil, 
ceremony; and the only marriages pro- 
hibited were those of an unlawful kind-- 
not as in Germany and some other coun- 
tries, where restrictions were put upon 
marriages on account of difference of rank 
between the parties. In Germany, for ex- 
ample, a marriage might be prohibited 
because the lady could not produce the 
requisite number of quarterings in her 
escutcheon. The consequence was, that 
the connexions of the aristocracy were 
confined within a very limited sphere, and 
that other evils were created which he be- 
lieved in no small degree led to the revo- 
lutions that had taken place in Germany. 
In Spain, where great restrictions of a 
similar nature were imposed upon the 
grandees, they found the race degenerated 
and fallen to an extraordinary degree. In 
England, however, no such prohibitions 
existed, the law restraining only those 
marriages that were contrary to the law of 
God. It might be said, allow the Dis- 
senters this liberty, it will not hurt the 
Church. He would not admit this. If 
they granted this relief to Dissenters, 
would not that eause many who professed 
to adhere to the Chureh of Eneland to be- 
come members of a sect of Dissenters for 
a short time, then marry their wife’s sister 
or their aunt, and, after attending the 
chapel for a short time, afterwards find 
that the scruples which had induced them 
to leave the Church no longer existed. 
They would return to the Church, ask the 
clergyman to dinner, and the clergyman 
would find sitting at his table, under the 
name of wife, the host’s aunt or niece. 
They must come to this—had they been 
on the wrong tack for three centuries, and 
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were they now to change it? The right 
hon. Gentleman had made certain chap 
in the Bill, as compared with that of lag 
year, for the purpose of conciliating the 
clergy; but, in his opinion, those changes 
formed only an additional snare and diff. 
culty, and certainly they did not remove 
his objections to the measure. Before eon. 
cluding he would state, on the authority 
of a Manchester paper, that this Bill, in. 
stead of being applicable to the poor of 
that part of the country, was not wanted 
by them, and was not at all suited to their 
circumstances. It was stated in the Man. 
chester Courier— 

“That Mr. Wortley must be deplorably ig. 
norant of the cireumstances of the working popu- 
lation—at all events, in this part of the kingdom, 
In the first place, such marriages are almost u- 
known among the workpeople, who (greatly to 
their credit) feel an instinctive repugnanee to 
them; and, in the second place, every member of 
a poor family is obliged to work for their liveli- 
hood—women as well as men. It is one of the 
most gigantic evils of the manufacturing system 
that even the wife is necessarily taken away from 
her young family in order to attend to her em 
ployment in the mill. Every available hand must 
be at work to maintain the family ; and, therefore, 
Mr. Wortley’s position is simply imaginary.” 
In conclusion, he hoped that the Bill would 
be rejected by the House. 

Mr. 8. HERBERT wished to says 
few words on the question, because he fel 
that the course he was prepared to take, and 
the grounds on which he had come toa con 
clusion as to his vote, differed from those 
that had been generally assigned by per 
sons supporting the Bill, and because the 
opinions he had formed were contrary to 
those of many of his friends for whose 
views he entertained the deepest respect. 
He had presented a petition signed bys 
large body of people in the diocese cow 
nected with the county which he repre- 
sented, praying the House to reject the 
Bill of his right hon. Friend the Member 
for Buteshire; but he observed this dif 
ference in that petition as contrasted with 
those presented from similar bodies last 
year, that the opposition to the Bill was 
based not on religious but rather on social 
grounds. He rejoiced that that distinction 
existed, because in his opinion they were 
not justified in arguing the question in that 
House simply and solely on religious 
grounds. If there was a good argument 
socially, that was the argument on whieh 
he should have relied if he had decided 
opposing the Bill. It might be true tht 
there were strong religious arguments 
against marriages of this description. It 
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had been held from time immemorial in 
the Church of England that it was so; 
and as a Member of the Church of Eng- 
land he gave his cordial and unhesitating 
assent to their deprecation of such mar 
rages. As a Churchman he was bound by 
the ecclesiastical law, which forbade such 
marriages. But the House of Commons was 
not a convocation or council; and they had 
no right, as they had no competency, to 
discuss nice theological questions or mat- 
ters of ecclesiastical law. Let the oppo- 
sition to this measure be based, then, on 
social grounds. He thought there were 
grave social objections that might be urged 
to the Bill; but on questions of this kind 
they were bound to take a balance of 
the evil and good, and, however difficult 
it might be to come to a nice adjustment, 
to decide on which side the balance pre- 
ponderated. As he understood the Bill, 
there was this year a most careful avoid- 
ance of everything that would trench in 
any way upon the rights and privileges of 
the Church of England. Last year his 
right hon Friend, with great impolicy and 
great forgetfulness of the principle on 
which they ought to legislate in matters af- 
fecting religious bodies, relieved clergymen 
of the Church of England from the penalties 
properly attaching to them for celebrating 
these marriages; but with respect to the 
Church of Scotland he did not dare to 
propose the same interference, or to set 
aside in any way the laws and opinions of 
that Church. The Church of England, 
however, was so tied to the State, and so 
helpless in the hands of the State, as not 
to be able to make the same resistance to 
aggressions upon her rights and privileges. 
This year his right hon. Friend had re- 
moved that clause, and he (Mr. Herbert) 
felt himself in consequence relieved from a 
considerable difficulty; because, so far as 
the Church of England was concerned, she 
was left untouched by the operation of the 
Bill. He rejoiced that a distinct homage 
had thus been paid to the principle that 
the House should not interfere with respect 
to the laws that the Church of England 
had established for her own government. 
But, with respect to other religious bodies, 
vho had no such laws as he had described, 
who had no canons torestrict them from con- 
‘acting marriages of this description, there 
vere clearly civil restrictions which prevent- 
ed them from contracting marriages which, 
weording to their own religious opinions, 
Nete perfectly justifiable. Socially speak- 
ng, if a case was made out that morality 
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would be endangered by the Bill, that 


would be a reason for rejecting it, and for 
maintaining even the religious disability 
that certain denominations experienced, 
because they would have to put up with a 
lesser evil: but he had not heard it estab- 
lished that such danger would arise to 
morality from this measure as would jus- 
tify them in preventing religious denomi- 
nations who had no religious objection to this 
class of marriages from celebrating them 
as acivil right. He did not think that in 
the evidence taken before the Commission, 
there was anything stated to show that 
among the poorer classes the alterations of 
the law would have an immoral tendency, 
but on that point he would not dwell. He 
took the broad principle that there being 
no case sufficient to justify a jealous 
restriction of religious bodies in this mat- 
ter, any imposition of such restriction 
amounted to a disability wholly uncalled 
for. It had been said that if these mar- 
riages were to be contracted by members 
of the Church of England before the regis- 
trar as a civil rite, a stain would lie upon 
them. His answer was so much the 
better. He was not for such marriages 
being made; he belonged to a communion 
that did not approve of them, and he 
wished to discourage them. But he thought 
that, marriage being made a civil rite, 
they were bound to make that civil rite co- 
extensive with the religious feelings of the 
country. He had, therefore, though not 
without great difficulty and great hesita- 
tion, come to the conclusion that it was 
his duty to support the second reading of 
the Bill. 

Mr. ROEBUCK entirely dissented from 
the view just taken by the right hon. 
Member for South Wiltshire, with respect 
to legislation for different denominations 
upon this subject, while at the same time 
he fully concurred with him in opinion as 
to the inexpediency of discussing theologi- 
eal questions in that House. In the 
course of the debates on this Bill, he had 
heard constant appeals to what hon. Gen- 
tlemen were pleased to call ‘the law of 
God,’’ as though it were something differ- 
ent from the law of nature. He thought 
it right, at the outset of his remarks, to 
state broadly the manner in which he drew 
a distinction between these two terms, and 
the mode in which he would argue the 
question. It would be found, he believed, 
that the ‘‘law of God,”’ in most hon. Mem- 
bers’ mouths, meant just that which they 
liked, not anything which they could pro- 
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duce good reasons in support of, but some | as he (Mr. Roebuck) understood him, tha 
one thing or other which their own preju- | it was a hardship upon the Dissenters thy 
dice or feeling made them like more than| they could not marry persons against the 
another, and that it was which they called marriage with whom they entertained yo 
** the law of God.’’ Reference, too, was conscientious scruples. Then, Suppose 4 
constantly made to one manifestation of | man notinconnexion with the Church of Eng. 
‘*the law of God ”’ contained in the ‘‘ Old | land—and he made the supposition withoy; 
Testament.’’ But if hon. Members took | any feeling of levity—wished to marry his 
any one chapter in that book, in which | own mother. He would, in that case, come 
there was a statement upon which reliance | within the rule laid down by the right hon, 
was placed on account of the prohibited | Gentleman. Now, without appealing to 
degrees, they would find in that same | any law except what was called the law of 
chapter whole masses of phrases which | nature, he could find very proper reasons 
every hon. Gentleman who appealed to that | why such a marriage as that should not be 
chapter would say could not by possibility | allowed. Now, many hon. Gentlemen wh 
be admitted to be law at this time. Take | appealed both to the law of God, and tothe 
the 6th and 7th verses, for instance, of one | law of nature, would say that a man mar. 
chapter—they were both in one sense, and | rying his sister was contrary both to the 
in the proper sense, the law of God; but | law of God and the law of nature. Nov, 
they were not accepted as a decision in his answer to that was, he did not know 
this matter. But one hon. Member takes | that. He believed that almost from the 
the 7th, and another the 6th verse; both | beginning of time mankind had been in 
declare them to be the law of God, and | the habit of marrying their sisters. What, 
both exclude one or other of them. How,/|then, was meant by the law of nature! 
then, in this case, was he to be guided to| And here he came back exactly to the 
any decision? By referring to the very | same point as that with respect to the lav 
chapter which was supposed to govern us | of God—it was just in this case what per- 
in this matter, there were rules laid down | sons did not like, what they did not think 
wholly opposed to the law of England, and | proper. But what were the reasons whieh 
which nobody admitted to be binding in| induced men in the state of society in 
this country. It would be totally impossi- | which they were, and which had induced 
ble to draw any line straight through, and all the civilised nations of Europe, not to 
say which was the law of God, and which | permit a man to marry his sister? He 
was not. He took the whole of the chap-| thought he saw two grounds upon which 
ter, the whole of the book, as statutes and | the prohibition was made, the one a physi- 
rules made for a special purpose, and for | cal, the other a moral reason. Now, the 
the guidance of a peculiar people, to which | physical reason did not attach to the ques 
thay could not appeal for guidance in this | tion; but the moral reason, which alluded 
matter. He then came to the question it- | to marriage with the sister, applied just as 
self, and he looked at it simply as a legis-| strongly to the sister-in-law. If he were 
lator, and as supposing that no law had| to point to any relation which had init 
ever existed upon the subject, and he ask-| more of kindness, more of benevolence, 
ed himself what should he do if he were | more of exalting and hallowed feeling than 
about to lay down a rule for the guidance | any other, he would point to the relation 
of the people upon this subject. The rule| of brother and sister. There was a ter- 
laid down by the right hon. Member who | derness, a feeling of hallowed affection and 
had just resumed his seat was the most | endearment about it, which, although be- 
unsatisfactory that he had heard upon the | tween persons of different sexes, was ¢l- 
subject. He proposed to draw a distinction | tertained without the slightest feeling or 
between members of the Church of Eng-| imputation of carnal passion. There was 
land and those who did not agree with | all the gentleness of woman, with all het 
them, and would allow any person who/| kindliness, all the emotions which could be 
could bring himself to a certain belief with | introduced into the relationship, without 
respect to the person whom he intended to| any of the sensual feelings by which the 
marry, so long as he declared himself not | highest feelings of affection between the 
a member of the Church of England, to| sexes were tarnished. Could these rele 
marry whom he pleased. [Mr. 8. Her-| tionships be increased? If, by any mole 
BERT: No!] He (Mr. Roebuck) thought | of legislation, they could multiply thet 
that was a fair conclusion to draw from the | lations of sisterhood, they would confer a 
right hon, Gentleman’s speech, who stated, | inestimable boon upon humanity. But wis 
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there no other view of the case? Pass 
the Bill according to the wishes of his right 
hon. and learned Friend, and they would im- 
mediately plant a thorn in the side of al- 
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|for the children. Now, in cases where 
| the wife dies, and leaves behind a young 
| family, he fully admitted that there was a 
| reason why the aunt, in that case, should 


most every family. Do not let us, then, hide have love and affection for her sister’s 
these things, or be afraid or ashamed of | children, and might be anxious and atten- 
telling the truth. A man might marry into a | tive for the preservation of their interests. 
family, his wife had several engaging sis- | While he admitted that, he did not think 
ters, younger than herself, some of them, | it would increase the care and watchfulness 
perhaps, more beautiful. At the time of| of the aunt over the children by making 
his marriage, he felt perfect safety against | her a wife. Quite the contrary. The 
any mishaps arising from the connection ;| aunt would then be converted into the 
at the time he married he loved the woman | mother-in-law, and have children, perhaps, 
yhom he made his wife ; he was now made | of her own; all the passions and feelings 
a member of a family, with, say, three | of the stepmother would be grafted on to 
other sisters, young and perhaps beautiful, | the aunt, and instead of increasing her 
loving him because of the connection which | tenderness and love, and making her more 
subsisted between their sister and himself. | of a benefactor and protector to the chii- 
(f what an inestimable worth was the love | dren, they would have done their utmost 
and companionship of those sisters! But| by the passing of the Bill to diminish all 


if this Bill passed, could they be so igno- 
rant of human nature—so blind to the 
realities of life, as not to know that in 
spite of themselves the wife in that case 
would not have the same feelings which 
she might otherwise have, if she knew that 
her sisters actually felt towards their bro- 
ther-in-law just as her sisters did with 
respect to her? There was a sacredness 
in the case of actual brothers and sisters 
which rendered all jealousy, all fear, all 
anxiety impossible ; but once break down 
that barrier, and every hour in which those 
relaxations would exist would bring its 
hour of pain, anxiety, jealousy, and misery 
in the family, instead of its being as now, 
a multiplication of all the kindly feelings 
of the heart. Upon these grounds, there- 
fore, he. accepted the challenge of the 
right hon. Member for South Wiltshire, 
who required to be shown a ground for 
believing that there was a balance of evil 
against the measure. Coming, then, to 
the other side of the question, there was 
really no ground for standing out in favour 
of the liberty of marrying a deceased wife’s 
aster; That was surely not a thing of so 
great importance, seeing how the world 
was at present constituted. Wives were 
hot wanted. [A laugh. | When he said that, 
he meant that they could be obtained. It 
vas hot at present with society as in the 
fase of a person thrown upon a desert 
island, with two sisters only to begin the 
re of mankind with; and if the one 
should die, you would be under the neces- 
sity, if you wished to increase the race, of 
marrying the other. Nothing of the sort. 
Ut then it was said that the deceased’s 
wife’s sister would be an excellent guardian 
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| her feelings of kindness. The very grounds, 
therefore, which had been laid down in 
support of the Bill, were just those which 
led him to vote against the Bill. He could 
not think that a more mischievous result 
of legislation could be conceived than that 
of converting the kindness and tenderness 
of the aunt into the jealousy of the step- 
mother, which would in fact be the very 
effect of this Bill. He was not aware 
of how many marriages of this kind had 
taken place since this question had been 
mooted ; but of this he felt quite certain, 
that the numbers were not so great as the 
right hon. and learned Member who had 
brought forward the Bill had suggested. 
But even if they were, what good would 
be done by legalising these marriages? 
They did not get over the fact that they 
had converted the aunt into the stepmother, 
and the jealousy of the wife that would 
be caused by the Act passing. He saw 
no harm, but, on the contrary, great good, 
which would result from restraining mar- 
riages of the kind; and as for importing 
into the question the ery of religious liberty, 
it was perfectly idle to talk of it. It was 
nothing but a mere hypocritical statement. 
When a legislator, weighing all these 
things, said that he thought that, for the 
benetit of mankind, this was a relation 
which ought not to be allowed to exist—if 
a legislator came to that conclusion, it was 
the duty of every religionist—he did not 
eare of what class—to bow down and obey 
that law. If he could persuade the legis- 
lator out of his view, well and good, let 
him do so ; but do not let any man, or set 
of men, whine and ery out about religious 
liberty, call it a religious question, or make 
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himself a religious martyr upon the sub- 
ject. But he must show, when the Bill 
became an Act of Parliament, they had 
done a good work by changing the old law, 
and that, by so doing, they had really 
benefited the most important of ail institu- 
tions of nature and of law—-viz., the insti- 
tution of family. Because he thought that 
of all the relations of life, that of brother 
and sister was the most hallowed and ex- 
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alting, and connected by the strongest ties 
- hd ! 


—with the exception of that of parent and 
child, and one which was most entitled to 
their love and support—because he thought 
this Bill would be a direct attack upon 
that most pleasing and useful of the rela- 
tions of man, he felt himself bound—after 
weighing carefully the arguments which 
he had heard for and against the measure, 
without the slightest hesitation, whatever 
might be the imputation attaching to him, 
to express his strong and determined opin- 
ion against the Bill. 

Mr. SPOONER said, the hon. and learn- 
ed Gentleman the Member for Sheffield 
had argued this altogether as a social ques- 
tion. He had discarded all the religious 
opinions, and all the arguments drawn from 
the word of God. Now, although he (Mr. 
Spooner) admitted that the House was not 
the place in which religious discussions 


ought to be brought forward when they | 


were not absolutely necessary, he could 
not agree with what had fallen from the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for Wilt- 
shire, when he said that they ought to legis- 
late on this subject without any reference 
to the word of God. In his own opinion, 
he conceived that the Legislature was bound 
to ascertain, on such matters as these, 
whether their legislation was authorised by 
the revealed will of God. The present 
prohibition he (Mr. Spooner) maintained 
was not contained in that revelation, either 
in so many words or by implication. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Member 
for Sheffield, in his usual powerful style, 
had drawn a graphie picture representing 
the evils which he said would result to the 
wealthier and more refined classes of so- 
ciety by the alterations proposed. Let 
him (Mr. Spooner) lay before the House 
what he conceived was now the effect upon 
the largest part of our population—the 
middle and poorer classes of society. 
He would take the case of a mar- 
ried tradesman, who, having set up in 
business for himself, and who, being left a 
widower with a small family, was unable 
in consequence of the existing law to ob- 
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tain that amount of care and superip. 
tendence for his family which they jp. 
quired, and which he would be able to gb. 
tain if allowed to marry his deceased 
wife’s sister. In what situation wer 
those parties? They were placed ing 
situation where it was natural that they 
should wish to marry, but they wen 
restrained from doing so not by the con. 
sideration that it was against the law of 
God, but against the law of man. They 
| had no right to put parties in that posi- 
| tion, or to establish such restrictions upon 
|the marriage state unless they thought 
| those restrictions were founded upon the 
word of God, and were necessary for the 
‘social happiness and comfort of large 
classes of the community. Again, there 
was another consideration deserving of at- 
tention. How many marriages under this 
law had been illegally solemnised? Hoy 
many women were living in a state of eor- 
cubinage? He was convinced, after a 
long acquaintance with the population of 
the manufacturing districts, where the 
houses were so crowded, where society was 
so large that the individual character was 
scarcely noticed—that they would find the 
state of concubinage produced by this 
law of marriage was such as would greatly 
distress any man of right feeling, who had 
made himself acquainted with him. This 
brought him back to the consideration 
whether this immorality was occasioned by 
their law or by the law of God. They 
must, he thought, attribute it to the im- 
perfect human law—a law which took upon 
itself a power it had no right to take, and 
which it could not be proved was conforn- 
able to the law of God. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for South Wilt 
shire had congratulated them on the re 
ligious part of the question being kept out 
of the discussion, but it formed a very im- 
portant part of it. It was upon that part 
of the question that two hon. Members i 
particular had rested their objections # 
this measure. He (Mr. Spooner) would 
not presume to enter into that question, 
for he felt it was not a fit subject for de 
bate in a popular assembly, where such 
questions could not be properly decided: 
but there was one single point to which he 
would refer, and which appeared to him to 
be thoroughly conclusive. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for the 
city of Oxford had dwelt particularly up" 
the prohibition contained in the 18th chap- 
ter of Leviticus, to the effect that a ma 
should not take to wife the sister of bi 
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wife during his wife’s lifetime. Did not | others, for the clergy were not called upon 
that special exclusion during the life of! to verify the assent to them by their sig- 
the wife supply a strong inferential | nature. He would not follow the hon. 
argument that, after the first wife’s| Gentleman the Member for Maidstone 
death, such a marriage would be per-| through the long and curious account he 
mitted? And how did the hon. and had given them of the doctrines of the 
learned Gentleman meet that argument? | Church; but would simply remind the 
He said it was a wrong translation. Could House of what the bishops had done in 


there be anything so dangerous as for a 
man to rely upon that argument when he 
felt the common sense language would not 
bear out the view of the case? It ap- 


|1835. Did they not give their consent 
and concurrence to the Bill that legalised 
| all marriages of this kind which had been 


| celebrated in former days? He asked, 


peared to him (Mr. Spooner) to be one of | would the bishops do that if they consider- 


the most extraordinary statements that 
could be put forward, particularly upon so 
high an authority as that of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for the 
city of Oxford. But then his hon. and 
learned Friend said the Church had sug- 
gested in the margin of the Bible that 
another sense was to be attributed to these 
words. That very suggestion in the 
margin strengthened his (Mr. Spooner’s) 
argument, because it demonstrated that 
the subject had been fully considered, 
and the translation in the text was de- 
liberately adopted. Is it to be believed 
that the translators would have put what 
they believed to be the wrong transla- 
tion in the text, and inserted what they 
thought the right translation in the mar- 
gn? Then, supposing that those mar- 
riages were not forbidden by the word 
of God, they should be considered alto- 
gether on a social basis. Believing that 
the great mass of the population were 
under heavy penalties, and had great dan- 
gers imposed upon them by the law as it 
now stands, which tended to lead them into 
the commission of great immorality, they 
should pause—however eloquent the pic- 
ture might be of the injury that would be 
inflicted on the higher and more refined 
classes of society—before they continued 
alaw that had already created immense 
immorality, and which was daily per- 
petuating that immorality. There was 
another point to be considered—they were 
told that the Church was against those 
marriages; and perhaps some of the 
tanons of the Church might be against 
them, but the canons which prohibited 
those marriages were not amongst the 
canons to which the clergy were called to 
subscribe, What was the natural conclu- 
sion to be drawn from that fact, but that, 
on those points, the Church left a latitude, 
and it was what he might call an undecided 
(uestion. There was not such a decided 
character given to those canons as to 


| ° 
|ed that such marriages were contrary to 


| the law of God? Then the hon. Member 
|had referred to an article written by Dr. 
| Hook, to show that his opinion was for- 
|merly not in favour of this Bill, and that 
he must have relaxed it ; but that article 
refers to degrees of consanguinity only ; 
and if Dr. Hook had relaxed his opinion, 
he (Mr. Spooner) could solve the reason. 
It was, that the rev. gentleman had been 
introduced into a community in which he 
had daily and hourly under his nose a 
practical proof of the immorality produced 
by the law as it now stood. He disclaimed 
any fundamental change on the part of 
Dr. Hook. It was to consanguinity, and 
that alone, that he referred in the article 
to which the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Maidstone had alluded. 

Mr. ROUNDELL PALMER said, that 
the hon. and learned Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Sheffield, in a speech which all, of 
whatever opinions, must have heard with 
admiration, and with nearly all of which 
he (Mr. R. Palmer) most cordially con- 
curred, stated one opinion to which those 
who had a strong conviction as to the ex- 
istence of a divine law upon this subject 
could not be expected altogether to assent. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman had him- 
self shown in the most clear, forcible, and 
persuasive manner that the security and 
sanctity of families, and the enjoyment of 
those tender domestic ties which were 
among the best gifts of God upon earth, 
were essentially dependent upon the pro- 
tection of a prohibitive law, such as at 
present existed. If there were some who 
believed, and in their consciences were 
convinced that God, the author of society, 
had given us that very law for those very 
reasons, and had Himself founded a eode, 
the whole structure of which bore testi- 
mony to those reasons as founded in the 
principles of divine wisdom; and if the ob- 
servance of this law was found to be laid 
down in express terms as a duty to na- 
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tions, and not to individuals only, how 
could those who entertained such a con- 
viction regard it as irrelevant to this dis- 
cussion? How could they do otherwise 
than regard it as the best, the last, the 
final and the most certain sanction of all 


those social reasons upon which the hon. | 


and Jearned Gentleman had relied 2 There 


was a further reason why they were not at | 
liberty to say that the divine law was ir- | 
relevant, because even the Acts of Parlia- | 


ment which now defined and determined 
the law of the realm on this subject, de- 
clared that these marriages were prohi- 
bited by the law of the land, because they 
were plainly prohibited by God's law. 
That was laid down at a time when all 
eivil and ecclesiastical authority in this 
country and throughout Christendom was 


unanimous as to the true interpretation of | 


the Levitical code. He would not now re- 


peat any of the arguments which he had | 


urged on a former occasion upon this sub- 
ject; but if there remained any doubt as 
to the extent of that law, perhaps the best 
mode of resolving that doubt was to con- 
sider the principle. It was, no doubt, not 


satisfactory to go into a mere verbal criti- 
cism, unless they had a principle by which 


the soundness of the results it would lead 
to might be tested. What, then, was the 
pervading and obvious principle of the code 
which they had admitted into this country, 
and which they said they adopted because 
they found it in the divine law? The per- 
vading and obvious principle was to throw 
the strong, irrefragable sanction of a pro- 
hibitive law around the domestic inter- 
course of families, so that the opportuni- 
ties given might not create any tendencies 
in such intercourse to vicious results; and 
that, under this security, no suspicion of 
unworthy passion, or motives, or tendencies 
of that sort, should interfere to restrain 
that perfect freedom of affectionate inti- 
macy so necessary for the happiness of 
life. This was necessary as between bro- 
thers and sisters, uncles and aunts, to 
whom the children would look up in the 
place of their parents, if those parents 
were removed, and who, from their inter- 
course with the parents, would naturally 
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| throw around her the protection for which 
|he contended? And what difference, he 
asked, was there between the sister of the 
| wife and the brother of the husband? The 
| advocates of this measure had given u 
ithe case of the brother of the husband, 
and they must necessarily give it up if 
‘they went on the chapter of Leviticus, 
The right hon. Gentleman did not attempt 
to deal with that case. Could it be then 
said, that in the case of the wife’s sister the 
_reason for the prohibition was merely cop. 
| fined to the lifetime of the first wife? All 
| the arguments they had heard urged in fy. 
| vour of this Bill as to the peculiar fitness of 
' the wife’s sister to undertake the maternal 
eare of the children, recoiled upon those 
| who used them, for what would be the ef. 
fect if the law was repealed, unless every 
widower should marry his deceased wife's 
sister? The effect would be to deprive 
the children, when such a marriage did not 
take place, of the maternal care of their 
mother’s sister. He would again say, that 
the principle of the divine law evidently 
extended to this case. It was not tobe 
| supposed that a law fouiided upon the di- 
|vine principle could stop short of it 
| There would be a blank on the face of the 
| divine code if they blotted out from it this 
lease. He did not intend to enter into 
| that discussion of verbal criticisms which 
|had already occupied the attention of 
‘the House so long; but he could not help 
|making one observation upon what had 
fallen from the hon. Member for North 
| Warwickshire, who had appealed to the 
translators of the English Bible as an av- 
| thority decisive of the interpretation put 
|upon the 18th of Leviticus by the sup- 
| porters of the Bill. Now, in the first 
'place, if it rested merely upon the fact 
{that those translators had introduced one 
| reading in the text, and another, which 
put an end to the hon. Gentleman’s argu- 
ment, in the margin, that would be enough; 
because it was not their practice to intro- 
duce into the margin translations that were 
'wrong. In nine eases out of ten, the 
translations in the margin professed to give 
| a more exact and correct reading than that 
contained in the text. Further, those 


feel the greatest affection for the children. | translators were the authors of the canons 
But was it less necessary with those who | of 1603, in which it was declared that the 
might be brothers and sisters by marri- | marriage was prohibited by the law of Le- 
age? Was it not required, to make mar-|viticus. We had, therefore, their own ¢& 
riage itself tolerable and happy, that the! pressed opinions on this very subject, 
wife should see her sisters as she saw | plainly showing that those who were a 
them before she married her husband? | complished Hebrew scholars, and there- 
But how could that be if they did a fitter than that House to discuss4 
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uestion of Hebrew criticism, entertained 
no doubt that there was no obstacle to the 
conclusion which they drew, that this pro- 
hibition was plainly contained in the word 
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gislature fancy that they were going be- 
yond the confines of their jurisdiction in 
prohibiting such marriages? Clearly not, 
| because the principles of toleration could 


of God. He had done with that part of| go no further than this, that they were 


the question, and he now came to make 
some observation on the speech which he 
had heard with the deepest regret from a 
Gentleman for whom he entertained a pe- 
culiar degree of respect and admiration, 
namely, his right hon. Friend the Member 
for South Wiltshire. That right hon. Gen- 
tleman had laid down a most startling doc- 
trine, namely, that in such questions as 
these the Government had no right to in- 
terfere, and that everybody ought to be 
left to act as his own religious convictions 
prompted him. He dissented as totally 
and cordially as any man could from any 
doctrine that could be propounded on a 
question of government, from the doctrine 
laid down by the right hon. Gentleman, 
that they were to regard merely the pri- 
vate opinions of different religious com- 
munities, and that so long as they did not 
forcibly interfere with the tenets of the 
Chureh, every person was to be at liberty 
to do what he pleased. He wanted to 
know how far that principle was to 
go? Was there any reason to suppose 
that those Dissenters who did not think 
they were bound to abstain by the law 
of God from marrying with a deceased 
wife's sister, would think they were bound 
to abstain from marriage with the de- 
ceased husband’s brother? If it rested 
upon that ground the whole legislation 
founded upon the divine code would fall to 
the ground, and they must abandon it alto- 
gether. Suppose a ease, which history 
showed had occurred over and over again, 
ofa marriage of brother and sister. There 
could be no doubt that wherever there had 
been an absence of prohibition by human 
law, there had been a sufficient number of 
persons who took advantage of that liberty, 
vhich proved distinctly that you could not 
absolutely rely upon any natural feelings 
a 4 certain hindrance. But would any 
man tell him, if a sect of professing 
Christians started up in this country, 
and said that any marriage which could 
imnocently be solemnised at any time 
in the history of the world, was morally 
lawful for the present gencration to con- 
tract, and that, as brothers married sis- 
ters in the beginning of the world, there- 
fore they saw no objection to such mar- 
Tages now-a-days, would any one for a 
moment listen to them? Would the Le- 


|not to interpose and prevent persons from 
holding and expressing their opinion and 
conscientious belief, and worshipping God 
in the manner in which their belief led 
them to worship; and they were not justi- 
fied in excluding such persons from merely 
civil privileges on account of their religious 
belief. But this was not a case in which it 
was pretended that there was any religion 
in the whole world which made it a matter 
of conscience that a man should marry the 
sister of his deceased wife. The decision of 
such a question belonged to the Government 
of the country, unless they were prepared to 
abdicate the functions of government. Let 
them, for example, take the observance of 
the Sunday. He supposed there were 
vast numbers of people in this country, 
who thought, as so many people appeared 
to think abroad, that there could be no 
conscientious objection to carrying on ordi- 
nary business on Sunday. In Protestant 
as well as in Roman Catholic countries on 
the Continent they would see shops open 
and business going on on Sunday, and it 
was perfectly evident that a different state 
of opinion prevailed in those countries from 
that which prevailed here. There could 
be no doubt whatever that vast numbers of 
persons in this country also thought that it 
was perfectly lawful to neglect the obser- 
vance of the Sabbath. Still the Legisla- 
ture did demand an observance of the Sab- 
bath from such people, and to the opinions 
of such persons, on that point, paid not the 
slightest regard. The Legislature formed 
their own opinion as to what was right or 
expedient for the social good, and for the 
moral and religious character of the peo- 
ple, and they legislated accordingly. They 
did that in all things, and why not on this 
matter of marriage, which, as the hon. 
and learned Member for Sheffield had just 
said, was the first, the greatest, and the 
most important of all questions affecting 
the domestic condition of society? He 
(Mr. Palmer) must say something about 
the practical point which had been sug- 
gested on the other side, as to the moral 
tendency of this law. Why, that was 
really nothing less than begging the whole 
question, because, in the first place, if this 
marriage was prohibited by the divine law, 
they could not make it moral by calling 
that a marriage which was no marriage. 
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upon the social view of the question, | 


the Legislature, feeling that it was for 
the general interest of morality that a man 
should treat his wife’s sister as his own, 
both before and after the decease of such 
wife, passed a law to that effect. If that 
opinion was well founded, what became of 
the argument from its violation? The vio- 
lation of such a law in particular instances 


no more proved that law to be the cause | 


of its own violation than did the laws 
against bigamy prove themselves to be the 
cause of bigamy. Were they gravely to be 
told that all the violations of law which 
took place on this or any other matter 
were attributable to the law, and not to 
those who committed them? They might 
as well say that all acts of theft, or other 
immoralities, were committed because they 
were prohibited. Hon. Gentlemen who 
supported this Bill, of course, did not mean 
to lay down such a doctrine, but their ar- 
gument had that tendency. Then, if the 
question were put on the point of compas- 
sion towards the children or wives who had 
been born in, or had contracted those mar- 
riages, he admitted that he felt the deepest 
compassion for those suffering women and 
innocent children, who, through a violation 
of any law, human or divine, were placed 


in a situation in which the former had for- | 


feited their character, their honour, and 


estimation in society; and the latter had 


forfeited their right of inheritance as legi- 
timate children. In such cases, if by any 
act consistent with morality and sound 
principle he could restore the parent to 
virtue, or the children to their lost inhe- 
ritance, natural feeling would lead him to 
do it; but it was impossible to do so—it 
would be undermining, for particular in- 
dividuals, the general laws of morality and 
justice established for the general govern 
ment of the world. There was only one 
other argument upon which he intended to 
make any observation—an argument which 
he had frequentiy heard urged by the 
otherside upon this question—‘‘ England 
is the only country in the world where 


jaw of other countries.’”’ Now, in the 
first place, what was the principle of the 
law of other countries ? 
wish to adopt it? It was the principle of 
dispensation. Roman Catholics expressly 
said, ‘‘ We do not hold ourselves bound by 
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law of marriage as we think necessary for 
the general interests of morality amongs 
our people ; and, having done that, ye 
judge, in particular cases, whether the cir. 
cumstances are of so exceptional a charge. 
ter that the general law may be suspend. 
ed.”’ What Protestant countries, which 
also proceeded on the principle of dispen. 
sation, did was this: they admitted the 
Scriptural propriety and social necessity of 
these particular prohibitions, but they said 
that the necessity rested upon certain 0. 
cial reasons, and the State set itself Up as 
judge in cases of particular exceptions, 
That was the principle of dispensation, 
Now, at the Reformation, England per- 
emptorily rejected that principle of dis. 
pensation, and it was a remarkable thing 
that the principle of the right hon. Gentle. 
man’s Bill was totally without a parallel in 
the legislation of any country. There was 
no country which separated this particular 
case of marriage with a wife’s sister from 
the rest of the Levitical code ; they all 
treated it merely as one of a class of mar- 
riages which, although within that code, 
were considered as dispensable. He was 
told that in Prussia, in 1791, they passed 
a general law allowing this kind of mar- 
riage. Yes, and all others which were 
previously dispensable, so that, in fact, 
they made permanent dispensations in all 
eases in which particular dispensations had 
been before granted, and that showed the 
tendency of such laws as were founded on 
the principle of dispensation. And then 
they knew that in those countries there 
were a great number of other cases in 
which they allowed the law to be dispensed 
with, but with which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had not attempted to deal. So 
that this Bill now, for the first time, en- 
deavoured to establish a principle, with 
respect to this particular case, which, un- 
less it could be founded upon some theolo- 
gical argument, or a particular verse in 
Leviticus, would create a state of things en- 
tirely different from what was to be found 
in any other country. They might be told 


| it was inconvenient to differ in this respect 
we cannot contract these marriages, and | 
there can be no good reason why the law | 
of England cannot be the same as the! 


from foreign countries. But looking a 
the contrast between foreign countries and 
this, in point of family blessings and pros- 
perity, in point of domestic happiness, of 
female character, and morality in general, 
and observance of laws human and divine, 
he was so far from thinking that the pra¢- 
tice of other countries was a reason for us 
imitating their example, that he was the 


the Levitical degrees; we establish such a | rather disposed to attribute the great con: 
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trast that he now saw between the moral 
and social condition of some of those coun- 
tries and our own to the laxity which they 
had allowed on this, the first and princi- 
pal of moral questions— 
“ Fecunda culpz seecula nuptias 
Primum inquinavere, et genus, et domos. 
Hoc fonte derivata clades 
In patriam populumque fluxit.” 

He was more disposed to adopt one of the 
principles laid down by Milton—the great 
precursor of the right hon. Gentleman in 
the advocacy of laxity in the marriage law 
—in his ‘‘ address to the Parliament of 
England on the doctrine and discipline of 
divorce.” Milton was desirous of anticipat- 
ing what had since become the practice in 
many nations on the continent of Europe ; 
he was anxious that greater facilities of 
divorce, in cases of unsuitableness of dis- 
position, or other matters tending to dis- 
turb the happiness of families, should be 
introduced into this country. It was ob- 


jected that such facilities would be the in- 
troduction of a new law hitherto unknown 
in Christendom, when Milton made the re- 
ply, which he (Mr. R. Palmer) would 
adopt for a far different purpose, ‘* Let not 
England forget her privilege of teaching 


other nations the way of life.” 

Mr. R. M. MILNES said, that when 
he heard opposition offered to the mea- 
sure which had been so ably introduced 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Bute, he was inclined to examine 
very closely whether the grounds on 
which it had been opposed were of that 
large and general character which were ap- 
plicable to the great social question before 
the House. He found hon. Gentlemen 
desirous of extending the family relations; 
and the hon. and learned Member for 
Sheffield had told the House that an at- 
tempt to diminish them would take away 
much of the comfort and happiness of life. 
He quite agreed with the hon. and learned 
Member in that view, and he would, 
therefore, extend them as far as possible ; 
but he would ask, what argument applied 
against contracting marriage with a wife’s 
sister which would not equally operate 
against marriages with first cousins ? He 
maintained that there was an enormous 
difference between affinity and consan- 
guinity; and, therefore, hon. Members who 
opposed this Bill were bound to show that 
there was something much closer in the 
relation of sister-in-law and that of a first 
cousin which should induce the Legisla- 
ture to permit the one and to forbid the 
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other. One of the arguments adopted by 
the opponents of the measure was founded 
on a principle which he could not admit 
either in its general or its partial applica- 
tion — namely, that the family relation 
should be limited by the dictates of the 
private judgment of individual legisla- 
tors. It would be impossible for any 
State to carry out laws restrictive of the 
marriage relation, unless they were sup- 
ported by the moral and intellectual senti- 
ments of the community. He would urge 
this point upon the attention of the House 
as they were not now approaching this 
subject for the first time, and they were 
simply obeying an impulse of the popular 
will in discussing the question. [** No, 
no!’’| When he said ‘ the popular will,”’ 
he hoped he should not be misunderstood 
as maintaining that there was any such a 
popular demand for an alteration in the 
law as would constitute what in ordinary 
parlance was called a “ pressure from 
without.”’ But he asserted that the popu- 
lar will, or rather public opinion, had 
brought this question before the House, 
not only on this, but on former occasions, 
in this way—by the violation of the law 
by good citizens and honest men. It had 
been asked whether an infringement of a 
law was any ground for its abrogation; but 
when the House saw persons breaking the 
law openly and advisedly, without loss of 
public character or private esteem, not in 
one only, but in various classes of society, 
and under very different circumstances— 
when they saw these persons breaking the 
law, not from passion, but from a convic- 
tion that religion permitted them to do 
these things, and that the law of their 
country only forbade them—when these 
persons were found breaking the law with- 
out any counter-movement being made, he 
maintained that this afforded a good prima 


facie ground for an altered legislative po- 


licy. Before the Act of 1835 passed, mar- 
riages within the prohibited degrees of 
affinity were voidable only, not void; and 
unless sentence was pronounced by the 
ecclesiastical court in the lifetime of both 
the parties to the marriage, the children 
were accounted legitimate. The conse- 
quence was, that a considerable number of 
persons did contract these illegal, or to use 
the legal phrase, these incestuous mar- 
riages, and, becoming frequent, the custom 
attained in time to the very highest ranks 
of society. It was then, and only then, 
that public attention was called to this 
subject. While these marriages were con- 
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tracted by the lower classes of society only, 
the Legislature did not interfere; but when 
they reached the very highest rank under 
the Throne, what took place? An imme- 
diate proposal was made to alter the law. 
Well, if the foundations of this policy were 
so broad as some hon. Gentlemen would 
wish the House to believe, and if these il- 
legal marriages had led to the terrible 
evils which had been deseribed, might it 
not have been expected that these topics 
would have undergone a full discussion in 
the debates which ensued? Why were the 
prelates of the Church and the leaders of 
public opinion silent if these evils were so 
serious? They were in their places in 
Parliament, ready to accept the compro- 
mise which was proposed, and Lord Lynd- 
hurst’s Act was passed, making legal mar- 
riages already contracted within the pro- 
hibited degrees of affinity; and declaring 
that such marriages should in future be 
absolutely void. The Legislature permit- 
ted thousands of poor persons to enter into 
these matrimonial engagements without 
thinking of providing a remedy, but when 
one or two of the nobles of the land con- 
tracted them, its energies were instantly 
called into action. This question, there- 
fore, could not be discussed on the high 
ground of morality. He had explained the 
reasons why the people of this country re- 
garded marriage with a sister-in-law in a 
not unfavourable light; but it had been 
asked why the friends of the Bill did not 
advocate the marriage of a woman with 
two brothers in succession, or the mar- 
riage of an uncle with his wife’s niece ? 
That question was not now before the 
House, and it would be superfluous to argue 
it. What he had to deal with was a spe- 
cial grievance, distinctly brought before 
him, and he was bound to consider whe- 
ther sufficient grounds had been laid before 
the Legislature for the relief of that griev- 
ance. The hon. and learned Member for 
the city of Oxford stated, as the result of 
his experience, that marriage with a sister- 
in-law was very unusual among the poorer 
classes of the community. His (Mr. M. 
Milnes’) own experience led him to so dif- 
ferent a conclusion, that he could hardly 
suppose that accident had not something 
to do with it ; for he owned that in the 
counties in which he had been, these mar- 
riages appeared to him to be very frequent, 
particularly in the agricultural districts, 
where, perhaps, the supply of wives was 
not so plentiful as the hon. and learned 
Member for Sheffield supposed. He 
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begged the House to consider the pos. 
tion in which an agricultural labourer yas 
placed by the death of his wife. If }, 
could not marry his sister-in-law, he must 
either not marry at all—a sacrifice which 
he was not inclined to make—or bring inty 
the house some new person who knew no. 
thing of his children. He was, therefore, 
driven, as frequently happened, into ¢op. 
cubinage, or into one of these unlicensed 
marriages with his wife’s sister. He (Mr, 
M. Milnes) believed that the feeling of 
jealousy which came so naturally to per. 
sons living in a more refined state of 9. 
ciety did not exist among the class to 
which he was referring, and he had nm 
doubt that this measure would confer g 
great benefit upon them, and would furnish 
a remedy for a great deal of loose and ir. 
regular modes of living. He was als 
convinced that these so-called immoral and 
unlicensed marriages would continue to be 
contracted, whatever course legislation 
might take on this subject. Did the House 
think that persons would be less inclined 
to enter into them after the public discus. 
sions which had taken place, and the ar. 
guments which had been adduced by nv- 
merous parties in favour of these mar- 
riages? For 2,000 such marriages now 
there would be 4,000 ten years hence, and 
Parliament would be forced to pass this 
Bill at last, though in the meanwhile i- 
calculable mischief would have been caused 
by the delay. There would be in existence 
a large number of children illegitimate in 
the eye of the law, but legitimate in the 
eye of society. He trusted that in this 
matter the Chureh of England would not 
seek to carry out any views of ecclesiasti- 
cal domination; but so long as the Chureb- 
man said to the Dissenter, ‘* You, with 
the Bible in your hand, may read it im 
what way you choose, but I, with my 
Prayer Book in my hand, say that your 
interpretation of Scripture is wrong,” 
there would be an attempt to tyrannise 
over the minds and consciences of other 
men. He must observe, however, that pe- 
titions in favour of the measure had been 
presented from a considerable body of the 
clergy, and yet the Church of England, 
divided on the question herself, came and 
used ail her influence in that House, and 
out of it, to prevent other religious de- 
nominations following the dictates of their 
own consciences. It was his intention to 
vote for the Bill. 

Viscount MAHON said, that when 4 
Bill similar to this was first proposed to 
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the House by his noble Friend the Earl of | There was another consideration connected 
Ellesmere, he gave it his best considera-| with this subject which had great weight 
tion, and recorded his vote against it. Hejon his mind. He thought that the House 
had since read the report of the Royal Com- | ought not to look to what this family inter- 
mission, and the other documents which | course would be in a period of health, but 
had been subsequently issued, and if these | at what it would be when the wife was laid 
documents had in his judgment contained | on a bed of sickness. There was no case 
any reasons for inducing him to change | in which a woman would more require 
his opinion, no charge of inconsistency |the solace and society of an unmarried 
would have prevented him from voting in| sister than when her own health was fail- 
the manner which he thought most con-|ing. But that was the very period when, 
sistent with the public interest. But he | if this Bill passed, that society must be re- 
must say that, although he strongly felt | linquished, since either the wife’s sense of 
and readily acknowleged all the difficulties | jealousy, or the delicacy of the unmarried 
of this question, he entertained a strong and | sister, would place an increasing barrier 
insuperable objection to the proposal of his | against the intercourse which formerly sub- 
right hon. Friend the Member for Bute-| sisted. He could not but apprehend, also, 
shire. On one point, however, he differed | that if this Bill were to pass, a married 
from many of those who voted on the same | woman might, either from a mistaken re- 
side as himself. It was not a point by| gard for her husband, or out of affection 
any means well adapted to discussion in this | for her children, exact in some cases a pro- 
House, and he should do no more than most | mise on her death-bed from her husband, 
briefly allude to it; but he certainly did not | that he would marry her sister, even when 
think that they were excluded from the con- | there was no affection between the parties. 
sideration of this question by any divine pro- | Such engagements could not fail of produc- 
hibition on the subject, either express or im- | ing unhappiness. He was convinced that the 
plied. He thought, therefore, that they were | most painful struggles would be produced 
perfectly at liberty to consider this question; | in the mind of the husband, between his 
and, as far as the argument founded on a | sense of the sanctity of the promise on the 
divine prohibition was concerned, he could | one hand, and his want of affection for his 
not help feeling what little force it carried | sister-in-law on the other, and he could not 
with it, even when handled with the ability | but feel that, whether finally the promise 
displayed last year by the hon. and learned | was kept or not kept, great unhappiness 
Member for Plymouth. He (Lord Mahon) | would be the consequence. There was ano- 
called, however, on the House not to inter- | ther point which had great weight with him. 
rupt the social intercourse of families. He | He could not consider this Bill as closing the 
could conceive no point of more importance, | question which had been opened. Let it 
especially to women, than an unreserved | be granted, and much yet remained behind. 
intimacy between a married woman and| He had seen several essays and tracts 
her unmarried sister. If a different state | drawn up in a very becoming spirit, ex- 
of the law had existed from early times in | pressing the utmost horror, as they all con- 
this country, perhaps an intimacy, not dis- | curred in feeling, of the crime of incest; 
similar to that which now prevailed in the| but yet arguing that God and nature 
same relation might have grown up even| never intended, and that law therefore 
under that different law; but it was vain to | ought not to enact, any other limit to mar- 
hope to change the law and yet to leave the | riage than that of relationship by blood. If, 
feeling unchanged; and the law could not | then, the House passed this Bill, further 
now be altered without violating the feel- | concessions would be urged on the Legisla- 
ings which had been sanctioned by its con- | ture till this limit was attained. The hon. 
tinuance. He found this to be admitted by | Member for Pontefract had touched upon 
his right hon. Friend who had introduced | this point, and with how little of fixed 
the measure, though the admission was | opinion had he touched upon it? He 
confined to the higher classes of society. |did not say whether he would permit 
But he (Lord Mahon) asserted that this| marriages with a brother’s wife, or with 
consideration extended very far beyond the | a wife’s niece; he merely said that the 
higher classes, and embraced the great | question was not now before the House. 
body of the middle classes also. He thought | How little security, then, was afforded 
that these feelings would receive the great- | by his hon. Friend, and those who thought 
st interruption and disturbance from the | with him, that even if this concession 
Passing of the measure now proposed.|were made, it would preclude further 


| 
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demands. He (Lord Mahon) begged to 
say that he dissented entirely from the 
view that no relationship, short of relation- 
ship by blood, should affect the question of 
marriage. A stepmother and a stepson 
were not related by blood, and yet no 
relationship required to be guarded with 
greater sanctity or more scrupulous care 
than this. Remove that feeling or sanc- 
tity in such a case, where it often hap- 
pened that the wife of the second marriage 
was of the same age as the son by the 
first, and either the most deplorable re- 
sults would ensue, or, as the lesser 
evil, the sons would no longer find a 
home beneath the paternal roof. He was 
well aware of the great evils of the law 
as it at present stood. He was aware es- 
pecially of the great evils connected with 
foreign marriages of this nature. They had 


been told that it often happened that | 


persons of wealth who were anxious to 
contract such marriages went abroad, and, 
above all, to Hamburg or Altona, and after 
a short residence were married. Were these 
marriages legal? What would be the ef- 
fect of them upon the offspring? On these 
questions he believed that lawyers were 
much divided; if so there was at least one 
certainty connected with these questions, 
namely, that they would give rise to the 
most expensive litigation. In the meantime 
the doubts on this point which must continue 
in the minds of those persons must be of 
the most painful nature. These evils, 


nevertheless, he did not conceive to be) 
sufficient to counterbalance the objections | 
which he entertained to the proposition | 


of his right hon. Friend. In consider- 
ing the whole subject, he felt bound, how- 


ever, to state, that he doubted whether | 


the state of the law, previously to the pass- 
ing of Lord Lyndhurst’s Act, was not pre- 
ferable to what it was at present. By the 
law as it existed fifteen years ago these 
marriages were voidable, but not void in 
themselves; and thus a slur being thrown 


upon them, they were sufficiently destroy- | 


ed and removed from probability, without 


being in every case prohibited, and ipso | 
If they looked to the present | 


facto null. 
state of the law, above all in the lower 
classes, he did not think that they had 
reason to congratulate themselves on the 
change which had taken place. He knew 
that this was a difficult state of things, 
since to go back to the former state of 
the law was a very different question to 
continuing that former state while it still 
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to this Bill as it now stood to be Utterly 
insuperable, he should on that, ag op 
future occasions, give his vote agains 
it. 

Mr. COCKBURN said, the line of gy. 
gument taken on the present occasion b 
hon. Gentlemen who opposed this Bj 
differed so much from that adopted by 
them on former ones, that he trusted that 
the House would excuse him in making 4 
few observations in answer to the argu. 
ments he alluded to. He was happy that 
the matter had been discussed without re. 
ference to the divine law. That line of 
opposition appeared to be abandoned. [Mr, 
Rounpett Parmer: No, no!] At least 
virtually abandoned, unless, indeed, by his 
hon. and learned Friend the Member for 
Plymouth, who seemed still to be disposed 
to adhere to it. His hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Abingdon had 
in the outset of his argument admitted 
that the religious part of the question 
was involved in so much doubt and diffi. 
culty, that he was led to wish it might 
be settled by the authority of the Church 
itself. This, however, was impossible, as 





| he (Mr. Cockburn) theaght, seeing that 
the members of the Church differed amongst 


| themselves on this subject. It was well 
|known that the bishops themselves were 
| not unanimous on the point, and the body 
| of the elergy differed to a very consider. 
|able extent; besides, as had been well 
| observed by his hon. and learned Friend the 
Member for the city of Oxford, how could 
the clergy settle this matter, even suppos- 
ing the Church to be unanimous, while the 
Dissenters were also unanimous on the op- 
| posite side of the question? What right 
also had the Church to interfere in this 
matter, which was purely, as far as the re- 
ligious part of the question was concerned, 
one for men to settle with their own con- 
sciences. His hon. and learned Friend the 
Member for the city of Oxford had gone 
even farther than his hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Abingdon. He 
had admitted that the text upon which the 
opponents of the Bill had so much relied 
was against them. Nor could there bes 
doubt that such was the fact; for the text 
only prohibited a man’s marrying his wife’ 
sister during the lifetime of the former; 
how could this be made to apply to a mat- 
riage after her death? It was a sound 
and established canon of construction that 
| that which was not prohibited by the er 
_press terms of a prohibitory law was & 


| 


existed. Feeling, however, his objections | citly admitted; therefore the text was in 
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favour of the case. Moreover, his hon. and 
Jearned Friend the Member for Oxford had 
admitted that, instead of being against, 
the Hebrew Church had at all times been 


in favour of, such marriages. His hon. and | 
learned Friend had indeed discovered that 


there had existed an obscure section of 
the Hebrew Church, which differed from 
the established church of the Jews on this 
point. Of this sect, however, he would un- 
dertake to say not twelve men in that 
House had ever heard; was their dissent 
to weigh against the opinion of the Jewish 
Church inall ages? It wasimpossible, there- 
fore, for the opponents of the Bill to take their 
stand on the divine law, as it was termed. 
His hon. and learned Friend the Member 
for the city of Oxford, however, while 


conceding that the text of the Hebrew | 


law was against him, had argued that the 
authority of the Jewish religion was not 
binding on them, because they were Chris- 
tins. And his hon. and learned Friend 
had referred to the Sermon on the Mount 
as showing how great a modification of 
the old law had been effected by the Chris- 
tian dispensation. He (Mr. Cockburn) 
fully admitted it; but he defied his learned 
Friend to show, from one end of the New 
Testament to the other, a single word pro- 
hibiting these marriages. And this was 
the more striking, because the subject of 
marriages immediately analogous to these 
had been brought under the attention of 
the Divine Author of Christianity, and not 
one word of prohibition had been uttered 
by him against them. Considering the 
religious objection as disposed of, he would 
now come to the social and moral grounds 
that had been brought forward against the 
measure. It had been alleged that the 
legalising such marriages would disturb 
the sanctity of domestic life. It had been 
said that a wife's sister might become an 
imate in the family, and in consequence 
of the familiarity with which she was treat- 
al, might be exposed to the danger of se- 
duetion by the husband, and that from an 
apprehension of such a connection the wife 
might be vexed with jealous feelings, and 
the peace of the domestic hearth thus 
be fatally disturbed. His hon. and learn- 
ed Friend had spoken in terms of glowing 
tulogy of the morality of this country, and 


had asserted that England in that respect | 


stood higher than other countries; and yet 
at the same time they were told that there 
Was such an utter absence of all principle 
on the part of husbands—that they were so 
0st to every principle of morality, to every 
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feeling of honour—that they would seek to 
seduce their own wives’ sisters ; and that 
the young unmarried women were so des- 
titute of all sense of shame, so innately 
corrupt and profligate, that they would 
betray their own sisters and sacrifice their 
own honour by an adulterous intercourse 
with their sisters’ husbands. Then, as 
regarded the wife’s apprehensions: if the 
wife felt any pang of jealousy, they might 
depend upon it she would soon get rid of 
her sister. But the unerring proof that 
such consequences would not result from 
such marriages, was to be found in the 
fact that they were sanctioned throughout 
nearly every civilised country in the world, 
They were permitted in nearly every State 
of the continent of Europe and in America, 
yet complaints of this kind had never 
been heard of in any one of them. 
The hon. and learned Members for Ply- 
mouth and Oxford said, that the examples 
of other countries were not binding on us ; 
but these examples had not been adduced 
by way of authority, but for the pur- 
pose of showing that such marriages had 
existed for a long period in many moral 
and civilised nations, and that none of the 
evils had arisen which it had been predicted 
would arise if this Bill was passed. It 
might be very well for us to arrogate to 
ourselves a higher degree of morality for 
this over other countries ; and he admit- 
ted there were some countries in Europe 
where the same feeling as to chastity after 
marriage did not exist as in this nation ; 
but there were other countries where these 
marriages were allowed, such as the north 
of Germany, Holland, and Switzerland, 
where the standard of morality was as 
high as it was in this country. Would 
any one get up in that House and say that 
the standard of morality and chastity was 
not as high among the Anglo-Saxon race 
in the United States of America as in 
England? If the consequences and effects 
of these marriages were destructive of do- 
mestic peace, would any civilised nation 
have endured their continuance for any 
length of time? He thought, therefore, that 
these grounds of opposition might be put 
aside as purely imaginary. Tlaving dis- 
posed of these objections, he contended 
that such marriages should be allowed, 
on account of the real good that would 
result from them. There could be no doubt 
that the greatest advantage and benefit 
would accrue to the children from such a 
marriage where the mother died early 
in life. Every one admitted that the 
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fittest person to supply the place of a 
deceased mother towards her children 
was her sister. Put the case of a mother 
about to die—whom would she select, on 
her death-bed, as a second mother for 
her young children? There could be no 
doubt that it would be her sister. They 
had been told, however, that if this Bill be- 
came law, they would prevent the possibility 
of the aunt taking the place of guardian 
of the children, where no marriage took 
place between her and the father, whereby 
the children would lose the benefit of her 
protection. His answer was that she could 
not do it now, if the parties were of an age 
when mutual passion might be likely to 
spring up. He did 
young unmarried woman could live in a 
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house with a young widower where there | 


were no ties of blood to revolt against any 
feeling of attachment, without being open 
to a certain amount of observation. Would 
any hon. Member, as a father or a bro- 
ther, wish his daughter or sister to live 
with her widowed brother-in-law in such 
a state of domestic intimacy, or expect 
that it would pass without notice from 
persons who might be disposed to make 
censorious or malicious observations ? 
His hon. and learned Friend the Mem- 
ber for Sheffield said that nothing could 
be more delightful than the relation of 
brother and sister ; but they could not, 
when this tie did not exist, create it by arti- 


ficial means or by legal enactment, nor pre- | 


vent by such means mutual feelings of at- 
tachment from springing up between man 
and woman. The practical result of all 
experience on this subject showed that 
when feelings of this kind grew up between 
a man and his wife’s sister, you could not 
by prohibitory laws prevent their marry- 
ing. Mankind were so accustomed to 
look upon marriage as a matter of religious 
sanction, that when they were satisfied 
that the divine law did not prevent a par- 
ticualr marriage, they would seek to evade 
the law which prohibited it: their con- 
sciences would be satisfied, nor would their 
friends and relations blame them, or look 
upon them as dishonoured. From the time 
of passing this law, in 1835, he found 
that in a very limited district 1,500 
marriages of this kind had taken place. 
It was notorious that a vast number of 
persons wishing to marry under these cir- 
cumstances went abroad for that purpose. 
The children of those married in this coun- 
try, unless the marriages should be legal- 
ised, would be bastardised. If such mar- 
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riages took place abroad, their legality 
would probably hereafter be disputed, 
This would give rise to endless litigation, 
and to the distress of those innocent parties 
| who having believed that their parents were 
|legally married, might one day find that 
they were illegitimate. If the evils which 
might thus arise respected those only who 
|contracted such marriages in spite of the 
|law, little sympathy might be felt for 
'them; but in these cases the interests of 
the innocent were involved. It appeared 
ito him that they had no right to placea 
| check on acts which involved human hap. 
piness, unless it could be shown that it was 
necessary to do so to prevent a greater 
amount of evil. The hon. and learned 
Member for the city of Oxford argued that 
it was not necessary the divine law should 
forbid such marriages, if there were rea- 
sons of public polity which rendered them 
improper. To show this, he stated that 
some of the nations of antiquity prohibit. 
ed marriages within certain degrees of af- 
finity. No one disputed this, for it was 
for the common interests of mankind that 
marriages of persons closely allied in blood 
should not be allowed. If such unions were 
allowed, not only would mankind be- 
come demoralised, but also the human race 
itself would be deteriorated. Of course 
under such circumstances the common ex- 
perience of mankind demanded restrie- 
tions, but there was nothing of this kind 
involved in the sanctioning such mar- 
riages as were referred to in the Bill be- 
fore the House. It appeared to him, then, 
that there was no ground, religious, mo- 
ral, or social, for opposing this measure; 
while there were the strongest reasons of 
justice and policy for passing it: he should, 
therefore, give it his cordial support. 
Mr. SHEIL: Sir, I do not know whe- 
ther my hon. and learned Friend who has 
just addressed you is a member of the Es 
tablished Church; but if I were to forma 
conjecture from his speech, I should say, 
if I may be permitted to borrow an expres- 
sion from the Horse Guards, that he is 4 
Christian ‘* unattached.” If I professed 
to be a member of the Established Chureb, 
I certainly should speak of the canons of 
that Church, and of the prohibited degrees, 
of which a list is published in the Book of 
Common Prayer that lies upon that table, 
with a reverence more profound than that 
which has been manifested by my hon. and 
learned Friend. Where are we to look for 
the doctrine of the Established Church if 
j= in its canons? And how can any 
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Churchman, as long as they remain unre-| sister what sort of influence will be pro- 
versed by the Legislature of the Church | duced by this measure? She now regards 
itself, treat them with disdain ? However, | her sister’s husband as her protector and 
4s | do not belong to the Establishment, it | her friend; into her unimpassioned grati- 
is unmeet that I should enter into any dis- | tude no undue admixture of tenderness is 
cussion on the dogmatical part of this sub- | infused; but if she shall have a contingent, 
‘ect. I cannot compete with the hon. and | or rather a vested remainder in the pillow 
learned Members for Abingdon and Qx-/ on which her sister’s cheek may soon be 
ford, those forensic theologians, who do not | coldly and lifelessly laid—if she shall be 
merely support religion from without, like | taught to associate her wedding garment 
the celebrated lawyer who was more re- | with her sister’s shroud—I am afraid that 
nowned for orthodoxy than for devotion, | the spirit of conjugal enterprise will be 
but may be appropriately assimilated to | awakened; she will have recourse to all 
those beautiful pillars in the Temple | the expedients of captivation—all that she 
Church, by which that noble edifice is at | says, and looks, or does—all her gestures, 
once embellished and sustained. I shall her attitudes, and her intonations will be 
apply myself exclusively to the moral and | swayed in her intercourse with her sister’s 
domestic results of the proposed measure, | husband by that spirit of speculative en- 
and inquire what will be its effects upon dearment which women can so readily and 
the wife, the husband, and the prospec- | almost instinctively assume. These con- 
tive bride, whose pathway to the altar | siderations induce me to think that this 
isto cross her sister’s grave. An amiable | measure is unadvisable. If my right hon. 
woman now receives her unmarried sister | and learned Friend ‘the Member for Bute- 
with open arms; she cherishes her with a | shire shall succeed in this project, where is 
truthful and trustful love; she watches | he to stop? At which of the prohibited 
oer her well-being with the solicitude | degrees is he to pause? Why may not a 
of an almost maternal care; no injurious | man marry his wife’s daughter, as well as 
suspicion can come near her; and, although | his wife’s sister; for in neither case is the 
her sister should pass hours and days in! barrier of consanguinity interposed? There, 
her husband’s company, upon her deep and | however, it may be said that Leviticus 
still affection no dark conjecture is allowed | intervenes. I might quote some of the 
tocast a shade. But if this Bill should | authorities of the Established Church, 
pass, if the wife be taught to regard the Bishop Jewell, for example, to show that 
daughter of her father and of her mother | the inference from Leviticus against the 
asthe heiress to her bed, and as having | projected marriage is irresistible; but I 
peradventure an illegitimate pre-occupation | shall adhere to my resolution not to enter 
of her husband’s heart, her feelings would | into the dogmatical part of the question; 
undergo an inevitable alteration, the worst | at the same time, it is by no means incon- 
ofall the domestic fiends will enter into | sistent with that resolution to state what I 
her soul, and possess itself of all her being; | consider to be an indisputable fact, that the 
trifles ‘light as air’”’ will be invested with | religious feelings of the country are against 
their proverbial confirmation, themost harm- | this measure. The women of England, 
less familiarities will be misconstrued; she | who are the best judges upon a question in 
will detect a glance in every look, and a| which their domestic happiness is so much 
pressure in every touch; her fancy will be | concerned—the wives and daughters of 
stained with images of sin, and in those | Dissenters—are opposed to it; the vast 
hours of ailment, to which almost every | majority of the clergy, having a natural 
woman is condemned, she will be pursued | regard to the indisputable doctrine of the 
and haunted by many a dark and distract- | Church, are against it; the whole Scotch 
ing surmise. I turn to the husband. Hej} nation are adverse to it, and the right hon. 
now looks upon his wife’s sister as his own; | Gentleman the Lord Advocate declared in 
he feels for her no other than the fraternal | his evidence that a marriage with a wife’s 
sentiment; his intercourse with her is un- | sister was abhorrent to the feelings of the 
sullied by a wish; but if he shall be taught | Scotch people; Ireland regards it with a 
0 regard as an object of future possession | sentiment stronger than one of mere aver- 
the woman to whom he will be placed in | sion; and the Catholic priesthood depre- 
perilous proximity, phantasms, which ought | cate the law that should include these mar- 
0 be chased away, will crowd upon him, | riages within that dispensing power from 
and a change of moral temperature will | the exercise of which the public sentiment 
never fail to follow. But upon the wife’s | would recoil. No amount of popular pre- 
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judice or passion would induce me to do an 
injustice to any man, or to any class of 
men. Rather than do the slightest wrong, 
I should hold the religious feelings of the 
whole country in disregard; but I would 
not, on the other hand, wantonly and gra- 
tuitously run counter to that feeling, for 
the sake of a more than hazardous innova- 
tion, which breaks down the moral fences 
that protect your homes, and to which Ire- 
land, Catholic and dispensing, Scotland, 
Calvinistic and austere, and the majority of 
the people of England—of England half 
Calvinistic in her creed, but more than half 
Catholic in her usages and in her feelings— 
are concurrently and strenuously opposed. 
Mr. C. ANSTEY said, he supported this 
Bill on behalf of those who did not belong 
to the Church of England ; and he would 
point out the difference of the view taken 
of these marriages by the Roman and the 
Anglican churches. In the Church of 
Rome these unions, like those of first 
cousins, were permitted when a dispensation 
was obtained. In that church no dispensa- 
tion could sanction or affect marriages 
within the affinities prohibited by divine 
law; but ecclesiastical disabilities, or dis- 
abilities created by human law, could be 
dispensed with. Dr. Wiseman had said, 
with regard to the intermarriage of first 
cousins, against which so strong an objec- 
tion existed in England, that a dispensation 
to permit such a marriage was granted 
by the Roman Catholie church with as 
much difficulty as if the case had been one 
of union between a man and his sister-in- 
law, or his niece. And why was this ? 
Because the popular feeling was against that 
sort of marriage; and the popular fecling was 
taken into consideration by the Church of 
Rome. The practical effect of this Bill would 
be just this—that in Scotland and in Ireland, 
where the people object to such marriages, 
they would not be solemnized more fre- 
quently than they were at present. It was 
only in this country, where such marriages 
were common, that the relief would be 
sensibly felt. If Members were sincere in 
their wishes to carry out their peculiar 
opinions into a law, they should do more 
than merely obstruct the progress of this 
Bill; they should institute a movement to 
make the whole of the canon law a part 
and parcel of the temporal law of this 
country. If the House refused to pass the 
second reading of the Bill, they would be 
deprived of the opportunity of fairly and 
deliberately considering whether it was 
wise and politic to maintain the existing 
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law. For these reasons—believing tha 
the measure was required for the religious 
liberty, not only of Roman Catholies but of 
all classes of dissenters, seeing that its 
principle had been supported by a large 
majority of the witnesses examined before 
the Committee, he should give an mw. 
hesitating assent to the second reading of 
the Bill; and, further, he would support 
every clause of it in Committee. 

Mr. COBDEN said, he would trespass 
upon the House but for a short time, 
From peculiar circumstances, he had for 
several years watched the tendency of the 
discussion upon this question, and he had 
felt that out of doors, as well as in that 
House, the great pressure put upon the 
country to resist this measure had origi. 
nated, not in a religious, but rather in an 
ecclesiastical feeling ; for the House eould 
not conceal from themselves the fact, that 
the opposition to the Bill, which had been 
carried on with the most persevering efforts 
in that House, and out of doors, so far as the 
machinery of the petitions could be brought 
to bear, originated from ecclesiastical feel- 
ings and convictions, and those mainly con- 
fined to one branch of the Church of England. 
[‘* No, no! ’’] He had said ‘ mainly,” for 
he did not mean to assert that there were 
no exceptions ; but he repeated the opin- 
ion, and he declared, with the fullest con- 
viction he was speaking truth, that the 
main element of resistance to this measure 
had originated with a particular party in 
the Chureh of England—not indeed a m- 
merous party, but a very influential one— 
a reactionary party of persons, who, not 
having full faith in the vital spirit of 
Christianity, would carry us back to forms 
and ceremonies somewhat of a Pagan 
character, and would induce us to adopt 
genuflecxons at the altar, and retain the 
surplice of the clergyman in the ceremo- 
nies of the Church—a party, a portion of 
whose policy it was to revive as much as 
possible of the sanction and validity of the 
ancient canons, not of the English, but of 
the Roman Catholic Church, and to gire 
to those canons, as far as possible, the 
cogency and the force of Scriptural autho- 
rity. All this had created great confusion 
in men’s minds, which they could only have 
cleared away by the useful process of dis- 
eussion both in that House and out of 
doors, where there prevailed also much 
confusion in the minds of religious people. 
A number of learned men had been quot ’ 
and many learned men opposed this me 
sure on the ground that there was Serip- 
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tural authority for that opposition. He|reproach or contumely, was considered 
had, however, observed that some hon. | proper and laudable, and that in cases in 
Gentlemen opposite had been driven from | which young children were left by the de- 
that standing ground ; and what he now | ceased wife, the marriage was allowed to 
wished to enforce was, that this discussion | take place in a shorter period than usual. 
should be carried on apart from ecclesias- | He (Mr. Cobden) held that to be conclu- 
tical authority, for he denied that they | sive. If they refused to admit it, what 
had the Bible with them as an authority | followed? That the great lawgiver of the 
for opposing this measure. The right hon. | Jews did, in giving the law to them, so far 
Member for Dungarvon, after indulging in | fail in his object, that he conveyed it to 
a taunt which, of itself, gave a religious | them in a way that was totally misunder- 
turn to the debate, declared that he would | stood and perverted, and that they had 
not introduce theological dogmas into his | been living ever since in absolute violation 
speech. The House had heard from that! of that law. He held, then, that the 
right hon. Gentleman a brilliant sally, to) House, in considering this question, was 
vhich he (Mr. Cobden) for one had listened | bound to abandon all argument grounded 
with great pleasure and admiration, inas- | on the sanction of the Bible, and to con- 
much as the charming declamation with! sider it as a purely civil question. [* No, 
vhich the right hon. Gentleman favoured|no!’’] He contended that it was strietly 
the House was probably the last that sur-|a civil question, notwithstanding the as- 
rived of its kind, and, so far as it could be | sertion that these marriages were a viola- 
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a substitute for arguments and facts, might | 


be the last they would have in that as- 
sembly. Facts and arguments were want- 


ing, and the only arguments and matters 
gious feelings of the eo le of Sc otland 
5 P P 


of fact which the right hon. Gentleman 
supported by his declamation were ground- 
ed upon the religious part of the question. 
He had told the House that the religious 
feeling of the people of Ireland and Scot- 
land was opposed to this Bill; but, if that 
were so, the object of the measure did not 
violate that religious feeling. It was a 
permissive Bill only. It did not compel 
the people to violate their consciences, and 
practise the solemnisation of these mar- 
rages. The right hon. Gentleman had a 
religious bias upon his mind with regard 
to this question, which he did not conceal. 
To claim the ground for this argument, it 
was assumed that the authority of the He- 
brew law was against these marriages. 
But such an authority never existed in the 
Hebrew law. Unlearned men like himself 
must resort for information on this head to 
the most erudite authorities among the 
Jews to see what had been the custom of 
that nation, and he found that the Chief 
Rabbi (Dr. Adler) had been called as a 
witness; and his testimony was the ablest 
piece of evidence recorded in the book. 
By that evidence, it appeared that so far 
from the verse in Leviticus being interpre- 
ted by the Jews in the same manner as it 
had been construed in that House by the 
Chancery barristers who had mystified the 
Whole question, and turned the House into 
4 sort of synod—so far from this, Dr. Ad- 
ler told the Committee that suck a mar- 
nage, 80 far from exposing the parties to 





tion of religious duty. So far as this Bill 
was resisted from religious motives by the 
right hon. Member for Dungarvon, on the 
ground that it was repugnant to the reli- 


and Ireland, it just amounted to this—that 
because they had taken up this ground of 
objection themselves they would not allow 
other persons to marry who had no such 
religious scruples and prejudices. The 
opponents of the Bill were violating the 
rights of conscience, and were making it a 
question of religious liberty. In what po- 
sition had they placed the Dissenters ? He 
had had the opportunity of observing reso- 
lutions and expressions of opinion by Bap- 
tists and Independents unanimously passed 
and signed in favour of the passing of 
this Bill. The Dissenters regarded this 
as a question of religious liberty. And 
what did they say to the position of 
Dr. Adler himself, for example? He 
might be a widower, and might wish to 
marry the sister of his deceased wife, es- 
pecially if children had been left for whom 
he was anxious to secure her care. His 
law and his religion tolerated, and not 
tolerated only but sanctioned and encou- 
raged, such a union; and yet Dr. Adler 
might be prohibited from following out the 
dictates of his conscience, his inclinations, 
his law and his religion, because other 
persons chose to put interpretation upon 
the law different to that upon which the 
whole Hebrew people had always acted. 
He contended, therefore, that this was a 
question of civil and religious liberty, and 
the whole country was begining so to regard 
it. The hon. Member for Maidstone had 
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alluded to the way in which meetings had 
been got up in support of this measure. 
He would ask the hon. Member whether 
he had ever heard of any public meeting 
that had ever been held on the other side ? 
Would the opponents of the Bill venture 
to call a public meeting in any town in the 
kingdom in favour of a restriction of the 
kind they desired to perpetuate ? Why, the 
reason of the public meetings which had 
been held on this question being dull and 
insipid, as it had been asserted they had 
been, was, that the sentiment that per- 
vaded them was altogether unanimous; 
there was no opposition, nothing antago- 
nistic to the measure out of doors. It was, 
he could tell them, very much a question 
of public opinion whether they could main- 
tain this restriction or not. Those who 
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were rich, by going to Denmark, might be | 


able to solemnise these marriages if the 


Bill were rejected; those who were poor | 


would go to the clergyman, and, omitting 
to state that there was any disability, 
would be married as a matter of course. 
The evils, social and legal, which resulted 


from the non-observance of the existing | 
law, had been forcibly pointed out and de- 


monstrated. He believed that public opi- 


nion was against the law as it stood, and | 


in favour of the Bill. Public meetings 
had been held to resist the law, and to 
advocate the Bill; but where had been the 
public meetings on the other side? They 


talked of the demoralising principles of the | 


Bill; but he told them that in this moral 
and religious country no law having an im- 
moral object could be supported and sus- 
tained. Did they remember the petition 
presented by the noble Lord the Member 
for the city of London, signed by men as 
respectable and as influential as had ever 
affixed their handwriting to such a docu- 
ment, and including, he believed, all the 
bankers in London, with the exception of 
one firm? He would not go over the 
ground taken by the hon. and learned 
Member for Southampton with regard to 
the moral and social bearing of this ques- 
tion, further than to protest against the 
calumnious insinuations which had been 
uttered against the great body of the wo- 
men as well as against the men of this 
country. In those insinuations the ut- 
terers were libelling themselves as well as 
others. Twist and turn their argument how 
they would, their boasted morality was but 
the result of an Act of Parliament, which 
might be altered and reversed were the 
Act repealed, Their argument amounted 
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to this—that their countrymen and coup. 
| trywomen were prepared, unless restrained 
by Act of Parliament, to fall into the 
most abominable vices and crimes, [ft 
jshould be remembered that, generally 
speaking, those who would be relieved by 
this Bill were not young persons in the 
heyday of passion, but of maturer years, 
and who had passed through that ordeal of 
matrimony which had been described as 
the grave of sentiment, and who made 
choice of a wife from the homeliest and 
most domestic motives, and with a view to 
find a mother for the children who had 
been bereaved of their own. That was 
the object that had been avowed by almost 
every witness who had been examined, who 
had married a deceased wife’s sister. Now, 
to forbid this marriage without better 
grounds than had been shown upon either 
religion or policy was a clear violation of 
conscience, and a clear violation of re 
ligious liberty, such as he trusted this 
country would not long tolerate. He found 
in the evidence many instances in which a 
| wife on her death-bed, in the arms of her 
sister, surrounded by her children, had 
asked her sister to be a mother to her 
children, and had told her husband, whom 
she was going to leave, if he could, con- 
sistently with his own feelings, she would 
prefer his marrying her sister to any other 
person. Ie most heartily agreed with the 
| hon. and learned Member for Sheffield 
| when, in eloquent and truthful language, 
| the hon. and learned Gentleman said that 
|the highest and noblest relationship that 
|could exist was that between _ brother 
land sister. It was the most disinterested 
|love that could exist. If the Bill were 
| passed, it was alleged that, as regarded 
the wife’s sister, that holy relationship 
would be prevented. He denied the as- 
|sumption altogether; it was a foul 
| calumny on the women of this country 


| to assume this as an argument, and he 
|(Mr. Cobden) should be surprised if the 
| right hon. Member for Dungarvon, and 
the hon. and learned Member for Sheffield, 
by the assumption of the principle that 
our women were only deterred from the 
vilest depravity by the force of an Actof 


Parliament, did not render them more 
eareful in future in signing petitions to 
that House. The hon. and learned Men- 
ber for Sheffield also argued that the feel- 
ings of the stepmother would supervene 
and overpower the feelings of the aunt to- 
wards the children; but he seemed to for- 
get, in using that argument, that generally 
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yidowers would marry again, and, if not 
with the sister of the deceased wife, with 
, stranger, and then how could the aunt 
have the guardianship of the children— 
and yet who so fitting for their care? He 
asked the hon. and learned Gentleman to 
at the question to any married woman on 
her deathbed, having a living family of 
young children, whom she would select as 
her husband’s future partner for life ; and 
vhom did he suppose she would name, if 
it were within the limit of possibility, but 
her own sister? He defied the hon. and 
learned Gentleman to find a woman whe, 
if compelled to the choice, would make 
any other answer. And when the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Dungar- 
yon talked of the second wife walking over 
the grave of her sister, his answer to that 
taunt was, that if such a union took place, 
as it had in many instances, in compliance 
vith the request of a dying mother, and a 
pious regard by the husband to the wishes 
of his departed wife, it was one of the 
most commendable, amiable, and holy acts 
that any man could perform. No ground 
had been alleged against this Bill but the 
religious ground, and that ground must be 
abandoned in that House. Was it because 
the people refused to follow a section in 
setting up the canon law against the Bible, 
that they were to be subjected to these 
restrictions upon their marriages? The 
rejection of this measure would be an in- 
vasion of both the civil and religious li- 
berty of the country, and on these grounds 
he should give his earnest support to the 
second reading of the Bill. 

Mr. GOULBURN said, that when the 
hon, Gentleman the Member for the West 
Riding took upon himself to assert that 
those who resisted the Motion of his (Mr. 
Goulburn’s) right hon. and learned Friend 
the Member for Buteshire, had abandoned 
the religious grounds upon which they 
rested their opposition, he felt it ineum- 
vent upon him to give the strongest and 
most earnest denial to a proposition so ab- 
‘olutely contrary to the facts of the case. 
If the hon. Gentleman had been present 
throughout the debate, he might have ob- 
served certainly a forbearance from enter- 
ig ito questions previously discussed, 
but no abandonment whatever of the re- 
ligious principle. And he (Mr. Goulburn) 
Was anxious to declare that he still adhered 
to the opinion that looking to the law of Le- 
‘iteus these marriages were prohibited as 
‘ontrary to the will of Him by whom that 
lw was ordained. The hon. Gentleman 
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had thought fit to say, that this conviction 
was entertained only by a particular party 
in the Church. If there was such a party 
in the Church as the hon. Member had de- 
scribed, he (Mr. Goulburn) did not wish to 
belong to it; but, from his knowledge of 
the clergy, he was enabled to say, that 
whatever sides they might espouse in the 
particular differences that prevailed in the 
Church of England, the general feeling 
throughout the members of the Establish- 
ment was that of hostility to this mea- 
sure. With regard to the law of Leviticus, 
he would assert, that if it were construed 
according to the principles applied to the 
construction of human laws, we could not 
avoid the conviction that it prohibited mar- 
riages of this particular description. By 
what principle should we proceed to ascer- 
tain the correct construction of the ancient 
laws of this country? Clearly first by as- 
certaining the practice which prevailed 
immediately after their enactment. Let 
the House then look at the practice under 
the law of Leviticus after its enactment. 
The hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
West Riding said, they should not deal 
with canons and creeds, that they should 
only look to the Bible. Well; then let 
the hon. Gentleman point out a single re- 
corded instance in the whole Bible, after 
the promulgation of the law of Leviticus, 
of a Jew marrying the sister of a deceased 
wife. But Dr. Adler was brought forward 
upon this particular point, in opposition to 
what was found in Leviticus. But every- 
body knew that the Jews of modern days 
had corrupted the text of the Old Testa- 
ment Scriptures. At an early period they 
had been justly charged with adopting 
traditions in preference to the law, and 
they had adhered to that practice since 
their dispersion. He could not therefore 
accept the evidence of Dr. Adler, in op- 
position to the practice as developed in the 
history of the Bible, at and after the pro- 
mulgation of the Levitical law. Further, 
if we wanted a guide to the construction 
of a law, should we not refer to the uni- 
form current of opinion among men who 
had studied the original language in which 
the law was written, and who, from their 
station and learning, had been placed in 
circumstances qualifying them to pronounce 
an accurate opinion. What was the result 
if the question, arising out of the Levitical 
law, was tried by this test? Why, that 
from the earliest periods the prohibition 
against these marriages had been justly 
maintained, as founded on that law by the 
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most learned men of the age. Ona former 
oceasion he had stated the concurrent tes- 
timony in ancient times as to these mar- 
riages being contrary to the divine law. 
He would repeat that now; but he begged 
to add, that at the period of the Refor- 
mation the translators of the Bible—men 
conversant with its language, and who 
cleared away all the corruptions that had 
been improperly introduced—declared with 
one uniform voice that the construction 
which must be put on the law of Leviticus 
was that of prohibition of marriage with 
the sister of a deceased wife. That opin- 
ion they publicly proclaimed in a table of 
degrees, stated to be founded on the words 
of Scripture, according as they (the trans- 
lators) believed to be the true construction 
of the law. But this construction was not 
confined to canonists and ecclesiastics; it 
was confirmed by the law of the land. Ori- 
ginally the law of the land stated all the 
cases enumerated in Leviticus, and others 
drawn inferentially from them; and in the 
earlier statutes it was specifically men- 
tioned that marriage with the sister of 
a deceased wife was a prohibited mar- 
riage; but in the latter statutes this de- 
tail was omitted, and it was merely de- 
clared that all marriages within the Levi- 
tical degrees were prohibited both by the 
Scriptures and by the law. What, then, 
had been the construction put upon that de- 
claration by the courts of law? Uniformly 
in every court where the question had been 
raised, that marriage with the sister of a 
deceased wife came under the operation of 
the law of Henry VIII., which enacted 
that marriages within the Levitical degrees 
were contrary to the law of God. There 
had thus been the practice at the periods 
at and after the promulgation of the Levi- 
tical law, the current of precedent ever 
since, and the opinions of the most learned 
men upon the construction of that law, 
all uniformly against these marriages; 
and he might therefore safely ask, whe- 
ther this was not testimony which, if ap- 
plied to any other subject, either of civil 
law, or rights of property, would be ad- 
mitted to be conclusive. The social part 
of the question had been ably argued by 
others; but he wished to observe, that if 
the measure passed, it certainly would not 
carry with it that peace to families, and 
that comfort to those who formed such ma- 
trimonial connexions, which some hon. 
Members were disposed to expect. Since 
the question was last debated, he had had 
facts brought to his knowledge, which con- 
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vinced him that legislation of the pp 
posed description would, in many cages 
be powerless in restoring peace, or ¢om. 
fort to those for whom the House was aske 
to interfere. They might by Act of Pg. 
liament declare that a man should mary; 
the sister of his deceased wife, and that it 
was not contrary to the law of God that he 
should do so; but so long as men exergisel 
in this country the free right of private 


judgment, and of reading the Scriptures, 


it would be out of the power of Parl. 
ment to prevent the feeling that such 
marriages ought not to be contracted, 
He would state a case which had recently 
come to his knowledge. A man becam 
a widower early in life. He married within 
the prohibited degrees, with a view to the 
education and eare of his children. His fy. 
mily increased, and he had children by the 
second wife. Ata later period in life he 
and his wife were satisfied, from perusing 
the Scriptures, that their marriage was 
contrary to the law of God; and they fel 
themselves under the obligation of separ. 
ting, in order that they might not live in 
a state which they conceived to be inces- 
tuous. The children of the marriage hal 
thus the misery of seeing those who 
ought to be their natural defenders, sepa- 
rated. Whatever, then, the provisions of 
the law might be, they could not operate 
upon the consciences of those who could 
not reconcile these marriages with their 
religious duty. Consider how the Bil 
would operate. A young widower, ats 
time when passion was rampant, and at 
a time of life not much given to consil- 
eration, might feel encouraged by such a 
law to enter into this particular union; but 
later in life, when passion had cooled, and 
more information had been gained as to the 
Scriptural grounds upon which the origina! 
prohibition rested, might come the time for 
bitter remorse and repentance. Then would 
he call down curses upon those who had 
tempted bim into a crime whieh his con- 
science felt to be one of a deep dye. Xo 
legislation could prevent such a state 0 
things; and therefore he entreated the 
House to consider well before they con: 
sented to pass the measure. The Bill, 100, 
as had already been said, must necessary 
lead to further legislation. It would be 
impossible to maintain the marriage Jaw 10 
the state in which this Bill would leave tt 
He could state cases in which it would 
be impossible for his right hon. and learned 
Friend to resist the claims that would be 
made upon him for further legislatiou 
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He would confine himself to one. By the 
aw of England two brothers could marry 
tno sisters. Suppose one of the brothers 
died, and the wife of the other brother died 
also. If there was a family left by each, 
theinfant children as the wife of the deceas- 
ed brother; and who so natural a protector 
of the interests of the other children as the 
husband of the deceased wife? For the 
benefit of the children, then, nothing could 
be more desirable than that the two parties, 
the husband of the deceased wife and the 
wife of the deceased brother, being also 
the sister of the deceased wife, should live 
together; his right hon. and learned 
Friend’s Bill declares, that for this pur- 
ose marriage between them must take 
place. But the law of the land as left 
after this Bill shall have passed will stop us 
and say, that no man should marry his 
brother’s widow. And can it then be 
maintained that, if a man may marry 
the sister of his deceased wife, a wo- 
man should not be enabled to marry the 
brother of her deceased husband? If 
such a case of affinity were hereafter 
brought before the House, the claim to 
take off the restriction to marry with a 
brother’s wife would be irresistible. It 
vould stand upon precisely the same 
grounds in point of relationship as mar- 
tiage with a deceased wife’s sister; the 
same thing might be shown in other cases 
of affinity, and so gradually, step by step, 
the House would be led to remove all the 
restrictions imposed on grounds of affinity, 
and when they had come to that point, the 
arguments would be strong, valid, and 
efectual for increasing the facilities of 
livoree. It had been found in foreign 
countries, that where such relaxations 
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prevailed in the marriage law, the faci- | 


lities of divoree had grown exactly in 


thought right to sanction incestuous mar- 
rages in order to prevent illicit concu- 
binage, it is not unreasonable to infer that 
divoree should be encouraged, in order 
‘0 prevent adultery. [Cries of ‘‘ Divide, 
ivide!”] He would only, in conclusion, 
repeat his belief that these marriages were 
at variance with the law of God, and that 
they would entail upon nations who en- 
couraged them the punishments which the 
law of God denounced upon such crimes, 
For these reasons, in addition to the so- 
tial considerations which had been so ably 
advanced by preceding speakers, he should 
“ontinue to offer his strongest opposition 
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to the Motion of his right hon. and learned 
Friend. 

Mr. 8S. WORTLEY said, if he did not 
think that it was the unanimous wish of 
the House to come to a division he should 
not step in the way of any other hon, 
Gentleman who might be anxious to ad- 
dress the House ; but the question had 
been so ably and so carefully discussed 
that the House must now be in possession 
of all the elements necessary for coming to 
a decision; and he could not regret the 
course the debate had taken, because it 
had not merely elucidated the various ele- 
ments of the question, but it had narrowed 
the subject within a compass that brought 
it at once under the province and jurisdic- 
tion of the House. As regarded himself, 
he was happy to find that his purpose was 
no longer misunderstood. He was no 
longer supposed to be seeking to depart 
from the ancient law of the Church, or to 
interfere unnecessarily with the discipline 
of the Establishment, of which he hoped he 
was a faithful though a humble member. 
All that he was doing was to seek a partial 
qualification of a very recent Act of Parlia- 
ment, an Act passed no more than fifteen 
years ago, which his hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Abingdon had de- 
scribed as containing unjust anomalies, and 
to be founded upon an unworthy compromise. 
Although his right hon. Friend who had 
last addressed the House entertained the 
opinion that the measure was opposed to 
the divine law, yet there were others in 
that House who thought differently ; and 
he would only repeat his conviction that 
there was nothing in the Old Testament or 
the New Testament against these mar- 
riages, whilst it was certain that they were 
allowed among the Jews. The whole sub- 
ject had been referred to those who sat in 
Moses’ seat, and as they found no prohibi- 


the same proportion; and surely if it be ; tion to exist, he could not believe that any 


existed. With regard to the authority of 
the early Christians, he would state one 
strong circumstance. During the first 300 
years of Christianity, when these marriages 
took place under the imperial law, among 
all the learned persons of those days not 
one wrote against them; and Chrysostom, 
archbishop of Constantinople, who attacked 
all the vices of the rich and the great, did 
not say a word against them, though they 
were well known to have been the practice 
at that period. He quite agreed with the 
hon. and learned Member for Sheffield and 
others in the high estimate they put, and 
the high value they set, upon the relation- 
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ship between sisters, and the sort of sha- | Jervis, Sir J. Rich, H. Pe 
dow of relationship that existed between a ae hon. G. T. a , ag Gila 
man and the sister of his wife; but he oe wll J Rumba C. E Gor 
maintained that that feeling would still} Kildare, Marq. of Russell, F, C, i ' = 
exist. It depended not upon human legis- | King, hon. P. J. L. Rutherfurd, A, * = 
lation, but upon the high moral principle | Labouchere, rt. hon. H. we Col. on 
and feeling which characterised the Eng- | L@2gston, J. Hi. andars, G. Hall 
. ° Lemon, Sir C. Scholefield, W, 
lish people. These marriages were per-| fennard, T. B. Serope, G. P. Hals 
mitted in the United States, and yet so- | Lewis,rt. hon. Sir T.F. Shafto, R. D. = 
ciety in that country was as pure as in| Lewis, G. C. Sidney, Ald. lie 
England. How was the case previous to | Littleton, hon. E. R. — : 2 Hild 
1835 q An hon. Member had said that ieee C. Smythe, hon. G. or 
by this measure we were disturbing every | Mackinnon, W. A. Somerset, Capt. fle 
home in England. It was not he, how- |} Mangles, R. D. Somerville, rt. hn, SirW, Hop 
ever, but those who had passed the law of | Marshall, J. G. meee" R. Hie 
1835, that had disturbed every home in | Marshall, W. Stansfield, W. R.¢, Hott 
oe * Martin, J. Strickland, Sir G, Ineli 
England. He would not further interfere | \ortin, C. W. Stuart, Lord J. Ps 
to prevent that decision for which ail must | Martin, S. Talbot, J. H. Tea 
. mn eat 
now be so anxious. Masterman, J, ‘Tanered, H. W. lew, 
The House divided :—Ayes 182 ; Noes | Matheson, A. Tennent, R. J. Legh 
130: Majority 52 Matheson, Col. Thicknesse, R. A, Lind 
. pany os Melgund, Visct. Thompson, Col. Lock 
Milner, W. M. E. Thornely, T. lo 
List of the AYEs. Milnes, R. M. Tollemache, hon. F, J, ie 
Adair, I. E. Dundas, Adm. Milton, Visct. Tollemache, J. Mah 
Adair, R. A. S. Ebrington, Visct. Mitchell, T. A. Townshend, Capt. Mant 
Aglionby, H. A. Ellice, rt. hon. E. Molesworth, Sir W. Trelawny, J. S, aul 
Anderson, A. Elliot, hon. J. E. Moody, C. A. Tufnell, H. . Meu: 
Anson, hon. Col. Enfield, Visct. Morris, D. Villiers, hon. C. Mile 
Anstey, T. C. Evans, J. Mulgrave, Earl of Waddington, H. 8. Mile 
Armstrong, R. B. Evans, W. Ogle, S. C. H. Wakley, T. Mon: 
Arundel and Surrey, Ewart, W. Parker, J. Wall, C. B. : Morg 
Earl of 3 Fagan, W. Pechell, Sir G. B. Walmsley, Sir J. Mull 
Bagshaw, J. Ferguson, Sir R. A. Pelham, hon. D. A. Watkins, Col. L Mun 
Baines, rt.hon, M.T. Foley, J. H. H. Peto, S. M. Wawn, J. T. Mure 
Baring, T. Forster, M. Pilkington, J. Wilcox, B. M. Naas 
Barnard, E. G. Fox, wv. J. Power, N. Williams, J. : Newr 
Barrington, Visct. Freeston, Col. Price, Sir R. W illiamson, Sir H. OF: 
Bellew, R. M. Frewen, C. H. Rawdon, Col. Wilson, M. Oswa 
Berkeley, hon. H. F. Gibson, rt. hon. T. M. Xendlesham, Lord W rightson, W. B. 
Birch, Sir T. B. Glyn, G. C. Repton, G. W. J. Wyvill, M. i 
Blair, S. Grenfell, C. P. Ricardo, J. L. _.. Selene. 
Blake, M. J. Grenfell, C. W. Ricardo, 0. Wortley, J. 8. B 
Blandford, Marq. of Grey, rt. hon. Sir G. Rice, E, R. Denison, E. B. day 
Bright, J. Grey, R. W. ‘ r : 
Brocklehurst, J. Grosvenor, Earl List of the Nors. A 
Brockman, E. D. Harcourt, G. G. Acland, Sir T. D. Clive, hon. R. H. Spe 
Brotherton, J. Hardeastle, J. A. Arbuthnott, hon. H. Clive, H. B. row 
Bruce, Lord E. Harris, R. Arkwright, J. Cocks, T. S. , 
Bunbury, E. H. Hastie, A. Baillie, H. J. Cole, hon. H. A. 
Busfeild, W. Hatchell, J. Bateson, T. Coles, H. B. 
Buxton, Sir E, N. IIawes, B. Bennet, P. Compton, H. C. 
Cardwell, E. Ilayter, rt. hon. W. G. | Beresford, W. Currie, H. 
Carter, J. B. Headlam, T. E. Berkeley, C. L. G. Deedes, W. 
Caulfeild, J. M. Heald, J. Boldero, H. G. Dick, Q. 
Chaplin, W. J. Heatheoat, J. Bowles, Adm. Divett, E. A 
Childers, J. W. Hleneage, E. Bramston, T. W. Douglas, Sir C. E. 
Christy, S. Henry, A. Brisco, M. Drummond, H. H. Mix 
Clay, J. Herbert, IH. A. Broadley, H. Duckworth, Sir J.T. B. De 
Clay, Sir W. Herbert, rt. hon. S. Brooke, Lord Duff, G.S. Der 
Clifford, H. M. Heywood, J. Buck, L. W. Duncombe, hon. A. Lo 
Cobden, R. Tlill, Lord M. Buller, Sir J. Y. Duncombe, hon. 0. tro 
Cockburn, A. J. E. Hobhouse, T. B. Burrell, Sir C. M. Dundas, G. : cre 
Colebrooke, Sir T. E. Hollond, R. Cabbell, B. B. Dundas, rt. hon. Sir D. Ma 
Currie, R. Howard, Lord E. Campbell, hon. W. F. Du Pre, C. G. Pre 
Dawson, hon, T. V. Howard, hon. C. W. G. | Carew, W. H. P. East, Sir J. B. 28 
D’Eyncourt,rt.hon.C.T. Iume, J. Cayley, E. S. Edwards, H. v Rep 
Dodd, G, llutt, W. Chatterton, Col. FitzPatrick, rt.ha.J.¥. Tr 
Dunean, Visct. Jackson, W. Clerk, rt, hon. Sir G, Forbes, W. 
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A. D. Packe, C. W. 
= E. Palmer, R. 
Gladstone, rt. hn. W.E. Palmer, R. 

Gordon, Adm. Patten, J. W. 
Goulburn,rt. hon. H. Peel, rt. hon, Sir R, 
Graham, rt. hon, Sir J, Peel, F. 

Grogan, E. Plowden, W. H.C, 
Guernsey, Lord Plumptre, J. P. 
Hall, Sir B. Portal, M. 

Halsey, T. P. Pusey, P. 

Hamilton, J. H. Raphael, A. 

Heneage, G. H. W. Reid, Col. 

Ilenley, J. W. Richards, R. 
Hildyard, R. C. Rushout, Capt. 
Hildyard, T. B. T. Seymer, H. K. 

Hogg, Sir J. W. Sheil, rt. hon. R. L. 
Hood, Sir A. Sibthorp, Col. 

Hope, A. Simeon, J. 

Hornby, J. Smollett, A. 

Hotham, Lord Sotheron, T. H. S. 
Inglis, Sir R. H. Spearman, H. J. 
Jones, Capt. Stafford, A. 

Keating, R. Stanley, E. 

Law, hon. C. E. Stanton, W. H. 
Legh, G. C. Stuart, J. 

Lindsay, hon. Col. Sturt, H. G. 
Lockhart, W. Sullivan, M. 

Lopes, Sir R. Taylor, T. E. 
Mackenzie, W. F. Tenison, E. K. 
Mahon, Viset. Thornhill, G. 
Manners, Lord G. Townley, R. G. 
Maule, rt. hon. F. Trevor, hon. G. R. 
Meux, Sir H. Turner, G. J. 

Miles, P. W. S. Tyrell, Sir J. T. 
Miles, W. Verney, Sir H. 
Monsell, W. Walpole, S. H. 
Morgan, 0. Wegg-Prosser, F. R. 
Mullings, J. R. West, F. R. 

Mundy, W. Willoughby, Sir H. 
Mure, Col. Wodehouse, E. 
Naas, Lord 

Newry & Morne, Visct. TELLERS, 
O'Flaherty, A. Thesiger, Sir F. 
Oswald, A. Wood, W. P. 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 

Bill read 2°, and committed for Wednes- 
day next. 

And it being Six of the clock, Mr. 
Speaker adjourned the House till To-mor- 
tow, without putting the Question. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Thursday, March 7, 1850. 


Misures.] Took the Oaths.—Sir Albert Denison 
Denison, Knight (commonly called Lord Albert 
Denison Denison), having been created Baron 
Londesborough— Was (in the usual Manner) in- 
troduced ; Samuel Jones Loyd, esq., having been 
created Baron Overstone—Was (in the usual 
Manner) introduced. 

‘suc Biuts, 1* The Trustee Act, 1850. 

* Sunday Trading Prevention. 

-—Removal of Obstructions in Corn 
Trade (Scotland) No. 2. 





PRESBYTERIAN CLERGY IN THE 
NORTH OF IRELAND. 

The Marquess of LONDONDERRY : 
I feel myself bound to state to the House, 
with regard to the letter I presented and 
commented upon on a former day [ vol. eviii. 
p. 1276], purporting to be signed by the 
Rev. Mr. Rutherford, that letter turns out 
to bea forgery. I have received two notes 
with respect to the transactions in ques- 
tion, which I wish to lay on the table of 
the House. One of these is from the Rev. 
Mr. Dobbin, who wrote the first letter 
which I received, and which that gentle- 
man does not now deny. But he states 
that he had no connexion with the letter 
purporting to come from Mr. Rutherford 
directly or indirectly; and that he has just 
seen Mr. Rutherford, who authorises him 
to say that the letter is an entire forgery. 
I have likewise a letter from Mr. Ruther- 
ford himself, denying the authenticity of 
the document purporting to bear his sig- 
nature, and stating that he has not the 
slightest knowledge of the person by whom 
the letter was written. Now, my Lords, 
without reading these notes at length, I 
may leave them upon the table of the 
House for your Lordships to refer to; and 
I have only to add, that if I have been 
egregiously imposed upon, I submit whe- 
ther it was not very natural that I should 
consider Mr. Rutherford’s letter as genuine, 
when I read to your Lordships the words 
of that rev. gentleman, as reported in al- 
most all the papers in the north of Ireland. 
[His Lordship then read some extracts 
from Mr. Rutherford’s speech.] I have 
only further to state, that having received 
a letter from the Marquess of Downshire’s 
agent, informing me that he did not get up 
the meeting to address his Lordship at Hills- 
berough, and that the matter was first 
mentioned to him by a respectable tenant 
—thence its origin—I can only say that I 
quoted from the press of the day, and I 
can now assure your Lordships that I very 
much regret stating anything disrespectful 
to the large body of independent tenants 
of the noble Marquess. I may take the 
opportunity of stating, before I sit down, 
that I have been induced by the matters in 
question, to address a letter to his Excel- 
lency the Lord Lieutenant, and that I have 
received an official answer from his Lord- 
ship, with every word of which I entirely 
concur. I only regret that his Lordship’s 
secretary has thought fit to publish the an- 
swer without annexing to it the letter which 
called it forth. 
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THE ABOLITION OF THE VICEROYALTY 
OF IRELAND. 

The Eart of MOUNTCASHELL called 
the attention of the noble Marquess oppo- 
site to the rumours that the office of Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland was about to be 
abolished. These rumours had gained 
ground, and the impression was universal 
that some such important change was 
about to take place. It was even stated 
that Her Majesty’s Government was in 
communication with the Lord Lieutenant 
on the subject, and that a series of queries 
had been sent to be answered by the noble 
Marquess. He had now to ask whether or 
no the rumours to which he had alluded 
rested upon any true foundation ? In ease 
of the noble Marquess replying in the affir- 
mative, he wished to make some observa- 
tions upon the subject. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE: The 
noble Earl has stated, that it was his in- 
tention to ask « certain question of Her 
Majesty’s Government. Upon the part of 
that Government I am prepared to answer 
that question; but when the noble Earl 
says, that in the event of my returning a 
particular answer, he will make some ob- 
servations on the subject, I apprehend he 
is decidedly out of order. If the noble 
Earl be not satisfied with my answer, it is 
open to him to give notice of a Motion upon 
the subject. 

The Eart of MOUNTCASHELL: Then 
I merely put the question. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE: The 
noble Earl has asked whether it be true, 
that the office of the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland is about to be abolished ? It is not 
in my power to give the noble Earl any in- 
formation as to the future intentions of Her 
Majesty’s Government upon that subject. 
When any such important change is con- 
templated, due notice will be given of it to 
Parliament, and sufficient time will be al- 
lowed for its full discussion. The noble 
Earl may be assured that such will be the 
case; the more certainly, inasmuch as the 
abolition of such an office as the Lord Lieu- 
tenancy can only be effected by the deci- 
sion of the Legislature embodied in an 
Act of Parliament. 


PARTY PROCESSIONS (IRELAND) BILL. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE mov- 
ed the Order of the Day for receiving the 
report on this Bill; and in doing so sug- 
gested, as the noble Duke near him (the 
Duke of Wellington) and another of his 
noble Friends, had given notice of Amend- 
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ments which might lead to discussion, that 
the most convenient course to pursue would 
be to lay these Amendments in a regular 
shape upon the table, and take them into 
consideration on the third reading, 

The Duke of WELLINGTON said, tha 
he would willingly adopt the course syp. 
gested by the noble Marquess with regard 
to the clause which he was about to pro- 
pose. 

The clause was then read by the clerk 
at the table; and on the Motion of the Duke 
of WELLINGTON, it was ordered to be taken 
into consideration on the third reading of 
the Bill. 

The same course was agreed to in re. 
spect of the Amendment proposed by Lond 
MONTEAGLE. 

The Eart of ELLENBOROUGH gare 
notice that he would move, upon the thirl 
reading of the Bill to-morrow, that such 
an alteration should be made in the second 
clause as should place the justices exactly 
in the same position as to the exercise of 
their discretion with regard to going toa 
meeting, and proclaiming it, as that in 
which they were placed with regard to the 
dispersing of it. He said that he would 
move an addition to the clause to render 
its meaning clear. 

Amendments reported. 

Bill to be read 32 To-morrow. 

House adjourned till To-morrow. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, March 7, 1850. 


Minvtes.] Punic Bitts,—1° Ecclesiastical 
Commission; School Districts Contributions; 
Vestries and Vestry Clerks ; Poor Relief (Cities 
and Towns). 

Reported. — Registrar of Metropolitan Public 
Carriages. 


MR. CAMPBELL AND MR. B. OSBORNE- 
EXPLANATION. 

Mr. B. OSBORNE said, he begged to 
claim the indulgence of the House for 4 
few moments, whilst he addressed it upon 
a matter affecting its privileges. For 
three days he had attended in his place 
that House in consequence of a correspol- 
dence which had taken place between him- 
self and the hon. Member for Cambridge. 
To-day he had seen an advertisement up" 
the subject in the Morning Chronicle 
newspaper, and he had come down to the 
House at great personal inconvenience, 
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expecting to see the hon. Member for 
Cambridge, and found that he was not in 
his place [An Hon. Member: He is 
here.] Then, if the hon. Member is 
present, perhaps it would be convenient to 
rmit him at once to allude to a matter 
which had taken place in the course of a 
former debate. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that comments 
on a former debate could not be made 
yithout trespassing on the rules of the 
House, but it was quite within the pro- 
vince of an hon. Gentleman to offer an 
explanation. ; ‘ ; 

Mr. HUME wished to know whether it 
was competent to Members of that House 
to publish advertisements in the news- 
apers regarding those debates ? 

Mz. CAMPBELL did not know what 
connexion existed between the Member for 
Montrose and the conductors of the Mor- 
ning Chronicle, which authorised the hon. 
Gentleman to interpret their paragraphs in- 
toadvertisements. That he (Mr. Campbell) 
was the author of an advertisement in 
that journal, was an assertion not so much 
entitled, perhaps, to contradiction as con- 
tempt. It certainly was his intention to- 
day, upon the notices of Motion, to refer 
to a topic personal to himself and to the 
hon, and gallant Gentleman the Member 
for Middlesex. He had been informed, 
however, by the Speaker that the usages 
or wishes of the House would not support 
him in his object. The House, however, 
should determine his course on this occa- 
sion. [‘*Go on, go on!’’} 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that the hon. 
Gentleman should confine himself to ex- 
plaining any misrepresentation to which he 
had been subjected. 

Mr. CAMPBELL had suffered a two- 
fold misrepresentation on Thursday, Feb. 
28th, at the hands of the gallant Gentle- 
man the Member for Middlesex. He was 
ready to repel it at the moment. His 
friends upon the Treasury bench, for whom 
he entertained great respect, had, at so 
late an hour, dissuaded him from doing so. 
Since then he had acquired the materials 
of repelling it with greater clearness, and 
if the gallant Gentleman had been able to 
attend the House on Monday last, there 
would not have been so long an interval 


between his attack and the exposure of | 


it. The attack related to the intercourse 
which in two successive years he (Mr. 
Campbell) had had with the inhabitants of 

ensington, and to language he had been 
supposed to utter in the House while 
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referring to it. The hon. Gentleman here 
explained the nature of his intercourse with 
the inhabitants of Kensington, which had 
been solicited on their part, incurred at his 
own cost of leisure and convenience ; and, 
on the first occasion, a public meeting, he 
attended at a twice-repeated invitation— 
requested in a manner which could not but 
leave upon his mind an impression of bad 
faith, ingratitude, and discourtesy on the 
part of those who had invited him. In 
spite of this, he had not applied to them 
the term ‘‘low,’’ as he had been openly, 
repeatedly, and unreservedly reproached 
with doing by the gallant Gentleman behind. 
Not only had he never applied the term 
‘low people” to the inhabitants of Ken- 
sington, but in none of the daily nor none 
of the weekly organs had he been reported 
to have done so. Such a fact spoke for 
itself. He (Mr. Campbell) would content 
bimself with observing, that when a 
charge was brought by one Member of 
the House against another—still more if 
it was brought against a political opponent 
or a public enemy—its accuracy ought to 
be inquired into with more than usual 
rigour. On that occasion it was destitute 
of truth, and unsupported by authority. 
The hon. Gentleman was proceeding to 
state that his sentiments with regard to the 
lower orders were the reverse of those which 
had been imputed to him, and coincided 
with the speech of the noble Lord (Lord J. 
Russell) when— 

Mr. SPEAKER said, he was quite sure 
the hon. Member would see the necessity of 
abstaining from further pursuing the sub- 
ject. Having corrected a misrepresenta- 
tion which had been made on a former 
occasion, and having disposed of that, the 
hon. Gentleman would see that the greater 
part of the speech he had now addressed 
to the House ought to have been made 
immediately after the speech of the hon. 
Member for Middlesex had been delivered. 
The House was always willing to extend 
its indulgence when an hon. Member 
wished to clear up any misrepresentation 
of his character, but that indulgence ought 
to be strictly limited to such misrepresen- 
tations, and ought not to extend to any 
observations other than by way of correc- 
tion, nor to the going into any other mat- 
ter except that which related to the mis- 
representations of which an hon. Member 
complained. 

Mr. CAMPBELL begged to thank the 
| House for their indulgence, which he could 
assure them was not unappreciated by him, 
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and to express a hope that the statement 
he had made was calculated to produce an 
impression of his conduct towards the in- 
habitants of Kensington exactly the re- 
verse of that which the hon. Member for 
Middlesex had endeavoured to establish. 

Mr. B. OSBORNE said, that after the 
long story which the hon. Member had 
favoured them with, it was almost unne- 
cessary for him to trouble the House. So 
far from being the hon. Gentleman’s ‘‘ pub- 
lie enemy,” he felt a kindly friendship 
towards him. On the part of his consti- 
tuents at Chelsea, Hammersmith, and Ken- 
sington, he could assure him that ‘he ac- 
cepted his apology with the greatest kind- 
ness. 

Mr. CAMPBELL again rose to remark 
that no apology had been offered. 

Subject dropped. 


LIGHT-DUES. 

Mr. FORSTER wished to know whe- 
ther it was the intention of the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Board of 
Trade, in conformity with the pledge he 
gave last year, to bring in any measure for 
the reduction of light-dues ? 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, it was quite 
true that at the close of last Session, when 
he announced that the Trinity-house, with 
the consent of the Board of Trade, were 
prepared to make large reductions in the 


light-dues, he stated that he should not | 
regard that circumstance as debarring him | 


from bringing forward a measure for the 
general regulation of light-dues. But he 
had not, as the hon. Member represented, 
pledged himself to bring forward such a 
measure during the present Session; and, 
having recently introduced measures of 
great importance connected with the mer- 
cantile marine, which had not yet passed a 
second reading, he should not be justified 
in pledging himself to bring forward this 
Session any measure on the subject to 
which the hon. Gentleman had referred. 


OFFICIAL SALARIES, 


Cotone, SIBTHORP begged to ask 
the noble Lord at the head of the Govern- 
ment, whether such appointments as had 
been made, or might be made, since the 
last Session of Parliament, would be sub- 
ject to such reductions in their salaries and 
allowances as might be recommended by 


Parliament, and especially the recent ap- | 


pointment of the Lord Chief Justice of the 


Queen’s Bench; and whether Lord Camp- | 


bell accepted the same salary as Lord 
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Denman did, namely, 8,000J. per annum, 
instead of 10,000J., as the Act of Parlig. 
ment granted ? 

Lorp J. RUSSELL would answer the 
last question first. He begged, therefore, 
to inform the hon. and gallant Member 
that Lord Campbell had accepted the ap. 
pointment of Lord Chief Justice on the 
same salary as Lord Denman, namely, 
8,0007. per annum. He ought to state 
that this arrangement with respect to the 
diminution of the salary of the office was 
made by a minute of the Lords of the 
Treasury, which had never been confirmed 
by Act of Parliament; and he thought it 
desirable to take the present opportunity 
of bringing in an Act of Parliament to re. 
gulate the salary of the Chief Justice. He 
had thought it would not be proper to bring 
in any measure on this subject without 
consulting Lord Denman; and he might 
state that such a measure would have Lord 
Denman’s full consent and approval. From 
the time of the death of Lord Tenterden, 
when Lord Denman succeeded, the salary 
received by the Lord Chief Justice had 
been 8,0001., and there could be no doubt 
that such would be the salary in future, 
because when Her Majesty’s pleasure had 
been notified to Lord Campbell, he (Lord 
J. Russell) had communicated to Lord 
Campbell that the salary would be 8,0001, 
and that a Bill would be introduced to 
carry that arrangement into effect. He 
should now beg leave to give notice of a 
| Bill, and he might state, likewise, that he 
| proposed by this Bill to reduce prospec- 
| tively the salary of the Chief Justice of 
| the Court of Common Pleas from 8,000. 
| to 7,000/. With regard to the other por- 

tion of the hon. Gentleman’s question, 
| namely, as to any appointments made since 
| the last Session of Parliament being sub- 
ject to such reductions as might be recom- 
mended by Parliament, he did not think 
he could state absolutely and generally 
| that all appointments made since the last 
| Session were subject to such a condition, 
| because, of course, if the salaries of officers 
| should be fixed by Parliament at a very 
| trivial sum, that would be a great injustice 
'to gentlemen who had accepted those of- 
| fices in expectation of a salary such as was 
| now affixed to them. But, after making 
| these exceptions, he had informed persons 
| who had accepted offices since the last Ses- 
sion of Parliament that their salaries would 
| be subject to such reduction as might 
recommended by Parliament. The noble 
| Lord concluded by giving notice, that o 
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Monday next he would move for leave to 
bring in a Bill to regulate the salaries of 
the office of Lord Chief Justice of the 
Queen’s Bench and Chief Justice of the 
Common Pleas. 

Mr. HUME wished to ask the noble 
lord whether any arrangement had been 
made relative to a fixed pension upon the 
retirement of the Chief Justice ? 

Lorp J. RUSSELL: On receiving no- 
tice of Lord Denman’s retirement, the sub- 
ject of the retiring pension came under the 
consideration of Her Majesty’s Treasury, 
and when their decision has been made it 
shall be notified to the House. 

CotoxeL SIBTHORP begged to inquire 
whether Lord Campbell would continue to 
be a member of the Cabinet ? 

Lorp J. RUSSELL: Lord Campbell 
has ceased to be a member of the Cabinct. 

Suhject dropped. 


KILRUSII UNION. 

Mr. P, SCROPE, pursuant to notice, 
rose to call the attention of the House to 
the social state of the union of Kilrush, in 
the county of Clare, and to move the ap- 
pointment of a Special Commission to in- 
quire into the same, and into the means 
that may be adopted for its amelioration. 
He proposed to give a history and to de- 
scribe the state of one of those distressed 
unions in western Ireland which, he fear- 
ed, was but a type of many others in simi- 
lar circumstances. He did not bring this 
matter before the House simply for the 
sake of exciting their barren sympathy; 
but he trusted that his statement might 
have the effect of causing some suggestion 
to be made which might have the effect of 
rescuing that unhappy population from the 
fate which impended over them. The 
wion of Kilrush formed the western ex- 
tremity of the county of Clare; it project- 
ed into the Atlantic, in an acute angle. It 
was about forty miles in length from east 
to west, and scarcely three miles in its 
widest diameter across from sea to sea. 
The surface of the union was undulated, 
but not mountainous; it was land of vari- 
ous qualities, and he was informed that 
though there were some irreclaimable 
bogs, the land generally was capable of 
cultivation. Its area was about 150,000 
acres; the population in 1841 was 80,000; 
and the valuation in 1845 was something 
under 60,0007. The poor-law inspector 
Who, for the last two years and a half had 
managed this district was Captain Kennedy, 
vhom he could not mention without ex- 
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pressing his admiration at the manner in 
which he had performed the arduous duties 
of his office. Captain Kennedy stated 
that the population are an amphibious peo- 
ple, as much fishermen as they are far- 
mers, not following any regular course of 
life—occupying potato land, the rent of 
which was, occasionally, as much as 31, 
an acre, though perhaps not worth more 
than 15s., subject to the casualties of 
the seasons, and receiving no assist- 
ance from their landlords. In fact, he 
produced it as a specimen of the strongest 
possible character of those mismanaged 
properties on the west and south coasts of 
Ireland. It was no wonder, therefore, 
that a population so circumstanced should 
have felt the pressure of the potato failure 
in 1846 and 1847 with overwhelming se- 
verity. Not only did they lose on that 
occasion the main subsistence of the popu- 
lation, but they remained exposed to the 
pressure of those exorbitant rents to 
which he had alluded, and to which they 
were legally liable. All classes suffered; 
and it was not to be wondered at that 
when the relief of 1847 was offered, there 
was a general scramble for it. The House 
would hardly credit it, that in the county 
of Clare alone the expenditure for the re- 
lief works amounted to 470,0001., and 
that in the union of Kilrush alone the ex- 
penditure in relief works, in about six 
months, amounted to no less a sum than 
110,0007.—nearly double the rental of 
the union. Those Gentlemen who had 
looked into the reports of the Commis- 
sariat Department, and of the Board 
of Works Department, would be quite 
aware that in the union of Kilrush the 
relief intended for the destitute poor was 
not received by them alone, but was, in 
great part, distributed among friends of 
the relief committees. The temporary 
relief granted subsequently in the summer 
of 1847, under what was called the Soup 
Kitchen Act, amounted to 23,5001.; add 
that to the 110,000/. expended on relief 
works, and it will appear that in one 
year, ending August, 1847, this union 
of Kilrush received of the public money 
no less a sum than 133,000/. If that 
money had been well expended, he should 
not have objected to the amount; but it 
was expended in a manner that tended ra- 
ther to increase destitution than to make 
the union self-supporting. At the close of 
the Session of 1847, the Poor Law Exten- 
sion Act having been passed in that Ses- 
sion, the union of Kilrush, like the other 
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unions, was thrown upon its own resources. | who were leaving their holdings in cong. 
As the House was aware, he had always ad-| quence of these notices came for relief, 


vocated the extension of the poor-law to Ire- 
land as it existed in England; but he never 
for a moment imagined that in a union like 


|and some were admitted into the work. 
| houses. 
| them by way of testing their destitution, 


The usual course was to admit 


Kilrush the poor-law alone would suffice to | and then to turn them out for outdoor pe. 


succour the distress. In 1846, he urged 
the introduction of a scheme for the recla- 
mation of waste lands, which he hoped the 


noble Lord would introduce as a concomi- | 


tant to the poor-law. But unfortunately 
nothing of the kind was done. The poor- 
law, and nothing but the poor-law, was 
passed. And what was the consequence ? 
In August, 1847, the board of guardians 
of Kilrush entered upon their office. In 
the preceding month, no less a number 
than 51,000 of the inhabitants had been 
relieved under the Soup Kitchen Act, a 


proportion almost equal to two-thirds of | 


the population. That was a mass of des- 
titution to deal with that was enough to 


embarrass and to frighten any body of} 


men, and he was not surprised that the 
board of guardians found themselves inca- 
pable of dealing with it. In August, 
1847, they struck a rate, but the warrants 
were not issued for some months for the 
collection of that rate. It was perfectly 
well known that it was only in the autumn 
that either rents or rates could be collected 
in Ireland. The guardians of that union 
were themselves landowners or agents, and 
of course their great object was to collect 
their rents. The consequence was, that 
when Captain Kennedy was appointed on 
the 10th of November, 1847, as the in- 
spector of that union, he found it in this 
state; he said that no rates, or next to 
none, had been collected; that the rate 
collector’s warrants had been issued too 
late by a month, and that there was 
great distress in consequence—that there 
was nothing given but indoor relief—that 
deaths occurred frequently in the union 
house—that there were 21 in one week 
—that there had been 535 deaths altoge- 
ther in the six months preceding — and 
that there was great want of clothing 
for the inmates. And he reported 
shortly afterwards that the arrears of 
rates were chiefly due from the guardians 
themselves. But while there was great 
slowness in the collection of rates, there 
was no hesitation in the creation of pau- 
perism. Captain Kennedy was informed 
that no less than 6,000 notices to quit 
had been served in the union. In conse- 
quence the workhouses became overcrowd- 
ed. The tide of destitution rolled in. Those 





lief; but in the meantime their cabins 
were pulled down. Where were they ty 
go to? Where did they go to? Why, 
into the bogs and the ditches. He feared 
the greater number of them had perished 
there through exposure to the weather jn 
winter, with insufficient shelter, clothing, 
or fuel In the middle of the winter of 
1848, in January, there were 1,250 in. 
mates in the workhouse, and 7,000 were 
receiving outdoor relief. The impotent 
were turned out of the workhouse to 
make room for the ablebodied. He wished 
to call the attention of the House to this 
point in particular. The impotent poor 
had a right to due relief under the ex- 
isting Act, and that relief surely included 
lodging and clothing, as well as food, 
these being quite as much necessaries of 
life as food. But these people were re. 
lieved out of doors with a pound of raw 
meat a day for each; they were almost 
without any clothing, some of them having 
been for two or three years in a state of 
destitution; many of them were without 
any covering at all by night or day, beyond 
platted straw, or remnants of rags falling 
to pieces. Upon this point Captain Kennedy 
remonstrated with the guardians ; he urged 
them to make an allowance so as to enable 
the paupers to find shelter as well as food. 
They refused. He then applied to the 
Commissioners, who returned for answer 
that relief in food was not sufficient for the 
impotent poor, and that an_ allowance 
should be made to enable them to procure 
lodging and clothing. That was, however, 
refused, and the result was an amount of 
mortality fearful to contemplate, arising 
from the exposure of these poor people to 
the inclemency of the weather. The mi- 
sery inflicted on the evicted poor was fright- 
ful. Captain Kennedy reported on the 18th 
February, 1848, that evictions and house 
levelling were going on most fearfully, and 
that on one estate alone 200 honses had 
been levelled within three months. In one 
small townland twelve died in one week, 
and five out of six in one family. He was 
confident one-third of the outdoor poor 
would be swept away by the ensuing sum- 
mer. On March 7, 1848, the board of 
guardians was superseded, and vice-guartli- 
ans were appointed, who, he believed, did 
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their best; but, at the same time, the 
amount of destitution was daily on the in- 
erease, in consequence of these evictions. 
On the 30th of March, Captain Kennedy 
reported that 1,000 cabins had been levelled 
in that union within the last three months, 
and that he looked for a steady increase of 
aupers. On one small property twenty- 
three houses were demolished in one day, 


and the number of houseless paupers was | 


beyond calculation. The evicted families 
crowded into some neighbour’s cabin, and 
thus disease was generated. Meantime 
the workhouse and the fever hospital were 


crowded to the utmost extent. In a single | 


winter, he reported that 900 houses had 
been levelled, and he expected that 500 
more would be so. A list of evictions then 


made out, and authenticated by Captain | 


Kennedy, showed that 2,801 persons had 


been evicted up to April, 1848; and up-| 


wards of 15,000 in the following thirteen 
months. 
increased since, but the publication of the 
lists then ceased. 0 
tion thus caused might easily be conceived 
by the House. These returns of Captain 
Kennedy had been quarrelled with, and it 


was possible some mistakes as to*indivi- | 


duals might have occurred. But it was said 
these persons had not been evicted, but 
had left their houses of themselves. The 
fact was, in some cases they had been pro- 
ceeded against by civil bill, and arrested 
for the rent, in which case they were glad 
tocompound for their liberty by agreeing 
to pull down their cabins. In other cases 
this had been done in their absence; or 
they had been bribed, by a gift of 4s. or 
5s, while in a state of starvation, and 
while relief was refused to them, to give 
up possession and pull down their houses. 
These details were of a nature to com- 
mand attention. In January, 1849, the 
evictions then going on, Captain Kennedy 
described the mass of the people as still 
starving, and the land lying waste. He 
(Mr. P. Serope) attributed this state of 
things to the want of employment, and the 
land being left uncultivated. He implored 
the attention of the House, as men and 
as Christians, to these statements. Mr. 
Phelan, the medical officer of the Poor 
Law Commissioners, had been sent to ex- 
amine this union, and his report fully con- 
firmed that of Captain Kennedy. It was 
evident that the amount of outdoor relief 
given was insufficient to preserve life. 
This destitution had continued through 


1849. He (Mr. P. Serope) had visited 
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The frightful destitu- | 
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the district himself, and seen the process 
of eviction going on. Not only did he see 
| whole villages that had been left destitute, 
| but others where the visit of the sheriff 
| was expected every day. No country 
ravaged by a hostile army could have been 
/reduced to a more deplorable condition. 


| Had the county of Clare been invaded and 


| overrun by an enemy, no doubt the Go- 
vernment would have stepped in; but in 
| this case the. Government itself was the 
agent in effecting the devastation. In many 
| eases the landlords were the originators of 
the process of eviction, and in others the 
Court of Chancery; but in all cases it was 
the Queen’s officers who gave the order for 
the destruction of the houses, and the ma- 
gistrates, police, and Queen’s troops were 
brought to the spot to prevent any possible 
resistance. But no resistance was given, 
and the unfortunate people suffered with a 
degree of patience which was worthy of 
more attention from a paternal Govern- 
ment. In the month of October, 1849, 
|the vice-guardians of the union quitted 
| office, and the board of guardians entered 
|upon their functions, but they neglected 
| for some time to make a rate, and, in con- 
sequence of the slowness in making and 
collecting the rate, they found themselves 
in want of funds, and the union became 
bankrupt. And, then, what was the re- 
source? They at once discharged all the 
outdoor poor from relief, amounting to 
11,500; but several verdicts of ‘* death 
from starvation’ having been recorded, 
the board of guardians became alarmed, 
and again began to give outdoor relief, not 
to 11,500, but to 12,500 outdoor paupers. 
Again, on the 19th of January the relief 
was discontinued, as if for the purpose of an 
experiment, to ascertain how many persons 
would die, how many live without food; 
but at the end of ten days or a fortnight 
it was recommenced, and had continued to 
the present time. Meantime, the work- 
house was in a deplorable state ; food was 
wanting for the inmates; for a week 
they were fed on turnips alone; and the 
deaths in consequence increased from 21 
in November to 71 in December, and 140 
in January. These deaths were chiefly 
from diarrhea, proving the insufficiency of 
the food. Crowds who came from a dis- 
tance of fifteen or twenty miles to go into 
the workhouse were compelled to wait all 
day in the sleet or snow, and then return 
without an atom of food. Amongst those 
thus refused admittance, several deaths had 
occurred. Those who could not get relief 
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had to return in the night across an arm of 
the sea; and on one night thirty-five were 
drowned, from a crazy boat sinking with 
them. He must ask the noble Lord who 
was responsible for this refusal of relief ? 
The guardians threw the responsibility on 
the commissioners, and the commissioners 
on the Government. The Act of 1847 
was imperative in requiring the guardians 
to give outdoor relief; but they had re- 
fused to do so, and thus had caused many 
deaths. In England it had been held that 
the administrators of relief were criminally 
liable for the consequences of refusal ; and 
the same construction had recently been 
put on the Scottish law. In Ireland the 
responsibility clearly rested on the guar- 
dians. It might be said that funds were 
wanted, that the rates could not be col- 
lected, and that the rate in aid was insuf- 
ficient. But it might fairly be asked if all 
the powers given by the law had been en- 
forced. Guardians might sell the land in 
arrear; but had this been done in any 
case? The whole amount of rate col- 
lected in the Kilrush union had been only 
3s. 6d. or 4s. in the pound. The Go- 
vernment was highly blameable in not en- 
forcing the means they had provided of en- 
suring relief. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Taunton, when Secretary 
for Ireland, had said it was the first duty 
of Government to see that no one died of 
starvation; language to the same effect 
had been held by the Earl of Carlisle; but 
it was a fact capable of proof that thou- 
sands had died of starvation in Ireland; 
and hundreds, he believed, in the union of 
Kilrnsh alone. It had always appeared to 
him, that in the case of such unions from 
the first, two courses were open to Govern- 
ment—either to strike rate after rate, for 
the necessary relief of the poor, according 
to the principle laid down by Sir C. Tre- 
velyan, until the proprietors performed 
their duty of employing the poor, for which 
there was so much room in the improvement 
of their estates; or they might, in the event 
of aunion like Kilrush declaring itself unable 
to support its poor, have advanced money 
to employ the population, and, if the 
guardians refused to do so, have taken the 
matter into their own hands, and charged 
the owners of the estates with the cost of 
the improvements. Sir C. Trevelyan had 
stated, in a letter written in 1846, that 
that was the course which the Government 
meant to pursue in the Highlands; and 
had they acted on either of these princi- 
ples, the course would have been succesaful. 
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But they had taken neither course; they had 
not enforced their duty on the landlords; by 
had continued to dole out driblets of mone 
from month to month, giving the landlords 
the best opportunity of clearing their g. 
tates by evictions, whereby thousands upon 
thousands were driven upon the rates, 
which never rose to above 3s. or 4s. in the 
pound, the Government making up the 
deficiency. This system had gone on to 
the present day; and in a short time the 
House would be called on to vote another 
grant for continuing it in this and other 
unions for perhaps other three years, 
There was but one mode of remedying 
the evil— to call on the landed propric. 
tors to employ the ablebodied poor in 
works of arterial drainage, land reclama. 
tion or other improvements, Wc., or else 
for the Government to do it themselves, 
and impose a lien on the land for the re- 
payment. What he proposed, however, at 
present, only was, that a commission should 
be appointed to inquire into the facts he had 
stated, and into the condition of the Kil- 
rush union. He had no doubt that many 
valuable suggestions would be obtained 
from such a commission as to the means 
of saving great numbers of the poor of 
that union from starvation and death. He 
had heard the noble Lord at the head of 
the Government the other night with great 
pleasure, when he described the many bles- 
sings which the poorest of Englishmen en- 
joyed under the constitution. The people 
of Ireland were equally entitled to the 
blessings of the constitution; but he should 
like to know from the noble Lord what the 
blessings were which that constitution con- 
ferred on the people of Kilrush. When 
an intelligent foreigner, M. de Beaumont, 
then Ambassador from France to this 
country, visited Ireland, he remarked as 
the result of his observations in that 
country, ‘‘ that the Irish peasant died of 
hunger, though he was subjected to the 
law; and thus he had neither the freedom 
of the savage, nor the sustenance of the 
slave.’’ He (Mr. P. Scrope) believed that 
he had proved this evening with respect 
to one portion of the peasantry of Ireland, 
that to be a true statement, and he there- 
fore called on the Government to appoint a 
commission, and to send persons to inquire 
into the condition of the Kilrush umon, 
from whom they might receive such sug- 
gestions as would be the means of rescuing 
the unhappy population of that district 
from the graves which now yawned before 
them. 
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Motion made, and Question put— 


«That an hnmble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty, praying that She will be graciously 
Jeased to appoint a Special Commission, to in- 
quire into the social state of the Union of Kil- 
rush, and into the means that may be adopted for 
its amelioration.” 


Mr. FAGAN seconded the Motion. 

Sm W. SOMERVILLE thought his 
hon. Friend did injustice to the House 
when he said there was an indisposition to 
listen to him whenever he attempted to 
eall attention to the miserable state of a 
certain portion of the population of Ire- 
land. But whatever reflection might rest 
on the House, certainly none rested on his 
hon. Friend himself, for he had on every 
occasion done his duty in calling the atten- 
tion of the House to the unfortunate state 
of things which prevailed in certain parts 
of Ireland. In the present instance it was 
impossible for him (Sir W. Somerville) to 
allude to every particular brought forward 
by the hon. Member for Stroud, who had 
before him a long correspondence contained 
in the different series of blue books which 
had at various times been presented to the 
House, and had gone into a great variety 
of details, which it was impossible for him, 
unprepared as he was at that time, to an- 
swer. No person could read the corre- 
spondence contained in those blue books 
without feeling most painfully the dis- 
tressed condition of this union. But, at 
the same time, no hon. Member could fail 
of perceiving that the condition of that 
union, even before the famine, was any- 
thing but flourishing, and that the famine, 
following as it did over the whole of Ire- 
land, fell with increased severity upon that 
unfortunate district. The duty of the Go- 
vernment, then, was, as far as it possibly 
could, to meet that distress. Nothing 
could be more painful, as showing the in- 
tensity of the distress of that union, than 
the reports of Captain Kennedy; and the 
compliments which had been paid to the 
ability of that gentleman by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Stroud were well deserved. In order 
to meet the distress arising from the great 
extent to which evictions were carried on in 
that union and other parts of Ireland, the 
Ith & 12th Vic., c. 47, was passed, hav- 
ing for its object the protection and relief 
of the destitute poor evicted from their 
dwellings in Ireland. He was aware that 
it might be said that the Act had not been 
Very efficient for its purpose; but it showed, 
at all events, that the Government had not 
looked upon this state of things without con- 





cern. The hon. Member for Stroud had 
stated that these evictions were carried on 
by the Government, and that the Govern- 
ment were responsible for them. The Go- 
vernment was bound to administer the law 
as they found it. Was the hon. Member 
prepared to say that in all cases the Go- 
vernment should step in and prevent any 
step being taken to enable the proprietor 
of the soil to take possession of the soil, 
while those who occupied it did not fulfil 
their engagements? Such was the ex- 
cited state of feeling upon this subject, 
that he felt it was difficult ground for him 
to touch upon, lest it might be said that he 
was an encourager of this state of things. 
But when the hon. Member charged the 
Government with the guilt of these evic- 
tions, he was bound to ask the hon. Mem- 
ber whether he thought the Government 
could step in to interfere between the rela- 
tions of landlord and tenant, in the mode 
he had just described ? His hon. Friend 
had traced the history of the Kilrush union 
through the last two or three years, and 
had cast a censure upon the commissioners 
with respect to the conduct of the board of 
guardians in that union in 1849. The 
facts of the case to which the hon. Mem- 
ber had referred, were, that the board of 
guardians had lost their credit, they had 
no funds, and they applied to the commis- 
sioners for relief to enable them to carry 
on the affairs of the union. The commis- 
sioners were of opinion that the board of 
guardians had failed in the necessary duty 
of collecting the rates; and, as it was a 
rule with the Treasury not to advance the 
public funds to any board of guardians 
which had not shown due exertion in the 
collection of the rates, they declined to 
advance the funds, and persisted in throw- 
ing the responsibility of that state of 
things upon the elected guardians of the 
Kilrush union. He believed that if the 
commissioners had recommended an ad- 
vance to the union from the Consolidated 
Fund, the hon. Member for Stroud would 
have been the first to blame them for so 
doing. The hon. Member for Stroud next 
adverted to the second stoppage of relief 
on the 19th of January in the present year. 
That was a step which the commissioners 
were of opinion had been taken by the 
board in error, and they were desirous to 
avoid, as far as possible, having recourse 
to the extreme step of dissolving the elect- 
ed board of guardians and appointing paid 
guardians in their stead, The hon. Mem- 
ber had concluded by moving for the ap- 
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pointment of a special commission to in- 
quire into the case of the Kilrush union. 


He (Sir W. Somerville) did not see what | 
practical good could attend the appoint- | 
It was im- | 
possible that the duties of such a commis- | 


ment of such a commission. 


sion could be confined to the Kilrush 
union; the inquiry would of necessity ex- 
tend to the other unions in Ireland; and 
the returns, reports, and other information 
applicable to all the other unions, which 
were at hand, would afford a sufticient 
amount of information on this subject. 


The appointment of such a commission as | 


that moved for by the hon. Member would 
only excite hopes which could never be 
realised, and would tend to prevent that 
self-exertion and self-reliance which must 
be the foundation of any great improve- 
ment in the Kilrush union, as well as in 
other parts of the country. He was 
aware that many hon. Members were 
very sensitive on the subject of the im- 


proved condition of the people; and if 


he were to express any opinion to the 
effect that an improvement had taken 
place in the Kilrush union, he would, no 
doubt, be instantly cried down as a pros- 
perity-monger, indulging hopes for which 
there were no foundation. The facts, how- 
ever, were, that the rates were now in due 
course of collection; the guardians were 
fully alive to their duty, and were exert- 
ing themselves creditably in the perform- 
ance of their duty. The rates collected in 
the week ending December 29 amounted 
to 7321., and the total sum collected in the 
two months after the rate was put in course 
of collection was 4,656/7. So far, there- 
fore, as the collection of rates was concern- 
ed, the progress was satisfactory, end there 
was no lack of funds at present in the hands 
of the guardians for carrying out the law 
in the union. Considerable advances had 
been made by Government from time to 
time to the Kilrush union, amounting in 
the two years ending December 29, 1849, 
to 23,0001. Since that period a sum of 
5001. had also been advanced, towards 
enabling the guardians to give increased 
accommodation to the indoor paupers. 
Additional accommodation was afforded to 
550 persons beyond the 3,162 who were 
before inmates of the house. During the 
week ending 23rd February, there were 


still upon the outdoor relief lists in the | 
Kilrush union 12,470 persons. On the]; 


9th of February, 1850, the number of per- 
sons receiving outdoor relief in the whole 
of Ireland was 140,000. In the province 
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of Connaught the numbers were 15,000 
| and in Kilrush and in the other unions of 
Clare the number was 35,000. Provisions 
were at present cheap; there was an unusual 
activity in the cultivation of the land, and 
the quantity of potatoes sown was fully 4g 
great as even in the period before the fa. 
mine. Ifthe hon. Member had any pr. 
| posal to make on the subject of the im. 
| provement of the union, he (Sir W. Somer. 
| ville) should be most happy to give it his 

full consideration; but with respect to the 
| appointment of a commission, his opinion 
was that it would be attended with no prae- 
| tical good whatever, and would only excite 

hopes and expectations which, after all, 
might be doomed to disappointment, All 
‘that the Poor Law Commissioners could do 
in the matter should be done. There was 
an efficient inspector in Captain Kennedy, 
and if the guardians did not perform their 
duty in a manner calculated to meet the 
destitution which existed, the Government 
would be prepared to act upon their re. 
sponsibility, and take such steps as the 
occasion might require. He hoped, there- 
fore, that the hon. Member would not press 
his Motion. 

Mr. MONSELL said, he could not 
agree with the statement of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary for Ireland 
as to the improvements which he stated 
had taken place in the Kilrush union. 
From the latest accounts he (Mr. Monsell) 
had received from that union, things were 
worse instead of better; and he was afraid 
that unless the Government were prepared 
to adopt some totally new and exceptional 
system as to that union, there was no hope 
of its condition being improved without the 
perishing and death of a considerable part 
of the population. As to the present state 
of that union, he could not do better than 
refer to the statement of Mr. Major, the 
assistant barrister, who a few days ago 
was holding the quarter-sessions. That 
gentleman said— 

“ That admitting there had been considerable 
improvement in other parts of the country, I 
this union our fellow-creatures are reduced toa 
condition unexampled in any time or country. 
The poor present a spectacle of wretchedness, 
which would be insupportable to the feelings of 
men, if they were not, as it appears to me they 
are, beginning to forget that these poor peop 
are their own fellow-creatures. In the whole 
course of my life I never witnessed such patient 

y. I protest that the sufferings of the poor 
n this union are beyond human endurance. 


With respect to the statement of the right 
hon. Gentleman of the increased room 
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that moment in Kilrush workhouse, he | 


must call his attention to the fact that 


hundreds of people had come from distant | 


arts of the union, some sixteen miles, and 
had been allowed to remain the whole day 
atthe door of the board of guardians seek- 


ing admittance to the workhouse; that their | 
claims in many instances had not even! 


been investigated; and that, without a sin- 
gle meal or the slightest assistance, they 
had been compelled to wend their mis- 
erable way. What chance was there, if 
the present system continued, of the con- 
dition of the people of that union being 
ameliorated —he said of the people, be- 
cause he did not deny that undoubtedly 
the prospects of the union would be im- 
proved by the paupers dying off, as there 
would then be no rates to pay; and he be- 


lieved that in many instances that was the | 
way in which there had been an apparent | 


improvement in the condition of certain 
unions. In Mayo, particularly, he believed 
it had been so. 
they had any right to allow a system to 
prevail which only permitted prosperity in 
the social state to increase on the graves 
of a considerable number of the people. 
He had gone through the union of Kilrush 
twice, and had investigated the circum- 
stances of it, and he believed that there 


was a sort of dead level there which Gen- 


tlemen who lived in the happier parts of 
Ireland could not imagine. He solemnly 
protested that a person might go for miles 
in that union without seeing the house of 
aman who deserved to be called a farmer: 
the miserable people, in the middle of a 
district capable of great improvement un- 


able to work the land, and merely scratch- | 


ing up little patches near their houses— 
the only cultivation he believed in that 
district. How things were to come round 
= the present administration of the 
por-law he could not comprehend. The 
only way to deal with this question was to 
admit that the present system was not 
suited to that district, and to adopt a new 
one, Let not the House imagine that the 
people in that union were not capable of 
working. There was no doubt they could 
soon be turned into useful labourers. 


Count Strzelecki, speaking of another | 


union, which — with the exception, per- 
haps, of Kilrush — was about the worst in 


Ireland, said, he visited it in June or July | 


ast, and that he found there from 350 
to 400 people cutting a canal; they were 
under the superintendence of an engineer 
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from Plymouth, he believed, and the en- 
gineer informed him that when he first 
went amongst those people they were in 
so abject a state that they could do no 
work at all; that the first thing he had to 
do was to feed them for a fortnight, and 
after that he had never met with so many 
men together who did better work, or were 
better conducted, or had more esprit de 
corps among them, or gave more complete 
satisfaction to their employers. If, there- 
fore, some pian could be devised to bring 
the labour of these people into connexion 
with the land, the problem would be 
solved; but without it he was satisfied 
there would be no solution of it. Why 
should they not make an exceptional case 
of the people of Kilrush, as they did in the 
case of any great crimes that were com- 
mitted, and supersede the ordinary opera- 
tion of the laws in that union, and place 
the union in the hands of some person in 
whom the Government had confidence, as 
Mr. Twisleton or Count Strzelecki, giving 
| him powers to tax the different portions of 
| the union, and to decide to what purposes 
| the money should be applied; some, per- 
| haps for emigration, some for drainage, 
| some for the cultivation of the land; and 
| to have the power of charging it on the 
| district that was so benefited by it? An 
hon. Friend of his had witnessed one of 
those evictions to which the hon. Member 
for Stroud had referred. Two or three 
persons were ejecting the whole district. 
He (Mr. Monsell) went about a week or 
fortnight afterwards to that district, and 
asked to be shown the people who had 
been turned out. If he could only make 
that House conceive the condition of the 
people, he was sure that they would at 
once decide that the present system should 
be abandoned within twenty-four hours. 
There was wyard not half so large as the 
floor of the House; a number of miserable 
cabins had been erected in it; and there 
were collected together seven, eight, or 
nine families in each of those cabins, with- 
out bedclothes, with hardly any clothing 
to cover them in the day, with nothing but 
the cold ground to lie on, without sufficient 
| food, exposed to a number of miseries— 
any one of which he should have thought 
enough to kill them—and with a fever 
raging amongst them. They could not 
consent to such a state of things being al- 
lowed to go on. If these people had been 
employed—if there had been some person 
| with arbitrary and dictatorial power in that 
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district to apply the labour of those people 
to the land, they would not have been 
called upon to pay 22,000/., as they did 
last year; nor would they have been called 
on to pay to that extent this year, as he 
feared would now be the case; and those 
miserable people, instead of being an utter 
disgrace to the Government of any civilised 
nation would have been in comparative 
prosperity and happiness. He entreated 
the Government not to dismiss the proposi- 
tion of his hon. Friend, but to allow a 
commissioner in whom they had confidence 
to proceed to Kilrush, and to inquire whe- | 
ther some such plan as that which he had | 
endeavoured to sketch out could not be} 
adopted. And he would ask the right hon. | 
Gentleman the Home Secretary whether | 
he could get up in that House and state | 
his belief, that under the existing system | 
that union should be brought round with- 
out the sacrifice of the lives of hundreds 
who were now living in it ? 

Lorp J. RUSSELL: My hon. Friend | 
who has just sat down has made a speech | 
describing the natural effect of the scenes | 
he has witnessed in Kilrush, and which un- 
doubtedly does eredit to his benevolent | 
wish to improve the condition of the peo- 
ple of that union ; but when 1 attempt to 
consider what the hon. Gentleman proposes | 
as a measure which Government and Par- 
liament should adopt, I own I am appalled 
at the evils which such a measure would | 
lead to, because, in fact, what the hon. 
Gentleman says is, that the people of Kil- | 
rush being in a miserable condition, and 
the landlords appearing to neglect all the 
duties of landlords, and being only active | 
in evicting the wretched people who had 
hitherto lived on a produce which no longer 
exists, the farmers being entirely without 
skill and capital, and only scratching the | 
ground to obtain a crop, the State should | 
step in and take the whole management of 
those affairs which are usually conducted 
by individuals—that the State should step 
in, and, in the first place, provide all the, 
seed that might be required, all the agri- | 
cultural implements that were necessary, 
and all the wages that might be required 
to enable the farmers to cultivate the land 
properly ; and, having done this, and having 
gone to a vast expense, no doubt with im- | 
mediate benefit, that I will not deny, by | 
producing a good crop for the present year, | 
and employing the people who are now| 
living on miserable alms, then the propric- | 
tors of the land shall have the whole bene- 
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fit of their land being improved, the who, 
of this expense to which the State shal] 0 
of doing all these things ending in giving 
the fruit of it to the landlord. 4 

Mr. MONSELL begged the noble Lon’ 
pardon for interrupting him, but the noble 
Lord had misunderstood him. He did ny 
suggest that the State should give th 
funds ; quite the reverse ; the funds wer 
to be raised on the electoral division jy 
which they were expended, and he woul 
also suggest the propriety, if the rate wer 
not paid, of carrying out the very wise lay 
passed last Session, for selling the land for 
payment of the poor-rates. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL: The way in which 
the hon. Gentleman stated, and as I under. 
stood, his plan, it would end in very great 
mischief if it were practicable ; but as he 
now states it, it is, | think, quite impracti 
cable, because you are now able to get the 


| rate only with very great difficulty, and the 
| amount is insufficient for the mere purpose 


of keeping alive those who would otherwise 
perish. It is, in fact, the State undertaking 
to farm the land, and to do what individuals 
ought to do, thereby incurring immense re- 
sponsibility which the State ought not to in- 
eur, and immediately the hand of the State 
was withdrawn, all those evils would again 
arise. Why, in this very case, I myself 
read an interesting letter from a gentleman 
who has passed through some counties ia 
the west of Ireland, and who has lately 


|been through some of the best parts of 


that country, and he said that in those parts 
of the west in which there was the greatest 
misery there is a spirit of exertion, a de- 
termination to employ their utmost energies 
in obtaining a crop for the present year, 
which gave him very great hope of im- 
provement ; and it is curious enough that 
this gentleman began his letter by saying 
he had seen a report of a statement of mine 
in this House that some parts of Ireland 
were improving, which he disbelieved, and 
thought must be an exaggerated statement 
of the prospects of Ireland, but that he 
was now convinced by his own eyes, after 


| this journey was made, that there wer 


grounds for hope of improvement. But if 
you say, ‘‘ Here is this union which shall 
have special assistance, which shall haves 
special fund devoted to its improvement— 
that the State will undertake to improve the 
farms,’’ would they not say in other unions, 
‘What is the use of our exertions in at 
tempting to improve our lands, if those who 
neglect their duty are much better treated 
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py the State, and get all the benefit which 
we are denied?”’ I think that although 
the hon. Gentleman’s plan might have suc- 
cess for the present year, with regard to 
the state of Ireland it would be of the most 
grious injury afterwards ; and no longer 
should we have the hope that some of the 
most distressed parts of the country had 
passed through the worst crisis of that dis- 
tress, and are now in the course of im- 
provement. I regret to say there are other, 
and parts not hitherto so distressed, which 
donot give the same hope ; but I must say 
on this occasion, as I am obliged also to say 
with regard to many other parts of Ireland, 
that there were certain exertions and du- 
ties to be performed which were not for the 
Legislature or the Government to perform. 
They are the duties of landlords and ten- 
ants to one another, and to their labour- 
ers, and when those duties are not sufti- 
ciently performed, no Legislature or Go- 
venment can perform those duties for 
them. There is a change now going on in 
the operations of the Incumbered Estates 
Act of last year. If the operations of that 
Act were to extend to the Kilrush union— 
if it should so happen that the estates of 
the union were to be sold, and persons 
would buy them, I believe there is no su- 
perabundant population in that union. All 
the reports I have seen have stated that if 
the population were employed on the land, 
there are not more than sufficient for its 
due cultivation. I believe that when it is 
fod, as the hon. Gentleman said, that 
there are labourers who would be quite 
ready to give their utmost exertions for 
nothing more than a very moderate and 
fair reward for their labour, that by means 
of the Incumbered Estates Act that union 
must be greatly improved. But I do not 
think that such a remedy as the hon. Gen- 
tleman proposes, of making an exception 
of that union, and cultivating the land by 
the resources of the State, would do any- 
thing more than set a bad example, and 
aford a mischievous precedent, which in- 
stead of improving, would end in making 
things much worse than they were before. 

Mx. HORSMAN thought that the Go- 
Yernment could not be aware of the serious 
state of affairs in the Kilrush union, or 
the amount of responsibility which devolved 
upon them with regard to it. He had 
Visited the union during the resess, and he 
believed that if any person had travelled 
through Europe during his whole lifetime, 
he would never have witnessed so much 
misery arising from the same cause 
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as he (Mr. Horsman) saw concentrat- 
ed there in the course of a single week. 
It seemed to him that the right hon. 
Gentleman who followed after the hon. 
Member for Stroud stated a strong fact in 
confirmation of the necessity of inquiry, 
when he admitted that one-fourth of the 
outdoor relief administered throughout 
Ireland was administered alone in Clare. 
The noble Lord at the head of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had asserted that the 
State should not step in and do that which 
ought to be done by private individuals. 
But were they not every day doing that 
which the noble Lord asserted they ought 
not todo? Were they not at that moment 
advancing large sums of money to the Kil- 
rush union, or at least postponing the pay- 
ment of sums previously advanced? If, 
unable to support itself, that union came to 
look for assistance, was not the Legislature 
bound to couple the favour of a grant with 
certain conditions, in order to secure that 
in future a like occurrence should not take 
place, but that the funds so granted should 
be devoted to the improvement of the land 
and the employment of the people? He 
believed the absence of employment was the 
great evil. There was no indisposition on 
the part of the people to work ; but the 
amount of money wages was so incredible 
that he would not shock hon. Gentlemen 
by mentioning it. In his opinion the right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary for Ireland 
addressed himself more to the effects than 
the causes in mecting the proposition of 
the hon. Member for Stroud. He spoke 
of the rates being collected, and of there 
being plenty of outdoor relief; but his (Mr. 
Horsman’s) hon. Friend the Member for 
Stroud wished to ascertain the cause of 
outdoor relief, and the necessity for collect- 
ing such heavy rates as compared with 
those levied in other localities. In dealing 
with the question of evictions, the right 
hon. Seeretary for Ireland took delicate 
ground, and seemed disinclined to question 
the propriety of them, as well as to speak 
a word in vindication of them. It was all 
very well to speak of the “rights of pro- 
perty,’’ but were there no rights of hu- 
manity or rights of life? If they went 
to first principles, who would deny that pro- 
perty was for the benefit of all, not the 
few ? There was no law which told human 
beings they should die in hundreds. Under 
the circumstances in which they were 
placed, then, he thought they were justified 
in asking whether the cause of such misery 
as was described should not be traced, and 
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whether means could not be taken to attach | Irishman, who would refuse a Commissign 
certain useful conditions to the grants they | if it would do the least good. The stay, 
were making ? He confessed that the state | ments already made in the House showed 
of things was so much beyond parallel, that | that the distress in the union of Kilns, 
they ought not to refuse inquiry; for a state | was unparalleled, and consequently on 
of things that did not arise from common | object of the commission was already at. 
causes, should not be dealt with in a com- tained. The other object of the commis 
mon manner. | sion was to suggest a remedy for that dis 
Mr. HUME agreed in the statement of | tress. The House had heard several remp, 
the noble Lord the First Minister of the | dies proposed within the last hour; but be 
Crown that any attempt on the part of the | did not believe that any one of them woul 
Government to become wholesale gardeners, | be of the slightest use. The hon, Member 
and provide seed and labour, would be im- | for Limerick county proposed to place the 
possible, But that was not the question | union under the management of one con. 
submitted to them. The question before | missioner, with unlimited power of tan. 
them was, whether any portion of Ireland, | tion over the land. Well, but at this mo. 
Kilrush for instance, was unfortunately | ment the district was in the hands of ty 
cireumstanced, and whether there were any | Government officers, who raised what rates 
peculiar circumstances, and what they | they pleased. He believed there was grea 
were, which had led to that miserable state | mismanagement, and the report of the 
of things. 1t was a fact that they had ad- | guardians showed it. He was opposel 
vanced money ; and public money should | also to the principle of selling the land, 
should not be given unless for purposes of | for he was not aware why the people of 
improvement. Now, in granting a portion | Ireland were more responsible for the state 
of the public money to Kilrush, might it | of their country than the legislation which 
not be well to inquire if the advances made | had been applied to it. 
to other unions had been repaid, why were Lorp NAAS said, that coneurring in 
they not repaid by Kilrush union? It had| the views of the noble Lord at the heal 
been stated that there was no spot on the| of the Government, that it was impos 
civilised world that could be compared with | sible for the State to interfere with the 
Kilrush. Now was such a state of things | employment of the people, yet still, after 
creditable to the country or to the Govern-| what he had heard of the unprecedented 
ment? Ought they not under the circum- | state of misery that existed in the Kilrush 
stances, as creditors of the union, to take| union, he conceived that House would not 
every means of doing away with such a| be doing its duty to the unfortunate people 
state of things? If the commission were! if they did not show them that at least 
granted they could repair to the spot and| they were inclined to take some steps for 
ascertain if the proprietors possessed capi- | their improvement. If the present were 4 
tal, or were in a condition to employ that| scheme that required a great outlay of 
capital in the tilling of the land and em-| money, the success of which might be u- 
ployment of the people. If the state of| certain, they would not be justified in en- 
things was found not to be so, he presumed | tering on such an undertaking. When it 
the result would be a recommendation that | was merely for a commission of inquiry %& 
the lands be sold, with a view to prevent| to the actual state of affairs in a union, 
further loss to the public. That was a| with a view to see if anything could be 
course that might with safety be taken. If| done to remedy them, he could not take 
they found other places reviving and re-| on himself to vote against the proposition, 
generating, and Kilrush retrogressing, | no matter as to how he doubted of its sue- 
surely that House would not be stepping| cess. It was plain, from everything they 
out of its course in seeking information as | had heard, that the resources of the union 
to the cause of such retrogression. He,| were exhausted, and, consequently, that 
therefore, felt disposed to think that inquiry | relief must come from extraneous Alt 
should be granted. They could not be} Captain Kennedy, in closing a correspon 
worse off than at present; but the chances | dence with the Poor Law Commissioners 
were they would be far better, and that|on the subject of the Kilrush union, % 
they might arrive at a conclusion most| marked “that the resources of the umlot 
satisfactory in the abolition of such a state | were wholly inadequate to carry out the 
of things. proposed measure of the commissioners. 
CotoneL DUNNE said, that there was} If the Government had come forward al 
no man in that House, and certainly no | stated that in the spring of the year me 
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sures would be adopted by them for the im- 
royement of the country, there would be 
reason tohope. [Lord J. Russeri: There 
gre yarious measures now in contempla- 
tion.} He had not heard mention made of 
ue. However, as regarded the sale of land 
uder the Incumbered Estates Bill, he be- 
lieved if the property of the Kilrush union 
yere disposed of to-morrow, and the pro- 
duet applied for the relief of the poor, the 
union would not be in as favourable a con- 
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cases which were in the contemplation of 
Parliament when it was proposed to effect 
by legitimate means the transfer of land 
from persons who had not the means of 
| giving employment to those who were able 
|to employ labour. If land could be so 
transferred, he believed that the benefit 
would be felt not only by the population 
generally, but by the tenant farmers and 
the landlords themselves. And when his 
|hon. Friend the Member for Limerick 


Union. 





dition as it was in 1845. He begged to| spoke of State control, he would remind 
support the Motion of the hon. Member for | him of what had taken place under the 
Stroud. | Labour Rate Act. His hon. Friend the 

Sin G. GREY said, that the noble Lord} Member for Montrose proposed that the 
vho had just spoken had expressed his | Government should take possession of the 
despair that anything could be done to im- | property in the Kilrush union, and that it 
prove the condition of the union of Kil-| should be confiscated. [Mr. Hume: No, 
rush, although the commission was granted. |no! |] Then, did his hon, Friend mean 
Was there then any ground for supporting | that the property should pass under the 
this Motion, which could lead to no prac-|Incumbered Estates Act? If that was 
tical results, and could only awaken fruit-|the case, he did not see how his hon. 
less expectation? Was it possible to have | Friend could support the Motion of the 
more perfect information with regard to| hon. Member for Stroud. They had been 
the existence of the distress there than | told that the Government had gentlemen 
vould be found in the papers which were | in connection with them who were fully 
already before the House, and the papers competent to suggest other projects. He 
vhich had been moved for by his hon. | was not satisfied as to whether it’ was ne- 
Friend behind him? If any further | cessary to resort to other means, but he 


information was required, they had two | trusted they would rely upon the operation 


eyewitnesses in the House, the hon. Mem- | of the Incumbered Estates Act at present 
ber for the county of Limerick, and the | to see what effect would be produced. It 
hon. Member for Cockermouth, who had! was not the ease, as the noble Lord the 
laudably devoted a part of the recess to a| Member for Kildare supposed, that the 
personal inquiry into the condition of the | Government was indifferent to the present 
union in question, nor did he know any one | state of things, or that they did not wish 
more fit to suggest plans to remedy it) to encourage the employment of labour in 
than those two Gentlemen. Was it likely | Ireland; but they were unwilling to pur 
that any commission appointed by the Go-| sue a course which would encourage hopes 
veroment could be more capable of sug-| and expectations which could not be ful- 
gesting a practical measure of improve-| filled. He did not agree with the noble 
ment than those hon. Members? But the} Lord that the resources of the Kilrush 
toble Lord the Member for Kildare stated | union were exhausted, but he believed 
one other reason for voting in favour of| that under the operation of the Incum- 
the Motion, and that was that no measures| bered Estates Act there would be a 
were in contemplation by the Government | transfer of property from proprietors who 
for providing a specific remedy for the| were unable to perform their duties to 
ils existing in the Kilrush union. It! those who were both able and willing to 
was certainly true that the Government | do so. 

did not contemplate any measure which} Mr. H. A. HERBERT concurred in 
ad a special reference to the union of| the reasons which had been stated by the 
Kilrush, but there were measures in con-| noble Lord the Member for Kildare in 


templation which were designed to pro- 
mote improvement throughout the whole of 
Ireland, which he trusted would be of 
advantage to the Kilrush union. 
could he no doubt that there had been a 
Temissness in the performance of their 
duty by the proprietors of the soil in that 
mon, and this was the precise class of 


There | 


support of this resolution, and, in addition, 
another reason which would induce him to 
do so was, that there was a disposition on 
the part of the Government to underrate 
the difficulties which existed in the cireum- 
stances of Ireland. The right hon. Baro- 
| net the Secretary for Ireland referred to the 





| prosperity of most parts of Ireland; but with- 
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out calling him a prosperity-monger, he (Mr. 
Herbert) believed that there were many 
districts which were gradually getting into 
a worse condition. There were some dis- 
tricts which appeared to be better off in 
consequence of the diminution in the rates; 
but this had arisen from the circumstance 
of the death of a great number of persons 
in them, so that there was a smaller num- 
ber of destitute persons to relieve; but still 
the greatest distress existed in these places. 
He believed, also, that there were districts 
which had not hitherto received relief from 
the Government, the resources of which 
were so much reduced that if something 
were not soon done, they would be by this 
time next year ina bankrupt condition, and 
the House would be called upon to vote 
them either a grant or a loan. Ile believed 
also that there were other unions in nearly 
as bad a state as that of Kilrush, and he 
would mention that of Listowel as an in- 
stance of what he meant. He recollected 
what had taken place last year as to the 
condition of some of these unions, and the 
observations that then fell from the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. What then took place showed 
him (Mr. Herbert) how little dependence 


could be placed on the reports of the Go- 
vernment officers who had been deputed 
to investigate the condition of these unions, 
and who appeared to have transmitted to 
the Government reports of what they, or 
rather what the Government, wished to be 
the case, than a description of the real 


state of things. If the poor-law was left 
in its present shape, the unions of Listowel 
and Kanturk would soon be in as bad a 
position as that of Kilrush. While he wason 
the subject of the poor law, he trusted that 
he might be allowed to address the House, 
for a few minutes, in answer to some obser- 
vations made on a former occasion by the 
hon. Member for Manchester, and in doing 
so he was not going to make any allusions 
in a spirit of hostility to the hon. Gentle- 
man. The hon. Gentleman had made a 
statement in reference to an hon. Member 
of that House, and he had come forward 
with great candour to withdraw the charge 
which he had made when he was shown to 
be in error. Ile (Mr. Herbert) had been 
requested by one of the gentlemen who re- 
sided, and who was possessed of property, 
in the union alluded to by the hon. Mem- 
ber, to read an explanation as to the pe- 
culiar circumstances of that district. Un- 
less it was a matter of absolute necessity 
to mention the name of the gentleman who 
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had sent him this communication, he would 
wish to decline doing so, as that gep. 
tleman had mentioned circumstances t 
him which struck him as being amply suf. 
ficient reasons why he should not do gy, 
This gentleman, however, assured hin, if 
the accuracy of his statement was cont. 
vened or disputed, he was perfectly ready 
to join issue on the matter and give his 
name, and also the authorities for the facts 
he stated. It was a statement regarding 
the Clifden union. It had been stated by 
the hon. Member for Manchester, that in 
this and other unions there were large 
arrears of poor-rates due by the owners of 
estates, and not by the occupiers of lani, 
It was also stated that this was one of 
the unions in which the greatest portion of 
the property belonged to the magistrates— 
[Mr. Bricurt said, he did not allude to this 
district when he made that observation,] 
At any rate the hon. Gentleman said that 
in this union a large amount of poor-rates 
was owing by the owners of the land, and 
also that a fair rental had been offered for 
some of the property, and had been refused 
by the proprietors. Ie was not about to 
say anything personal respecting the hon, 
Gentleman. He would read the letter, 
and previous to doing so he must express 
his belief that nothing could be more mis- 
chievous than to make statements in that 
IIlouse which would induce the House to 
take a different view of the state of things 
in Ireland from what they really were. 
The document was as follows :— 
“Clifden Union, County Galway.—Three e- 
tates, each of large extent, comprise about three- 
fourths of this union. The principal one is 3 
part of the Martin estate, lately offered for sale in 
London. It is, and has for a considerable time 
been, in the hands of the Law Life Insurance 
Company, London. ‘The nominal proprietor does 
not derive any income whatsoever from it, it con 
tinues for sale. The estate next in value had been 
for a considerable time in Chancery (though it 
formerly discharged all its engagements with per- 
fect ease), and was taken thence by the Commis 
sioners for the sale of Encumbered Estates, who 
now have it. Its proprietor has derived nothing 
from it since 18463 this is deposed to on oath in 
Chancery. The third estate has been for some 
years in Chancery, and is for sale. ‘The present 
proprietor derives nothing from it. Up to the 
year 1845, the commencement of the famine, the 
tenantry on these estates were solvent, indus- 
trious, and well clad, and an excellent description 
of cottages was being built in several districts. 
The barony then was rapidly improving to 4 
greater extent than any other part of Ireland. 
The town of Clifden was amongst the most rising. 
The landed proprietors were all residents, and t 
value of property increased. The peasantry were 
always well conducted. The kelp trade had beea 
most lucrative until free trade put it down ; it ws 
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succeeded by the sale of sea weed to the interior 
and to other countries in such quantities, that, by 
3 printed return to the Board of Works, it appears 
the tenantry of one estate sold 2,000/. worth an- 
mally. The export of grain from Clifden port 
was considerable, and goods which paid into the 
public exchequer 3,000/. in various duties were 
consumed in Clifden and its vicinity. Surrenders, 
pestilence, distress, alarm, and emigration, each 
year since the famine commenced, left townland 
after townland waste, whilst poor-rates continued 
to increase on the unlet as wellas on the few occu- 
pied farms. The proprietors are censured by some 
uinquiring or unreflecting persons, for not having 
let their lands permanently at the rate they 
fell to whilst famine was raging. They would 
gladly have made temporary reductions, and anx- 
iously desired a new valuation, for they were (and 
are) rated on rentals which no longer existed ; but 
letting lands which are under the jurisdiction of 
Chancery could be done only by that court, not 
by the proprietary ; and the affidavit of one of 
its receivers is on record to the effect that the 
value of the lands (even at their depreciated rate) 
had not been offered, and that the object of both 
tenantry and of new bidders seemed to be to take 
and to keep only as much as would not leave them 
liable to poor-rate. He wished particularly to call 
the attention of the House to what follows. In 1848 
one of these proprietors tendered to the Hon. Mr. 
Twisleton, the Commissioner of Poor Laws, 1,000/. 
a year worth of land, which was then covered 
with two years’ grass, to pay 400/. poor-rate due 
then, as people could be got to put grazing cattle 
on it if the collector of rates would undertake not 
todistrain uutill they had the benefit of the grass, 
when they would pay him as if it were rent, and 
the court would have consented, as it was for the 
advantage of the estate, and, of course of all 
claimants on it. The Commissioner expressed his 
regret that he had no power to prevent the instant 
seizure of the cattle, and expressed sympathy with 
theproprietor. The lands have been waste ever since, 
and the poor-rate has gone on increasing. Cutting 
the grass would only have been making hay for 
the collector, and those who did the work would 
not have been paid, as he had no authority to pay 
them, On the day the first stone of a huge poor- 
house was laid near Clifden, there were not five 
mative beggars in the barony, and not twelve 
Persons who would have accepted admission to a 
poor-house there. That large poor-house is now 
full, and three large auxiliary houses have since 
been taken ; one of them is the castle of one of the 
oldest families in the province, who first opened a 
communication between Connemara and the inland 
Part of the country by a road of thirty miles, and 
this family, the longest established in that district, 
will soon be expatriated. The mansion of the 
chief proprietor is now an inn. ‘The proprietors 
of Connemara spent every shilling of their incomes 
iu their native land—they never were absentees 
from Ireland. The family of the founder of Clifden 
Town, a man who spent his whole life in devising 
Plans for the improvement of Connemara, will 
soon be left without one acre there.” 


He did not know this district personally, 
but he had thought it only fair to the gen- 
teman who requested him to read this 
Paper to do so, and it was only fair to 
Prove to the hon. Member for Manchester, 
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who in his speech on a former occasion 
complained of the delinquencies of Irish 
landlords, and had shown them up, that he 
might make charges which were capable of 
a satisfactory explanation. He (Mr. Her- 
bert) believed, if any class were interested 
in showing up the conduct of the owners of 
property who really did neglect their duty, 
it was the class to which he belonged, as 
much evil had arisen from the exaggerated 
and false statements that had been put 
forth. It was most mischievous, because 
a part of the proprietors of the land neg- 
lected their tenantry, that a charge should 
be made on the whole body. Let those who 
do not do their duty be pointed out, but do 
not make the charge in such a way that it 
should include all; for during that sad ca- 
lamity which had afflicted the country 
there were many instances in that body of 
men who did their duty under the most 
difficult circumstances. 

Mr. BRIGHT: Sir, I cannot offer the 
least objection to the statement which has 
been read by the hon. Gentleman ; for it 
does not, in truth, appear to invalidate any- 
thing which I said on a former occasion, 
with regard to the unions in the west of 
Ireland. Every statement which I made 
was made on authority which I believe to 
be quite as good as that which the hon. 
Member has just cited; and although, with 
regard to one point, having reference to a 
Member of this House, I have, on the au- 
thority of what I believe to be a trust- 
worthy statement of that hon. Member, 
retracted what I had said in this House, 
yet with regard to the general statement 
of the non-collection of poor-rates from 
proprietors, and the fact that in certain 
unions the main part of the rates in arrear 
is due from the proprietors, and not from 
the occupying tenants, I believe that that 
statement is perfectly correct. Its accu- 
racy may be proved by a reference to the 
newspapers of the west of Ireland; to the 
office of the Poor Law Commissioners; to 
the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
for Ireland, and to the authorities of Dublin 
Castle. But this is not in reality the 
question before the House; and I am ra- 
ther surprised that the hon. Gentleman, 
supporting as he does the Motion of the 
hon. Member for Stroud, should have in- 
troduced this subject to-night, instead of 
reserving it, as I had understood that he 
would do, for the occasion on which the 
Advances Bill will be brought under dis- 
cussion, when I had intended to enter into 
the matter more fully. From the speech 
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of the noble Lord at the head of the Go- 
vernment, and that of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Home Secretary, it might be 
inferred that some very serious proposi- 
tions had now been made. I will not say 
that propositions have not been put forward 
by some hon. Members in which I cannot 
concur; but the terms of the Motion which 
is before the House, and on which we are 
about to divide, are these: 

“That an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty, praying that She will be graciously pleas- 
ed to appoint a Special Commission to inquire into 
the social state of the Union of Kilrush, and into 
the means that may be adopted for its ameliora- 
tion.” 


Well, now, I have heard a great many 
sensible, and some not very sensible, pro- 
positions with regard to Ireland from va- 
rious Members of the House; but I never 
heard one yet, during all this period of ca- 
lamity, which is more perfectly in harmony 
with the practice of the House, or which I 
should have thought more likely to meet 
with no objection from the Government, 
than that under consideration. Notwith- 
standing all the inquiries which we have 
had in reference to the condition of Ire- 
land, I believe that the actual condition of 


that part of the county of Clare, to which 
the Motion refers, is but imperfectly known 


to the House. The inquiries which have 


taken place have not entered at all into | 
sent state to be properly cultivated. It 
ihas been said, that some of these pro 


the causes of this calamitous state of things; 
they have at most merely described the 
fact of certain evictions having taken place. 
The right hon. Baronet the Home Secre- 
tary is in the habit of instituting inquiries 
with regard to a variety of matters. He 
does not hesitate to order an inquiry with 
respect to an explosion in a coal mine, 


or an accident arising from the fall of | 


a mill in Lancashire, or the bursting 
of a steamboat boiler on the Thames. 
Why then did he object to an inquiry in 
the present case? I have heard from very 
well-informed persons that, on a moderate 
ealeulation, one death is caused on the 
average by the eviction of one family in 
Ireland. I do not say that that statement 
is correct; but I think it might be easily 
shown that there is not much exaggeration 
in it, especially in an inclement season; 
the present condition of parts of Ireland 
being such, that when whole families are 
turned out, there are very few persons who 
are in a sufficiently comfortable condition 
to give them refuge by night, or food by day. 
There is one proprietor in this district of 
Kilrush who has evicted not less than 1,025 
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persons; that will give about 200 families 
and if there be a death for every family 
evicted—and several persons have stated to 
me that such is the case—it follows that 
about 200 deaths have resulted from the 
evictions on this one estate. Now this 
estate is not the property of an embarrass. 
ed person—it is not in Chancery—it is no} 
in difficulties, except indeed, the difficulty 
of being owned by a man who has, I take 
it, neither heart nor head. It is time thigt 
the attention of the Government were tur. 
ed to this subject, in order that the popu- 
lation may find the means of obtaining 4 
livelihood. Whether we have regard to 
political economy as a science, or whether 
we have regard to the morality of Chris- 
tianity, the owner of that estate has no 
right whatever to come and sweep from the 
estate the population which exists théte; 
and if he be not embarrassed, if he have 
money at his disposal, I say there is nots 
human being in existence who ought to be 
more generally scouted from society than 
the individual who could commit atro¢i- 
ties like those which have been brought 
before the House. Besides this estate, 
there are many others in a different con- 
dition. Many of the estates in the Kilrush 
union may fairly be described as bourd up 
with settlements, entails, jointures, mort 
gages, and judgments, to suchi a degree, 
that it is impossible for them in their pte 


prietors had never been absentees, but 
have spent every shilling that they had 
in Ireland. Why, that is precisely their 
fault : they have spent every shilling which 
they had themselves, and every shilling 
which they could get from anybody else. 
They are now in a position of irretrievable 
ryin, and the population, which woild pro- 
bably have been comfortable had they (the 
landed proprietors) been prudent, are in 
the lamentable condition which has beet 
described. The hon. Member for Port 
arlington has a wonderful degree of sym- 
pathy for the landed proprietors of [re 
land. I have equal sympathy for them 
myself so far as they have performed, ot 
are willing to perform, their duty. The 
hon. Gentleman says, the Government, 
though it may tax, ought not to com 
fiscate, the land. I am of the same opil- 
ion. Ido not wish the property of Ireland 
to be confiscated; but when it can be shown 
that the position of the union in question 
is such as has been described, I say that 
the proprietors concerned have no right to 
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ik for, or to expect, the sympathy of this 
House. The landed proprietors of Ireland 
are of two classes. There are men there— 
yores atid hundreds, I believe—who are 
just as good in their class as any pro- 
rietors in the world. If it had not been 
for that, the whole country must have been 
in absolute convulsion long ago. It is 
attly for the sake of the character of this 

d class of landlands, that I am anxious 
that the bad class should be exposed. 
Moreover, I say that if laws were passed 
by this House at former periods, which are 
insiited to the times in which we live, and 
under the sanction of which landed pro- 
prietors in Ireland have, through a long 
course of extravagance, brought ruin upon 
themselves and upon the districts in which 
they reside, it is the duty of this House 
and of the Government, without exhibiting 
so much squeamishness as is constantly ex- 
hibited here when the interests of landed 
proprietors are in question, to grapple with 
this state of things. I know perfectly well 
that if the question were one which affected 
the millowners of Lancashire, there would 
be very little of this sympathy. It has 


been stated that a rate of three shillings 
in the pound is paid in the district now 


underconsideration. I should like to know 
what rents are paid in the Kilrush union. 
Three shillings in the pound is not a suffi- 
tient rate to levy whilst the proprietors of 
that union are continually coming to this 
House and asking for grants to the amount 
of 20,0007. or 30,0001. per annum. We 
have been offering a bonus to the proprie- 
tors to exterminate the people, and to neg- 
leet the cultivation of the land. The Go- 
vernment would act wisely if, through the 
medium of the Poor Law Commissioners, 
they were to send some honest and courage- 
ous person to the union to take the affairs 
of the union under his control. The mo- 
ment the landed proprietors found the Go- 
vernment acting resolutely, they would 
rally round the guardians, and the affairs 
of the union would be managed better. A 
determination would be formed that the 
people should not starve, and increased 
employment would be afforded. The pro- 
position of the hon. Member for Stroud 
appears to me to be of a very simple and 
unobjectionable character. He asks merely 
for the Opportunity of obtaining more in- 
formation on the case. I hope we shall 
also have more of the causes of these facts; 
for whether an inquiry be conducted by 
Count Strezlecki, by Captain Kennedy, or 
by the Devon Commission itself, I find a 
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glozing over of tle real question. They 
never go into the operation of the laws 
passed to maintain what is called our ter- 
ritorial system. The causes of the evil 
are never sifted; the sore is never probed. 
The starvation of the people is always at- 
tributed to the potato and to Providence; 
whereas I believe it is traceable to the per- 
manence which is given by the legislation 
of this House to old and stupid customs 
which were established long ago, and which 
are totally unsuited to a period when the 
population is so dense, and when, if the 
people are not employed in the cultivation 
of the land on commercial principles, no- 
thing remains for them but starvation, and 
nothing for proprietors but an increase of 
poor-rates. 

Mr. O’FLAHERTY was not going to 
defend the landlords of Ireland, for he 
knew that there were some of that body 
who had neglected their duty, but others 
had exerted themselves to relieve the dis- 
tress, but had not been able to do so much 
as they wished. As regarded the Motion 
of the hon. Member for Stroud, he admit- 
ted the humane feelings which had prompt- 
ed him to bring it forward, but he doubted 
the expediency of appointing a commission 
to institute an inquiry into the state of this 
single union, as other unions were as badly 
off as that of Kilrush. With respect to 
Clifden, there was very great difficulty in 
dealing with the circumstances affecting it. 
He was the chairman of the union, and he 
could tell the House that the mortgagees 
of that large property to which so many allu- 
sions had been made, and who were now in 
possession of it, did not discharge their duty 
as landlords, for they had not paid one 
single farthing in the shape of poor-rates, 
although the other owners of property in 
the union had to pay up to the very last. 
This London company had taken posses- 
sion of the land, but they would not do 
the least thing for the relief of the desti- 
tute poor on it. He was glad to be en- 
abled to say that the poor-law was work- 
ing in a more satisfactory manner than it 
formerly did, and also that the Incumbered 
Estates Act had been productive of much 
good. 

Mr. MOORE said, the only argument 
that had been urged against the Motion 
was that offered by the noble Lord at the 
head of the Government, that the pro- 
position of the hon. Member for Stroud, 
and in particular the plan of the hon. 
Member for Limerick, would operate as a 
bonus and premium to those who neglected 
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their duty. Ile (Mr. Moore) believed, on 


the contrary, that the result of the plan | 


would be just the precise reverse ; inas- 
much as the intent was that the onus and 
penalty shall fall on those who neglected 
their duty. For this reason he should 
support the Motion. 

The Eart of ARUNDEL and SURREY 
observed, that no Member had refused to 
admit the extent of the distress in the 
union of Kilrush, and that it had never 
been exceeded, and also that the faults of 
the landlords in it were great, although the 
House did not actually know the circum- 
stances which had led to the present la- 
mentable results. 


uttered with respect to the energy and 
humanity of Captain Kennedy, and at the 
admirable conduct he had manifested under 
circumstances of great difficulty. He 
must observe, that there was one land- 
lord in the union of Kilrush who, he 
was happy to find, was an exception to 
the remainder. The gentleman to whom 


he alluded resided in the county to which 
he (the Earl of Arundel) belonged, he | 


meant Colonel Wyndham, who, in the try- 
ing season of difficulty, had taken the ut- 
most care of his tenantry, and every at- 
tention had been paid to their well-being, 
and the farms were in good condition. 
Therefore it was only an act of justice 
that this gentleman should not be combined 
with the otlter owners of property under 
the name of bad landlords, He should 
like to see an account of all the frauds and 
delinquencies which they had been told had 
been practised in these unions, and how 
the estates alluded to had been dealt with 
for a number of years back, so that any 
measures, however stringent, should be 
adopted, so as to prevent people dying 
from starvation. The people were in such 
a condition that, humanely speaking, he 
really did think they were not responsible 
for what they did. He would not have 
said this, if he did not feel strongly for 
their condition. The Motion, if carried, 
would show that there was a feeling of 
sympathy in that House for the condition 
of these poor people, and every friend of 
humanity should be obliged to the hon. 
Gentleman for having brought the subject 
forward. 

Mr. P. SCROPE stated that most of 
the hon. Gentlemen who had spoken on this 
occasion had admitted that this was a pro- 
per case for inquiry; but, from the course 
taken by the Government, it appeared that 
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| nothing was to be done, but they were tp 
go on in the same way year after year, as 
hitherto, against all hope. He believed 
this state of things might be put an end tp 
if a sensible and firm man was sent down 
and opened the affairs of this union, 
| Much employment might be found in this 
union in the form of arterial drainage, and 
in labour of that kind; and there woul 
be ample security for the repayment of any 
| advances of public money that might be 
/made by the sale of this improved pro- 
|perty. As to the Incumbered Estates 
| Bill, he did not think there was an estate 
| in the district that would come under it, 

Mr. F. FRENCH wished, before the 
House divided, to correct a mistaken state. 
|ment made by the hon. Member for Man. 
chester, who asserted that the rents in 
‘Ireland were fairly paid. [Mr. Bricm; 
| I said nothing of the sort.] At all events, 
|the hon. Gentleman endeavoured to per. 
| suade the House that the rents had been 
| fairly paid. Now, in the west of Ireland, 
it was a common ease that no rents what- 
ever had been paid- In some places, 
upon the best managed property, two out 
of three years’ rent had been lost. He 
was one who had never considered that 
the Government had taken a correct view 
of the working of the poor-law in Ireland, 
but, nevertheless, he saw no good object 
to be answered by the appointment of a 
commission of inquiry into facts that were 
already notorious, and that had been fully 
inquired into already. The appointment 
of the commission would, he thought, be 
more disastrous to the people than the 
rejection of the proposal. 

The House divided :—Ayes 63 ; Noes 
76: Majority 13. 
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Langston, J. H. 
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Matheson, Col. 
Melgund, Visct. 
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Paget, Lord C. 
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Turner, G. J. 
Verney, Sir H. 
Willcox, B. M. 
Wilson, M. 
TELLERS, 
Bellew, R. M. 
Grey, R. W. 


THE BALLOT. 


Mr. H. BERKELEY rose to move for 


leave to bring in a Bill to protect the Par- 
lamentary electors of Great Britain and 
Ireland from undue influence. by the use 


of the ballot. 


He said that if he were in 


need of any apology for bringing forward 
this Motion, it was only because the hour 
at which he brought it forward was some- 
what of the latest—[it was then Nine 
Oclock]. With respect to the Motion it- 
self, he considered it of such deep impor- 
‘ance, that until some hon. Member, more | as notorious as the longitude and latitude 
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competent for the task than himself, un- 
dertook it, he would continue to press it 
upon the attention of the House. He found 
in Her Majesty’s Speech at the opening of 
this Session of Parliament a very sound 
constitutional maxim. It was to the effect 
** that by combining liberty with order, by 
preserving what is valuable, and amending 
what is defective, you will sustain the fabric 
of our institutions as the abode and shelter 
of a free and happy people.’’ Nothing 
could be more constitutional, no sentiment 
could be more deserving of praise; but he 
submitted to the Government that where 
the Ministerial tree bore such blossoms, 
the people would expect to gather some 
fruit. The mere assertion of liberal prin- 
ciples unattended by liberal acts was much 
about the same as a strict observance of 
religious ceremonies without Christian 
deeds. He was there to ask the House 
and the Government to carry out the 
maxim as he had just quoted—* to pre- 
serve what is valuable,’’ by jealously guard- 
ing the purity of election; and ‘* to amend 
what is defective,’ by protecting the elector 
from the power of undue influence; and he 
fearlessly appealed to the arguments of 
former debates, as yet unanswered, and, 
as he believed, unanswerable, to prove that 
the ballot could achieve this desirable re- 
form. He knew it was almost hopeless to 
make this question palatable to the House, 
but he hoped to increase his claim to their 
indulgence by avoiding as much as possible 
the arguments he had used on previous oc- 
casions. He considered the ballot to be 
the most popular of all those measures of 
Parliamentary reform which had been sub- 
mitted to the House by his hon. Friends 
on various occasions. He considered it 
ought to be the primary step, because it 
was the stepping-stone to all other ques- 
tions of Parliamentary reform. No con- 
stitutional reform could take place unless 
through Members sent to that House by 
those legally entitled to send them there. 
With the electoral body he had to deal, as 
at present formed; he sought not to re- 
model the formation, and he thought this 
loss objectionable to the generality of Mem- 
bers, because in seeking it they sought to 
alter no existing institution. They sought 
merely to protect the elector in the dis- 
charge of a duty which they had entailed 
upon him, and because at present he was 
unable to discharge that duty, from the 
obstructions and abuses which had crept 
into our electoral system, and which were 
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in navigation, This simple proposition, 
simple as it seemed to him, had always 
hitherto been met with lively indignation. 
Minister after Minister came down to that 
House driven to his wits’ end to prove that 
some vital objection existed to a man dis- 
charging his duty sub silentio, even when 
it was confessed that he was unable to 
discharge it vivd voce. This was, in his 
opinion, a very difficult question to argue 
against, while the arguments in favour of 
it were, he thought irresistible. The argu- 
ments against it had been gradually dwin- 
dling away—they had become ‘“‘ small by 
degrees and beautifully less,’’ until, at 
length, they had ended in silence and hard 
voting. When other questions of Parlia- 
mentary reform were brought before the 
House, there was no want of eloquence 
against them on the part of their oppo- 
nents}; but the moment the ballot was men- 
tioned, hon. Members became perfectly 
mute. They shied and dogged the ques- 
tion by every means in their power. When 
Mr. Ward brought forward his Motion on 
the subject, in 1842, the same complaint 
was made, and the great difficulty then, as 
now, was to get the Government on their 
legs. The consequence was that people 


believed that they opposed the measure for 
other reasons than those which they as- 
signed, and the people were ready enough 


to assign reasons for them. The people 
believed that they opposed the measure 
solely because they could not endure to see 
the upper classes and the aristocracy shorn 
of their undue and unconstitutional influ- 
ence. The course he intended to pursue 
on the present occasion was to meet some 
of the objections which had been most 
lately put on record as arguments against 
the measure. He found that they had a 
fresh opponent in the field. He found that 
they had to contend with the right hon. 
Baronet the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department. That right hon. Gen- 
tleman was formerly a supporter of this 
measure. The brilliant eloquence, the 
acute logical powers of that right hon. 
Baronet, made him an undesirable oppo- 
nent; while his high character, and the 
important position he held in Her Majes- 
ty’s Councils, made his example most dan- 
gerous. It was for this latter reason that, 
feeling as he did his incompetence to cope 
with such an adversary, with some hesita- 
tion he had resolved to deal with the apos- 
tacy of the right hon. Gentleman, and to 
ask him to explain some parts of his con- 
duct on this question. He begged to say 
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that he did not assume for 4 moment thi 
any Gentleman was compelled always to 
remain of the same opinion. Grave states. 
men and right hon. Gentlemen on both 
sides of the House had changed their opip. 
ions frequently, and with their opinions had 
changed their votes; and he must say, as 
an humble individual, that he had thought 
them perfectly right. There was the ques. 
tion of the corn laws, for instance, upon whith 
the noble Lord the Member for London, the 
right hon. Baronet the Member for Tam. 
worth, the right hon. Gentleman the Mem. 
ber for Ripon, and other great statesmen, had 
changed their opinions and votes; but; be. 
fore they did so, they gave that House, the 
country, and their constituents the most coti- 
plete, elaborate, and anxious explanation; 
and he submitted that if they had not adopt- 
ed that course they would have appeared, 
in the face of the country, as so many un- 
equivocal and naked rats. He (Mr. Ber. 
keley) therefore maintained that hon, Mem. 
bers who changed their opinions on so im- 
portant a question as the ballot ought to 
follow a similar course, and give to the 
House and the country a most complete 
and ample explanation. Now, how stood 
the facts of the case? In 1848, when he 
(Mr. Berkeley) had the honour to propose, 
and the great luck in that House to carry, 
a resolution in favour of the ballot, the 
right hon. Gentleman the Home Seeretaty 
did not vote. The friends of the Motion 
first became aware of the loss they had sus- 
tained by reading that melancholy obituary 
of departed Reformers—the division-list of 
the House. The right hon. Gentleman ap- 
peared in the House on that occasion; but, 
like the phantoms in Macbeth, ‘come like 
shadows, so depart,’’ he came like a shadow 
and so departed—he pointed to his vote 
and glided noiselessly out of the lobby. 
When the hon. Member for Montrose 
brought forward the general question of 
reform, he (Mr. Berkeley) ventured to ar- 
raign the silent system, and then they had 
the right hon. Gentleman’s explanation. 
And what did it amount to? It seemed 
that in 1838 the right hon. Gentleman 
voted with Mr. Grote in favour of the bal. 
lot, and when Mr. Ward brought forward 
the question in 1842 he voted with hiim 
also. The right hon, Gentleiian said, 
that his reason for so voting was, that he 
then represented a constituency (Devon 
port) where undue influences prevailed, 
and that therefore he had been induced to 
give his reluctant support to the ballot. In 
1847, however, the right hon, Gentlemaa 
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pecamé Member for Northumberland, and 


ag that was a pure constituency—as he 
qasthen breathing wholesome air—and as 
he had at length escaped from the foul at- 
mosphere of Devonport, he thought it right 
to tirn round and vote against the ballot; 
the reason he assigned being, that public 
opition had of late acted so powerfully 
upon the upper classes that they had be- 
come politically virtuous. Surely never 
before had such a reason been given by 
any statesman for a vote. It had been 
laid down by Burke, that when a Member 
entered the House of Commons, he entered 
it a8 Member for all England, and that he 
should not attempt to legislate for the 
county, city, or borough which returned 
him, but for the community at large. He 
(Mr. Berkeley) left the House to say, whe- 
ther, upon this principle, the right hon. 
¢entleman’s reason for his vote on the sub- 
ject of the ballot would hold water. He 
begged to call the attention of the Govern- 
ment to another extraordinary circumstance 
connected with the house of Grey. In 
1837, Lord Howick, then Member for 
Northumberland, now Earl Grey, voted 
against the ballot, the reason he assigned 
for doing so being the same as that now 
his right hon. Relative, 


assigned by 
namely, the increased political virtue of 


the tipper classes. In 1841, however, 
the noble Lord, having been defeated in an 
election contest for Northumberland, turned 
short round upon his former opinions about 
the inereasing purity of the upper classes, 
aid showed that he had been talking non- 
sense on the subject, for at the declara- 
tion of the poll at Alnwick the noble Lord 
made @ most sweeping and unmeasured at- 
tack upon the Duke of Northumberland, 
Lord Tankerville, and his opponent,. Lord 
Ossulston, for unworthy trickery, for un- 
sertipulously violating their promises, and 
fot tinduly influencing the electors. [The 
hon. Member read extracts from JZansard, 
from the noble Lord’s speech at Alnwick, 
as quoted by Mr. Ward in his speech on 
the ballot in 1842.] Mr. Ward on that 
oeeasion claimed the noble Lord as a pro- 
selyte, and challenged him to support him 
with his vote, The noble Lord, however, 
contented himself with walking out of the 
House without voting atall. It appeared, 
therefore, that the test of purity of political 
opition in the mind of the family of Grey 
vas a Northumberland election. Ifa Grey 
were rejected, straightway the community 
was plunged into the depths of vice; if a 
Grey were successful, the electors were 
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immediately full of virtue. But now as to 
the fact of the increased politital purity 
said to be grown among the upper classes. 
There was a Committee which inquired into 
the corruption of the franchise in 1836. 
That Committee had evidence laid before 
it from all parts of England and Ireland, 
evidence which it was impossible for any 
one who had not actually read it to con- 
ceive. In 1848 he had quoted in extenso 
from that evidence, and proved that a ge- 
neral state of demoralisation characterised 
all elections at which anything of party 
spirit prevailed; and succeeded in estab- 
lishing cases not to be upset—and he de- 
fied the right hon. Gentleman to upset 
them—of the grossest intimidation, cor- 
ruption, and malversation, in every possi- 
ble way, of the franchise. As an appendix 
to the report of that Committee, he had 
quoted the evidence seriatim, taken before 
almost every one of the Election Commit- 
tees from that time to this-—evidence prov- 
ing that the same demoralisation, the same 
intimidation, the same corruption prevailed 
in 1848 and 1849, as in 1836. He would 
ask, which was to be believed in preference, 
the bald but bold assertions of individual 
Menibers, be their position what it might, 
or the evidence on oath taken before so 
many Committees, backed by the distinct 
statements of facts adduced by other Mem- 
bers of the House whenever the subject had 
been discussed? There was the distinct 
evidence of the hon. Member for Birming- 
ham in 1848 and 1849, who stated, of his 
own knowledge, that no election for the 
great city he represented ever took place 
without at least 1,000 of the electors being 
prevented from voting by intimidation. The 
hon. Member did not mention the many 
hundred other electors, who on all those 
occasions did vote upon intimidation and 
against their consciences. The hon. 
Member who seconded his Motion in 
1849—the Member for Macclesfield — 
showed, from his own experience, the 
state of intimidation into which the metro- 
polis was plunged at every election ; and 
he had himself given, on the same occa- 
sion, examples of the intimidation prac- 
tised at particular elections. He chal- 
lenged the right hon. Gentleman to show 
to the House what increase in political 
virtue had taken place in the upper classes 
in 1848, 1849, and 1850, that should 
supersede the goodness and expediency of 
the ballot, which he himself admitted, in 
1838 and 1842. He presumed that the 
right hon. Gentleman would have the tact 
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to avoid, on the present occasion, the ob- 
solete claptrap that formerly served a turn 
—about the unmanliness and the un-Eng- 
lingshness, and so forth, of the ballot— 
the twaddle about its being cowardly to 
give a vote and conceal its object. The 
right hon. Gentleman must see that he 
might as well suggest it as cowardice for a 
man to use his watch and then conceal it, 
since the political intimidator and bully 
had no more right to your vote than the 
pickpocket to your watch. Nor, he con- 
ceived, would the right hon. Gentleman 
venture to suggest that the English people 
were less fitted now than in 1842 for the 
ballot, after the proofs which the Govern- 
ment had received of the sound sense, in- 
telligence, good feeling, and loyalty of that 
people, in times of great excitement abroad, 
and sedition, nay, of rebellion at home. 
Perhaps, indeed, the right hon. Gentleman 
might contemplate the proposition that the 
people were less anxious about the matter 
now, because they did not so earnestly agi- 
tate the question. Let the right hon. Gen- 
tleman beware of such an argument as 
that, lest he confirmed what was said 
against his Government—that it refused 
to reason what it yielded to agitation— 
lest he justified the character of the Whigs 
given by that straightforward nobleman 
the Marquess of Anglesea, that they were 
a kind of tide-waiting legislators—that 
they floated in on the tide of reform, stop- 
ped when it became slack water, and 
floated back with the ebb. To those hon. 
Gentlemen who were now to carry out the 
Marquess of Anglesea’s graphic metaphor, 
punting their boats about in slack water 
on this question, he would give the earnest 
advice to reflect maturely on the position 
of things in this year, 1850. The threat 
of Gentlemen on the Opposition benches to 
appeal to the country must be ringing in 
their ears; and, ringing there, it could 
not but bring to their minds the last ap- 
peal of the same sort which led to the 
general election, under the contending 
banners of free trade and protection, in 
1841, and to the results of that contest. 
If the appeal then was an appeal to de- 
moralisation, what would an appeal now 
be? It would be an appeal in which 
wealth and power, putting on the screw 
to its last round, would override the towns, 
and stalk over the counties, trampling on 
the chartered rights of the tenant farmers 
more boldly, more basely, more unblush- 
ingly than ever. It would be an appeal 
to strength to dictate to weakness—an 
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appeal to wealth to deal with poverty— 
an appeal to the House of Lords to eleg 
the House of Commons. He would say 
one word as to the vain attempts of recent 
legislation to deal with the least of the 
evils of the present electoral system—the 
evil of overt bribery. They had made lays 
stringent enough against overt bribery, 
but they had entirely omitted the preven. 
tion of secret bribery, and of that intinj. 
dation by exclusive dealing, which eon. 
tained within itself the principle of bribery, 
They had, in short, strained at the gnat, 
and swallowed the camel. Exclusive deal. 
ing was the right arm of intimidation—the 
essence of bribery, in its very worst form, 
In the case of simple bribery you gave a 
man a reward for selling his conscience; 
you, perhaps, saved him and his family from 
ruin, from starvation, and in some cases a 
positive good might accrue, though no er- 
cuse might be taken as an extenuation, 
But in exclusive dealing you punished, 
you perhaps ruined, a man and his family, 
because he followed the dictates of his 
conscience, and there could be no doubt 
which was the worse offence. Again, they 
had passed a measure by which it was im- 
possible for a man to stand against treach- 
ery and rascality ; he referred to their law 
of agency, under which agency was de- 
finable to be a man’s walking arm-in-arm 
with a candidate, or being seen in his com- 
mittee-room, or placarding one of his bills, 
or wearing his colours, and so on, the fur- 
ther fact of any such person afterwards 
giving a sovereign to an elector being 
deemed sufficient to eject a candidate, if 
elected, from his seat. He had on this 
point consulted many of the most eminent 
election agents, and they were unanimously 
of the opinion that, under this law, after a 
general election, there would be more 
seats unjustly declared void on petition 
than had ever been declared void before, 
justly or unjustly, from the utter vague- 
ness, and unlimited extent, of the defini 
tion, and the wide field given to stimula 
tion of agency. He had urged this ques 
tion on the House in the honest conviction 
that it was a measure due to the people of 
England, to the constituencies who elee 
that House, as a measure called for by 
justice and by humanity; and he now com- 
mitted his short sketch to them, prepared 
to receive counter conviction from any man 
who could furnish him with it. 

Motion made, and Question put— 

“ That leave be given to bring in a Bill to pre 
tect the Parliamentary Electors of Great Brita 
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and Ireland from undue influence, by the use of 
the Ballot.” 

Lorn DUDLEY STUART seconded 
the Motion. His hon. Friend had en- 
jeared himself to the people by his able, 
myielding, and not always unsuccessful, 
advocacy of this most important principle. 
For be it remembered that there was now, 
on the Journals of the House of Commons, 
aresolution to the effect that, in the elec- 
tion of Members of Parliament, the votes 
of the electors ought to be taken by way of 
ballot. He believed that this was the darling 
measure of the people, and that it was one 
towhich they were most justly entitled. It 
was demanded alike by all who possessed 
and by all who sought the franchise, as the 
oly means of giving them the secure exer- 
ciseof that franchise. Without the ballot, 
the elector could never substantially enjoy 
the vote which the constitution gave him. 
The ballot was alike his due, whether he 
caimed the franchise as a trust, as a right, 
oras@ privilege. In relation to its char- 
acter as a trust, it was objected that those 
who so exercised being responsible for its 
exercise to the non-electors, could not con- 
sistently conceal its application ; but this 
argument, at all events, could not be justly 


held by those who resisted an extension of 
the franchise on the ground that the peo- 
plewere not yet fitted for it; since, if they 
were not fit to vote, they were equally un- 


fit to control a vote. If, any persons 
doubted the extent to which undue influ- 
ence prevailed, he would ask them to look 
at the different constituencies, and see 
whether there were any in which numerous 
electors did not abstain from voting through 
fear of incurring the displeasure of influ- 
ential individuals, or from the hope and 
expectation of some reward. Now, the 
ballot would, on the one hand, prevent in- 
timidation, while on the other hand it would 
prevent the possibility of corruption. He 
felt it difficult to believe in the sincerity of 
those who opposed the ballot on the ground 
that it would promote deception and en- 
courage a spirit of disingenuousness, and 
that it would be found ineffectual for the 
object it was intended to accomplish. He 
believed the opposition offered to the ballot 
arose from a love of power. Its opponents 
could not divest themselves of a notion that 
they had a right to direct and govern the 
Votes of those who lived on their estates, 
or with whom they dealt. They were 
awerse to the measure because they had 
n0 confidence in the people, and they had 
00 confidence in themselves. They talked 
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about the just influence of property ; but 
what was the just influence of property ? 
It was this—that when a possessor of pro- 
perty was a humane and considerate man, 
he would be respected and looked up to 
by those around him, who would be anxious 
to know his opinions, and who would pro- 
bably in most cases be guided by his views; 
but anything beyond that was tyranny. 
If it were considered desirable that pro- 
| perty should have more influence, that 
| House had better pass a law providing that 
people should have votes in proportion to 
| their property. That would be preferable 
| to the present system, which pretended to 
| give people votes, but which was nothing 
better than a mockery and delusion. It 
was said that the ballot would be ineffec- 
tual to accomplish the object it was in- 
tended to effect. He would admit that 
that might perhaps happen in some small 
places; but the conclusion to which he came 
was, that the franchise ought not to be con- 
tinued in such small places, but that larger 
bodies ought to be invested with the right 
of electing Members of Parliament. He 
| would not say that he considered the ballot 
| would be a panacea for all evils, or that it 
|might not be attended with some disad- 
vantages as well as with great advantages. 
He was not in favour of doing things in 
secret, and he thought it would be much 
better if all electors had the manliness and 
independence to exercise their franchise, 
without deferring to the influence of others, 
and also if persons in the higher classes 
were too high-minded to stoop to intimida- 
tion and corruption. But they were to 
legislate for men, not as they ought to be, 
but as they are; and when he knew 
the situation to which families had been 
reduced because electors had given their 
votes conscientiously, he considered that 
they ought not to call upon men to make 
such sacrifices for the enjoyment of the 
privilege or right which the constitution 
had placed in their hands. It was said 
that the ballot would be useless, because 
the electors would themselves divulge in 
what way they had voted; but was it likely, 
when it was important to a man that his 
vote should not be known, that he would 
be so great a fool as to proclaim for 
whom it had been given? He (Lord D. 
Stuart) thought, however, that it was 
likely, after a time, that the habit of con- 
cealing votes would be laid aside. He be- 
lieved that if they had the ballot the rich 
and powerful would by degrees abandon 
their attempts to tyrannise and to corrupt; 
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that things would then be placed upon a | 
better footing; and that the people would | 
not be anxious to conceal their votes. In 

the recent discussions on the Irish fran- 

chise, they had heard something from hon. 

Gentlemen opposite of the leaven of democ- 

racy, and of that House proceeding in a 

downward course. He was not afraid of | 
the leaven of democracy; he wanted the 

people to have the constitutional right of | 
electing their own representatives, and he | 
considered that, when that Ilouse was 

really and truly elected by the people, and 

was more in harmony with their wishes and 

desires, so far from being lowered it would 

be greatly elevated. He believed that the 

ballot would tend to the general welfare | 
and benefit of the nation; and the Motion 
before the House had therefore his hearty 
concurrence. 

Sir G. GREY said, he would not oc- 
cupy the attention of the House for more 
than a few minutes; but as the Mover of 
the resolution had devoted a considerable | 
portion of his speech to a review of | 


his (Sir G. Grey’s) conduct upon this | 
question, he would in a very few sentences 
gratify the hon. Gentleman’s curiosity, by | 
informing him what were the opinions he 
entertained, and what course he intended 


to take on the Motion before the House. 
He differed from that hon. Gentleman in 
his estimate of the importance of the 
ballot. He (Sir G. Grey) never had 
stated that he considered the question one 
of vast importance; and when he had sup- 
ported a Motion for the ballot, he had said 
that he had no great confidence in the 
success of the plan. He had supported it, 
however, in deference to the opinions of a 
large body of constituents, to whom he 
owed much, and who had given him most 
disinterested support. That constituency, | 
by petitions addressed to that House, had | 
certainly persuaded him of their desire to | 
obtain the ballot as a protection for some | 
of their number, with regard to whom he | 
stated at the time that he thought undue | 
influence had been exercised, and for | 
whom he endeavoured, in the absence of | 
other means, to procure the protection | 
they required. He agreed very much in | 
the opinion which had been expressed a! 


few nights ago by the hon. Member for | 


Middlesex, that the advantages and evils | 
of the ballot were both greatly exag- | 
gerated. The more he had heard the} 
question argued, and the more pera Pea 
tion he had given to it, the more satisfied 


he was that so far from preventing bri- 
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bery, the ballot, if adopted, would in gome 
constituencies greatly facilitate the eom. 
mission of wholesale bribery, and in most 
constituencies would render it difficult to 
bring home acts of bribery to particular 
parties. At the same time he thought 
there were cases where the power of giving 
secret votes might enable honest yoters to 


exercise the franchise according to their 


own judgment and conscience, free from 
external control. He believed, however, 
that in the vast majority of cases the bal. 
lot, if adopted, would be wholly inopen- 
tive. He did not think it would be a 
panacea for intimidation or bribery, He 
considered that publicity was of the very 
essence of our elective franchise, He 


| would say nothing about the ballot being 


English or un-English, but it was noto- 
rious to all who had had any experience 
in contested elections that the record of 
the vote is not, in 99 cases out of 100, 
the first indication of the intention and 
opinions of the voter. Where the political 
opinions of candidates were marked and 
distinct, and where the great majority 


‘of the electors were politically divided 


into marked and distinct classes, the re- 


| lative strength of parties was well known, 


and the candidates knew upon what 
He believed that 
if secret voting were adopted, publicity 
would still remain as the very essence of 
our electoral system. The question, then, 


was—whether it was necessary or expe- 


| dient to adopt the ballot for the protection 


of a minority of voters? He had stated 
that, on the occasion which had been re- 
ferred to, he had, in deference to the er- 


pressed wishes of his constituents, but 
| with hesitation and 


reluctance, given 
his support to the purpose for the adop- 
tion of the remedy they had suggested. 
The hon. Member for Bristol had said 
that he (Sir G. Grey) stated last year 
that the political virtue and purity of the 
upper classes had so far increased that 
he (Sir G. Grey) thought the ballot no 
longer necessary. The hon. Gentleman 
had invented that speech for him. He had 
used no such expression. What he had 
said was, that of late years the growing 
influence of public opinion had produced a 
much more powerful check than formerly 
existed against the use of those undue 
means which had been frequently exer- 
cised with a view to induce electors t 
vote contrary to their opinions. The 
hon. Gentleman would see that that was 4 
totally different thing from extolling politi- 
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eal virtue and purity. He (Sir G. Grey) 
had spoken of public opinion as expressed 
through the press, in the country, and in 
that House, and of the exposure which 
followed attempts to intimidate or corrupt 
electors; and he believed that this af- 
forded a better security than any law 
that could be adopted by the Legislature 
for altering the mode of voting. He be- 
lieved that if they were to adopt the ballot, 
they would not protect that class of elec- 
tors who, with known political opinions, 
wished to abstain from voting. Their 
opinions being known, electors might still 
be prevented from voting, or compelled 
to vote by undue influence. With re- 
gard to the various lights in which the 
franchise was regarded, he differed from 
those who treated it as a mere priyi- 
lege, for he considered the franchise, not 
asa mere privilege, but as a trust con- 
ferred for the benefit of the community, 
and there was much force in the argu- 
went that should therefore be exercised 
in the face of the community. These 
considerations induced him, in the exercise 
of his own judgment, which he felt bound 
to follow, under the present circumstances 
of the country, when there was no indica- 
tin of any earnest desire for the ballot, 
when there was no expression of public 
opinion on the subject, and when he be- 
lieved the people generally did not desire 
it~although the hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Bristol had by a lucky accident, 
carried his Motion by a narrow majo- 
rity last year—to decline to concur with 
the hon. Gentleman in the change he pro- 
posed—a change which he (Sir G. Grey) 
believed would confer advantages upon a 
very small portion of the community, and 
vhich advantages would, in his opinion, be 
counterbalanced by the evils with which it 
vould be attended. 

Mr. M. GIBSON, amid loud eries of 
“Divide!” said, that this was by far too 
important a question to be decided without 
discussion. It seemed there was impatience 
_ atthe slightest discussion on the question 
of reform, Why, hon. Gentlemen opposite 
ad called for a division before the right 
hon, the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department had an opportunity of declar- 
ng the yiews of the Government. [Sir 

- Grey; My own views only.] He was 
glad to hear that the ballot was to be an 
open question. Now, he wished to make a 
temark to agricultural Members especially, 
¥ho seemed so impatient. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Buckinghamshire had lately ex- 
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patiated much on the importance of having 
the independent voice of the tenant far- 
mers of England expressed in Parliament. 
The hon. Member was desirous that the 
opinions of that class should be obtained 
free from all external influences, and that 
they should be treated as an intelligent and 
independent body of men. He (Mr. Gib- 
son) was prepared to treat them in that 
spirit; and for that purpose he would give 
them the protection of the ballot, in order 
that they might give their unbiassed votes 
atelections. The right hon. the Secretary 
of State had said, that when he voted for 
the ballot, he had done so in deference to 
the generally expressed opinion of those 
electors who sent him to that House; and 
he (Mr. Gibson) could tell hon. Members 
opposite that if they adopted a similar line 
of conduct—if they yoted in deference to 
the opinion of the tenant farmers, they 
would also yote for the ballot. The right 
hon. the Secretary of State had said the 
ballot would be inoperative in the great 
majority of cases. If so, where was the 
danger of making the experiment ? But it 
could hardly be called an experiment, see- 
ing that it was in full operation in many 
other countries; and he would yenture to 
say, that in no country wherein it had been 
adopted, would you find the electoral body 
willing to relinquish it. But with regard 
to its being inoperative in the great majo- 
rity of cases, it was for the sake of the 
minority by whom it was required that his 
hon. Friend brought it forward. It was 
precisely for that minority of cases, where 
undue influence was exercised, that the 
ballot was required. Therefore to say that 
it was inoperative in the great majority of 
cases was to say nothing. You might ap- 
ply the same rule to your police or your 
criminal law, that in the great majority 
of cases they were inoperative. The ques- 
tion was, did they not come into operation 
in those particular cases where the protec- 
tion of police and of law was required ? 
What he asked was this—what public ad- 
vantage did you attain by compelling men 
to make known their votes? The adyo- 
eates of the present system of open yoting 
said that a man must give his vote under 
certain restrictions, one restriction being 
that he should be compelled to publish it 
to all the world. But if you established 
such a restriction, you were bound to show 
its advantages. Was a man to vote as he 
wished, or was he not? That was the 
question. He believed that the House 
would say, that every man was to vote ac- 
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cording to his conscience. Well, then, if 
by your compulsory publicity you com- 
pelled a man to vote otherwise than he 
would have voted, had he the protection of 
the ballot, you violated the principle on 
which you had given him the vote—name- 
ly, that of voting according to his con- 
science and understanding. If, on the 
other hand, publicity had no effect, and a 
man voted publicly as he would have done 
secretly, then the restraint in question was 
inoperative. In either case, therefore, 
there was no argument for the continuance 
of the compulsory publicity of a man’s 
vote. In the former instance the restraint 
was oppressive, in the latter it was inope- 
rative, and therefore on both grounds it 
ought to be got rid of. There was another 
argument which appeared to him of im- 
portance, and it was this, that if candidates 
knew that the electoral body could exer- 
cise their own free choice, and act upon 
their convictions, when voting for Mem- 
bers of Parliament, they (the candidates) 
would no longer appeal to a mere unthink- 
ing cry or clap-trap agitation. Every can- 
didate, thus knowing that every voter was 
at liberty to vote as he thought fit, would 
more maturely consider the subjects on 
which he had to address the constituency. 
The result would be a change for the bet- 
ter in hustings specches, and the introduc- 
tion of a higher and more considerate tone 
to political expositions. The electors would 
also be induced to give greater considera- 
tion to political questions, and feel more in- 
terest in their investigation. It was a fact, 
which he could vouch for, that many men 
at present would rather know nothing of 
the political questions of the day than be 
informed of them, and felt a great reluc- 
tance to investigate them, simply because 
by being ignorant of the course they were 
about to take, they avoided the risk of 
having their convictions running counter 
to their interests. On these grounds, with 
the view of improving the political intelli- 
gence of the people, of improving also the 
character of the speeches and appeals of 
candidates, and believing that it would 
create greater tranquillity at elections by 
doing away with mobbing and other such 
proceedings, by which men were deterred 
from the ordeal of passing through two 
lines of opposing voters in order to record 
their votes, he held that the electoral body 
ought to possess the protection of the 
ballot. 

Mr. J. WILLIAMS said, representing 
as he did in that House a large portion of 
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that particular class of Her Majesty’s sub. 
jects who desired to be enabled to use the 
franchise, without the permission and no 
under the compulsion or control of their 
landlords or their customers—deeming it to 
be his bounden duty to speak their senti. 
ments, whenever this, to them most import. 
ant, subject should be brought forward— 
he had felt much pleasure when his hon, 
Friend the Member for Bristol last Ses. 
sion asked leave to bring in a Bill, in gee. 
onding his Motion, and boldly expressing 
his sentiments on the question. He could 
now, as he did then, corroborate to the 
utmost extent his statements of the dis. 
graceful state of thraldom in which the 
inhabitants of this metropolis, as well as 
other cities and boroughs, were plunged ; 
and he was enabled to point out the de. 
moralisation of constituencies in Wales, 
his native country, under the influence of 
the landlords. Well had the hon. Men. 
ber called attention to the fact, that al- 
though for the last few years the screws 
and engines of compulsion had not been 
resorted to, unless in particular instances, 
with that fierce determination which mark- 
ed their use in times of great political 
excitement; yet it was a miserable argu- 
ment to pretend that, therefore, corruption 
and intimidation had gone out of fashion. 
Let the aristocracy now, if they could, stir 
up an election, and the same scenes would 
be enacted which he had ventured to de. 
scribe last Session. Carriages, with their 
titled occupants, would roll from door to 
door, as they did in 1841; the threats 
and cajolery of ladies being carried to 4 
much greater extent with tradesmen than 
their male relatives dared to go. Now, as 
a plain man, but he trusted an honest one, 
he confessed that he was utterly unable to 
comprehend how hon. Members could de- 
fend the present system. Why would they 
not be candid, and say that it was folly to 
entrust the present class of voters with the 
franchise, but that a man should vote so 
many times, according to his property! 
He could understand that, although he 
should not approve of it. But that they 
should by law qualify one set of men to 
elect representatives, and then permit that 
privilege to be usurped by another, did 
seem to him to be a state of things con 
trary to reason and common sense. It was 
in vain to deny that state of things. In 
the country the landlord was always ¢cal- 
vassed first. Mr, Ward showed this when 
he brought the question forward, a 

proved the fact, that where estates changed 
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hands, all the unfortunate creatures on! 
those estates who had a right to vote, | Department adverted. 
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the right hon. Secretary of the Home 
He (Mr. Heald) 


from being Tories became Whigs, and then | thought he knew his own borough (Stock- 
again Tories, according to the politics of | port) as well as any Gentleman who had 


their master. 


Why, how much better for | ever represented it, and he was perfectly 


an auctioneer to put up an estate, and de- | prepared to state publicly and to maintain 


scribe a fine property, well timbered and 
watered, abounding in natural productions 
—pheasants, hares, rabbits, pike, trout, 
and electors, the market and polling place 
at a convenient distance—than the bare- 
faced system of intimidation carried on 


under the pretence of tenants at will being | 


free political agents. Of all practices most 
abhorrent to an Englishman was this sys- 
tem of intimidation, openly repudiated, but 
quietly winked at and encouraged. We 
have have had this system maintained too 
long, by thorough-going Tories and half- 
going Whigs, until it has become a scandal 
and disgrace to a civilised nation. In these 
times of change they knew not how soon 
they might be called before their constitu- 
ents. It was, therefore, the duty of those 
who believed in the virtue of an honest and 
fair return to knock off the shackles from 
the wrists of those appointed to elect them, 
to extend the suffrage to its permitted 
limits by allowing men to vote who now 
refused, and give the middle and working 
classes the power of expressing their real 
opinions. It was with great pleasure 
that he supported the Motion of his hon. 
Friend. 

Mr. HEALD wished to assign his rea- 
sons for giving a vote adverse to the 
proposition of the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Bristol which appeared to him 
to justify the conclusions to which he had 
arived. He entirely differed from the right 
hon, Gentleman the Member for Manches- 
ter in his argument that this Motion ought 
to be agreed to, on the ground that the 
lectors of this country required the pro- 
tection of the ballot. He (Mr. Heald) did 
not admit that the ballot would be a pro- 
tection; but even supposing that a con- 
siderable portion of the electors of this 
country agreed in opinion ‘with the right 
hon. Gentleman, his answer was, that 
the general electoral body did not ask 
for it. He would venture to state, without 
fear of contradiction, that the electoral 
body of this country prided themselves too 
much on having it known distinctly what 
class of principles they maintained, and 
who were their favourite candidates on the 
oeasion of a contested election. It ap- 
peared then to reduce itself to this, that it 
vas the cause of that minority to which 
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it, that not merely four-fifths of the consti- 
tuency of the borough he had the honour 
to represent, but nine-tenths of the con- 
stituency of the whole empire, did not, as 
they could not, want the ballot either for 
protection or secrecy, without being pre- 
pared at once to abandon all their long es- 
tablished tastes and usages. They must 
feel that it would be a reflection on their 
integrity, on their honesty, not to avow, 
by the public record of their vote, what 
were their peculiar feelings on great politi- 
cal questions, and he honoured that principle. 
He was not disposed to part with any essential 
feature of our English national character. 
He was not ashamed himself of any vote 
he had ever given, and he knew this, that, 
having to meet a popular constituency on 
the hustings, and being examined as a can- 
didate for their suffrages on such occa- 
sions, and having his political views pub- 
licly canvassed, he had a right, on the other 
hand, to be dealt with openly and in a 
manner consistent with English feelings 
and usages. But there was a minority, he 
was sorry to be compelled to admit, in all 
our constituencies, whether county or bo- 
rough, that was to be regarded in a very 
different view; and he had heard it con- 
tended in that House, that this minority 
required the ballot for their protection. 
Now, what was that minority in our va- 
rious constituencies? His experience for 
thirty years had proved to him, and he 
hoped to be corrected if he were wrong, 
that it was a nondescript portion of our 
constituencies—a party, which at most of 
our closely-contested elections, hesitated 
to declare their principles if they had any, 
and to secure whose votes the conflict of 
parties was kept up until nearly the close 
of the poll. He did not charge it upon 
the candidate, but upon the conduct of 
a very small minority; who, wanting 
manliness to act upon their convictions, 
waited until the fate of an election was 
hanging in the balance before they commit- 
ted themselves. He asked the House and 
the country whether they were prepared to 
give up a long-established system merely 
to meet the wishes of that small, and, as 
he hoped, still diminishing minority? If 
the House differed with him in opinion, 
his judgment should bow to theirs; but 
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the sooner the country was relieved—and 
he said this without qualification or hesi- 
tation—from the importunities of that small 
portion of the community, the freer would 
be the votes and the more permanent their 
hopes of the constituencies of this em- 


ire. 
. Mr. BRIGHT said, it would be ex- 
tremely satisfactory if the very favourable 
character which the hon. Gentleman gave 
of his own constituents could be received 
as a fair one of the electoral body gene- 
rally. The hon. Gentleman represented 
Stockport—a borough certainly not re- 
markable for its purity, nor for the little 
cost of its elections, but somewhat re- 
markable for the tumultuous and disgrace- 
ful proceedings by which several of its 
elections had been characterised. He knew 
something of that borough, and would let 
the House know something of it also. 
Crossing the enormous viaduct by which 
the North Western Railway traversed that 
town, the passenger might observe on 
either side several large mills and tall 
chimneys. Indeed it was well known that 
Stockport was almost entirely supported 
by its cotton trade, and that many of the 
owners of these mills employed from 500 
to 2,000 persons each in carrying on their 
business. Now, not only over these, but 
likewise over nearly all the tradesmen in 
the town who supplied the hundreds of 
articles required in the wear and tear of 
those large manufactories, did the owners 
exercise a direct influence, for a large em- 
ployer was, in fact, like the great landed 
proprietor with numerous tenants and la- 
bourers dependent on him. He was him- 
self much in the position he was describ- 
ing. He employed large numbers of per- 
sons who at frequent stated intervals at- 
tended at his counting-house to receive 
payment and orders—men employed at 
subsidiary trades and manufactories. As 
a matter of course, that species of influence 
which the ballot was intended to guard 
against, existed to a large extent in such 
cases; and it was left wholly to the mo- 
rality and conscientiousness of the parties 
having that influence, whether it was ex- 
ercised or not against the rights of the 
electors who were subject to it. He was 
not about to say that the employers at 
Stockport were less pure or less disposed 
to exercise their influence than those of 
Rochdale, or of this metropolis, or else- 
where. He merely asserted that such an 
influence existed in the hands of men em- 
ploying thousands of persons likely to be 
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affected by it, without charging any onéman 
more than another with abusing it; and he 
asked whether, when party spirit ran high, 
as it often did in small towns, and some 
times where there was really very little ty 
fight about, sometimes through pritate 
and sometimes through personal motives; 
they could lay their hands to their hearts; 
and say, that that influence was not exer. 
cised by candidates and employers eon. 
nected with all political parties. He be. 
lieved that no one could conscientiously 
declare that in the great majority of ele. 
tions, whether for counties or for boroughs, 
particularly where the constituencies were 
limited, such influence had not been exer. 
cised adversely to the independence and 
conscientious voting of the electors. The 
borough of Stockport was no exception. 
The hon. Gentleman said that nine-tenths 
of the electors of that borough did not want 
the ballot. Nine-tenths of the electors did 
not vote for him, and he could not speak for 
more than did vote for him. The hon. 
Member would, perhaps, before long, be 
asked to present a petition from the ma- 


jority of his constituents in favour of the 


ballot. In Lancashire, where all classes 
were as independent as in any portion of 
the kingdom, he (Mr. Bright) could assert 
that the great majority were in favour of 
the ballot; and the principal reason why it 
was refused to them by hon. Gentlemen 
opposite was, because they knew that in 
many instances, were the ballot granted, 
the returns to that House would be very 
different from what they were. He was 
amazed that some hon. Gentlemen who 
talked so much about morality, whio quoted 
all parts of Scripture upon all kinds of 
questions brought forward in that House, 
and who presumed to be the main defend- 
ers of the Church and of that Christianity 
which the Church was supposed to embody 
—he was surprised that they should oppose 
a proposition for removing a system which 
gave rise to immorality, cruelty, and op- 
pression on the part of the powerful and 
wealthy classes, while it caused the humt- 
liation and degradation of the more de- 
pendent classes of electors—a proposition 
to which there was no valid objection, and 
the most that could be said against which 
was, that it would not do all the good its 
advocates promised. The time was not 
far distant when the whole of the repre 
sentative system, of the franchise, 40 
mode of election, would be subjected 1 & 
more thorough investigation and reform. 


They had had one night’s debate on Par 
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juiventtary reform, and they should have 
many more on the subject. Our Parlia- 
mentary representation was so monstrous 
upon the face of it that we were subjected 
to the ridicule of every foreigner who ex- 
unined into it. [Laughter on the opposite 
benches] It would be wise for hon. Gen- 
tlemen instead of raising an unmeaning 
laugh to give some arguments to the House 
infavour of the system they upheld, a sys- 
tem which was ridiculous in theory, and 
which, in practice, was found to occasion 
oteat evils throughout the country. 

Mr. MASTERMAN said, that it was 
very seldom that he trespassed upon the 
attention of the House, and it was with re- 
luctance that he did so in the present in- 
stinee; but as the metropolis had been all 
Inded to in connection with this question, 
he thought it might be expected that he 
should state his views upon the subject of 
the ballot. He was decidedly opposed 


to the practice of secret voting as contra- 
distinguished from open voting, and he 
objected to making that a matter of con- 
cealment—namely, a man’s vote—which 
everybody ought to be made acquainted 
mith, 

Mr. MUNTZ said, that he should give 


his vote in favour of the Motion. The 
hon, Member for Stockport had said that 
oly one-tenth of his constituents were 
anxious for the ballot. The experience he 
(Mr. Muntz) had of the borough of Bir- 
mingham led him to believe that a very 
large proportion of the electors would like 
to have it, and that that proportion con- 
sisted of the most respectable class, princi- 
pally shopkeepers, who did not think it 
just either to themselves or their families 
have the system of open voting conti- 
med. Now, before he happened to be in 
Patliament a sharply-contested election 
took place in Birmingham. In the course 
fit both parties called upon him to see 
some of his workmen. One party said 
there was no use in seeing them, as no 
doubt he (Mr. Muntz) had interfered with 
them a8 master in the exercise of their 
franchise. He told the party that he had 
not done anything of the kind, for he 
thould as soon think of meddling with a 
man's pocket as with his vote, and that, 
however his men might vote, he should not 
employ them the less on that account. 

€ circumstance showed in itself how a 
master could, if he were so inclined, inti- 
midate his mien, and prevent them from en- 
jtying the free use of the right of which 
they were possessed ; because had he gone 
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to any of the men, and said they must 
vote for this or that candidate, they would 
have implicitly obeyed his directions. And 
this was done in every large manufacturing 
town, for the masters were in many ii- 
stances just as tyrannical with regard to 
their men as ladies were in electioneering 
matters with reference to the shopkeepers 
with whom they dealt. He asked hon. 
Gentlemen whether they should leave the 
franchise in such a state as that it be- 
came prejudicial to the interests of those 
who openly and conscientiously exercised 
it? He advised those who travelled on the 
Continent to ask what had been the effect 
of the ballot in Belgium, where it had been 
established in the year 1830. He had in- 
quired about its operation in that country, 
and found not a single instatice in which it 
had operated prejudicially. If it had 
worked well in Belgium, why should it not 
work equally well in England? His own 
belief was that they would never realise the 
independence of the people of this country 
until they had given them vote by ballot. 
Cotone, SIBTHORP did not think it 
worth his while to pay any attention to what 
fell from the hon. Member for Manchester. 
The hon. Member for Birmingham wished 
this country to imitate Belgium, but he 
(Colonel Sibthorp) believed this country 
never would so much degrade itself. There 
was far too much aping of foreign institu- 
tions now-a-days, and Expositions Fran- 
caises, and such like humbugs. He had 
listened with great satisfaction to what had 
fallen from his excellent Friend the Mem- 
ber for the city of London; he wished 
there had been more of it. The hon Mem- 
ber’s integrity of character and unwaver- 
ing consistency made him despise the bal- 
lot. He (Colonel Sibthorp) did not know 
what the First Lord of the Treasury 
thought of the ballot. Perhaps if it would 
relieve him of that Colleague who cost him 
so much uneasiness and trouble in bill- 
making, Baron—Baron—something or 
other—the noble Lord might not be much 
blamed for supporting the Motion. He 
(Colonel Sibthorp) had had the honour of 
a seat in that House for twenty-seven years, 
and during that time he thanked God he 
had never done any act which would lead 
him to wish for the protection of the ballot. 
His conduct had always been there in ac- 
cordance with what he had professed at the 
hustings. He had not been elected for the 
express purpose of opposing a particular 
policy, and then turned round and voted 
for it. And while his conduct was thus 
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open, he believed every one who voted for 
him had as little cause for concealment. 
He did not wish to be supported by the 
subtlety and trickery of an un-English bal- 
lot. He had never bribed a single indivi- 
dual, nor had he influenced a tenant, and 
he never would. He opposed the Motion, 
on the broad honest English principle of 
doing nothing of which to be ashamed. If 
they were to have honest men, good men, 
and proper men in that House, they must 
be chosen by the people openly and fairly, 
and not by substituting a foreign, mean, 
undermining system. 

Mr. HUME said, that hon. Gentlemen 
who expressed so much repugnance to this 
proposal seemed quite to forget that the 
principle was in full force in those clubs of 
which they were themselves members. 
The hon. Member for Stockport had, he 
thought, made a great mistake in what he 
stated regarding his own constituency. He 
thought the hon. Member had _libelled 
them, because he (Mr. Hume) had recently 
communicated to him the resolutions of a 
public meeting held in the hon. Gentle- 
man’s borough, and attended by thousands 
of electors, where the ballot was unanim- 
ously supported. How, therefore, the hon. 
Member could stand up and say that nine- 
tenths of the electors of his borough were 
against the ballot, he confessed he could 
not understand. But the hon. Gentleman 
further stated that the remaining tenth 
were a class of people that could be bought 
any day by anybody. Well, now, give 
them the ballot, and that was the very 
class that could no longer be subjected to 
bribery and corruption. [‘‘Oh, oh!’’] Hon. 
Gentlemen said ‘‘ Oh, oh!’’ but who did 
they think would buy a pig in a poke? 
Hon. Gentlemen opposite had not had the 
courage to attempt to offer any argument 
against this measure: they were merely 
about to give a silent vote without stating 
any reasons for the manner in which they 
would record it. He also thought the hon. 
Member for the city of London mistaken 
as to the feeling of his constituents— 

Mr. MASTERMAN explained that he 
had never said his constituents were against 
the ballot: what he stated was, that he 
had never received any intimation from 
them that they were anxious for it. 

Mr. HUME: He only knew this—that 
the numerous meetings held lately in the 
metropolis all terminated unanimously in 
favour of the ballot. He must say, in 
conclusion, that those who used the ballot 
to protect themselves, acted most unjustly, 
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un-English-like, and unmanly, in refusing 
it to others. 

Mr. HEALD rose to explain. He said 
he was certain that neither the hon. Mem. 
ber for Montrose nor the hon. Member for 
Manchester wished to misrepresent him, 
What he said was, that he believed the 
great body of the constituency of the em. 
pire, including nine-tenths of his own, did 
not require the ballot as a means of pro- 
tection in recording their votes. His ar. 
gument was that such a proportion prided 
themselves in having it known what were 
their distinctive principles, and who was 
their favourite candidate. 

Mr. H. BERKELEY replied: He said, 
he should have occasion only to detain the 
House a few minutes, for he found that he 
had very little to answer. He had first to 
accept the explanation of the right hon, 
Gentleman the Home Secretary. He was 
quite willing to admit that the right hon. 
Gentleman had never used the phrase, 
political virtue; but he had ascribed the 
sentiment to that right hon. Gentleman, 
whose explanation fuily bore him out. 
With respect to the ballot, he never ad- 
mitted that it would be inoperative as 
against bribery: he thought in large eon- 
stituencies it would be a decided preven- 
tive; he was not prepared to assert the 
same in small constituencies, but the ex- 
istence of the latter ought to cease, for 
the ballot could make them no worse than 
they were. He had heard nothing that night 
to shake his opinion as to the ballot being 
perfectly competent to check bribery, and 
put down intimidation; he never pretended 
it was a panacea. The hon. Member for 
Stockport argued against the ballot, as if 
electors were compelled by it to secrecy. 
So far from it they might march with a 
band of musie to poll, proclaiming theie 
votes as they went if they pleased; while 
the elector, to whom secrecy was safety, 
would claim the ballot as his just protee- 
tion. The hon. Member for London had 
talked about the ballot not being necessary 
in London; must he read his (Mr. Berke- 
ley’s) speech in ’48, to show the hon 
Member the exact reverse? The hon 
Member forgot that he (Mr. Berkeley) had 
been chairman of a London election com 
mittee in 1847; he really could not make 
that speech over again—not that the hon. 
Member's friends were one jot worse than 
his opponents. On the present occasion 
he (Mr. Berkeley) trusted that he should 
have the support of all those who h 
hitherto supported the Motion; and he 
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Willcox, B. M. 
Williams, J. 
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Wood, W. P. 
Wyvill, M. 
TELLERS. 
Berkeley, H. 
Stuart, Lord D. 


yould hold up to them the brilliant ex- 
ample of Mr. Ward, who had instigated 
him to take up this important question. 
Mr. Ward had been consistent whether in 
ofice or not, and to prove his conviction of 
the necessity of protecting the elector, one 
of his first acts while serving Her Majesty 
in the Ionian Islands, was to give the peo- 


List of the Nors. 


Acland, Sir T. D. Forbes, W. 
Forester, hon. G. C. W. 


ple the ballot. 


The House divided :—Ayes 121; Noes 


176: Majority 55. 


List of the Ayes. 


Adair, H. E. 

Adair, R. A. S. 
Aglionby, H. A. 
Aleock, T. 
Anderson, A. 
Armstrong, R. B. 
Bagshaw, J. 
Barnard, E. G. 
Berkeley, C, L. G. 
Bernal, R. 

Blake, M. J. 
Blewitt, R. J. 
Bouverie, hon. E. P. 
Boyle, hon, Col. 
Bright, J. 
Brocklehurst, J. 
Brotherton, J. 

Clay, J. 

Clay, Sir W. 
Cobden, R, 

Collins, W. 

Currie, R. 

Dawson, hon. T. V. 
Devereux, J. T’. 
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Duke, Sir J. 
Dunean, Visct, 
Duncan, G. 
Dundas, Adm. 
Ellis, J. 

Enfield, Visct. 
Evans, Sir De L. 
Evans, J. 

Evans, W. 

Ewart, W. 

Fagan, W. 

Fox, W. J. 
Freestun, Col. 
Gibson, rt. hon. T. M. 
Glyn, G. C. 
Greene, J. 
Grenfell, C. P. 
Grenfell, C. W. 
Hall, Sir B. 


Hallyburton, Lord J. F. 


Hardeastle, J. A. 
Harris, R, 

Hastie, A, 
Headlam, T, E, 
Henry, A, 
Heywood, J. 
Heyworth, L. 
Hill, Lord M. 
Hobhouse, 'T, B, 
Hume, J, 
Humphery, Ald. 
Kershaw, J, 


King, hon. P. J. L. 
Langston, J. H. 
Locke, J. 
M‘Cullagh, W. T. 
Meagher, ‘I’. 
Mahon, The O’Gorman 
Mangles, R. D. 
Marshall, W. 
Martin, J. 
Milner, W. M. E, 
Mitchell, T. A. 
Moffatt, G. 
Morris, D. 
Mowatt, F. 
Muntz, G. F. 
Norreys, Sir D. J. 
Nugent, Lord 
O’Connell, M. 
O’Flaherty, A. 
Osborne, R. 
Paget, Lord A. 
Paget, Lord C. 
Paget, Lord G. 
Pechell, Sir G. B. 
Perfect, R. 
Pigott, F. 
Pilkington, J. 
Rawdon, Col. 
Reynolds, J. 
Ricardo, O. 

Rice, E. R. 
Romilly, Col. 
Romilly, Sir J. 
Salwey, Col. 
Scholefield, W. 
Serope, G. P. 
Scully, F. 

Shafto, R. D. 
Smith, J. A. 
Smith, J. B. 
Spearman, H. J. 
Stansfield, W. R. C,. 
Strickland, Sir G. 
Stuart, Lord J. 
Sullivan, M. 
Talbot, J. H. 
Tancred, H. W. 
Tenison, E. K. 
Thicknesse, R. A. 
Thompson, Col. 
Thompson, G, 
Thornely, T. 
Towneley, J. 
Trelawny, J. S. 
Tufnell, H. 
Villiers, hon. C. 
Wakley, T. 





Adderley, C. B. 
Archdall, Capt. M. 
Arkwright, G. 
Armstrong, Sir A, 
Ashley, Lord 
Baines, rt. hon, M. T. 
Bankes, G, 

Baring, H. B. 
Baring, T. 
Barrington, Visct. 
Bateson, T. 
Bennet, P. 
Beresford, W. 
Blackall, S. W. 
Blair, 8. 

Blandford, Marq. of 
Bowles, Adm. 
Bramston, T. W. 
Brisco, M. 
Broadley, H. 
Brockman, E. D. 
Brooke, Lord 
Buck, L. W. 
Buller, Sir J. Y. 
Bunbury, E. H. 
Burrell, Sir C. M. 
Burroughes, H. N, 
Buxton, Sir E. N. 
Cabbell, B. B. 
Campbell, hon, W. F. 
Cardwell, E. 
Carew, W. H. P. 
Castlereagh, Visct. 
Cayley, E. S. 
Childers, J. W. 
Christy, S. 

Clerk, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Clive, hon. R. H. 
Clive, H. B. 
Cobbold, J.C. 
Cocks, T. S. 

Cole, hon. H. A. 
Colebrooke, Sir ‘I’. E. 
Coles, H. B. 
Compton, I. C. 
Cowper, hon. W. F. 
Cubitt, W. 
Denison, J. E. 
Dick, Q. 

Dodd, G. 
Drummond, H. H. 


Duckworth, Sir J. T. B. 


Duff, G. S. 
Duncombe, hon. 0. 
Dundas, G. 

Dunne, Col. 

Du Pre, C. G. 
Edwards, H. 
Fergus, J. 
Ferguson, Sir R. A. 
Filmer, Sir E. 


FitzPatrick,rt.hon.J.W. 


Fitzroy, hon. H. 
Foley, J. H. I. 


Fuller, A. E. 
Gaskell, J. M. 
Gladstone, rt. hn, W.E. 
Gore, W. O. 
Goulburn, rt. hon. H. 
Graham, rt. hon. Sir J, 
Grey, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Grey, R. W. 
Grogan, E. 
Guernsey, Lord 
Halsey, T. P. 
Hamilton, G. A. 
Hamilton, J. H. 
Harcourt, G. G. 
Hatchell, J. 

Heald, J. 
Heathcote, G. J. 
Henley, J. W. 
Herbert, rt. hon. S. 
Hlervey, Lord A. 
Hildyard, R. C. 
Hildyard, T. B. T. 
Hobhouse, rt. hon. Sir J. 
Hodgson, W. N. 
Hogg, Sir J. W. 
Hood, Sir A. 

Hope, A. 

Hornby, J. 

Hotham, Lord 
Howard, Sir R. 
Hughes, W. B. 
Inglis, Sir R. H. 
Jermyn, Earl 
Jocelyn, Visct. 
Johnstone, Sir J. 
Jolliffe, Sir W. G. H. 
Jones, Capt. 

Knox, Col. 
Labouchere, rt. hon. H. 
Lennard, T. B. 
Lewis, G. C. 
Lindsay, hon. Col. 
Littleton, hon. E. R, 
Lockhart, W. 
Mackenzie, W. F. 
Martin, C. W. 
Matheson, Col. 
Maxwell, hon. J. P, 
Melgund, Visct. 
Meux, Sir H. 

Miles, P. W.S. 
Moody, C. A. 
Morgan, O. 
Mulgrave, Earl of 
Mullings, J. R. 
Mundy, W. 

Naas, Lord 
Newdegate, C. N. 
Norreys, Lord 
Oswald, A. 

Packe, C. W. 
Palmer, R. 

Palmer, R. 
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Stanford, J. F. 
Stanley, E. 

Stanley, hon. E, I. 
Stanton, W. H. 
Sturt, H. G. 
Taylor, T. E. 
Thompson, Ald. 
Trevor, hon. G. R. 
Turner, G. J. 
Tyrell, Sir J. T. 
Vane, Lord H. 
Verney, Sir H. 
Vesey, hon. T. 
Waddington, D. 
Waddington, H. S. 
Walpole, a H. 
Walsh, Sir J. B. 
Watkins, Col. L. 
Wegg-Prosser, F. R. 
Wellesley, Lord C. 
Wortley, rt. hon. J. S, 


Palmerston, Visct. 
Patten, J. W. 

Peel, rt. hon. Sir R. 
Peel, F. 

Pelham, hon, D. A. 
Plowden, W. H.C. 
Plumptre, J. P. 
Portal, M. 

Price, Sir R. 
Prime, R. 

Reid, Col. 

Repton, G. W. J. 
Richards, R. 
Rumbold, C. E. 
Russell, Lord J. 
Russell, F. C. H. 
Sott, hon. F. 
Seymour, Lord 
Shelburne, Earl of 
Sibthorp, Col. 
Smollett, A. 
Somerset, Capt. 
Sotheron, T. I. S. 
Spooner, R. 
Stafford, A. 


The House adjourned at a quarter after 
Twelve o’clock. 


TELLERS. 
Howard, Lord E. 
Masterman, J. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, March 8, 1850. 


Minvtes.] Punic Bitts.—3* Party Processions 


(Ireland). 


COMMITTEE OF COUNCIL ON EDUCA- 
TION—THE MEETING AT WILLIS’S 
ROOMS. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE said, 
that he was about to lay on the table of 
the House a number of returns on the 
subject of national education, and that, be- 
fore doing so, he wished to state the rea- 
sons which had induced Her Majesty’s 
Government to order that these returns 
should be furnished. A discussion had 
recently taken place in this House on the 
subject of national education and the be- 
stowal of Government grants for that pur- 
pose; and during that discussion reference 
had been made to certain statements lately 
put forth by a learned gentleman of the 
greatest eminence in the profession of the 
law, and bearing so deservedly high a cha- 
racter, that to any statement made by him 
there must always be necessarily attached 
the highest degree of importance. This 
gentleman had been the chairman of a 
meeting recently held at Willis’s Rooms, 
and in consequence of what had lately 
occurred in this House, he had addressed 
a letter to him (the Marquess of Lans- 
downe), of the terms of which he had no 
reason to complain, but impugning certain 
statements which he (the Marquess of 
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Lansdowne) had made, or was supposed tp 
have made, in this House. Now it yas 
undoubtedly true that one of the state. 
ments to which he (the Marquess of Laps. 
downe) had referred, 9s having been py 
forth at that meeting, he conceived to haye 
originated with the hon. and learned gep. 
tleman himself; and if the reports of the 
terms in which he spoke had been eg. 
rectly given in all the reports of the meet. 
ing, he (the Marquess of Lansdowne) gon. 
ceived it to be a matter of public impor. 
tance that statements so made should be 
contradicted in the most authentic form in 
which they were capable of being contra. 
dicted, namely, by the official papers 
which he held in his hand. The state. 
ments made by the learned gentleman in 
question he took from two different reports 
—the two fullest reports of his speech— 
and these reports represented him as using 
almost the same words. In the Times, 
he was reported as having said— 

“Not a shilling of the public money voted for 
the specific purpose of education was giyen to any 
school, unless it adopted the clauses arbitrarily 
imposed by the Committee of Privy Council,” 
In another newspaper, called the Guardian, 
the report ran thus :— 

“Ts it not the truth that at this very hour not 
one shilling of the public money can be claimed 
by Church schools unless they adopt the clauses 
imposed by the Committee of Privy Council?” 
Now, in the letter of the learned Gentle- 
man he did not positively state whether 
these words had or had not been used by 
him—at all events, he did not deny having 
used them; but he (the Marquess of Lans- 
downe) was willing to believe that if the 
expressions had been employed by the 
learned Gentleman, they had been uttered 
in consequence of misinformation, and with- 
out any intention of misleading the public. 
Still, as the expressions in question had 
been circulated under the sanction of the 
most respectable name of the learned ger- 
tleman of whom he spoke, it was of impor- 
tance that statements so made should be 
contradicted, if they admitted of contradie- 
tion, as they did, and as they were, by the 
papers which he held in his hand—papers 
containing an account of 400 or dl 
schools, not having subscribed to the man- 
agement clauses, but which had, notwith- 
standing received Government grants—# 
also accounts of a great many sebools 
which still received assistance from the 
public purse, and which had come mio 
existence before the clauses had been 
drawn up. 
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Lorn STANLEY had not read the re- 

rtof what had taken place at the meet- 
ing at Willis’s Rooms. It was, however, 
notorious that a great many schools which 
had been established previously to the pro- 
mulgation of the recent orders had received 
large grants of public money; and it might 
be also perfectly true, though he was not 
aware of the fact, that schools not adopt- 
ing the clauses had received assistance in 
the nature of sustentation grants. But 
yhat he thought his learned friend had 
stated, and what undoubtedly was the sub- 
ject of complaint amongst a large body of 
the clergy, was, not that at no time had 
Church schools received assistance without 
subscribing to the clauses; but that at 
present there was an imperative restric- 
tim on the part of the Committee of the 
Privy Council preventing new and non- 
subscribing schools from receiving assist- 
ane. There might, therefore, have been 
an error in the reports; and what his 
learned friend might have meant to state, 
and with truth, was, that it was not now 
competent to Church schools to receive as- 
sistance as regarded the building of these 
schools, unless they had subscribed to the 
management clauses. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE said, 
that the noble Lord avowed that he had 
not read the report, and that, therefore, 
he could not be aware of what the state- 
ment was to which he (the Marquess of 
Iansdowne), by the papers he now laid 
upon the table, gaye the most complete 
refutation. 

Papers laid on the table. 


PARTY PROCESSIONS (IRELAND) BILL. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE moved 
the Order of the Day for the Third Read- 
ing of this Bill. 

The Earn of ELLENBOROUGH mov- 
ed an Amendment on the second and third 
clauses, by taking out the words “ that it 
shall and may be lawful for any magistrate 
(0 proceed to any place where an unlawful 
assembly is about to take place,”’ &c., and 
substituting ‘that it shall be lawful for 
any magistrate,” &e.—his object being to 
leave it optional to the magistrate, and not 
compulsory. 

The LORD CHANCELLOR objected 
to the proposed alteration. It was left op- 
honal to the magistrate whether or not he 
should interfere by force to disperse the 
meeting, because perhaps he might not 
have the means; but when once the meet- 
mg was declared unlawful, those present 
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were under an obligation to disperse, and 
if they refused they might afterwards be 
prosecuted and punished. 

Lorp STANLEY objected to the word- 
ing of the Bill as most ambiguous and cal- 
culated to mislead the magistrates. 

Lorp CAMPBELL said, that the Bill 
was verbatim et literatim the same as had 
been introduced by the noble Lord himself 
when he was Secretary for Ireland, and 
which had been the law of the land for 
many a lung year. 

Amendment withdrawn. 

Lorp BROUGHAM said, he had come 
down purposely to support the Amend- 
ment proposed by his noble Friend (the 
Duke of Wellington) if it were persisted 
in; but he begged to suggest to his noble 
Friend the propriety of withdrawing it, 
for this reason: it was now the 8th day 
of March. It was extremely important 
that the Bill should be passed into a law 
before the 17th, that being one of the days 
on which some of those party processions 
were accustomed to take place in Ireland. 
If the clause against the carrying of arms 
out of doors by any person were passed 
through that House, it might, and indeed 
he had received an intimation which led 
him to believe it very possible that the 
clause would, be opposed so determinedly 
in the other House that, although there 
was no doubt the Bill with the clause would 
be ultimately carried, yet it could not pos- 
sibly be carried in time to have effect as 
law on the approaching 17th. He there- 
fore suggested to his noble Friend that he 
would best subserve the object he had in 
view by withdrawing the clause and intro- 
ducing it in the form of a separate Bill. 
He (Lord Brougham) thought it of such 
exceeding importance that he was deter- 
mined to support it in either form, but he 
thought the separate Bill would be the 
better course. 

The Duke of WELLINGTON moved 
the Amendment of which he had given 
notice, viz.:— 

“ And for the more effectual prevention of all 
assemblages of persons in Ireland, bearing, wear- 
ing, or having amongst them or any of them, any 
fire-arms or other offensive weapons, be it enacted, 
that where any persons, being assembled together 
to the number of three or more, shall bear, wear, 
or have amongst them or any of them, any fire- 
arms or other offensive weapon, it shall be lawful 
for any justice or justices of the peace to seize, or, 
by order to any constable or other person, to cause 
to be seized and detained, for the use of Her Ma- 
jesty, any such fire-arms or other offensive weapon; 
and such justice or other person shall immediately 
after such seizure and detention transmit to the 
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Lord Lieutenant or other chief governor or go- 
vernors of Ireland, or to his or their chief or under 
secretary, a written account of the numbers and 
nature of such fire-arms or other offensive weapons, 
and of the place where, and of the person or per- 
sons from whom, the same were respectively 
seized.” 

He had already given his reasons for 
thinking that the provision which he 
was about to submit to their Lordships 
should be made, to prevent those evils 
which had not been uncommon in Ireland, 
and which had been brought before their 
Lordships in the discussions on the Dolly’s 
Brae affair. It was the common practice 
of both parties to attend such ceremonies 
with arms in their hands, and for one party 
to endeavour by violence and force of arms 
to interrupt those ceremonies. It was his 
wish to prevent such violence from taking 
place in future by enabling magistrates in 
Ireland effectually to prevent those colli- 
sions likely to take place on such occasions. 
The clause, however, of which he had 
given notice, from what had fallen the 
other evening from the noble Marquess, was 
likely to be rejected elsewhere, and as he 
did not wish to delay the present Bill he 
should not press it. 

Lorp BROUGHAM could not conceive 
that the insertion of the clause would re- 
sult in the rejection of the Bill elsewhere. 
The Bill was a good general measure, but 
it was most desirable that they should 
make it as effective as possible. 

The Eart of ELLENBOROUGH re- 
minded their Lordships that this was not 
merely a Bill to puta stop to party proces- 
sions on the 17th of March next, but it 
was a measure for all times, and therefore 
it should be perfect in its powers, and ap- 
plicable to all circumstances of the condi- 
tion of Ireland. That it had been delayed 
until so near the 17th of March, was the 
fault of the Government only; for but for 
their laches it might have been introduced 
and sent up from the Commons at a much 
earlier period; and the argument that it was 
necessary to pass the Bill in order to avoid 
an anticipated collision on the 17th of 
March was, in his opinion, no sufficient 
reason for rejecting the Amendment. From 
what fell from the noble Marquess (the 
Marquess of Lansdowne) when the subject 
was last under discussion, he understood 
him as not dissenting from the proposition 
of the noble Duke altogether, and that he 
held out a hope that if the Amendment 
were not pressed the Motion, would be taken 
up at a future time by the Government. 
Would the noble Marquess now pledge the 
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Government, if the clause were withdrawn 
to bring in a measure for carrying out the 
same object ? If the noble Marquess would 
give such a pledge, the noble Duke would 
be justified in not pressing his claim; but, 
if not, he hoped he would persevere. 
The Marquess of LANSDOWNE was 
certainly not prepared to give any such 
pledge as the noble Lord required. The 
noble Lord had done him the honour to 
refer to what had fallen from him upon a 
former occasion. What had passed upon 
the occasion to which he had referred was, 
that he (the Marquess of Lansdowne) had 
said that if he found himself compelled— 
—reluctantly compelled—to oppose the 
Amendment of the noble Duke, it would 
not be because he entertained any settled 
opinion in opposition to it, but because no 
such addition was necessary for the pre- 
vention of the carrying of arms in Ireland, 
It was well known that the existing law 
was sufficient. Upon another occasion he 
had said (speaking with respect to a Bill 
some clauses of which he disapproved of) 
that it would be probably expedient to pro- 
pose some such Bill as that alluded to by 
the noble Lord, and that it might be a fit 
subject to propose to the House. The 
noble Duke had intimated that he was not 
disposed to insist upon the Amendment of 
which he had given notice. He thought 
that the House, the Government, and the 
public of Ireland were deeply indebted to 
the noble Duke for pursuing that course; 
and for this reason, that he (the Marquess 
of Lansdowne) considered it to be of in- 
finite importance, and he knew that the 
noble Lord who was at the head of the 
Government of Ireland considered it to be 
of the last importance, that he should be 
enabled effectually to prevent the recur- 
rence of those processions, whether of 
Catholics, Ribandmen, or Orangemen, that 
had been the cause of so much mischief 
in Ireland. For he should say, in con- 
firmation of what had fallen from his noble 
and learned Friend (Lord Brougham), that 
he was perfectly satisfied, from informa- 
tion that had reached him, that the conse- 
quence of the adoption of the clause by 
the House would be, not perhaps to pre- 
vent the passing of the Bill, but to pre- 
vent its passing in time for it to have effect 
before the certain recurrence of those out- 
rages which had been the cause of 8 
much misery heretofore; because he felt 
himself justified in stating to the House 
(from information which the Government 
of Ireland had received) that there were 
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at the present moment preparations mak- 
ing by the Ribandmen in lreland, for the 
urpose of trying the efficacy of the law, 
snd reviving those proceedings on the 17th 
of March that had had such calamitous 
consequences hitherto. On the other hand, 
he knew, that, considering the differences 
of opinion that had always existed on the 
subject of Arms Bills, if that Bill were 
returned with the clause to the House of 
Commons, so far from its being available 
for the preventing of those processions, or 
making the carrying of arms in general 
an offence against the law, the effect would 
be to introduce such a source of provoca- 
tin and an amount of opposition to it that 
it would infallibly (according to the ordi- 
nary course of Parliamentary proceedings) 
be impossible that it could be passed intoa 
law by the 17th of March. He would 
recall the attention of their Lordships to 
one of the satisfactory results of the mode 
inwhich the Bill had been introdueed— 
and there he begged to say, in reply to 
the observation of the noble Lord about 
the laches of the Government, that no 
time had been lost in the introduction of 
it—which was, that it had met with the 
unanimous support of both Ifouses of Par- 
liament. The noble Lord at the head of 
the Irish Government had attached the 
greatest consequence to its unanimous 
adoption, and he had the utmost hopes of 
its success. If the noble Duke introduced 
the subject of his clause in the form of a 
separate Bill, its provisions, which it must 
be admitted by all were very strong, might 
be accompanied by those guards against 
abuse which could not be conveniently in- 
troduced into a clause, but would find 
place in a Bill—guards which would be 
necessary for the protection of innocent 
persons. But he would remind the noble 
Duke, that, even if he did not think proper 
to introduce a separate Bill upon the sub- 
ject, there was a Bill connected with the 
subject of arms which should come up in 
the course of the present Session; because 
the Act which had been passed about 
three years ago to enable the Lord Lieu- 
tenant to proclaim counties in Ireland— 
ad which his noble Friend at the head 
of the Irish Government told him he con- 
sidered to have been the most effectual 
Arms Bill that had ever been passed, and 
which, whilst the most effectual, had not 
occasioned any comment, although it was 
in fore at present throughout more than 
two-thirds of Ireland—would cease to have 
effect in the course of the present Session. 
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He pledged himself that the Government 
would propose to renew that Bill in the 
course of the present Session. There 
would then be an opportunity given to 
consider whether it should be again passed 
in the precise form in which it had been 
passed originally, or whether an Amend- 
ment should be introduced, calculated to 
do that which was the object of the noble 
Duke’s clause. 

Clause withdrawn, as also was a clause 
of which notice had been given by Lord 
Brougham. 

Lorp MONTEAGLE thought the Act 
defective, inasmuch as the arms of persons 
attending the illegal meeting or processions 
would not be forfeited if they dispersed 
after the order or command in the Act 
was read or repeated, while the possessors 
would not be subject to the penalty. If, 
for instance, no magistrate was present to 
read the order, there could be no forfeiture 
of arms at all; and either in that case, or 
where a number of persons attended an 
unlawful procession, they could return home 
with their arms, which might be used to 
perpetrate outrages on their opponents, 
No Irish magistrate would refuse to inform 
their Lordships that forfeiture was the most 
operative means of preventing any display 
of arms. He therefore begged leave to 
move the following clause, which applied 
the principle of forfeiture of arms and 
penalty to persons at party processions, 
whether they refused to disperse or not :— 

* And be it enacted, that all fire-arms or other 
offensive weapons or ammunition which shall be 
borne, employed, or be in the possession of any 
person forming part of any assembly or procession, 
and attendance upon which is subjected to penalty 
under this Act, shall be forfeited to the use of Her 
Majesty, whether the order or command under 
this Act provided shall have been read or repeated 
or not, or whether after the reading or repeating 
of the same such assembly or procession shall have 
dispersed or not ; and any such person who shall 
neglect to refuse to deliver up such arms, offensive 
weapon, or ammunition as aforesaid to any magis- 
trate, police officer, constable, or other peace 
officer, when required so to do, shall for every 
such refusal or neglect be subject to the fines and 
penalties in this Act already set forth, which pen- 
alties shall be recoverable in the summary man- 
ner, and be subject to like imprisonment in default 
of payment, as has already been provided in re- 
spect to the summary recovery of the other pen- 
alties under this Act.” 


This clause involved no new principle. 
It merely provided for the forfeiture of the 
arms, and a penalty in case of refusal in 
those cases where the Bill declared the 
carrying of arms to be illegal. He could 
not conceive that any objection would be 
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made to this clause, or that it would peril | might have no cognisance of the fact, and 
the passing of the Bill elsewhere, seeing its | if no magistrate was present to give the 
purpose was merely to carry out more ef- | notice, no forfeiture or penalty was incurred, 
fectually the objects of the measure, and | But the armed meeting was as jllegal in 
prevent the possession of arms in cases no | the one case as in the other, and the same 
less dangerous than those in which the Bill | penalties should attach to those who took 
provided a similar forfeiture and penalty. | part init. In the Dolly’s Brae affair, one 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE ob-| of the reasons why the procession was not 
seryed, the clause would lead to an infinity | dispersed was, that the magistrates feared 


§31 Party Processions 


of disputes, and perhaps to riot and violence, 
as a peace-officer or constable might seize | 
whatever arms he thought proper. It | 
might, besides, lead to considerable and | 
undesirable delay in the progress of the | 


if the people were dispersed with the arms 
in their hands, crime and bloodshed would 
in all probability ensue. But if it were 
known that any person appearing with arms 
in his hand, the arms would be forfeited 


Bill, which might be stopped in the other | and might be seized, that would operate as 
House. He would however, withdraw his | the best preventive against that practice. 

opposition to the clause, if the noble Lord | The Marevess of LANSDOWNE stil 
confined the forfeiture and penalty to the | thought it would be better not to encumber 


discretion of the magistrate, and not of the 
constable. 

The Duke of RICHMOND observed, 
that when persons attending such meetings 
were told that the law would not allow 
them to carry arms, the best way of carry- 
ing out the law was to seize their arms if 
they took them there. It was surely de- 


sirable that they should enforce the prin- 
ciple they laid down, that parties should 
not attend processions with arms in their 
It was impossible they could carry 


hands. 
them for any good purpose: why then 
should there be any tenderness about 
depriving them of them ? 

Eart GREY remarked, that provision 


the Bill with this clause. He admitted 
that the object was desirable, but could not 
|consent to entrust such a power to any 
| policeman or constable. 
| The Duke of RICHMOND suggested 
|that the words policeman or constable 
should be omitted, and that the power of 
| demanding the arms should be confied to 
| the magistrate. 
Lorp MONTEAGLE. accepted the sug- 
| gestion, and 
| TheMarquessof LANSDOWNE agreed 
| to accept the clause so amended. 
Clause agreed to. 
The Ear. of ELLENBOROUGH pn- 


| posed the insertion of a clause to render 


was already made to prevent parties from | more clear the meaning of the fourth clause, 
carrying arms at processions, or attending | which, as explained by him in a former de- 
party processions, and powers were given| bate, was open to misconception. The 
to the magistrates to require the parties | purport of his clause would be to provide 
assembled at such processions to disperse | that the punishment under the Bill should 


and give up their arms, and in case of re- 
fusal to seize the arms and impose a pen- 
alty; this clause, therefore, was unneces- 
sary. 

Lorp STANLEY said, that as the Bill 
stood, if the meeting dispersed on being 
required by a magistrate to do so, no for- 
feit of arms took place, and no penalty was 
inflicted; and if they refused to give a power 
of seizure, if the parties appeared with 
arms in their hands, whether they dispersed 
or not they would leave it open to evil-dis- 
posed persons to assemble in places where 
it might be difficult immediately to procure 
the attendance of a magistrate, and carry 
on those acts of violence which the purpose 
of the Bill was to put a stop to. 

Lorp MONTEAGLE did not think his 


proposition was understood by the Govern- | 
An armed meeting was held in| 


ment. 


| not interfere with proceedings at common 
‘law, wherever the common law had been 
| violated, 

| The LORD CHANCELLOR explained 
that the first clause of the Bill expressly 
|reserved all the powers of the common 
‘law to punish the offences it specified ; 
'for the persons committing them for the 
| first time were not liable to the penalties 
of the Act, but to the penalties of mis 
‘demeanour at common law. The third 
| clause, however, created a new offence, for 
| which no penalty was fixed by common law, 
| to which it was unknown; but then came 
| the penalties of a summary character, pl! 
vided by the Act itself. It was evident the 
common law prosecution for misdemeanour 
would not be affected by the Bill, as the 
noble Earl seemed to suppose. 


The Ear. of ELLENBOROUGH would 


contravention of that Act, the magistrate | not press his clause, after the Lord Chan- 
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cellor’s statement of his view of the con- 
struction of the Bill as it stood. 

Motion withdrawn. 

House adjourned to Monday next. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, March 8, 1850. 


Mavres.] New Member Swory.—For Kirk- 
eudbright, John Mackie, Esq. 

Poauc Brts.—1° Public Health (Scotland); 
Police and Improvement (Scotland). 

9° Real Property Conveyance. 


FOREIGN SHIPS—THE “ ELIZABETH 
HASTINGS.” 


Lorp J. MANNERS begged to put a 
question to the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Board of Trade respect- 
ing the seizure and removal of a vessel, 
which had been in the port of Liverpool, 
called the Llizabeth Hastings. He wished 
to know from the right hon. Gentleman 
whether or not he had before him any of- 
ficial information on the subject? Further, 
he wished to know whether the Govern- 
ment intended to introduce any measure 
for preventing a repetition of such extra- 
ordinary proceedings ? Also, whether fo- 
reign vessels were permitted to come into 
the ports of this country to be registered 
without paying the 10 per cent duty 
chargeable upon all unenumerated articles 
in the present tariff ¢ 

Mr. LABOUCHERE replied, that there 
was no doubt of the fact that the outrage 
to which the noble Lord referred had been 
committed—that the vessel mentioned had 
been carried out of the port of Liverpool 
against the will of her owners, and clearly 
in defiance of the law; the Board of Trade, 
therefore, lost no time in communicating 
vith the Foreign Office on the subject, and 
instructions were immediately sent to our 
Consuls at Tampico, and other places, to 
which it was thought likely that the vessel 
might be conveyed, requiring Her Ma- 
jesty’s Consuls at those places to render 
all the assistance in their power, in order 
fo obtain redress. As to the question put 
by the noble Lord respecting the introduc- 
tion of any measures on the subject, he 
had only to say that there had been an 
erroneous impression that recent Bills had 
altered the previous state of the law upon 
such points as the late occurrence at Liver- 
pool gave rise to. If it appeared that the 
law was altered, that it was defective, that 
it Was not sufficiently stringent to meet 
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such cases, it might, perhaps, be necessary 
to submit some proposition to the House. 
With regard to vesssels coming to this 
country to be registered, they could not 
be considered in the light of imported 
goods. If they were brought here for the 
purpose of being broken up, they were 
liable to a duty of 25 per cent; and 
sufficient precautions were taken to pre- 
vent vessels being brought to this country 
under pretence of registration, if the real 
purpose were that of breaking them up. 


Navigation Returns. 


TRADE AND NAVIGATION RETURNS, 

Mr. NEWDEGATE rose to ask the right 
hon. the President of the Board of Trade 
to give some explanation of the discre- 
pancy which appears in the accounts of the 
coasting trade, as rendered in the trade 
and navigation returns by the Board of 
Trade, and shows an apparent excess of 
clearances outwards over the entries in- 
wards, both in the number of vessels and 
amount of tonnage. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE replied, that, as 
the hon. Member had given notice of his 
question, he had communicated with the 
Board of Customs on the subject, and he 
should, as the shortest and clearest mode 
of answering the hon. Gentleman’s ques- 
tion, read the letter that he had received 
in consequence of his inquiries upon this 
subject. It was as follows :— 


“When the trade between Great Britain and 
Ireland was placed on the footing of a coasting 
trade, in 1826, it was settled (by Mr. Huskisson) 
that it would present an exaggerated view of the 
intercourse, if the tonnage employed were given 
both ways. ‘The accounts, therefore, show the 
clearances from Great Britain for Ireland, and 
the entries in ports of Great Britain irom Ireland, 
and exclude the returns from the Irish ports. 
The great difference in the number and tonnage 
between those clearances and entries arises from 
the fact that the shipments to Ireland are much 
greater in bulk than our receipts from Ireland, 
Many ships that clear coastwise from Great Bri- 
tain for Ireland either return in ballast—in which 
case they do not report at the Custom Houses— 
| or they go forward from Ireland upon foreign 
| voyages. Great numbers of vessels go with coals 
from the Tyne and Wear to Ireland, and then go 
| forward to British America in ballast for timber. 
| The difference between the clearances and entries 
j in the coasting trade between the ports of Great 
} Britain arises thus:—If a vessel is engaged to 
| proceed to an outport to load a cargo for a fo- 
| reign country, there being no bonding stores at 
| the outport, she takes her stores of that nature 
(spirits, tea, &e.) from the port where she is en- 
| gaged (say London or Liverpool), and enters 
coastwise for the outport where she takes in 
cargo, and in which port she is considered as ar- 
riving in ballast, so that no entry is made of her 
at the Custom House of that port.” 
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LORD LIEUTENANCY OF IRELAND. 


Mr. REYNOLDS begged to ask the 
noble Lord at the head of the Government 
if it were the intention of Her Majesty’s 
Government to introduce or support, dur- 
ing the present Session of Parliament, any 
measure for the abolition of the office of 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland? He had been 
induced to put this Motion on the paper in 
consequence of the excitement that had 
prevailed among his constituents in conse- 
quence of a rumour that it was the inten- 
tion of Her Majesty’s Government to 
abolish the office of Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland. This excitement had been fur- 
ther increased by an announcement in that 
great organ of public opinion, the Times, 
on this subject. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL: Sir, the hon. 
Gentleman must be aware that it is impos- 
sible to abolish the office of Lord Lieuten- 
ant of Ireland without introducing a Bill 
into this House. 
of any such Bill, and it would receive the 
full consideration of this House; but I 
will state further, that it has been for 
some time in contemplation by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to introduce a measure 
for the abolition of the oftice of Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland. 
have been in communication with the Lord 
Lieutenant on that subject. Of course, 
there are arrangements to be made, and 
some difficulties to be met; and before 
such a measure is brought before the 
House I shall give, as I have said, full 
notice of such a measure. 
to the hon. Member’s question whether 
Her Majesty’s Government would ‘‘ sup- 
port ’’ any measure for the purpose, it will 
be necessary, if the Government think such 
a measure desirable, to introduce it in the 
name of the Government, and the Govern- 
ment would not support such a measure if 
introduced by any hon. Member uncon- 
nected with the Government. 


SUPPLY—THE LATE BREVET. 

Order for Committee read. 

Mr. F. MAULE, in moving that the 
House do go into Committee of Supply on 
the Army Estimates, appealed to the hon. 
and gallant Member for Longford to post- 
pone his Motion to some other occasion of 
Committee of Supply, inasmuch as notice 
had been given of a Motion of national 
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Notice would be given | 


I will also state, that I | 


With respect | 
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debated and disposed of as soon as pos. 
| sible. 
| Mason BLACKALL did not consider it 

quite fair to ask him to postpone his Mo. 
| tion, because the fact of its not being of 
| such general interest as that of the hon, 
| Member for the West Riding rendered jt 
| difficult for him to secure himself a hearing 
on any future occasion. He would not de. 
| tain the House long. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL begged to remind 
{the hon. and gallant Member, that, as his 
| Motion had precedence of that of the hon, 
| Member for the West Riding, yet, although 
|he should speak only for five minutes, if 

his Motion were put and negatived, the 
hon. Member for the West Riding would 

ve, by the rules of the House, prevented 
| from bringing on his Motion to-night. 0n 
| these grounds he trusted the hon. and gal 
| lant Member would bring forward his Mo- 
| tion on some other day. 

Mason BLACKALL had that confidence 
in the House that he felt certain, if he 
could prove that officers of Her Majesty’s 
Army had been treated unjustly and with 
partiality, the House would not refuse to 
hear their case, and extend justice towards 
them. 

Mr. SPEAKER: If the hon. Member 
proceeds, I must first put the question, 
|which is, ‘* That I do now leave the 
chair.” 
| Motion made and Question proposed, 
'“* That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 

Mayor BLACKALL said, he rose to 
call the attention of the House to the 


| brevet which took place on the occasion of 
Her Majesty’s late visit to Ireland, and to 
| the ill-treatment of the officers of the line 


| by that brevet. The honour of attending 
|upon Her Majesty’s person was generally 
confined to the household troops, in coust- 
| deration of which certain exclusive advan- 
| tages were conferred upon them. Promo 
| tions by brevet occurred among the house- 
‘hold troops on certain occasions, from 
| which the line was totally excluded. On 
ithe accession of Her Majesty, three cap- 
| tains of the household troops were promot 
‘to be majors. On the birth of the Prinee 
|of Wales a general brevet for length of 
| service took place, but, in addition, three 
|more captains in the household troops 
were promoted to be majors. The visits 
lof Her Majesty to different parts of the 


importance by the hon. Member for the | kingdom offered an occasion, and the os | 
West Riding, and there would be consider-| one, for extending these advantages ° 
able convenience in having that Motion | brevet promotion to the officers of the line. 
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Qn Her Majesty’s visit to Scotland, in 
1842, four majors of the line were pro- 
moted by brevet to be lieutenant-colonels, 
and four captains were promoted to be 
majors. On the Queen’s visit to the 
Channel Islands, in 1846, three majors 
vere promoted to lieutenant-colonelcics, 
and two captains to be majors. On the 
gecasion of Her Majesty’s visit to Ireland, 
the officers of the line in that country were 
led to indulge the hope that their arduous 
services in various parts of the globe would 
be rewarded, and that they would come in 
for their share of that brevet promotion 
which they had no other chance of obtain- 
ing. He regretted that, in mentioning the 
names of the officers who were selected for 
promotion on the occasion of Her Majes- 
ty's visit to Ireland, it would be necessary 
to mention the names of gentlemen who 
could not be present in that House to an- 
swer for themselves. The following were 
the officers thus selected for promotion— 
namely, four majors to be Jieutenant-colo- 
nels—Major H. Ward, 48th Foot; Major 
E. Vicars, R. E.; Major C. R. Scott, As- 
sistant Quartermaster-General in Dublin; 
Major F. Burdett, 17th Light Dragoons. 
Five captains were promoted to the rank 
of major—Captain J. W. Collington, R.A.; 
Captain the Hon. J. W. B. Macdonald, 
Captain the Hon. St. G. G. Foley, Captain 
lord C. G. Russell, Captain G. Bagot, 
Captain H. F. Ponsonby. On February 
lith he (Major Blackall) moved for a re- 
turn of all the officers in personal attend- 
ance upon the Queen in Ireland, and he 
had to complain that this return had not 
yet been laid upon the table. The reason 
alleged was, that the return had not yet 
been obtained from Dublin. But, surely, 
when the close and specdy communication 
between this country and Ireland was ad- 
vaneed by the great public organ referred 
to by the hon. Member for Dublin to-night, 
as the reason for abolishing the office of 
lord Lieutenant, they might have expect- 
ed, that by the 7th of March such a return 
would have been forthcoming. It would 
have shown the length of the service of 
those officers who were in personal attend- 
ance upon the Queen, and who were passed 
over in the brevet. Captain Green, R.A., 
fred the first salute on Her Majesty’s 
landing ; Major Carpenter, 41st Foot, com- 
manded Her Majesty’s escort; Brevet- 
Major Mylius, 26th Foot, Captain of the 
guard of honour ; Captain Jocelyn, 6th 
Dragoon Guards, on the escort in Dublin. 
here were also the following officers 
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on the escort in Dublin: — Captain Ma- 
rindin, Royals; Captain Holdsworth, 
Queen’s; Captain Todd, 40th; Captain 
Riky, 48th; Captain Rose, 55th; Captain 
Bedford, 6Uth. At Belfast the escort was 
commanded by Major Wilkinson of the 
13th; with many others whose names he 
did not know. Now the services of these 
officers far outweighed those of the officers 
selected for promotion. Out of twenty-six 
eavalry and fifty-nine infantry, captains in 
garrison at Dublin during Her Majesty’s 
visit, not a single officer received the brevet, 
whilst, on the other hand, out of the garri- 
son staff, which included thirteen captains, 
five received brevet promotion. He trusted 
that Her Majesty might be induced to ex- 
tend the privileges of the brevet to some 
of these officers, who had served Her Ma- 
jesty in different climates, in various parts of 
the world, but who had been passed over on 
the present occasion. He trusted that the 
hon. Member for Montrose would not op- 
pose this Motion from any motives of eco- 
nomy; for, if Her Majesty should be ad- 
vised to extend the brevet to these officers, 
the increased expense would only be about 
2501. a year. It was said, that these dis- 
tinctions were confined according to the 
usual practice to officers in Dublin; but 
this was not the case with regard to civil 
distinctions. The mayors of Cork and 
Belfast received the honours of knighthood, 
and the Lord Mayor of Dublin was made 
a baronet. He, therefore, did not see why 
the officers in garrison in those towns as 
well as in Dublin should not share in the 
brevet. If he looked for a precedent to 
the brevet upon the occasion of Her Ma- 
jesty’s visit to the Channel Islands, he 
found that promotion was given to officers 
in both islands, Jersey as well as Guernsey. 
He could not discover on what principles 
the Irish brevet had proceeded. Promo- 
tion was not given to the senior officers, 
nor to those specially employed in personal 
attendance on Her Majesty; indeed, every 
principle on which brevets had hitherto 
gone had been deviated from. He believed 
that the custom hitherto had been to call 
upon the major-generals commanding dis- 
tricts to furnish a return of the names of 
those officers whom they thought fit to re- 
commend for promotion; and, in anticipa- 
tion that the usual course would be follow- 
ed, he understood the major-generals had 
selected for the honour of personally attend- 
ing upon Her Majesty the oldest officers 
under their command at the time. It would, 
no doubt, be said, that it was an inter- 
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ference with the prerogative of the Crown 


to interfere in a matter of this kind; but | 


these were words and nothing else. These 
officers were selected by those who were 
privileged to recommend them to Her Ma- 
jesty, and he trusted he had shown suffi- 
cient ground for calling upon the House to 
agree to his Motion. 

Amendment proposed— 


“To leave out from the word ‘ That’ to the 


end of the Question, in order to add the words, | 
‘an humble Address be preserited to Her Majesty, | 


praying that She will be pleased to take into Her 
gracious consideration the services and claims for 
promotion by brevet, of those officers whose names 
were forwarded to the Lieutenant General com- 
manding the forces in Ireland, as having been em- 
ployed in personal attendance upon Her Majesty 
during Her late royal visit to Ireland,’” 
instead thereof. 

CotoneL RA WDON seconded the Motion. 

Mr. F. MAULE said, the hon. and gal- 
lant Member called upon the House to in- 
terpose in a matter depending upon and 
emanating from the Crown, and one which, 
in so far as they were not called upon for 
a grant of public money, the House should 
be slow to interfere. The hon. and gallant 
Member complained that the return for 
which he had moved was not forthcoming; 
but if he would reflect upon the terms of 
that return, and the minute details which 
it required concerning length of service 
and other particulars, he would see that no 
apology was required from him that the re- 
turn had not yet been laid upon the table. 
The brevet had been granted upon this 
principle, that it was considered according 
to precedent that the selection should be 
confined entirely to officers in garrison at 
Dublin. He would read to the House a 
list of the officers promoted by brevet to 
the rank of leutenant-colonel, in conse- 
quence of Her Majesty’s visit to Ireland in 
1849; Major H. Ward, thirty years’ ser- 
vice, senior major of infantry employed on 
the occasion; Major Vicars, Royal Engi- 
neers, twenty-seven years’ service, the 
senior officer of engineers attached to the 
Dublin district; Major C. R. Scott, thirty- 
seven years’ service, Assistant Quarter- 
master General of the Dublin district; Ma- 
jor F. Burdett, 17th Light Dragoons, 
seventeen years’ service, senior major of 
cavalry employed on the occasion. 


in respect of their seniority in the different 

services with which they were connected. 

But there were six other officers promoted 

by brevet to the rank of major in conse- 
ee oe 

quence of Her Majesty’s visit to Ireland. 
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promotions were thus given to these officers 
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The first was Captain Collington, Royal 
Artillery, thirty-three years’ service; senigg 
captain of artillery employed on the oeeg. 
sion. The other five officers selected hy 
longed to a different class, and were upon 
the personal staff of the Lord Lieutenant, 
the Commander of the Forces in Treland, 
and the Lieutenant General, and Major 
General, commanding in Dublin. He 
(Mr. F. Maule) understood, and believed, 
that on all similar occasions when the 
Lord Lieutenant had received the Sove. 
reign, it had been the custom to confer 


| brevet promotions upon the staff-officers of 


the Lord Lieutenant, and the general off. 
cers above-named ; and, if it had happened 
that these officers belonged to one branch 
of the service, that was the mere fortune 
of war, and the promotion must be consid- 
ered as not given to their particular ser. 
vice, but to the position they held upon the 
personal staff. These five officers were, 
Hon. J. Macdonald, unattached, twenty 
years’ service, Aide-de-camp to His Royal 
Highness Prince George of Cambridge; 
Hon. St. George Foley, unattached, seven- 
teen years’ service, Aid-de-camp to the 
Lieutenant General cemmanding in Ir. 
land; Lord Cosmo Russell, 93rd Foot, fif- 
teen years’ service, Aide-de-camp to the 
Lieutenant General commanding in Ir- 
land; Captain G. Bagot, 41st Foot, four- 
teen years’ service, Aide-de-camp to the 
Lord Lieutenant; Captain H. J. Ponsonby, 
Grenadier Guards, seven years’ service, 
Aide-de-camp to the Lord Lieutenant. He 
was aware that some disappointment er- 
isted that the brevet had not been extended 
so niuch as on former occasions, but this 
had arisen from considerations of eco- 
nomy. He regretted that the necessity 
for economy had prevented this further 
extension of the brevet, and he trusted 
that the House would not be called upon 
to divide upon the Motion of the hon. and 
gallant Member. 

Mr. HUME rose to protest altogether 
against the hon. and gallant Members 
Motion, and his doctrine. He talked of 
paltry economy. Why, that was the lan- 
guage that had led to the present enor 
mous amount of taxation. He (Mr. Hume) 
said, the brevet had been used in a most 
scandalous and infamous manner by the 
Government. The last four brevets had 
added 100,000/. a year to the expendi- 
ture of the country, and before 1843 four 
other brevets added 64,0001. a year. This 
might appear of little moment; but when 
they looked at the origin of brevets it was 
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ii abuse. The use of a brevet was to ad- 
yanee some particular officer for some par- 
ticular occasion, but it had been made to 
id to the general ranks of the Army. It 
tas by such means that the finances had 
jeer brought into their present condition, 
which had attracted the observation _of 
every one. With regard to the promotion 
of the mayors of Cork, Belfast, and Dublin, 
he should have had no objection if the 
Queen had made each of them Dukes. She 
might have made Peers and Baronets of all 
classes, because that was no additional ex- 
pense to the country. He held that no 
single promotion ought to take place in the 
Army or Navy more than was required for 
the exigencies of the public service. We 
tad already more officers than we could 
employ in the Navy, about five to one. 

CotoxeL DUNNE should be the last in 
the world to wish to interfere with Her 
Majesty’s prerogative; but being in Dublin 
at the time, he could speak to the disap- 
pointment that was felt, that the promotion 
wis less to the officers of the line than to 
those of the staff. 

Mr. B. OSBORNE hoped the hon. and 
gallant Member would not divide the House. 
He was one of those who thought that a 
brevet ought not to take place, because it 
was peculiar to the English Army. But 
ifa brevet did take place, he quite agreed 
with his hon. and gallant Friend, that it 
ought to be fairly distributed; but he must 
say, that ori a late occasion, unfair favonrit- 
isn was shown to the officers in Dublin. 
One officer, Colonel Reeve, was passed over, 
vhile his juniors in rank were elevated. 

Cotoxen RAWDON hoped the hon. and 
gallant Member would see the propriety of 
vithdrawing his Motion, instead of press- 
ing it to a division in the present fecling of 
the House, which would certainly prejudice 
his ease, 

Mason BLACKALL should be sorry to 
at against the feeling of the House; but 
lot a word had been said to justify the ex- 
tremely limited extent of the brevet. He 
had not found fault with any of the promo- 
tions that had taken place, but merely com- 
plained that the brevet had not been car- 
ied further. With regard to economy, he 
ust say he believed that these officers had 
acim upon the country. With the per- 
mission of the House, however, he would 
withdraw his Motion. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 

uestion,”” 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
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SUPPLY—PUBLIC EXPENDITURE. 

Question again proposed—‘‘ That Mr. 
Speaker do now leave the Chair.”’ 

Mr. COBDEN, after presenting a peti- 
tion from Liverpool, signed by 3,000 per- 
sons, in favour of financial reform, said: 
Sir, the reason why I submit this Motion 
to the House to-day is that I am anxious, 
before we commence voting public money, 
that we should have an opportunity of 
taking a general review of the financial 
state of the country, with a view to devise 
means, if possible, for a large reduction of 
the expenditure. I know no other way by 
which to bring this general review before 
the House, for ours is a peculiar mode of 
dealing with the finances of the country. 
This House never has brought before it, 
as is the case in other countries, the whole 
expenditure with a view to take a general 
review of it. We have the estimates in 
detail after the Government has decided 
what those estimates shall be. The House 
goes through the empty form of sanction- 
ing those estimates, and one of the rea- 
sons why we are generally inclined to 
approve those estimates is that any refusal 
to approve them is assumed to be a want 
of confidence in the Executive, and there- 
fore it is tantamount to their removal. 
Now I think we ought to have the oppor- 
tunity of discussing this question apart 
from such considerations. Ido not bring 
forward this Motion in a hostile spirit. [ 
have not framed my Motion in the terms of 
an address to the Queen, but I have moved 
a resolution that we ought to take steps to 
return to the expenditure of 1835. I was 
misunderstood by the House on a former 
occasion, for it is a systematic course to 
misrepresent any movement of this kind. 
I do not wish to be misrepresented, as 
meditating an immediate return to the ex- 
penditure of 1835. I have framed my 
Motion in precisely the same words as last 
year. I then moved for a reduction with 
all practicable speed. I move the same 
now. I do not say that you can return 
to the expenditure of 1835 in one year or 
two, but I assume that in the present state 
of the country, in the present state of our 
domestic affairs and of our foreign relations; 
there are no obstacles to a gradual return 
to the expenditure of 1835, provided the 
Executive Government have the sanction 
of the House for such a course. And, 
mark me, if events should happen to 
change the circumstances of the country, 
there is no reason why you should 
not next year reverse the decision that 
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you might come to in this. I only ask | 
you to consider now whether, in the state | 
of our foreign and domestic relations, you 
are not entitled to expect from the Go- | 
vernment that they should return to the} 
expenditure of 1835. I am anxious to/| 
bring forward this Motion on another | 
ground. We have intimations in this House | 
that there are to be Motions made for a re- 
duction of taxation. Now I hold it to be self- | 
evident that you can have no large reduc- 
tion of taxation unless you have a corre- 
sponding reduction of expenditure. I know 
there are certain parties who think you 
may shift the burden from one shoulder to 
another, and thereby give relief to the| 
country. I know there are many who 
look with very considerable scorn at those 
who merely take the vulgar view which I 
do, that you must reduce expenditure in 
order to reduce taxation. They say 
‘*those are vulgar politicians. More good | 
is to be done by a review of taxation, and 
a remodelling of taxation.’”’ Now, I say | 
once for all I have no faith in such a! 
theory. I know of no means of reducing | 
taxation by removing the burdens from one | 
to another—I know of no means of re-| 
lieving all except by reducing taxation; | 
and I defy you to lay your hands upon any | 
party in the country who is now willing to 
bear additional taxation. And therefore 
when you propose to modify taxation you | 
will find as much resistance from those on 
whom you are going to put the taxes as 
you will receive support from those who 
are to be relieved. Then we come to this 
point, are you anxious to give relief from 
taxes which press upon industry? I do 
not confine myself to the excise duties, 
but I tell hon. Members—those who are 
anxious to have the malt tax or the hop 
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duty removed—that it can only be done by 


such a measure as that which I now pro- | 
pose; and before we are brought to vote | 
on the Motion of the hon. Member for the | 
Kast Riding, 1 am anxious that we should | 
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which the increase begins, I go back to 
the year 1835, but I do it only in order tp 
refer to one point as a resting-place. And 
I am doing nothing new. This has been 
treated as though I was for the first tine 
taking this course. It is a course that 
was taken by the Whigs. For a quarter 
of a century they always referred to the 
expenditure of 1792. My hon. Friend 
the Member for Montrose will bear me out 
in the statement that from the close of the 
war to the passing of the Reform Bill, eon. 
stant reference was made to the expendi. 
ture of 1792, not only by the Whigs but 
by the Tories. I am therefore not taking 
any new course in the plan that I pursue, 
and I am not entitled to be pooh-poohed 
by the very men who have followed that 
same course. I do not ask hon. Gentlemen 
to go back to the expenditure of 1835 be. 
cause a certain expenditure was then ip. 
eurred; but what 1 ask you is, whether 
there is a necessity, after all that has taken 
place since 1835, to expend more? And! 
call upon the Government to show the 
grounds that exist to prevent a return to 
the expenditure of 1835. When I speak 
of 1835, I am quite prepared to take an 
average of 1835, 1836, and 1837. Now, 
with the permission of the House, I will 
read—and I beg hon. Gentlemen to bear 
with me while I read—a few figures, and 
that they will discard altogether any feel- 
ing of prejudice on other questions. | ask 
them to go into this as a matter of busi- 
ness, with a desire to consult the interest 
of those who send them to Parliament, who 
I believe, on this question, feel precisely 
the same as my constituents do. I will 
read the particulars of the heads of expen- 
diture for the year ending the 5th of Jan- 
uary, 1836, and the 5th of January, 1850. 
The interest of the funded and unfunded 
debt was, for the year ending 5th January, 
1836, 28,514,0002.; and for the year end- 
ing Sth January, 1840, 28,323,0001.; s0 
that the interest of the debt in the latter 


come to a decision whether we will make | year was nearly 200,000/. less than in 


such a reduction of expenditure as will | 


warrant that withdrawal of taxation. I 
have moved on a former occasion that we 
should return to the expenditure of 1835. 
I do not take the expenditure of 1835 in 
an arbitrary spirit. I feel anxious, in 
cqgmmon with other hon. Gentlemen, for a 
reduction of expenditure. I look about to 
see what is the cause of the increase of 
expenditure. I ask when the increase 
begins, and in the course of these in- 
quiries, on turning to the first point at 





1836. 
Year ending Year ending 
5th Jan. 1836. 5th Jan, 1850. 
Interest on Debt . £28,514,000 28,823,000 
Army ... 6,406,000 6,549,000 
Navy ... 4,099,000 6,942,000 
Ordnance 1,151,000 2,332,000 
Civil expenditure : 
of all kinds 6,702,000 
ssc 


50,848,000 


4,225,000 


Total 44,395,000 


When I brought forward my Motion last 
year, taking the finance accounts of 1848, 
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[stated that the increase of expenditure | 
was nearly 10,000,0007. as compared with 
1835; but the finance accounts of last year 
as compared with the previous year, show | 
a reduction of 3,344,0007. You have, 
therefore, at the present time to deal with 
the expenditure last year of 50,848,000/., | 
as against an expenditure in 1835 of | 
44,395,0001., leaving an excess in 1850 
of 6,453,0007. And, bear in mind, I take 
the last year’s expenditure from the finance 
accounts; I am not dealing with the esti- 
mates of the present year. By the Army 
and Ordnance Estimates of this year, so 
faras they are laid before us, I see there | 
is a considerable further reduction; I be- | 
lieve I may assume that it will be nearly | 
or quite a million; and that will bring the | 
excess at the end of this year over 1835, 
tosomething like 53 millions. Well, that 
is encouraging, and so far satisfactory; | 
and it ought to be encouragement for us to 
pursue the same course in this House, by 
pressing a similar line of policy on the Ex- 
ecutive. For I venture to say, that if these 
efforts had not been made in the House, 
and by those gentlemen in Liverpool who | 
have been somewhat censured—I mean the 
Financial Reform Association — I very 
much question if these reductions would | 
have been made; I question if they could 
have been made; because we all know 
that there is an amount of resistance, in | 
certain quarters, to the Executive Govern- | 
ment—an amount of solicitude and pres- | 
sure, such as we have been delayed by to- | 
night, in the speech about brevets—which, | 
unless the Executive are backed by the 
stern resolution of this House, and the de- | 
termined efforts of the country, it is im- | 
possible for them to resist. Assuming, | 
then, that there is an excess of 6,500,000 | 
in the expenditure of last year over 1835, 
how do I propose to reduce that excess, so | 
as to return to the 44,395,000/. which we | 
spent in 1835? Without assuming the | 
functions of the Chancellor of the Exche- | 
quer, or making myself responsible for the | 
details, I will just intimate one process by | 
which this reduction may be etfected. [| 
Propose to take gradually 5,823,000/. from 
the amount expended last year in the Army, 
Navy, and Ordnance; already nearly 
1,000,0002. is taken off; but I wish to be 
understood as dealing always with the ex- 
cess of 6,500,000/., not taking the esti- | 
mates of the present year into account at | 
all—I would take 5,823,000/. from the 
amount expended last year, by gradually | 
reducing the Army, Navy, and saeeneel | 
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by that amount. That would leave 
10,000,000/. as the expenditure for our 
armaments ; and I beg hon. Gentlemen 
to remember that amount of 10,000,0007. 
that I may not hear repeated what was 
stated last year, namely, that I was deal- 
ing with this subject in the spirit of a 
Quaker, and proposing to leave us utterly 
defenceless. I would do this gradually, 
The remaining 630,000. I propose to take 
from the civil expenditure, from the cost of 
collection, and to gain it from the better 
management of the Woodsand Forests. To 
begin with the civil expenditure. The ex- 
penditure for all branches of the civil ser- 


| vice last year was 6,702,0001.; in 1835, 


it was 4,225,0001. Of the seven items 
under this head, I begin with the civil 
list, which stands at 396,000/., against 
510,000. in 1835. On this, as the 
amount appropriated to the service of 
Her Majesty, I have not one word to 
offer. The amount settled upon the 
Queen on Her accession to the Crown 
having been as an equivalent for here- 
ditary revenues surrendered to the coun- 
try, in my opinion, gives the Sovereign as 
good a title to that amount during Her 
lifetime as many of our ancient nobility pos- 
sess to their estates. Therefore, let me 
not be understood, after such a plain 
avowal of my conviction, to utter a syl- 
lable differing from that which any one 
has ever heard me, either in this House or 
out of it. There is a general impression 
throughout the country that the Queen 
has an exorbitant income, because this 
amount of 396,000l. is applied to Her 
civil list ; but the country ought to know 
that the Queen herself has only 60,0001. 
a year placed at Her disposal. The rest 
goes in the expenditure of different depart- 
ments of Her Majesty’s household, and for 
maintaining the state and dignity of the 
Throne. If I remarked at all upon this 
expenditure, it would be upon some of those 
points. There are items in that expendi- 
ture which I think might, with great ad- 
vantage to the Crown, be transferred to 
other purposes. Take the case of the 
Master of the Buck Hounds. I believe 
that establishment costs 6,000/. or 7,0002. 
a year. It is reaily an absurdity. Let 
that sum be applied to the maintenance of~ 
one of the Queen’s Judges. I do not.sce 
why it should not be sufficient to maintain 
the Lord Chief Justice. I think that 
would be quite as conducive to the Queen’s 
honour and dignity as if it were voted for 
the service of the buck hounds; and I very 
- 
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much question whether it would not be 
more satisfactory to Her Majesty herself. 
But I am quite sure that that kind of ex- 
penditure does not contribute in the result 
to the honour and dignity of the Sove- 
reign; and if, as we all know, the Queen 
does live in the affections of Her people, 
it is not attributable to such idle pageants 
as the buck hounds, but rather to those 
quiet, domestic virtues which peep out 
from the retirement of Osborne. How- 
ever, I never dwelt upon this as an amount 
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such powers as they have in this country, 
you should not give to some one individual 
of good character and good talent the 
most responsible Commissionership you 
have to give. You would have the busi. 
ness better done by employing one man 
than a dozen ; it would be not only better 
| done, but cheaper done. Therefore, under 
| this head of salaries and allowances, I hope 
| we may have boards turned into indivi. 
duals. I think it was Jeremy Bentham 
| who said, ‘*a board is a screen,” and it 





that would largely contribute to the relief| was a very good pun. I come next to 
of the country; and I pass on to the next | diplomatic salaries and pensions. Three, 
item. This is, 464,000/. annuities and|I think, we have a rich harvest field in. 
pensions for civil, naval, military, and ju-| deed. The total charge for one year is 
dicial services, charged by various Acts of | 172,5951. Your Ambassador to France 
Parliament on the Consolidated Fund. In| has 10,0001. a year; that is his direct per- 
1835, this item was 524,000/. It consists | sonal salary. The Ambassador to Austria 
of pensions and annuities; it would be ob-| has 9,900/. I will give an instance or 
viously very invidious to point out particu-| two of what the United States pay for 
lar names ; and I do not propose to touch | these services. If I were comparing the 
them. They have been granted by Acts| expense of a Monarch with that of the 
of Parliament ; parties have made their | elective chief of a Republic, I admit that 
arrangements expeciant on those pensions | the analogy would not hold; but when you 
and emoluments being theirs for life ; and | come to the question of the representatives 
theirs they shall be, for anything I will do| of a great Empire, and find the Ministers 
to disturb them. But I think hon. Gentle-| of England and America, living in the 
men on the other side will agree with me, | same city, subjected very much to the 
that it is essential to guard against the | same necessary expenses—I do not speak 
repetition of these pensions and emolu-| of the unnecessary expenses— you may 
ments in future. There are a number | fairly establish a comparison between them. 
which, I am sure, could not be repeated in| Our Ambassador to Paris gets 10,0001. a 
our day, and never will be repeated. But} year; the American Ambassador gets 
it will require vigilant guardianship from | 2,0007. Our Ambassador to Austria gets 
this House and the country, if we are to| 9,900/.; the American Minister, 1,000. 
profit by the demise of these annuitants.| Our Turkish Ambassador gets 6,5001; 
Casting your eyes over them, you will see | the American Minister, 1,300. Our Envoy 
that, necessarily, from the age of the re-|to Russia gets 6,6001.; the American, 
cipients of these pensions, there will be a| 2,000/.; and soon. Many of these little 
very considerable, and probably a speedy, | diplomatic appointments ought to be sup- 
diminution in the burden borne under this} pressed altogether. For instance, Han- 
head. The largest annuity has lapsed | over, with 3,400/. for a Minister ; Ba- 
within the last six months. Everybody, | varia, with 4,0007. What earthly ground 
then, will agree that it is not unreasonable | 

to expect a considerable annual amount| Munich? There are many hon. Gentle 
dropping in from these pensions and an- | men who do not like to hold the language 
nuities, and that a considerable reduction | in publie which I do; but they all say 
may be made under this head. I come/this in private; they all know these 
next to salaries and allowances. These! appointments are purely ridiculous, that 
come under a different category altogether. | there is nothing for the parties to do. 
Hon. Gentlemen looking over our finance | After looking over this diplomatic list, 
accounts of last year will find one feature| my firm belief is, we ought to re 
very. prominent—the number of Commis-|duce the expense one-half, and then we 
sionerships. I think we have too many| should be paying twice as much a8 the 
commissions. I should very much prefer| Americans pay for the same services. I 
to a commission one well-paid responsible | come next to courts of justice, the cost of 
functionary. I cannot, for the life of me, which for the year ending 5th January 
understand why, whilst you give to the | last was 1,105,000/. In the year ending 
Home Minister and the Foreign Minister | 5th January, 1836, it was 430,000/., am 
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increase of nearly 700,000/. As hon. Gen- 
{lemen know, that mainly arises from the 
insertion of a charge of 551,0001. for the 
jrish constabulary force. Though that 
item, 1 suppose, must remain, on looking 


over the list, we shall find a great deal to | 
do, The salaries of our judges were raised | 


owing to the special circumstances of the 
tine. I am one who think it would be 
very bad economy to pay judges too low, 
lest they should resort to the practice, 
which has been used elsewhere, of paying 
themselves; but I think there is great 
room for reduction in those salaries in fu- 
ture, when I find such sums as 7,000I. 
and 8,0007. a year as the current emolu- 
ments of those officers. The enormous 
salaries paid in Ireland are wholly dispro- 
portionate to the resources and position of 
that country. ‘To find a judge in Ireland 
receiving 8,0007. a year, and to know that 
in the United States the highest judicial 
functionary that exists in the world—the 
one who has more responsible functions 
than any existing judge, the judge of the 
supreme court at Washington—who, be- 
sides settling all international disputes be- 
tween the several States in the Union, in- 
terprets, without appeal, along with his col- 
leagues, the constitution of the United States 
—that this officer receives only 1,2001. a 
year, and that some of the most eminent men 
of the age have filled that chair—I say 
itis an anomaly and an unjustifiable fact 
that you have judges in a country like Ire- 
land receiving 8,000/. a year. Here is an 
item of 398,000/. spent last year, against 
274,0001. in 1835, for miscellaneous 
charges on the Consolidated Fund. Of 
this item upwards of 60,V00J. is for com- 
missioners in Ireland. Surely these are 
not to last for ever; and some might be 
managed at a little less expense. Some 
of the items cannot be avoided—the in- 
terest on the Sinking Fund in the Russian 
and the Greek loans, those cannot be 
touched; but we ought to use the pruning- 
hook on these commissions in Ireland. I 
pass on to the greatest item of all—miscel- 
laneous charges and annual grants of Par- 
liament, 3,911,000/., against 2,144,0000. 
in 1835. Under this head come all our 
public grants, all the salaries and expenses 
of the public departments, and all our co- 
lonial and consular establishments. The 
very words I have read indicate the exces- 
sive amount of expenditure involved under 
this head. First, « public works.’’ Why, 
the House we are in, or rather that we 
hope to get into, is a scandal to us, I 
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had no voice in the selection of the form 
and style of architecture of the New 
Houses of Parliament, or probably I might 
have erred as well as the rest; but it 
seems to me from the beginning to have 
been a most melancholy blunder. If you 
had been determined to adopt the most ex- 
pensive style, and had sought for means of 
lavishing the public money so as the result 
should never be seen, known, or appre- 
ciated, you could not have done worse than 
adopt this florid Gothic style. And I must 
say that the whole expense of our estab- 
lishment, our whole proceedings, printing, 
and everything else, from the uppermost 
pinnacle of the New House, down to the 
sweepings of this floor, the whole of the 
proceedings and business of the Houses of 
Parliament are characterised by probably 
as much disgraceful waste and extrava- 
gance as any branch of the publie service. 
And I think we ought to mend that before 
we set about to mend other things. I do 
not go into the details to criticise them; 
and | will tell you why. I have proposed 
that there shall be a saving of 650,V001. 
upon the several items to which I have re- 
ferred; and I have no doubt that the hon. 
Member for Oxfordshire, from the views 
he entertains as to the necessity of reduc- 
tions in the salaries of public servants, and 
the cutting down of our establishments 
generally, will guarantee me a larger say- 
ing than that in the course of a few years, 
and will admit that it is very easy to 
see our way to a great reduction in the 
6,500,000/. of civil expenditure, coupled 
with the 4,800,00U/. the cost of collection, 
together upwards of 11,000,000/. sterling; 
and that 1 am not assuming an impossi- 
bility when I say that from that amount 
you may save in no very distant period 
650,000/, Without dwelling on that point, 
I will pass on to that which, as the largest 
item, deserves the most consideration—the 
cost of our armaments. Last year, when 
I had the honour of submitting this Motion 
to the House, I began by detailing the dif- 
ferent and successive increases that had 
been made to our military and naval estab- 
lishments. I showed that from 1836 down 
to 1848, you had a continual succession of 
increases of your military and naval estab- 
lishments, to meet certain special exigen- 
cies, such as the Oregon dispute —the 
Maine Boundary dispute—the M‘Leod dis- 
pute—the Tahiti atfair—the Syrian busi- 
ness; and that when the exigencies which 
had given rise to the increase of your 
establishments had passed away, the ex- 
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penditure, which had been increased to 
meet those exigencies, had never been re- 
duced again. But we come to the discus- 
sion of this subject now with the additional 
advantage of another year’s experience. 
We are another year further removed from 
that great crisis in the affairs of Europe, 
which everybody had expected was to lead 
to certain calamitous consequences in the 
form of international war. Now, if there 
be one consoling feature in the picture, 
one drop to sweeten the cup of gall that has 
overspread Europe during the last two or 
three years, it is this—that we have elicited 
from all that turmoil and convulsion the fact 
that there is not a disposition on the part 
of the great bulk of the people of any na- 
tion to pass their frontiers to make war upon 
a neighbouring nation: I speak of the people 
as distinct from their Governments ; be- 
cause we were always told before, that 
when Louis Philippe should die, the French 
people were so inclined for war, that they 
would break their prison bars and ravage 
Europe more like wild beasts than human 
creatures. Well, we have seen them with 
the reins in their own hands, and we have 
seen no disposition on their part to carry 
war into their neighbours’ territories. I 
do not want you to assume that the Millen- 
nium has come, and that there will never 
be another international war; I do not ask 
you totally to dismantle your ships and 
leave your ports defenceless; but what I 
contend is, that the experience of the 
twelvemonth since I last had the honour of 
addressing you on this subject has been 
rather confirmatory than otherwise of the 
views I then expressed with reference to 
the safety of a gradual reduction of our 
armaments. I alluded last year to an- 
other point, on which I frankly said the 
whole chance of a considerable reduction 
of our Army must depend—the state of 
our colonial relations. Since then a most 
important event has occurred: the Prime 
Minister of the Crown has adopted the 
very language I held —I do not say from 
me—but he has used the same language 
with reference to the self-government of 
the colonies which I have ever used. The 
noble Lord goes the full length that I go 
on that subject; nay, I confess he has 
agreeably surprised me in one of the pro- 
visions of his constitution for Australia 
and the Cape, where he allows them com- 
plete and absolute control over the form of 
their own constitution. I think that is 
perfectly right; and I am delighted to see 
the noble Lord going to that extremest 
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of extreme lengths in the direction of self. 
government. What does he propose to do? 
To give to those colonies the right of 
forming their own constitutions, levying 
their own taxes, fixing their own tariffs, 
disposing of their own waste lands. You 
have talked and dreamt of vast continents 
in our colonial possessions which the Eng. 
lish people have been told belonged to 
them, and were to yield them aid and as 
sistance in bearing their burdens and 
maintaining their position amongst na. 
tions; but you have now given up those 
vast continents to the people who live 
there. I think that is perfectly right; 
but look at the consequence. You cannot 
afterwards, even by an Act of the Imperial 
Legislature, give 160 acres of land, as the 
American Government does, to deserving 
citizens—nor even a single acre to the 
most deserving veteran in his country’s 
service. I complain not of that; but what 
I ask, in reference to the question I am 
now bringing before you, is this: Does the 
noble Lord intend to stop there? Are we 
to give to the colonies as complete an in- 
dependence, nay, more independenee, than 
the States of the American Union possess, 
since they cannot dispose of an acre of 
waste land, and have not the power to 
touch their tarifi—shall we give to our co- 
lonies that full measure of self-government, 
and shall the people of this country be 
called upon, by the same Prime Minister 
who does all this for the colonies, to pay 
the whole expense of the military police 
that occupies those colonies ? I come be- 
fore you on this ocasion, with reference to 
the maintenance of our Army, under to- 
tally different circumstances. I maintain 
that it is utterly impossible for any Minister 
—any Minister with a head upon his shoul- 
ders—after declaring what we have heard 
declared with reference to Australia, to the 
Cape, to New Zealand, and to Canada—to 
contemplate the permanent charge upon 
the taxpayers of this country of maintain- 
ing a military police in those colonies; for 
it is but a military police. It is not an 
army kept up to defend those countries from 
foreign attack. No; we charge ourselves 
with defending them in case of war; but 
we keep up military establishments 10,000 
miles off, and send periodical reliefs at an 
enormous expense, to serve as a police for 
a people better able than the mass of ped 
ple in this country to pay for their own. 
And how inconsistent is this course with 
what we hear stated when our own countty 
is spoken of, When an extension of the 
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franchise in England is proposed, and any- 
body ventures to quote the example of 
America, he is instantly answered with 
this remark, ‘‘ Yes, they have there bound- 
jess plains of fertile land on which to fall 
back. ‘They are not cooped up in the 
narrow streets and crowded cities of Eng- 
land. Place England in the same position, 
with the Mississippi valley at her back, 
and you may give Englishmen the same 
institutions as the Americans.’’ But you 
do place our own people in the same posi- 
tion in Canada, in New Zealand, in Aus- 
tralia, and the Cape; and yet you do not 
apply the same principle, and tell them to 
preserve their own peace; but you call 
upon the people of this country, who have 
to maintain their own police, and to keep 
their own great cities in order, to main- 
tain establishments, necessary for preserv- 
ing order in these scattered, and thinly- 
peopled, and favoured communities. In 
assuming that you may make a con- 
siderable reduction in the expenditure for 
your armaments, I have assumed a gra- 
dual withdrawing of your armies from those 
colonies to which I have referred. Do not 
let me be answered by pointing to our arse- 
nals at Malta and Gibraltar, or by a refer- 
ence to Ceylon or Jamaica, or any of those 
colonies where the aboriginal or the African 
race predominates. But confining myself, 
for the present, to those countries where 
the English race can become indigenous 
and where it preponderates—and | make 
no exception of New Zealand—where the 
population are being civilised, I say you 
cannot maintain the charge you now place 
upon this country of paying for the military 
establishments in those places. For what 
is the object? Is it that the sole connexion 
between England and the colonies should 
be the expense of maintaining those estab- 
lishments? I know no other motive, ex- 
cept it be to preserve the patronage; and 
twill be for this House, if it fairly repre- 
sents the people of this country, to say 
that the only reason for persisting in this 
anomaly, being that of maintaining patron- 
age in Downing Street, is not a good rea- 
son for taxing the people of this country. 
So far with reference to the means for 
gradually reducing your Army, by with- 
drawing the forces from the colonies. In 
addition to the forces kept in the colonies, 
there are the reliefs necessary at home, in 
order that those forees may have their ap- 
pointed times at home, and the number 
‘ways on the ocean going and coming for 
relief—together not much short of 20,000 
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men. That gives the means for a consid- 
erable future reduction in the Army. But 
I maintain that, since 1835, you are ina 
different position with respect to the Army 
that you require at home. First, with re- 
ference to the means of transport. Why, 
you forget that since the opening of rail- 
roads has linked the extremities of the 
kingdom together, the same amount of 
troops gives you a vastly increased power. 
I have here a very interesting evidence on 
that subject. General Gordon, Quarter- 
master-General, stated in his evidence be- 
fore the Committee on Railways in 1844— 
“ T should say that this mode of railway con- 
veyance has enabled the Army (comparatively to 
the demands made upon it a very small one) to do 
the work of a very large one ; you send a battalion 
of 1,000 men from London to Manchester in nine 
hours ; that same battalion marching would take 
seventeen days; and they arrive at the end of 
nine hours just as fresh, or nearly so, as when 
they started.” 
What have individuals done in consequence 
of railroads? They have adapted their 
circumstances so as to profit by this quick 
communication. Men of business, for in- 
stance, habitually keep smaller stocks of 
goods, because they can sooner renew their 
supplies. Last year, in the Committee on 
the Ordnance Estimates, we applied the 
same principle. We found that enormous 
stores were kept in London, and also 
scattered over several parts of the coun- 
try; and we recommended the Govern- 
ment to avail itself of the facilities of 
the railways, as private individuals do, and 
keep smaller stocks in store and fewer 
establishments. They have promised to 
conform to that recommendation. I want 
them to understand the principle, and to 
go a little further in its application. Let 
them also avail themselves of the ready 
communication which exists to do the same 
amount of work in cases of need with a 
smaller number of troops. Even assuming 
that unhappy position, which I am loth to 
do, that your soldiers here are to be con- 
sidered an instrument for keeping order— 
for I cling to the opinion which was always 
held and expressed by right hon. and hon. 
Gentlemen on that front bench thirty years 
ago, that this is a constitutional and civil 
country, and ought not to rely on military 
force at all, but—admitting the unhappy 
position that the bayonet is necessary for 
the preservation of order, I say that one 
bayonet now is capable of doing more than 
two could do in 1835; for there was then 
no railway communication between our 
large towns; the London and Birmingham 
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Railway was not made; the only important 
line then open was the one between Liver- 
pool and Manchester. But this is not the 
only means which I see for a prospective 
reduction of our Army. Since 1835 you 
have very largely increased your forces in 
other ways. For instance, you have 14,800 
out-pensioners enrolled; you have 9,200 
dockyard men enrolled in battalions, and 
drilled to use both large and small arms; 
you have 2,800 or 3,000 of the county 
constabulary. Here is an inerease of 
27,000 armed men, to which may be added 
5,000 for the increase of the constabulary 
in Ireland since 1835. That was an in- 
crease of 32,000 since 1835, and it formed 
an additional ground why there should be 
a gradual reduction in our armed force. 
Now take the case of Ireland. Ireland has 
been always the unhappy excuse for keep- 
ing up a large army at home. Ireland is 
now tranquil, and by passing good mea- 
sures for her, and giving her a representa- 
tive system and institutions like our own, 
you would do more than twelve regiments 
to keep the peace there. Ireland was 
never before so free from political excite- 
ment and organisation as she is at present. 
She is now brought within a day’s journey 
of London, and | trust that she will not be 
treated in future in any respect like a con- 
quered province. You have 25,000 troops 
in Ireland—that was the amount last year, 
according to the statement of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary at War ; 
you had an increase of 5,000 to 7,000, in 
the constabulary; you had an increase of 
5,000 pensioners. You have altogether in 
Treland an armed force of 40,000 to 42,000 
men at the present time; but in 1833 you 
had not more than 23,000 or 24,000 of 
allranks. I say, therefore, that Ireland 
affords the means of a considerable gradual 
reduction in the Army. But it is not in the 
mere reduction of the forces that I wish to 
see economy. On technical points I do 
not wish to give any opinions of my own, 
but I can vouch for the fact, that the or- 
ganisation of our Army is the most expen- 
sive and extravagant in Europe, more espe- 
cially as regards the number of its officers. 
What possibility of reduction exists so 
long as you maintain its present organisa- 
tion? Last year you turned out a number of 
disorderly and drunken men who had sub- 
jected themselves to punishment; but I 
complain that you have not reduced the 
officers as well as the men. This year the 
very same process is going on. You pro- 
pose to reduce 1,800 rank and file, but I 





can see no corresponding reduction in the 
number of officers. I hoped to see the 
withdrawal of a major or one or two eg 

tains, but I find their number is just a 
great now as it was before. In epend. 
ently of the reduction in the number of 
men, you might effect considerable economy 
by a different organisation of the Army, 
It does not require a military man to know 
that. In your cavalry regiments, in par. 
ticular, a change is required, because they 
are the laughing-stock of Europe. I asked 
a distinguished military man, at present in 
London, who occupied a high grade in the 
service of Austria, and acquired some cele. 
brity in the war in Hungary, to look over 
the army estimates with me and to see how 
differently they manage these things with 
us and in Austria. I believe the Austrian 
system does not differ much from that of 
France and Prussia. Well, when I showed 
him the estimates and told him how we 
managed, he laughed outright at the force 
of our cavalry regiments and the number of 
officers. The organisation of the Austrian 
regiments is this:—The light cavalry of 
Austria, comprising lancers, hussars, and 
light horse, have in,.iime of peace 8 
squadrons of 180 men ecch, or 1,440 men; 
and in war, each squadron has about 200 
men. Each regiment has 1 colonel, | 
lieutenant-colonel, 2 majors, 8 captains of 
first rank, 8 captains of second rank, 16 
lieutenants of first rank, 16 lieutenants of 
second rank; total, 52. The dragoons 
and cuirassiers are organised in the same 
manner as the light cavalry, with the er- 
ception that there are only 6 squadrons 
and but 1 colonel and 1 major. This gave 
one officer for every 28 men. Now in the 
English guards there are 32 officers to 351 
men, or one officer to every 11 men, In 
the cavalry regiments of the line there are 
27 officers in a regiment of 328 men, or 
one officer to every 12 men. The result 
to which we came was this, that if you put 
two English regiments into one, with only 
half the present number of officers, you 
wonld have still 20 per cent more officers 
in an English regiment than in an Austrian 
one. I recommend the Government toalter 
this system, if it were only to take away 
the justification which the members of the 
Liverpool Financial Reform Association 
had when they said that our Army was 
kept up for the purposes of the aristocracy. 
Until you remove these facts, no person m 
the entire country will believe that these 
forces are organised with an eye to the 
best interests of the mass of the people. 
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If you want to show that you bond fide de- 
sire to reduce the number of our forces, 
amalgamate the regiments —retain the 
number of bayonets if you will, but do not 
keep so many officers. But whilst you re- 
duce the men, the really effective portion 
of the forces, and retain the officers, the 
most expensive, the country will say that 
you keep up your Army for the benefit of 
the aristocracy. Ido not pretend to any 
technical knowledge myself on this subject, 
but I am prepared to give the name of my 
informant to any gentleman who desires it. 
Now, with regard to the Navy, it has in- 
creased to a very large extent since 1835. 
The great increase of expenditure has been 
for the Navy. It has increased from 
4,099,000. to 6,942,0007. Now, I say 
there is nothing in the state of affairs in 
Europe which should deter us from con- 
templating a gradual reduction in our 
marine forces. And here, again, I have 
to complain that the organisation of our 
Navy is formed, not with regard to the in- 
terests of the commerce of the country, but 
has been made subservient to high patron- 
age, because, if you compare it with the 
navy of the United States—and no person 
will say that we would do wrong in com- 
paring ourselves with the United States in 
marine matters—you will find that the 
United States have only one line-of-battle 
ship at sea; but wherever their commerce 
is extended—and it extends over every 
ocean and sea—you will find smali vessels 
ofwar. Thus they make their navy an- 
swer that purpose which a navy should 
answer in time of peaee—that of a police 
force for their mereantile marine. But we 
keep an enormous number of line-of-battle 
ship at sea, which are not of the least use 
asa police or safeguard of commerce. As 
tothe idea of their looking after pirates, 
for instance, you might as well think of 
getting field batteries to run after pick- 
pockets in the courts and alleys of London. 
But although we wanted small ships of 
war, we did not possess them, because the 
Navy as organised at present, offered more 
ready preferment to the higher classes. 
But there are reasons for reducing the 
Navy now which did not exist in 1835, for 
we have now, independently of the royal 
ships, a new power which is available as a 
reserve force, in the steam vessels which 
we use for the purpose of Post-oftice com- 
munication. Last year I sat upon a Com- 
mittee which inquired into the practica- 
bility of using all our steam vessels—all 
our merchant steam vessels—as a means 
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of national defence. ‘We stated in our re- 
port that it was practicable to call into use 
an immense amount of steam power which 
may be made available in case of necessity. 
We stated that 108 steamers of 400 tons 
burden and upwards, of which there 
were 33 of more than 1,000 tons, 
could be made available for national de- 
fence at a few weeks’ notice, and that 
there were 700 or 800 vessels altogether, 
on every one of which some kind of 
armament could be placed in case of ne- 
cessity. In six weeks time the larger 
vessels could be fitted as war steamers, 
and a large weight of guns could be placed 
on board of them, in ease of any sudden 
emergency or hostility. My hon. Friend 
the Member for the Orkney Islands, who 
very much promoted that Committee, will 
tell you what amount of mercantile steam 
force you may be able to call to give as- 
sistance. Nothing of all this existed in 
1835; and therefore I say you have here 
the means of saving the current expendi- 
ture of the Navy. In the present state of 
the Navy, as of the Army, | see reasons 
why you may diminish your expenditure. 
Ido not think your fleet in the Mediter- 
ranean is of any use or credit to you at 
the present moment. I think those great 
line-of-battle ships now in the port of the 
Pirzeus would be much better employed if 
laid up in ordinary or on the stocks; be- 
cause as long as you keep in commission, 
in time of peace, these enormous arma- 
ments, you will find a disposition, either 
on the part of the Government, or of the 
Foreign Secretary, or of the Admiralty, 
to employ them in some way or other, in 
order to have an excuse for renewing the 
estimates at the year’s end. How differ- 
ently the Government of the United States 
acted! They acted in a manner which 
ought to be a lesson tous, They never 
armed themselves to the teeth in time of 
peace in order to frighten foreign Govern- 
ments, for they knew that foreign Govern- 
ments would give them credit for the 
latent strength which they possessed, and 
that they would never be encroached upon 
whilst they had such power in reserve. 
Our policy, on the contrary, has been 
founded on the supposition that foreign 
Governments would not give us credit for 
strength unless we kept a great number of 
line-of-battle ships afloat. I would re- 
commend you to adopt quite a different 
policy—reduce your armament—diminish 
your taxation, and thus you will increase 
the prosperity, comfort, independence, and 
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happiness of your people. You will thus 
more assimilate their condition to that of 
the people of the United States, who are 
more prosperous mainly because they are 
less taxed. Do this, and you will do much 
more towards the defences of the country 
than by expending money for line-of-battle 
ships and steam vessels of war; for I main- 
tain, that by converting your iron and steel 
into ploughshares and spinning-jennies, you 
will add more real strength to the country 
—when the necessity arrives—than by 
turning them into bayonets and cannon. 
Every day’s experience more and more 
illustrated the maxim, that money formed 
the sinews of war, and that those who were 
encumbered with large arrears like France 
and Austria, were in a position to be bul- 
lied by countries which had not one-tenth 
of their foree in preparation in actual 
ships and regiments of the line, but which 
had an easy exchequer and a margin in 
taxation, which valuable resources could 
be drawn on when the necessity arose. 
When I say this, I am not to be told that 
I am urging a disarmament, for what I ask 
is a matter of opinion, the expediency of 
spending 10,000,000/. on your armaments 
instead of 15,000,000/., as you proposed 
to expend next year. I now come to an- 
other department—the Ordnance. It is 
impossible for any man to look into the 
Ordnance Estimates without feeling satis- 
fied that a great deal might be saved by a 
better and more economical management 
in that department. It had been said in 
answer to my argument for reduction last 
year, that the stock and stores in hand 
had been allowed to run too low in 1835. 
I have heard it alleged against the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Ripon— 
to whom I always gave credit for his man- 
agement of the Admiralty in 1835—that 
he left the department in such a state that 
much more money had to be expended 
afterwards in procuring stores for the 
Navy. I ean only say that we found it 
necessary in the Committee on the Ord- 
nance to remonstrate with the Government 
for keeping too many stores; and the same 
reproach applied to the Navy for the waste 
which took place in that establishment. 
The Committce which sat on the Navy and 
Ordnance say, that you may save 15 per 
cent in the amount of stores, that you will 
get them better manufactured, and have 
less waste by keeping a less quantity, 
whilst you will not be obliged to sell 
400,0001. or 500,0002. worth of old stores, 
as you have done heretofore, at a loss, I 
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will undertake to say, of not less than 
from 50 to 75 per cent. Iam now going 
to speak on a technical point with regard 
to the Ordnance force, but I do not do 80 
on my own authority. You have yery 
much increased your artillery as well as 
the sappers and miners, and the engineers, 
Now a professional gentleman has told me 
that a great saving might be effected if g 
large number of the artillery corps, who 
were now maintained here doing compara- 
tively nothing, were employed to garrison 
our fortresses abroad, instead of employing 
troops of the line for that purpose. "By 
this means, I am told, the men could be 
kept in practice in places which were ap. 
propriated for it, and could be withdrawn 
from places where they had no room to 
maneuvre. I know nothing on this point 
myself, but I mention it as having been 
stated to me on some authority. I cal. 
culated that a great reduction may be 
made in the Ordnance department in re. 
spect of stores, and what I may call the 
civil department of the Ordnance. I be- 
lieve all parts of the service are themselves 
dissatisfied with the Ordnance, and every- 
body looks this year for a considerable re- 
modification of that establishment. I there- 
fore come to this conclusion. There are 
general and special grounds why we may 
hope within the course of a few years to see 
a large reduction in our Army, Navy, and 
Ordnance establishments, without the least 
danger to the peace or security of the 
country. Did hon. Gentlemen consider 
what 10,000,000/. is? Did they consider 
that it was twice as much as was expended 
by the United States before the Mexican 
war? It is more than the whole expendi- 
ture of Prussia. The whole expenditure 
of the Prussian Government did not 
amount to so much as I propose to leave 
for the Army, Navy, and Ordnance. | 
ask hon. Gentlemen to put alongside of the 
danger—if any danger there be—of being 
left with only 10,000,000. for the ex- 
penses of their military establishments, 
the inconvenience, the risk, and even the 
danger of leaning on taxation as it is now. 
For I do not consider this country lightly 
taxed. Some one in the City has writtena 
pamphlet to show that this country was 
lightly taxed. The way in which he pro- 
ceeded to do this was by comparing the 
expenditure now with what it was during 
the last three years of the war, and then 
he argued, that because our expenditure 
now was not more in proportion to our 
wealth, we were not heavily taxed. It 
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may be true that we are not more heavily 
taxed now in proportion to our wealth than 
before; but what I contend is, that wealth 
does not pay the taxes, and if it did pay 
the taxes, you would not have a rich man in 
the City writing to show that it was light- 
ly taxed. Why, about 35,000,000/. or 
3,000,0007. is raised in this country from 
consumable articles. Then this, of course, 
isa most inconvenient tax. I say inconve- 
nient; and whatever you do, and however 
you do it, not many years can pass with- 
out an alteration of this system, and the 
abolition of many of those taxes which 
now press on the industry and manufac- 
tures of the country. Another doctrine 
was lately enunciated, that we were not 
to have a remission of taxation, even if 
we were to effect a surplus by the reduc- 
tion of expenditure, but that any surplus 
that existed should be applied to the reduc- 
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tion of the national debt. I am for the! 
payment of that debt, but you cannot | 
doit by setting aside 2,000,0002. to pay | 
800,000,000. Some grander scheme 
must be propounded before any Minister 
could pay such a national debt as ours 
with asurplus of two millions, The right 
hon. Baronet the Member for Tamworth 
began a new system in 1842, by giving re- | 
lief to commerce, and substituting, to a 


small extent, direct for indirect taxation. | 


Probably it is not put in the shape most | 
desirable, but in that which is most prac- | 
ticable. But, at all events, I hope you 
will not part with it. I confess I should | 
like to see the tax on property raised to | 
10 per cent. But the right hon. Baronet | 
had commenced a new system in 1842, 
and the impulse which he gave to the | 
commercial industry of the country created | 
an era in its history which was never | 
known before, and the Government now in | 
power could not contemplate to lose alto- | 
gether the merit which they may acquire 
by following a policy which had been im- 
meusely advantageous to the country. If 
you wish to pay off the national debt, you 


must do so by converting it into termina- | 
ble annuities, and at the same time re- | 


dueing the taxation which impeded and 
rippled industry and manufactures. I 


should have no objection to increase the | 


lax on property to 10 per cent, in order 
‘0 give the Government the power of re- 


mitting taxation, and taking away the im- | 
|! productive industry, thereby tending to produce 


pediments to the progress of business, 
such as affected paper makers, printers, or 
any others, 
do that, 1 know. 


| change and every improvement. 


Expenditure. 


that which I propose, namely, reduce the 
expenditure to the standard of 1835; that 
will give them a surplus for the present, 
besides a growing surplus arising from the 
relief which will be afforded to industry. 
In the course of time you would have a 
surplus of 10,000,0007. is not that im- 
portant? Divide it into two. With one- 
half convert a portion of the national debt 
into terminable annuities; with the other 
half take away the taxes on soap, hops, 
paper, and the like. Is it not better to trust 
to the increased comforts which this would 
confer on the population as the element of 
your security than in those armaments on 
which you spend so much money? This 
proposition I make is for the purpuse of 
enabling you to take that course. The 
proposition I make ought to be considered 
rather as a vote of confidence than of a 
want of confidence in the Government; 
for if the House will only allow them, I am 
sure the Government will be glad to adopt 
the resolutions I propose. But there is a 
party in this country who resist every 
They do 
not appear here in public, but they work 
covertly, and they require to be counter- 
acted if this House desires to accomplish 
what I propose. I ask you, then, as you 


| value the interest of those who sent you 


here, not to regard this as a party ques- 
tion, not to go into a particular lobby, be- 
cause it is 1 who make this proposition, 
but to deal with it fairly and bond fide on 
its merits, and I trust in favour of the re- 
solutions I offer for the acceptance of the 
House. 
Amendment proposed— 


“To leave out from the word ‘That’ to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘*the net Expenditure of the Government for the 
year 1835 (Parliamentary Paper, No. 260, 1847), 
amounted to 44,422,000/. ; that the net Expendi- 
ture for the year ended the 5th day of January, 
1850 (Parliamentary Paper, No. 1, 1850), amount- 
ed to 50,853,000/.; the inerease of upwards of 
6,000,000/. having been caused principally by 
successive augmentations of our warlike estab- 
lishments, and outlays for defensive armaments. 

“ «That no foreign danger, or necessary cost of 
the Civil Government, or indispensable disburse- 
ments for the services in our Dependencies abroad, 
warrant the continuance of this increase of Ex- 
penditure, 

“« That the Taxes required to meet the present 
Expenditure impede the operations of agricultu- 
ture and manufactures, and diminish the funds 
for the employment of labour in all branches of 


pauperism and crime, and adding to the local and 


But the Government cannot general burdens of the people. 
2 i 


They can, however, do| 


nee tad 


"**«* That, to diminish these evils, it is expedient 
that this House take steps to reduce the annual 
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Expenditure, with all practicable speed, to an 
amount not exceeding the sum which, within the 
last fifteen years, has been proved to be sufficient 
for the maintenance of the security, honour, and 
dignity of the Nation,’ ” 

—instead thereof. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, the hon. 
Gentleman had concluded his address by 
asking the House to consider his Motion 
not in any party spirit. He (Mr. Labou- 
chere) heartily concurred with the hon. Gen- 
tleman in that request. If the hon. Gen- 
tleman had only proceeded, before the 
House considered the estimates of this 
year, to lay before them his own views 
upon a great variety of topics, he (Mr. 
Labouchere) should be far from saying he 
had not taken a wise and useful course; 
because, he knew the intelligence and re- 
search of the hon. Gentleman were such, 
that upon any subject to which he had ad- 
dressed his attention his advice would be 
of service to the House. But the hon. 
Gentleman had gone far beyond that, and 
asked the House to agree to specific reso- 
lutions, which it would be his (Mr. Labou- 
chere’s) duty to urge upon the House the 
propriety of not acceding to. Unless they 
were prepared to affirm a proposition in 
direct contradiction with the facts, and to 
make a pledge of a most impolitic deserip- 
tion, which they might be unable to ad- 
here to with safety, or retreat from with 
consistency and honour, he confidently ap- 
pealed to them, whatever their opinions 
might be upon particular parts of the hon. 
Gentleman’s system, in accordance with 
their duty to the public, and those princi- 
ples of economy which ought to be fore- 
most in their minds, to reject the Motion 
of the hon. Gentleman. The Motion of 
the hon. Gentleman this year was a repe- 
tition of the Motion he made last year. 
He again pledged the House to revert to 
the expenditure of 1835, and ascribed the 
increase of the expenditure of this year as 
compared with that of 1835 principally to 
successive augmentations in our warlike 
establishments. He (Mr. Labouchere) 
should endeavour to show, in the first 
place, that the statement was incorrect; 
and, in the next place, that the pledge 
would be impolitic and unadvisable. 
But there was a remarkable difference 
between the hon. Gentleman’s Motion 
this year, and that of last year, and to 
which the hon. Gentleman had not made 
even a passing allusion. That difference 
was most important. In his Motion this 
year the hon. Gentleman said that the 
increase between the expenditure of the 
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two years which he compared amounted ig 
6,000,000. In his Motion of last year, he 
said the difference was 10,000,0001,; ‘al 
yet, notwithstanding that difference, his 
hon. F riend still went on using the words 
** successive augmentations,” and asked 
the House to apply that same expression 
to the expenditure of this year which he 
asked them to apply to the expenditure of 
last year. He heartily hoped that if his 
hon. Friend renewed this Motion year 
after year, he would have again to alter 
year after year in the same way this par. 
ticular part of it. He would endeavour to 
meet this question fairly, not going into 
small details, but addressing himself to the 
great points to which the hon. Gentleman 
had adverted; and he thought he should 
be able conclusively to show that, con. 
sistently with the facts, it was impossible 
to agree to the assertion contained in the 
resolutions of the hon. Gentleman. He 
said the statement of the hon, Gentleman 
was incorrect. The statement in the reso- 
lution was— 

“The increase of upwards of 6,000,0001. har. 

ing been caused principally by successive augmen- 
tations of our warlike establishments, and outlays 
for defensive armaments.” 
In the first place, he thought he could 
show that, when they came to sift the ae- 
counts, the real increase of our warlike 
establishments was not the greater part of 
6,000,000/., but, in point of fact, amount 
ed in round numbers only to 2,365,000). 
He had in his hand a statement of the 
comparative expenditure of 1833 and that 
of 1849. It was this :— 

“ Debt, 1835, 28,514,610/.; 1849, 28,323,9611.; 
decrease, 190,649/. Charges on Consolidated 
Fund, 1835, 2,082,817/.; 1849, 2,794,892. ; in- 
crease, 712,0751. Army, 1835, 6,406,142/.; 1849, 
6,549,108/.; increase, 142,966/. Navy, 1835, 
4,099,4291.; 1849,  6,942,397/. ; increase, 
2,842,9681. Ordnance, 1835, 1,151,9141.; 1849, 
2,332,0311.; increase, 1,180,117/. Miscellaneous, 
1835, 2,144,3451.; 1849, 8,911,231/.; increase, 
1,766,886/.; total increase, 6,454,363.” 

Of this increase a considerable proportion 
appeared under the heads of Army, Navy, 
and Ordnance, viz. 4,166,0510. In order, 
however, to form a just comparison be 
tween the expenditure of the two years for 
these services, deductions must be made 
from the expenditure of 1849, viz. —l. 
The excesses over the estimates of former 
years, which, though voted in 1849, were 
not applicable to the service of that year, 
642,6321.; 2. The appropriations in aid, 
arising from the sale of old stores, &e., 
which were applied in diminution of the 
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nditure of 1835, but under arrange- 
ments of recent years were paid into the 
Exchequer—these amounted, in 1849, to 
421,0361.; 3. The Post Office packet ser- 
vice, which formerly was partly defrayed 
out of the Post Office revenue, but formed 
acharge on the naval estimates in 1849, 
737,2001.—total, 1,800,8687. (the vote for 
the packet service in 1849 was 750,0001.; 
in 1835, 12,8001.—737,2001.) If the 
House would add up those figures, they 
yould find that the real increase for our 
warlike establishments in 1849, as com 
pared with that of 1835, was only 
9,365,1831. He would next proceed to 
the statement of the hon. Gentleman, that 
that augmentation, whatever it was, had 
been successive. He thought he could 
show that that was a most incorrect 
expressiqn, and that it was impossible 
for the House, with a regard to the 
truth of the facts, to adopt it. Since 
1848, instead of there having been a suc- 
cessive augmentation of that part of the 
expenditure, there had been a successive 
decrease. Last year his right hon. Friend 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, whose 
absence he particularly deplored on this oc- 
casion, for he would have made the state- 
ment it was now his (Mr. Labouchere’s) 
duty to make, with far more knowledge 
and ability than he possessed, on the oc- 
casion of the hon. Gentleman’s Motion, 
stated that the following reductions had 
been made, namely, in the Navy, 730,8501.; 
Army, 378,6241.; Ordnance, 337,8731.; 
amounting altogether to 1,447,3471. And 
the House would observe from the esti- 
mates, that in the Army, Navy, and Ord- 
nance, of this year, there was a diminution 
upon those of last year of no less than 
424,0001.; and if it were not for the acci- 
dental cause of his right hon. Friend the 
First Lord of the Admiralty being obliged 
to devote this year 100,000/. as head 
money for the expense of capturing pirates, 
he would have succeeded in reducing the 
naval estimates to the amount of 500,Q0001. 
As it was, the reduction in that branch 
was 424,005/.; in the Army, 122,8141.; 
in the Ordnance, 194,1842.; making alto- 
gether a reduction of 745,003/. He con- 
tended that the House could not, then, 
consistently with the fact, assert that since 
1835 up to the present time there had 
been successive augmentations of our naval 
tnd military service. On the contrary, it 
Was proved to demonstration that although 
that might have been true in 1848, our 
expenditure had since taken a different 
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course. As to the Army, he had shown 
that the expenditure had been successively 
diminished for the last three years. He 
had an account of the number of men 
voted for the Army for the last five years. 
He found that in 1845-6, the number 
voted was 100,000; in 1846—7, 108,000; 
1848-9, 113,000; 1849-50, 103,000; 
1850-1, 99,128; so that, since 1848, there 
had been a decrease in the effective ser- 
| vice amounting to 13,872. In connexion 
with this subject, he would also advert to 
a point to which their attention was di- 
rected last year in reference to the Navy 
| Estimates—he alluded to the objectionable 
| practice in former years of having more 
jmen borne on the Navy than were voted 
| by the House. In the present year his 
|right hon. Friend had entirely put a stop 
to that practice—not a single man was 
| borne on the Navy that was not voted by 
ithe House. He found that the number of 
}seamen voted last year was 26,000. On 
| the 30th of November, 1849, the number 
borne on the Navy was 25,776, being 224 
seamen and 321 marines, in all 545 less 
than the number voted. But although he 
{had thus thought it right to correct what 
he considered to be a misconception, and 
consequently a misstatement of the hon. 
Gentleman with regard to these points, it 
could not be denied that of late years 
there had been a very considerable increase 
of our naval and military expenditure. 
The attention of the House had been called 
to the causes of that increase. In the 
first place, it had been caused by works of 
defence of great value, which entailed very 
heavy charges on this country, though of 
|a temporary nature. He meant especially 
the works of defence of our various dock- 
yards, and at Malta and Gibraltar. He 
| believed that those works were undertaken 
|from a strong sense of their absolute ne- 
| cessity on the part of those who were best 
| able to judge upon the subject, and that the 
| money thus spent, so far from being wasted, 
|was advantageously expended. At the 
same time, he might remark that this was 
| a source of expenditure which in its nature 
| was only temporary, and would entirely cease 
}as soon as the works, considered essential 
| for the object by competent authorities, 
|were completed. Another great cause 
of this additional expenditure, since 1835, 
had been from the necessity of creat- 
| ing establishments for steam-vessels. The 
‘necessity of putting our steam fleet on 
jan efficient footing was quite obvious, 
peas an expense for that purpose, greater 
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than it would be subsequently, had been | convict service, about 400,000. ; education 
incurred, and, as he believed, necessarily | including colleges in Ireland, 225, 0001. 
and justly incurred. The third cause | Registrar General, Tithe and Copyhold 
of the increased military expenditure was | Commissioners, &c., 71.000/.; British My. 
undoubtedly one to which the hon. Gentle- | seum buildings and establishment, 40,000]. 
man adverted. Before he sat down, he | New Houses of Parliament, 45,000I. He 
should feel it necessary to refer more at | now came to the second class, those char. 
length to the charge for affording protec- | ges which, as he said, were owing to w. 
tion to our increased colonial possessions | foreseen calamities, and the first he woul 
since 1835. The right hon. Gentleman the | mention arose from the unforescen cal. 
Member for Tamworth, in the very able|mity of the burning of the old Houses 
speech he addressed to the House in 1845, | of Parliament, which had led to great ex. 
when a Minister of the Crown, went very fully | penses for the new Houses of Parliament, 
into the subject; and, after stating that the | The other charge under the same heaj 
number of our colonies had increased from | was 163,0001. for the distress in Ireland, 
thirty-two to forty-five, went into the rea-|He now came to the third class of ex. 
sons and necessity of the increase of that | penses—he meant those that were now 
part of our expenditure. But still the | provided by Votes of Parliament, but 
greater part of the difference of 6,000,000/. | which were formerly defrayed from other 
to which the hon. Gentleman adverted, re- | sources: House of Commons and Govern. 
mained to be accounted for. The smaller | ment-offices fees, brought in aid of esti. 
part only could be justly traced to the mi- mate in 1835, now paid into Consoli- 
litary establishments. The greater part |dated Fund, about 100,000/.; postage 
would be found in the civil expenditure; and | consequent upon the abolition of off- 
he would now address himself to the causes | cial franking, 44,0001. ; constabulary po- 
of that increase. That arose from charges | lice of Ireland, 570,000I.; police of Lon. 
on the Consolidated Fund, which amounted | don and Dublin (increase), 40,0001. Be. 
to 712,000/., and from an increase in| sides these, there are — charges for Hong 
the various branches of the civil service, | Kong, New Zealand, and other new colo. 
comprised in the annual estimates, amount- nies, 70,000/.; increase in consular estab- 
ing to 1,766,000/., making a total of|lishments in China and other parts of the 
2,478,000/., which was a larger increase | world consequent upon the extension of 
than that of the naval and military expen- | British trade, 53,000/. These charges, 
diture. That increase for civil purposes | without going into further details, would 
might be classed under three general | account for the aggregate increase in the 
heads :—First, those charges which, in a| civil expenditure, which had taken place 
great measure, had, at various times, and | to the extent above stated, notwithstanding 
for various purposes, been forced on the} reductions which had been from time to 
Government by that House, acted upon, /|time effected in various establishments. 
doubtlessly, by the demands and opinions | He thought he had now shown that the 
of their constituents. In the next place, | statement which the hon. Gentleman in- 
charges proceeding from unforeseen calam-|vited the House to concur with him in 
ities; and, thirdly, charges now defrayed | making —that the increase of expenditure 
by Parliament which were formerly de-| since 1835 was mainly owing to the in- 
frayed from other sources; and which,| crease of our military establishment was 
therefore, ought not to be charged as an | incorrect, and that it was equally incorrect 
increase on the expenditure of the coun-| to say that it had been going on from 1835 
try. Under the first head were the fol-|}to that moment. He would now proceed 
lowing : Harbours of refuge (new charge), | to a more important part of the Motion of 
141,000/.; payments in aid of county-| the hon. Gentleman, namely, the pledge he 
rates, 148,000/.; expenses connected with | called upon the House to make, that it 
the poor-laws, 198,000/.; Parliamentary | would speedily revert to the scale of 1839. 
and other printing, 82,000/.—which he | The hon. Gentleman had laboured much to 
quite agreed with his hon. Friend was a| prove to the House, that, in reality, they 
most monstrous and extravagant charge; | would do no more by adopting his resol 
but he was afraid it would be very ditii- | tions than say they had every desire to re- 
cult for the Government, unless they re-| vert to that scale of expenditure; but they 
ceived more general support from that} did not mean to do it for two or three 
House than they had hitherto done, effec-| years if that was necessary; but he (Mr. 
tually to check it; for prison discipline and} Labouchere) held, that for the House ” 
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make a pledge of that description was alto- 
gether unparliamentary. He should be as 
vad as his hon. Friend could be to see 
that House able to reduce the burdens of 
the country and our military establish- 
ments to such a degree as not to be higher 
than in 1835, but he would not be dealing 
frankly with the House or the country if 
he expressed his own sanguine opinion, 
that, taking the chances of human affairs 
into consideration, we could reasonably ex- 
pect, within a short period, to reduce our 
expenditure generally, and our military 
expenditure especially, within those limits. 
He, therefore was unwilling to concur in a 
pledge he might not be able to redeem. 
But he conceded too much to the hon. 
Gentleman when he said by this Motion he 
merely asked the House to reduce the na- 
val and military expenditure of the country 
to the seale of 1835, because, in point of 
fact, the resolutions, if carried, pledged 
the House to a reduction of the naval and 
nilitary expenditure a great deal below 
what it was in 1835, or to a reversal of the 
benefit of a great many of the proceedings 
vhich had been adopted in the civil service. 
The terms of the resolution required that 


the House should pledge itself to a reduc- | 
tion of 6,000,0001. in the naval and mili- | 
tary expenditure; but he (Mr. Labouchere) | 
had shown that the real increase in that ! 


portion of our expenditure, comparing last 


2 »\~ ‘ 9 5 4 al | 
year with 1855, was only 2,360,000/. The | 


resolution, if assented to, would in fact, 
therefore, require a reduction in the naval 


and military establishments to the extent | 


of no less than 3,640,000/. below what 
they were in the latter year. If, however, 
the meaning of the proposition was, that 


all the heads of expenditure should be re- | 


duced to the same nominal amount as they 
showed in 1835, it would still require a Vir- 


tual reduction of 1,800,0002. in the naval 


and military services below the expendi- | 


ture of 1835; and to make up the amount 
of reduetion required by the hon. Gentle- 
han, it would be necessary to revert to the 
lormer scale of civil expenditure, and to 
deprive the country of the advantage of 
many of those measures which a liberal con- 
sideration of the requirements of the country 
had induced Parliament to sanction. The 
hon. Gentleman said he had conversed with 
4 Hungarian general, who laughed at our 
keleton regiments, with so many officers 
to the men, and compared them with the 
Austrian system. 


lau 
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few soldiers in those regiments. The truth 
was, that system was adopted for the pur- 
pose of economy. Our object was, to 
maintain our Army on the smallest pos- 
sible scale compatible with the possibility 
of extending it at any time we might be 
called upon to do so; and he held that true 
economy was to maintain our regiments in 
such a state that officers might be always 
ready, and men might be easily found. 
But what was the Austrian army as com- 
pared with ours? It numbered more, he 
believed, at that moment than 400,000 
men. Nations that had their military estab- 
lishments upon such a scale could afford 
to have their regiments full of soldiers 
'ready for war at any time, and, conse- 
quently, need not trouble themselves to 
have those skeleton regiments which on 
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He (Mr. Labouchere) | 
‘uspeeted that the Hungarian general | 
ghed, not at so many officers as at so | 


our more economical system we thought it 
| the right course to adopt. When the hon. 
|Gentleman told them the true policy of 
| the country was not to have enormous 
jnaval or military establishments, but to 
| have a well-filled exchequer and a content- 
'ed and prosperous people, and that that 
| was the way to make this country great 
‘and respected, he agreed with the hon. 
Gentleman that those were the true ele- 
ments of power which the British nation 
and British Ministers ought to keep in view; 
but the hon. Gentleman’s speech convinced 
| him that the hon. Gentleman would not dis- 
agree with him when he said this was a ques- 
| tion of degree. The question was not whe- 
ther we should have naval or military estab- 
lishments at all, but whether our establish- 
ments were excessive. He contended they 
|were not. He agreed with the hon. Gen- 
tleman that all practical economy should 
be exercised with regard to them; but it 
would not be deserving of the respectable 
and sacred name of economy to pare down 
those establishments and make them in- 
efficient. Our true policy was, not to keep 
overgrown establishments, but to keep them 
in a state respectable and susceptible of ex- 
tension when circumstances might require 
it. The hon. Member called upon the 
House to declare that henceforward we 
should withdraw the military protection 
which we had hitherto afforded to the 
colonies of the British empire. Now, he 
(Mr. Labouchere) hoped the House would 
not misunderstand what he was going to 
say upon this subject. It was not his in- 
tention to deny that it was the duty of theGo- 
vernment and of the House to watch narrow- 
ly the colonial branch of the expenditure 
of the empire, and to reduce it within the 
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narrowest limits; and he was able to show 
that the Government had not neglected its 
duty in this respect. Asa general principle, 
he was prepared to admit that the colonies 
might fairly be expected todefray the expense 
of all that related to their internal police. 
It formerly was the practice—previously to 
the French Revolution—for the British co- 
Jonies to defray the greater part of the ex- 
pense incurred by the mother country in 
providing for their defence, and he was not 
prepared to say that that principle might 
not be again prudently and cautiously car- 
ried into effect to some extent ; but nothing 
was more to be deprecated than a hasty 
and inconsiderate recognition of a principle 
as applicable to our colonial possessions 
scattered all over the world, which dis- 
affected men—and there were such in some 
portions of our colonial empire—might mis- 
represent for the purpose of exciting ill- 
feeling between the colonies and the mother 
eountry. It was not surprising that the 
hon. Member adverted to the colonial part 
of the question, because the military de- 
fence of the colonies formed a large item of 
expenditure. He spoke of military defences 
alone, because he believed that the colonies 
eaused no addition to the naval expendi- 
ture; but, on the contrary, that the cir- 
cumstance of the British colonies being 
scattered over the whole world, enabled us 
to employ fewer ships for the protection of 
our trade than would otherwise be neces- 
sary. The military expenditure for the 
eolonies, including the pay of troops, cost 
of transport, cost of barracks, and a large 
proportion of the dead weight ofthe Army 
was considerable, and it doubtless was de- 
sirable to reduce it gradually to the lowest 
point consistent with the exigencies of the 
public service. The principle of reduction 
had already been acted upon vigorously 
and efficiently, but at the same time con- 
siderately and cautiously. It would be 
most unwise to pass a sweeping resolution, 
and attempt to apply it to all the colonies. 
It would be necessary to consider se- 
parately in that House the circumstances of 
each colony. Putting aside Malta and 
Gibraltar, which were rather military sta- 
tions than colonial possessions, and taking 
only what were strictly colonies, the House 
would observe that, as regarded the neces- 
sity for military defence, some were placed 
in a position widely differing from that of 
others. Australia was not exposed to fo- 
reign attacks or dangers arising from abo- 
rigines, and, except in one part, was able 
to protect itself against the evils conse- 
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quent on a convict population. Australia 
then, must be dealt with differently from 
Canada, which had a foreign frontier of 
great extent, or New Zealand with it, 
large aboriginal population. Acting on the 
principle of effecting reductions cautious} 

and seizing on every opportunity which oe. 
curred of inviting the colonies to take upon 
themselves charges which they could justly 
be called upon to defray, a reduction of er. 
penditure to some extent had already taken 
place. On the lst April, 1847, the troops 
at the Cape were upwards of 5,365; on 
the Ist of January, 1850, they amounted 
to little more than 4,108. The Govern. 
ment had been enabled to effect this r. 
duction by the establishment of a Kafr 
police, which obviated the necessity for 
employing troops on the Kafir territory. 
When the Cape obtained representative 
government, it might fairly be expected to 
bear a considerable portion of the expense 
incurred for barracks and troops in that 
colony. On the lst of April, 1847, there 
were 6,400 troops in Canada, and now 
there were only 4,300. In Canada, also 
a principle had been enforced which had 
long been acted upon in this country. It 
being found that the barracks in Montreal 
were untenable, it was proposed to remove 
the troops to another part of the colony, 
where commodious barracks existed ; but 
the inhabitants of Montreal wished, for 
local reasons, that the troops should re 
main there ; and the Government, acting 
on the occasion just as it would have acted 
in England under similar circumstances, 
said, that if the presence of the troops was 
required for local and not national reasons, 
the people of Montreal must provide them 
with barrack accommodation. That ar- 
rangement had been adopted, and the con- 
sequence was, a saving to the Government 
of about 30,0001. These cireumstances 
were adverted to by him for the purpose of 
showing that the Government omitted no 
opportunity of reducing the colonial mili 
tary expenditure. Two regiments had 
been withdrawn from the West Indies in 
the course of the last three years, and the 
number of troops had also been considers- 
bly reduced in Australia, Then again the 
legislature of Sydney had been called 
upon to undertake the charge of the barrack 
department; and he believed that the same 
principle had been carried out in every Aus- 
tralian colony except Van Diemen’s Lavd, 
where the presence of troops was render 

necessary by the large amount of eonviet 
population sent there for the convenience 
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the mother country. It was now his in- 
tention to advert to the observations which 
had fallen from the hon. Member re- 
lative to what he called the great naval 
establishment of this country. The hon. 
Member pointed to America, ‘ See,” 
aid he, “‘ how she protects her commerce 
in every part of the world,’’ and he invited 
ys to follow her example as regarded the 
Navy. It was not his (Mr. Labouchere’s) 
intention to assert that a great fleet was 
necessary for the protection of the com- 
merce of this country, or for the protection 
of the country itself. He believed that 
the system pursued of having only a very 
moderate fleet afloat, and keeping the dock- 
yards in a condition to augment it at any 
moment, was the most politic and the most 
economical as regarded naval expenditure; 
but he could not concur with the hon. 
Momber in thinking that it would be wise 
to leave the country utterly defenceless, 
without the power of equipping or exercis- 
ing a fleet. It was of great importance 
that we should have the means of occa- 
sionally collecting together a squadron of 
eight or ten ships, in the management of 
which officers acquired the experience that 
could only be obtained by acting together. 
The hon. Member told them to look to 
America; but it was also necessary to look 
to other quarters. It was gratifying to 
know, that we at present maintained rela- 
tins of the most amicable character with 
the great maritime and military Powers of 
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other nations. If the principle propounded 
by the hon. Member came to be acted 
upon, England must descend from the 
proud position which she now occupied. 
We were not far from the Baltic and the 
Black Sea—we were surrounded by pow- 
erful nations, able to equip fleets and raise 
armies, and under these circumstances it 
would be a suicidal act to adopt a policy 
which would deprive us of the means of 
defence. He had now disposed of the two 
main propositions comprised in the hon. 
Member’s resolutions; there were other 
points in them, but they were corolla- 
ries, and not calculated to give rise to 
much dispute. For instance, it was stated 
that— 

“the taxes required to meet the present expendi- 
ture, impede the operations of agriculture and ma- 
nufactures, and diminish the funds for the em- 


ployment of labour in all branches of productive 
industry,” &¢.— 
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which, of course, no one would deny. But, 
in comparing the system of taxation which 
prevailed in 1835 with that existing in 
1850, the hon. Member must surely con- 
eur with him in rejoicing that important 
changes had been made, which had perma- 
nently benefited all classes of the commu- 
nity. In the interval between the two 
periods, a large amount of taxation had 
been repealed, whilst another portion had 
| been transferred from the industrial classes 
to the property of the country; and, finally, 
duties had been remitted which were in- 





the Continent, and that there was as little | tended to benefit one class at the expense 
probability now as had prevailed during | of others, and particularly of the industrial 
several past ycars of the peace of Europe | part of the community. He held in his 
being disturbed; but, on the other hand, | hand a document bearing upon this sub- 
vhen we looked to the great fleets which | ject, which did not come from the Vote 
Russia and France could send out at a/ Office, but was published by the hon. Mem- 


moment, he could not consent to deprive 
this country altogether of the power of 
‘quipping and sending to sea a respectable 
eet when the national interests required 
it. The possession of that power, far from 
increasing the chances of war, was the 
best security for peace. It was the posses- 
sion of that power during the last three 
eventful years, when intestine wars and 
convulsions had been rife on the Continent 
of Europe, which had enabled this country, 
ot only to preserve peace at home, but to 
*xerelse great influence abroad. Yes, dur- 
ing that period England had furnished the 
trample of a loyal and prosperous people, 
nillying round their ancient institutions, 
and whilst the revolutionary surges roared 
rr her, she not only remained un- 
armed herself, but was a safeguard to 


ber for Bodmin. It was a chart intended 
_to illustrate the commerce, industry, and 
jrevenue of the country by means of lines, 
| which resembled in their undulations the 
| Andes or the Appenines. There were two 
features of this chart which he regarded 
| with satisfaction, and which were calcu- 
|lated to furnish instruction. Looking at 
‘the line which described the expenditure 
of the country, he found that in 1813, 
1814, and 1815, it rose to a tremendous 
height; but that since that period it had 
' gradually and regularly declined. It was 
true that the line had been creeping up a 
little since 1835, but it reached a turning 
point in 1848, and now it was again going 
downhill. Other lines indicated the pros- 
| perity of the trade and commerce of the 
[mane as exhibited by the increase of 
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exports and imports. These proofs of the 
prosperity of the country had gone on in- 
creasing almost uninterruptedly from 1812. 
It was most gratifying to observe these 
proofs of the increasing prosperity of trade 
and commerce concurrently with dimin- 
ished taxation and reduced expenditure. 
Without entering into any dispute with 
the hon. Member as to whether this coun- 
try was more heavily taxed than other 
nations, he would at once admit that no 
larger amount of taxation should be drawn 
from the people than was absolutely neces- 
sary for maintaining the real interests and 
honour of the country; but at the same 
time it was necessary that we should not 
hastily adopt a system of false economy, 
which would ultimately lead to extrava- 
gance and waste. He hoped that the Go- 
vernment and Parliament would continue, 
as they had done, to reduce the expendi- 
ture, and, consequently, lighten the bur- 
dens of the country ; but he trusted that 
the time would never come, when, for the 
sake of a fleeting popularity, the advisers 
of the Crown would so far forget the sacred 
duty they owed to their Sovereign and the 
people, as to recommend reductions which 
they did not conscientiously think could be 
safely effected. The hon. Member for the 
West Riding had alluded to the expenses 
of the judicial establishment; and he (Mr. 
Labouchere) would not undertake to say 
that economy might not be pushed further 
in that direction. At the same time, when 
the hon. Member held up America as an 
example in this respect, it was necessary 
to remind him how totally different the 
circumstances of the two countries were. 
There was nothing of which the people of 
England were more justly proud than of 
the character and conduct of their Judges. 
The effect produced by the unsullied cha- 
racter of the judicial bench could hardly 
be estimated by any mere money value, 
What man of enlarged views would set 
any paltry saving that might be effected 
by curtailing the salaries of the Judges, 
against the inestimable advantages which 
the Bench conferred on society by concili- 
ating the good will of the people towards 
the Government, and inspiring them with 
respect for the law? It was indeed a 
wretched economy which would incur the 
risk of depriving us of these inestimable 
advantages. Care ought to be taken that 
the Judges were paid sufficiently well to 
induce counsel who were the ornaments of 
the Bar to accept office. He (Mr. La- 
bouchere) had been in the United States, 
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against which country he had no prejudice: 
and he saw with delight the Progress that 
great people were making in prosperity 
But he was not an indiscriminate admirer 
of the institutions of the United State 
There were many things in which -this 
country had the advantage ; and he pre. 
ferred the footing on which our judicial 
establishments were placed. The hon, 
Member said a chief justice was paid 
1,2001. a year, in the United States, Yes: 
but how did they treat a chief justice! 
On attaining the age of sixty, they tumel 
him off the bench without a pension or 
anything. He recollected seeing a gentle. 
man who had been a judge, but had cease 
to be so, having passed his 60th year, 
and who had been obliged to go back to 
the bar, where he was earning a great 
deal more than he was paid as & judge, 
That was an illustration of the total differ. 
ence in the position of judges here and in 
the United States. He trusted it would 
not be supposed that he was not as intent 
as any Member of the House in enforcing 
a proper economy, when he rose in oppo 
sition to the resolution ; but believing a 
he did that the resolution was plainly ia- 
consistent with the facts of the case—that 
the pledge which the hon. Member invited 
the House to take was an imprudent one— 
that were they to adopt it, they would 
probably be placed in a position in which 
the Government could not carry it out 
consistently with their sense of duty to 
that House, and from which they could 
not retreat with honour—he therefore asked 
the House to negative the proposition of 
the hon. Gentleman. He hoped they 
would not be deterred from doing so by 
the fear of their conduct being misinter- 
preted by their constituents and the cou- 
try. He was satisfied the people of this 
country, however desirous of economy, 
were too sagacious and intelligent to be 
misled by the mere name of economy, Ul- 
less the measure to which it might be 
applied were brought forward in a praetical 
shape ; and he therefore confidently asked 
the [louse to proceed with the estimates 
the year. The course pursued by foreign 
Governments in presenting the whole er 
penditure in a lump, had been held up for 
imitation; but he could not imagine 3 
more arbitrary or improper mode of deal- 
ing with the House of Commons. The 
course always adopted by the Governments 
of this country was far more just and leg 
timate, giving the House much more col 
trol over the expenditure. He trusted, 
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therefore, that the House would negative 
the resolution which the considerations 
he had stated showed to be most inexpe- 
dient, and proceed with the Estimates. 

Mz. SPOONER declared he would give 
his support to the resolutions of the hon. 
Member for the West Riding, nor did he 
conceive that by so doing he was pledging 
himself to any reduction of the effective 
foree of the Army and Navy. There was 
ample room for reduction without at all 
impairing the efficiency of either service. 
He saw nothing which bound him to follow 
the example of America in the payment of 
her judges, nor in any way to cripnle the 
energies of the State. It was because he 
could not deny the propositions affirmed in 
these resolutions, that he felt bound to vote 
forthem. He regretted that he was, upon 
this occasion, going to take a course dif- 
ferent from that which would probably be 
pursued by those with whom he usually 
acted; but the hon. Member for the West 
Riding had so completely made out his 
case that he would not feel himself justi- 
fied in withholding his support from him. 
The difference in the amount of expendi- 
ture between 1835 and 1849 was not con- 
tradicted. Here was the statement of the 
hon. Gentleman :— 

“That the net expenditure of the Government 
for the year 1835 (Parliamentary Paper, No. 260, 
1847), amounted to 44,422,000/.; that the net 


expenditure for the year ended the 5th day of 


January, 1850 (Parliamentary Paper, No. 1, 1850), 
amounted to 50,853,000/.; the increase of up- 
vards of 6,000,000/. having been caused princi- 
ally by successive augmentations of our warlike 
establishments, and outlays for defensive arma- 
ments; that no foreign danger, or necessary cost 
ofthe civil government, or indispensable disburse- 
ments for the services in our dependencies abroad, 
warrant the continuance of this increase of expen- 
diture,” 

The resolution did not state that the ex- 
penditure had been wholly in the Army and 
Navy, but principally; and upon this point 
the right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Board of Trade was incorrect. It was 
undeniably true that a very large increase 
of expenditure had taken place since 1835, 
and it was also to be remembered that in 
1835 the right hon. Baronet the Member 
for Tamworth was at the head of the Go- 
veroment, and that right hon. Baronet 
Would be the last man in the country to 
‘me down to that House with estimates 
vhich were insufficient to maintain the se- 
curity and dignity of the country. But 
the right hon, Gentleman the President of 
the Board of Trade had passed over many 
of the allegations of the hon. Gentleman 
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the Member for the West Riding. He 
had not said a word, for instance, about 
the salary of 10,0007. a year to our Ambas- 
sador at Paris. He came to another reso- 
lution, which he could not see how any Go- 
vernment could deny— 
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‘* That the taxes required to meet the present 
expenditure impede the operations of agriculture 
and manufactures, and diminish the funds for the 
employment of labour in all branches of produc- 
tive industry, thereby tending to produce pauper- 
ism and crime, and adding to the local and general 
burdens of the people.” 

Nor could he see how any Member of that 
House could refuse his consent to this pro- 
position — 

“That, to diminish these evils, it is expedient 
that this House take steps to reduce the annual 
expenditure, with all practicable speed, to an 
amount not exceeding the sum which, within the 
last fifteen years, has been proved to be sufficient 
for the maintenance of the security, honour, and 
dignity of the nation.” 

Ile did not care what quarter of the House 
such propositions came from; approving as 
he did of the principles they embodied, he 
would feel bound to support them. Our 
expenditure had enormously and speedily 
increased, and he thought it would be 
highly proper on the part of the House of 
Commons to declare that it would return 
with all practicable speed to the adoption 
of the estimates of 1835. The right hon. 
Gentleman said there was general prosper- 
ity, although one interest was depressed, 
and he attributed that prosperity to the tax- 
ation which had been taken off. But it was 
that very change in the principle of taxa- 
tion which made the burden fall so heavily 
on a large portion of our own people—it 
was that change which caused its inequality 
and its gross injustice. Tis belief was 
that if the Government persisted in impos- 
ing the present amount of taxation, and in 
keeping up the same extent of expendi- 
ture, the people of England would protest 
against it, and would, perhaps, cause a 
much greater reduction of expenditure 
than the hon. Member for the West Riding 
proposed—a reduction which might not be 
consistent with the safety and honour of 
the country. What had been the effect of 
their taking off the duty on foreign corn ? 
Did they think they got it cheaper than 
they would have done had there been a 
small fixed duty on it? No, not a shilling; 
for the price of foreign corn was not regu- 
lated by the price it sold at in the foreign 
market, but by what it would fetch here. 
The only effect of taking off the duty was 
to let foreign produce into competition with 
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our own produce in our own markets with- 
paying any share of our taxation. Lay 
on a small fixed duty, the price abroad 
would fall to nearly the same extent, a 
very considerable revenue would be raised, 
and taxes immediately pressing upon the 
landed interest might be taken off. He 
was prepared to support the Motion of 
the hon. Member for the North Riding of 
Yorkshire for the abolition of the malt tax. 
[An Hon. MemBer: Why, that amounts 
to 5,000,000/.] He did not care if it were 
6,000,000/. He would vote for its repeal, 
because it was a most unjust and a most 
injurious tax. The salaries of the Judges 
had been alluded to. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman lauded the Judges, and every one 
must concur in that eulogy; but at the 
same time the altered value of money must 
be taken into account, and if the same sum 
would purchase twice as much, he did not 
see why the great functionaries of the State 
should be doubly paid, whilst many of their 
fellow subjects were suffering great dis- 
tress. There was no use in evading the 
question. If the present state of things 
were to be continued, the salaries of Judges, 
Ministers, public officers of all sorts, and 
of hangers-on of the Government, must be 
cut down. One word as to the ‘hard 
bargain ’’ mentioned by the right hon. 
Baronet the Member for Ripon a short 
time ago. The right hon. Baronet then 
said, that he (Mr. Spooner) would cheer 
what he was going to say upon the Cur- 
rency Bill of 1819. The right hon. Baro- 
net had prophesied rightly. He did cheer 
it—most heartily eheer it—and was de- 
lighted to see the right hon. Baronet re- 
turn to his first love. He would do his 
right hon. Friend the justice to say that 
he did warn the country at that time as to 
what would be the consequences of the 
Currency Bill; and he, too (Mr. Spooner), 
though not in Parliament then, told large 
meetings of farmers and others that the 
corn law was a delusion, and that the 
sliding seale would slide from under their 
feet. That to the repeal of the money law 
of 1819 it was that they ought to look for 
relief from the evil under which they were 
suffering. He felt persuaded that large 
reductions might be made without injuring 
the permanent strength and stability of the 
Army and Navy. He believed that a great 
reformation ought to be made in the dock- 
yards, and that there were great abuses 
going on there. He believed that the Ord- 
nance, which had one office in Pall Mall 
and another at the Tower, might be eco- 
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nomised; that the Admiralty expenditure 
might be curtailed; and that considerable 
retrenchment might be made in the galg. 
ries of the Lords of the Treasury, Mr, 
Canning said, he wanted to know of what 
use were the Lords of the Treasury, ex. 
cept to make a House, to keep a House, 
and to cheer the Minister when he was 
wrong. 

Mr. HUME said, that it was his opin- 
ion that, as they had lowered the prices of 
food in the country, so they ought to lower 
their establishments. The speech whieh 
had been made by his hon. Friend the 
Member for the West Riding, and which 
included most important considerations, 
had not been answered by the statements 
which had been made by the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Board of 
Trade. Whatever might be the opinion 
on either side of the House, as to the reso- 
lutions brought forward by his hon. Friend, 
they ought, at any rate, to be agreed on 
the facts of the case, and he trusted that 
they would direct their attention to the 
statement that had been made by the right 
hon. Gentleman, because he challenged 
the facts as stated by his hon. Friend, and 
said that the increase of expenditure, in- 
stead of being 6,000,000/., was only 
2,365,0001. Now, he (Mr. Hume) would 
affirm that the figures of his hon. Friend 
were right, and that those of the right 
hon. Gentleman were wrong. Te, for the 
purpose of proving the correctness of the 
position which he had taken, would just 
take the Parliamentary papers, and he 
found that in the year 1835, the expenti- 
ture amounted to 44,422,000/., and he 
found that in this year it amounted to 
50,853,0001., showing that the increase, 
instead of being only two millions, as stated 
by the right hon. Gentleman, came very 
nearly to six millions, as was stated by his 
hon. Friend the Member for the West 
Riding. This increase had been caused 
by their holding such expensive establish- 
ments as their Army and Navy to their 
present extravagant extent. He held in 
his hand a return, which was prepared 
by Mr. Baring, and this was the result:— 
In the year 1835 the expense of maintalt- 
ing their military establishments, meanin 
the Army, Navy, and Ordnance, amounted 
to 11,627,0001.; for the succeeding yes 
it inereased successively million by million 
until last year, when it amounted 0 
20,000,0001., showing an increase of near- 
ly 10,000,000. There were other items 
which made up the difference, which ap- 
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red by the resolution of his hon. Friend. | we should keep up our present large es- 
The net expenses of the Army, Navy, and | tablishments.’’ Why not return to those 
Qrdnance, in the year 1847 amounted | which were sufficiently extensive to main- 
to 16,864,0007., in the year 1848 to tain the peace and tranquillity of the coun- 
18,502,0002., and in 1849 to 17,645,0002. | try, and to support our honour as complete 
This showed on the average of the three | as it has been within the last six years ? 
years an increase that it was not possi-| As regarded the second resolution, was 
ble to deny. What did the right hon. | there one hon. Gentleman that could at all 
Gentleman do? He denied that there was | deny that the taxes were so heavy that all 
am inerease, because there was a reduction classes of the community were desirous of 
within the last two years; but he did not | being relieved from them? The low prices 
deny that there was a rapid increase from | had reduced the incomes on the part of 
the year 1835 until it amounted to/| everybody; and was it right that they 
6,000,0007. The denial of the right hon. | should still maintain those expensive estab- 
Gentleman was a perfect quibble, and he | lishments, and a heavy amount of taxation, 
did not properly meet such an important | while the means of maintaining them were 
statement, because this large increase in | reduced? He now would ask them what 
the expenditure of the country was owing | confidence could be placed in any pledge 
tothe increase in the Army and Navy. His from the Treasury bench ? Was it not ad- 
hon. Friend had been most candid and fair | mitted that but for the refusal of this 
ineverything that he had laid before the | House to give money, the expenditure 
House. He stated, that there was an in-| would go on increasingly ? Until the in- 
crease in the various civil departments—he | crease in the income tax was refused, they 
mentioned the police and several others— | had not a shilling of reduction in the ex- 
but he did not go into details, because his | penditure; then the estimates were with- 
principal ground was on the military and | drawn, and new and amended ones made 
naval establishments. So far from the | out, and they were actually forced by the 
first resolution being contrary to fact, and | vote of this House to take credit to them- 
%0 far from the House being warranted in | selves for having done it willingly. If they 
rejecting it as being incorrect, he would | were desirous to take off the pressure of 
call on the House to give their support to | taxation, they should vote for the resolu- 
it because the allegations contained in it| tion. And he could not, anxious as he 
were correct, and because the statements | was to maintain public faith, vote for a re- 
made were in accordance with the returns | duction of taxation, if they were not pre- 
which had been made officially. It was | pared to lessen the expenditure, and thus 
his wish to have the second part of that re-| enable them to do so. It was with that 
solution answered. It stated that no foreign | view that the proposition was made. He 
danger, or necessary cost of the civil go-| would ask, was not the expenditure beyond 
vernment, or indispensable disbursements | the wants of the nation, and whether a 
for the services of our dependencies abroad, | lower and less expensive establishment 
varranted the continuance of the increase | would answer all the purposes which they 
of expenditure. He wished that they had | require either for defence or for security, 
heard from the right hon. President of the | and whether they were not perfectly safe 
Board of Trade some explanation, some | in pledging themselves to the following 
amswer. If there was no answer given, | proposition, which was the last one. The 
vhat would he (Mr. Hume) say? Why, he} hon. Gentleman then read the last para- 
vould remind them that from the year| graph, and continued to say that nothing 
1832 to the year 1838 the establishments | should be done hastily, but it should be 
ofthe Army, Navy, and Ordnance, ranged | done speedily. [Zaughter.] He was quite 
from 11,500,0002: to 12,500,0002. If, as| consistent in what he had said : they had a 
te hon, Gentleman who last spoke had} saying ‘‘the more haste, the less speed.” 
‘tid, the right hon. Member for Tamworth, Any hon. Gentleman that voted against 
and the Government who were with him, | this paragraph could not be sincere in his 
vere able to conduct the affairs of this| desire to reduce the expensive establish- 
‘ountry, to afford protection to our colonies, | ments of the country, because it was im- 
to defend our honour abroad, and to main- possible that he could come forward to sup- 
‘ain peace at home, his hon. Friend was port a reduction of the taxation, and not 
Nstified in saying, *« Tell us now, where is pledge himself to reduce the evils which 
there any foreign danger, where is there | gave rise to taxation. Now he would take 
‘nything extraordinary that requires that | the Army, and he would observe that every- 
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body who had attended to the expenses of 
the Army, knew that the number of men 
they voted regulated the aggregate amount 
of the expense not only of the Army, but of 
the Ordnance. In the year 1835, the num- 
ber of men voted for the service was 81,319; 
in the year 1836 it was 81,219. Now, he 
would ask whether they were not now per- 
fectly right in calling upon the Government 
to recede to that establishment which was 
sufficient for all purposes at that time? In 
1843 the number voted was 100,846, in 
1848 it was 115,847, and yet it was denied 
that there was any increase. In the year 
1850 the number voted was 99,127, which 
showed an increase over that of 1835 of 
17,809. It was impossible to deny that 
there was a progressive increase, and no- 
body could say that they would be doing 
wrong in going back to the system which 
was adopted in the year 1835. The num- 
ber of men voted to the Navy in 1835 was 
26,041, in 1843, 40,229, and in 1847, 
44,969, being an increase of 18,928 over 
that in 1835. And yet they were told 
that there was no progressive increase. He 
wanted to ask the House could there be 
any reason assigned why so large an in- 
crease had been made. The right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Board of 
Trade said that the increase had _ been 
sanctioned by the House. That was just 
what he (Mr. Hume) complained of ; and 
it was a very bad House for so doing, and 
he hoped that the time was not far distant 
when they would be convinced of their 
error, and when it would be admitted that 
taxation had been carried to its utmost, and 
should now be reduced, and they should 
take the opportunity of pledging themselves 
to reduce it as soon as possible. In what- 
ever point of view they looked at it there 
was no satisfactory reason why these esta- 
blishments should be kept up in their pre- 
sent extravagant way. He would now 
make use of a document which was very 
instructive. It showed the increase in the 
expenses of maintaining the number of 
men on the staff of the Army abroad and at 
home. The staff abroad, in 1835, cost 
58,6401. In the year 1850 it cost 97,6021. 
The staff at home cost, in 1835, 59,38217., 
in 1850, 67,3141., showing an increase of 
46,4941. These were what the Govern- 
ment called symptoms‘of economy. Unless 
it could be shown that there was any spe- 
cial danger, or any special circumstances 
now in existence that did not exist in 1834, 
1835, and 1836, they should reduce their 
expenditure to the old amount. He would 
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not undertake to inform the Governmen; 
what the exact number of men in the Arm 
and Navy ought to be, but he might refer 
to the opinion of four Committees, who 
ciated that though it was the province of 
the Government to decide what the number 
of troops and seamen ought to be, they 
could not help referring the Government 
back to the period when the expense was 
less, and when every service of the country 
was performed with safety and honour, He 
would say, without pretending to be a 
judge, that 81,000 men in the Army, and 
26,000 men in the Navy, were quite suff. 
cient for the year to which he had alluded; 
was it not fair to ask them to pledge them. 
selves that they would return to these 
amounts, unless it could be shown that 
some special ground existed why the pre. 
sent amount should be maintained? This 
was the whole of what his hon. Friend had 
brought forward, and he could not add 
anything to what he had stated. He would 
venture to state, that if hon. Gentlemen 
were desirous of such a reduction, they 
would agree to a resolution to enable her 
Majesty’s Government to know what was 
the feeling of the country on this matter; 
and he was sure they would do so if they 
wished to carry out the desires of their con- 
stituents. He hoped they would pledge 
the Government to bring back the expen- 
diture from its present wasteful state, to 
that in which it existed in a time of perfect 
security, and under a Government in which 
they had every reason to place confidence. 
He addressed the House on this matter as 
seriously as he ever did on any matter, and 
he asked them to begin by stating deci- 
dedly, by their votes, that they were pre- 
pared to take steps as speedily as possible 
to reduce all unnecessary expenditure, and 
to bring the country to that state and con- 
dition when their establishments were less 
expensive and sufficiently effective. His 
hon. Friend did not allude to the very heavy 
charge that was made for pensions. Hon. 
Members were not aware of the ineffective 
expenditure of this country. The amount 
now considered necessary for that purpose 
amounted nearly to that which the Army 
and Navy cost in the year 1792. There 
ports which had been made by Committees 
both in 1807, and in 1817, recommende 
reductions in the expense as fast as poss 
ble, and as much as the circumstances of 
the country would allow. It was also re- 
commended in 1810 that the system of 
pensions should be altered. N otwithstand- 
ing all these recommendations, an enor- 
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mous amount of money was devoted to that 

urpose. The hon, Gentleman who had 
just addressed the House, had alluded to 
the Admiralty ; but he (Mr. Hume) did not 
so much blame them. They had very ar- 
duous duties to perform ; and one of those 
duties was to take care that the pensions 
of those who retired from office were strictly 
conformable to law. But, notwithstanding 
all their care, the pensions were as large 
this year as when Lord Castlereagh pro- 
posed that they should be reduced. He 
would ask the House, before they rejected 
this proposition, if they wished to reduce 
taxation, to be just, and to take off this 
vast expenditure to enable them to make 
the reduction; and to exhibit to the coun- 
try a desire to do their best to promote its 
interests. 

Mr. HERRIES was understood to say 
that he would not have taken any part in 
the debate had it not been for one assertion 
boldly hazarded by the hon. Member for 
Montrose. That hon. Gentleman ventured 
toafirm that no person having a sincere 
desire to effect a reduction in the expendi- 
ture and taxation of the country, could do 
otherwise than vote for the propositions 
of his hon, Friend the Member for the 
West Riding. As he (Mr. Herries) was 
one of those who was sincerely desirous to 
aid in the attempt to reduce the expendi- 
ture of the country in every way in which a 
reduction could be reasonably made, he 
thought it right to say that he could with 
equal sincerity object to the Motion of the 
hon. Gentleman. He was of opinion that 
the Motion of the hon. Member opposite 
did not carry with it any proof of sincerity 
in the course which it professed to pursue. 
He did not think that this was the proper 
time and place for proceeding by a gene- 
ral and abstract proposition. And if the 
hon. Member for the West Riding was 
really as sincere ‘as he professed to be, he 
could hardly have adopted a line better 
calculated to defeat his purpose than 
that of interposing an Amendment to 
prevent the House from going into Com- 
mittee, where the object he said he had 
at heart could be so much better at- 
tained. It appeared to him that this was a 
Motion put forward rather as a blind to 
conceal the hon. Member’s real intentions. 
Why should they go back now to the year 
of 1835? They knew that there were 
very great augmentations made in the ex- 
peuditure of the country since then; but to 
state that fact, without any other comment 
upon it, was only calculated to mislead. 
The course taken by the hon. Gentleman 
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opposite was one which by no means tended 
to the public good, inasmuch as it was 
not the proper mode to induce public 
men to devote their attention to practica- 
ble reductions. The right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Board of Trade, who 
replied to the hon. Member’s propositions, 
had dissected the 6,000,000I. of asserted 
augmentation in the military depart- 
ments. From his statement, which was no 
doubt most correct, it appeared that 
2,300,0001. only of this could properly be 
considered as an increase in reference 
to the military and naval establishments. 
By the Amendment of the hon. Mem- 
ber for the West Riding, he (Mr. Herries) 
was, however, invited to afiirm that 
these had been the principal causes of 
the augmentation of this 6,000,000/. He 
could not agree to that proposition. He 
was also called on to declare— 
‘*that no foreign danger, or necessary cost of 
the civil Government, or indispensable disburse- 
ments for the services in our dependencies abroad, 
warrant the continuance of this increase of ex- 
penditure.” 
He was certainly disposed to assent to the 
mere proposition, that there existed at the 
present time no immediate appearance of 
danger of foreign war; but he could not 
concur in affirming a statement which 
would imply a belief that the condition of 
this country and Europe was one of per- 
fect and unusual security. He was, on the 
contrary, much more disposed to believe that 
the state of things throughout Europe at the 
present time was not sufficient to warrant 
a reduction in the military and naval es- 
tablishments of the country. No doubt 
there never was a time in which this coun- 
try could more truly be said to be in a 
state of actual peace with all the world— 
with the exception of those doings in the 
Archipelago, from which, little as we un- 
understood them at present, we could 
hardly anticipate any serious conse- 
quences. But looking to the state of Eu- 
rope, and looking to what was going on on 
every side, he thought it was impossible they 
could say that this was a time of particular 
quiet, or that there was such a prospect of 
apparent tranquillity abroad as should in- 
duce them to reduce their warlike establish- 
ments. The third proposition was this :— 
“ That the taxes required to meet the present 
expenditure impede the operations of agriculture 
and manufactures, and diminish the funds for the 
employment of labour in all branches of produc- 
tive industry, thereby tending to produce pauper- 
ism and crime, and adding to the local and 
general burdens of the people.” 
To this he gave his entire assent. But 
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what occasion there was for them to affirm 
these truths on the present occasion, 
he was yet to learn. It was a matter 
of more serious consideration to deter- 
mine whether or not those taxes bore 
too severely on the agricultural or manu- 
facturing interests, and in what degree the 
pressure of them affected the great ques- 
tions on which the public feeling and opin- 
ion were so much divided at this moment. 
This, however, he did not consider a fair 
subject for discussion at the present mo- 
ment, notwithstanding his hon. Friend the 
Member for North Warwickshire had in- 
troduced it into the speech which he had 
made upon the present Motion. He did 
not think it was fair to draw the House 
into a discussion now on that most difficult 
and interesting question. But the real 
point of the proposed Amendment was in 
the last resvlution : 


“That to diminish these evils it is expedient 
that this Ilouse take steps to reduce the annual 
expenditure, with all practicable speed, to an 
amount not exceeding the sum which, within the 
last fifteen years, has been proved to be sufficient 
for the maintenance of the security, honour, and 
dignity of the nation.” 


He would not affirm that proposition, for it 
had not been proved to beso. In 1835 the 
estimates were greatly reduced. In the 
subsequent year they were augmented. In 
the year succeeding they were again aug- 
mented, and, in fact, had since, as had been 
stated, undergone successive augmentations. 
Well, he would ask, how did those facts 
prove that they were sufficient in 1835? 
It had always followed, whenever they at- 
tempted to make reductions greater than 
the honour or safety of the country war- 
ranted, there followed an immediate return 
to a much higher expenditure than it 
originally was. Of this we had ample 
experience in the earlier financial career of 
the Member for Montrose, when, by his 
exertions, aided by the factious Whigs of 
those days, the estimates were reduced so 
low that it put the country to a vast ex- 
pense to replace the defences of the 
country on a reasonable and safe footing. 
He hoped that the House, instead of 
agreeing to the sweeping impracticable pro- 
positions put forward by the hon. Member 
for the West Riding of Yorkshire, would go 
into Committee, when they could honestly 
consider every item, with the view of re- 
ducing the expenditure of the country to 
the lowest possible amount warranted by 
the existing state of things. This would 
have been the legitimate course for the hon. 
Member for the West Riding to pursue ; 
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instead of which he moved a series of rego. 
lutions that meant nothing and would do 
nothing. or these reasons, having a sip. 
cere desire to go as far as his hon. Friend 
the Member for North Warwickshire, jp 
the way of reduction, he would support the 
original Motion for going into Committee, 
He was, indeed, somewhat surprised to 
hear his hon. Friend declare that although 
he would support the Motion of the Mem. 
ber for the West Riding, he would never. 
theless resist any attempt to diminish the 
effective strength of our Army or Navy. 
Why, tho very next vote, if we went into 
Committee, would put that declaration to 
the test, and then we should see his hon, 
Friend, after voting now, that the military 
establishments were too great to the 
extent of 6,000,000l. a year. refusing 
immediately afterwards to agree in any 
diminution of them. He hoped that 
the House would agree with the proposal 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Seeretary 
at War for the consideration of the Es- 
timates, and thereby give a negative to the 
proposition of the hon. Member for the 
West Riding of Yorkshire. He hoped that 
they would go into Committee with a desire 
to reduce in every possible way the es- 
timates that were to be proposed. He was 
confident that by so doing they would be 
much better able to effect their object than 
by assenting to the Amendment of the hon. 
Gentleman opposite. 

Mr. M. GIBSON said, he found that the 
right hon. Gentleman who had just re- 
sumed his seat on this Motion, was of much 
the same mind as he was in last year, and 
he must say that he thought he had taken 
far less satisfactory view of his hon. Friend's 
proposition than was taken by the hon. 
Member for North Warwickshire. The 
latter hon. Gentleman did not fall into the 
error of refining overmuch on the words 
of the Motion—he did not hypercriticise ; 
but he took the whole broad meaning of 
the proposition in the sense in which it 
would be taken by the public ; and, being 
an advocate for the repeal of excessive 
taxes, he was perfectly consistent in the 
course he was taking in supporting the 
proposition of his hon. Friend. There was 
no mode of submitting the view of his hon. 
Friend but that which he had taken. If 
he were to take the advice of the right hon. 
Member for Stamford, and defer the pro- 
posal for economy until the estimates them- 
selves came before the Committee, that 
particular items might be discussed, ™ 
would be impossible to propound the gene- 
ral views of reducing the number of odious, 
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jyrannical taxes which were now pressing 
oo the industry of the country ; it would 
be impossible to submit his general policy, 
when details were under inquiry ; and he 
thought his hon. Friend the Member for 
the West Riding had acted wisely. He 


(Mr. M. Gibson) voted for this proposition | 
painly on the ground that he was most de- | 


sirous to see the policy which the right hon. 
Member for Tamworth propounded in 1842, 
viz., the removal of those taxes which im- 
peded production, which limited the field 
for the employment of labour, which pre- 
vented the progress and improvement of 
particular fabries and manufactures, and 
did far more harm to the general interests 
of the public than they could possibly do 
good by any amount of revenue. It was 
for that object that he (Mr M. Gibson) was 
anxious to serutinise public expenditure, 
that he might be enabled, with due regard 
to the publie creditor, to repeal these taxes. 
He had put the taxes on one scale, and 
largearmaments in the other, and he asked 
himself what is the present course to be 
taken in reference to the welfare of the 
population? On the one hand, was he to 
support taxes which might limit the field of 
employment, increase pauperism, increase 
crime, and prevent the progress of know- 
ledge? Was he to do all these things, 
or to have large defensive armaments, to 
protect them against some imaginary con- 


tingent evil which was said to be impend- | 


ing over them ? Or, on theother hand, was 


hetoweigh the probability of these foreign | 
dangers, and was he to consider whether | 


it would not be more rational to remove 
these taxes, and give that relief to industry 
which would accrue from their removal ? 
Having done that, with a desire conscien- 
tiously to take the course which was best 
for the general interests of the community, 
he had come to consider how they might 
reduce the warlike armament, and might 
apply the surplus to the repeal of those 
taxes which were pressing down industry, 
and inereasing pauperism and crime. The 
tight hon. President of the Board of Trade 
did not fairly represent the hon. Member 
for the West Riding ; he said he would 
hot follow the advice of the hon. Gentle- 
man, and abandon the defences of the coun- 
tty; he would not leave England entirely 
Unprotected, without a navy and an army. 
Nobody had asked them to disarm entirely ; 
they had asked them to consider whether 
there was that probability of any danger 
which could prevent fair and reasonable 
deductions in their defensive armament. 


He thought his hon. Friend had brought 
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|forward his Motion in a proper form, by 
| fixing upon a particular time when our 
| general expenditure was at a less amount 
| than it was at present, and calling upon the 
| Executive Government to explain why the 
increase since a particular time should 
become a permanent addition to our nati- 
onal expenditure. It was not sufficient for 
| Government to account for temporary in- 
creases from temporary causes ; what they 
| were asked was, what was the reason we 
were to have a permanent increase of the 
expenditure of England nearly six millions 
over what it was in 1835? It was for the 
Government to show that the protection 
and defences in 1835 was inadequate. If 
the defences were adequate in 1835, it 
was for ti.em to show that subsequent cir- 
cumstances had arisen since 1835, which 
called fur increased expenditure. It was 
not enough to talk of Oregon, Macleod, 
and the question of Don Pacifico. These 
were matters that called for temporary and 
special efforts, but could not be urged for 
the permanent increase of the expenditure; 
and it was in that spirit alone that his hon. 
Friend submitted his Motion to the House. 
Were the defences in 1835 adequate to the 
safety of the country, or were they not ? 
The right hon. Member for Stamford 
seemed to hint that they were inadequate, 
and he (Mr. M. Gibson) had frequently 
heard it said that the dockyards in 1835 
were left in a state of destitution ; that the 
Navy could not have been supplied with any 
material, if required to be equipped against 
an enemy; and that very hasty and con- 
siderable reductions had been made in the 
|materials of naval warfare. He took 
the trouble to inform himself, by the in- 
quiries that had taken place before Com- 
mittees of the House as to the real facts of 
this case. This report had been very se- 
dulously spread throughout the country, 
but he was afraid by people who had much 
greater zeal for swelling out their particu- 
lar department than they had zeal for the 
safety of our finances. But he knew the 
importance of the statement, and there- 
fore he went into the matter whether the 
principal articles in 1835, as compared 
with the present time, were in this ne- 
glected state. And what did he find? 
That of the principal article—namely, tim- 
ber, in this year of destitution there were 
in the dock-yards 59,671 loads of tim- 
ber, and in 1848 there were 56,048 loads 
of timber. In another important arti- 
cle—namely, dock deals, averaging fort 

feet in length, there were 32,145 in 1834, 
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and 22,311 in 1848. With regard to this 
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particular article, the Secretary of the Ad- 
miralty was asked by the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Ripon, was not that a mest im- 
portant article? and the answer he made 
was, ‘* A most important article. I do not 
think the importance of it can be over- 
rated.’’ The stock of that article was one- 
third more than at present. In hemp— 
second in importance to timber — there 
were 7,221 tons in 1834, the year of desti- 
tution; and in 1848 there were 5,067 tons, 
or one-third more in 1834 than in 1848. 
Of tar there was 15,250 barrels in 1834, 
and only 8,977 barrels in 1848: double 
what it was at present. Canvass and 
copper bolts; about the same at the two 
periods. Fitted rigging —an article of 
primary importance—was 52 sets in 1834; 
47 in 1848. Hauls of yarn, of great im- 
portance, numbered 5,584 in 1834, and 
3,004 in 1848. There was no article 
of more importance than chain cables, and 
in that he found also a great difference, 
there being 857 in 1854, and 645 in 1848. 
In 1834, there were 170 lower masts, in 
1848 only 160. In 1834 there were 327 
top-masts; in 1848, 228 top-masts. In 
1834 there were 52 bowsprits; in 1848, 
54. He had gone through the principal 
articles employed in men-of-war, and he 
found that in this period of destitution 
there was a greater amount of those im- 
portant articles than in 1848. The evi- 
dence given before Committees of that 
House completely put an end to those re- 
ports on which they were called to base 
their legislation. One of the strongest 
points in the arguments against his hon. 
Friend’s proposition was, that the defences 
of 1835 were inadequate for the safety of 
the country, and that was the reason for 
the subsequent increase of expenditure. 
The Government must excuse him for re- 
minding them what would have been 
their position at the present moment if 
they had followed the policy they indicated 
in 1848. They came to that House in 
1848 2,000,0002. behind-hand —a defi- 
ciency, certainly, not of their creating, and 
arising out of circumstances over which 
they had no control; and with the ordinary 
expenditure exceeding the revenue, they 
proposed to increase that expenditure. So 
that had they pursued that policy, they 
would now, instead of a surplus of 
2,000,0001., have to deal with a defi- 
ciency of more than 2,000,000/. Could 
they, then, blame the reform party for 
scrutinising the increase of expenditure to 
its then amount? On the contrary, he 
believed that the Government had been 
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materially strengthened, and placed in g 
much more enviable position, by their 
having done so, than any Whig Govern. 
ment of former times; for by following 
a system of retrenchment they found 
themselves with a surplus instead of g 
deficit. With regard to the Army, he 
thought it was open to any Gentleman 
to question the policy of maintaining the 
present scale on which it was kept up, and 
that before the Speaker left the chair, was 
the proper occasion for submitting such a 
question of general policy as the reduction 
of our military forees. At the peace of 
1816, the noble Lord at the head of the 
Government foresaw that unless great ef- 
forts were made, the habit of having large 
military forces for war purposes would be- 
come so engrafted on the country, that in 
time of peace they would still be main. 
tained. On the 26th of February, 1816, 
the noble Lord said— 


“Among the many reasons that had been 

urged for the enormous peace establishments, the 
most absurd appeared to him to be the assertion 
that it was necessary for our own security, in 
order to avoid the speedy renewal of hostilities, 
The House could not fail to recollect that for the 
last twelve years Ministers had been soothing the 
impatient country by stating that the war was 
continued to prevent the necessity of an armed 
peace, and yet now they vei.tured to tell the peo- 
ple that, after all their sacrifices, they had gained 
nothing, for still an armed peace was all that had 
been acquired: thus then the case stood—we had 
undertaken a war to procure peace and a dimin- 
tion of taxation ; and we had concluded a war 
only to perpetuate the burthens for which war 
had been the only excuse.” 
To show that the amount then contem- 
plated was nothing extraordinary compared 
with our present one, he would quote the 
words of Lord Grenville, who said on 
February 14 in the same year— 


“If any thing could add to the astonishment 
and horror which he felt when he heard of such an 
intention, it was this, that an army of 50,000 
men was to be kept up in the United Kingdom. 
When that should be proposed, he trusted that 
time and opportunity would be given to discuss 
the proposition. He trusted that it was not m 
the course of one night, or one debate, that their 
Lordships were to be persuaded so far to abandon 
the maxims and policy of their ancestors, as t 
cast away the hope of the blessing of peace and 
freedom. For his own part, feeling as he did 
every year still less and less desire to share In the 
debates and labours of that House, yet, if such 
measure as this were really to be brought forward, 
there was no eexrtion of which he was capable 
that should be spared to prevent so great mis 
fortune.” 


Just in the same manner as the war which 
ended in 1815 caused the subsequent ¢- 
tablishment of what the noble Lord 9 
forcibly called an armed peace, so every 
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jittle military effort since had left a per- 
manent addition behind it. As the onus 
proband lay on the Government to show 
the necessity of this increased expenditure, 
his hon. Friend the Member for the West 
Riding was perfectly justified in asking 
now for some rational ground for continuing 
asa permanent charge the additional sum 
of 6,000,0007., which was mainly caused 
byour naval and military forces. It was 
true that our colonial policy had been cited 
asa reason for increasing our Army. No 
doubt we had added fresh colonies to our 
empire, but that was not an answer 
to his hon. Friend’s proposition, namely, 
that it was not reasonable that these 
colonies, instead of being a source of 
strength, should be a source of weakness 
to us, by drawing upon our resources and 
or Army. His hon. Friend did not 
deny the fact that our colonies had 
increased since 1835, but he asked the 
House to decide whether it was fitting 
that the people of this country should 
be taxed in order to support colonies 
vhich were able to support themselves. 
The amount of force sent, after all, to 
those particular colonies was quite inad- 
equate to prevent the invasion of an 
enemy, or the interference of a foreign 
Power, either with their property or li- 
berty; while it was not the kind of force 
adapted for the purposes of a police, or 
the internal regulations of those colonies. 
Therefore, neither on the one hand nor on 
the other was it reasonable that they 
should, in this useless manner, give a sup- 
ply of troops to the colonies. They were 
told it was for the protection of trade. 
Now, whenever there was any interference 
with foreign countries by our fleet or forces, 
he was sure to receive letters from his con- 
stituents, calling upon him to urge the Go- 
vernment to desist, for inasmuch as it was 
upon their interests and trade the injury 
would fall. When, for instance, they found 
a British fleet in the Mediterranean, threat- 
ening an armed interference in Greece, 
under the direction of Admiral Parker, 
they knew and felt it would be impossible 
for such interference to take place without 
affecting their interests, and forthwith they 
wrote to him on the subject. Surely it was 
too much to say, then, that it was in order 
‘0 protect their trade and their interests 
that this increased expenditure was incur- 
tel. The American flag went just as un- 
molested as the English flag into every 
port in the Mediterranean. When the Sec- 
retary of the Admiralty was asked to ex- 
Plain the purpose of this Mediterranean 
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fleet, his only answer was, that it was there 
for political reasons, into which it was not 
within the province of the Committee to 
inquire. Thus they had nothing more than 
vague surmises or political reasons not to 
be investigated for this parade of arma- 
ments in those seas. No Minister of the 
Crown or ex-Minister ever ventured to elu- 
cidate the matter. He did not know what 
was the present amount of the Mediterra- 
nean fleet; but in 1848 we had thirty-one 
ships there, and 8,000 men. Such a dis- 
play as that necessarily excited a belief 
that we had an intention to invade some 
country, or at least to interfere in the in- 
ternal affairs of some country. When the 
people saw so large a fleet, and all this 
array of armaments, it must be evident to 
them that it was not for the purposes of pro- 
tecting trade, but for some political object; 
so that, instead of its being any guarantee 
for peace, it amounted to a constant ma- 
neuvring and a parade of our arms in 
various quarters of the world, calculated to 
provoke hostility, excite jealousy, alienate 
and estrange, rather than promote, inti- 
mate and friendly relations. We fancied 
that the Chinese war, which had caused 
the increase of our fleet in those seas, had 
opened fresh markets for this country. But 
what was the fact? Why that our exports 
to China and Hong Kong were gradually 
declining every year, and would, he believ- 
ed, soon go back to what they were before 
the interference. Thus would we have 
placed ourselves in this position by our 
Chinese policy—that we would have to 
maintain a large fleet in those seas without 
any corresponding advantage to this coun- 
try. He regretted to say that that House 
readily listened to a proposition from the 
Government involving a war with China; 
but if asked to reduce the tea duties, the 
answer was, that it was impossible—the 
state of the revenue would not admit of it. 
And yet he ventured to assert, that no in- 
telligent man in the trade would say, that 
he would not prefer a reduction of the tea 
duties to keeping up a large naval force 
in the China seas. On the contrary, that 
he would infinitely prefer a larger con- 
sumption of tea, at reduced prices, by 
which his trade would be extended, than 
trust to the efficacy and chance of extend- 
ing it by the power of the cannon and the 
sword. With respect to India, they were 
told, that if we increased our army there 
it was of no consequence, it was the East 
India Company that paid. True; but it 
did not follow that our estimates were not 
in consequence swelled by accounts for 
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half-pay and non-effective service. It had 


been asserted that our acquisition of the | 
Punjab would open fresh markets for our | 
He doubted whether after 


manufactures. 
those wars we should have as good a trade 
as we would have had without them. He 
doubted if the military ardour displayed 
by such engagements was not too often in- 
fluenced by a large amount of prize money, 
aud that but for that we should have had 
less of these frontier wars. Yet were they 
advanced as reasons why we should main- 
tain a large military force. The great 
difficulty to be contended with in the re- 
duction of our naval, military, and ord- 
nance establishments, was the excessive 
zeal which the members of these profes- 
sions had for their respective callings. He 
did not blame them. He would not say it 
proceeded from interested motives. It 
might, he knew, arise out of an honourable 
desire to see those professions increased to 
the greatest amount and degree of effi- 
ciency. But that was not the point of 
view in which that House could regard 
the question. On that subject he would 
quote the opinions of Sir H. Parnell, who 
said— 

** Secondly, as to the practicability of retrench- 
ment, the zeal with which all existing expenses 
are defended, shows a considerable difficulty in the 
way of provingit. Each public department stands 
prepared to give the most confident reasons why 
it is absolutely necessary to keep up the scale of 
its expenditure to the exact point at which it now 
is. Every kind of sophism, insinuation, and as- 
sertion is worked up with vast ingenuity into 
a case to resist any attempt at effective retrench- 
ment; and not only Government and Parliament, 
but also the public, suffer themselves, in this way, 
to have their judgment influenced rather by the 
personal authority of official men, who are always 
endeavouring to keep their respective services in 
the highest possible state of equipment and show, 
than by those principles of a sound system of 
finance, which require that that portion of the 
publie expense which is incurred for military pre- 
paration and protection should be regulated by the 
quantity and measure of the danger to be guarded 
against.” 

That excellent passage exactly expressed 
the views which his hon. Friend had sub- 
mitted to the House—namely, that they 
should be guided by a sound system of 
finance, whieh required that that portion 
of the public expense which was incurred 
for military preparation and protection 
should be regulated by the quantity and 
measure of the danger to be guarded 
against. As for any unforeseen danger of 
collision with a foreign Power, he thought 
such a thing quite out of the question. 
When they considered the power of the 
press, the spread of commercial intercourse 
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| amongst nations, the interests that must 


counteract any feelings of hostility or jeg. 
lousy that might arise between those ng. 
tions where no very extensive trade exist, 
ed, he thought it was impossible to Suppose 
that any active hostility could take place 
without long and ample preparation, and q 
vast deal of publie notoriety and considers. 
tion. It was not probable that trifling 
events, such as the Spanish marriages, 
could now bring great nations into a state 
of hostility. He believed we would not 
again see the time when hostile armaments 
would be used, at least in Europe, for the 
sole and express purpose of conquest, 
That was a practice which only belonged 
to past ages, and he did not think it would 
be wise, in considering the amount of naval 
and military force necessary for the pro- 
tection of the country, to put forward sueh 
a practice on the grounds of their policy, 
He believed that his hon. Friend was cor. 
rect in his figures. They had nothing to 
guide them but Parliamentary documents 
—nothing but those means of information 
which were epen to every other hon. Mem- 
ber. And looking at the returns for 1847, 
1848, and 1849, he found it there stated, 
that the whole naval, military, and ord- 
nance expenditure for the year ending dth 
of January, 1890, was 17,645,0001. Nov, 
seeing that it was only something more 
than 11,000,000/. in 1835, he could not 
understand by what process of reasoning 
it was contrived to make out that there 
was not an increase in our expenditure for 
these establishments almost amounting to 
6,000,0007. Why were we to spend more 
by six millions in 1849 than we were 
spending in 1834? In asking the House 
to affirm the principle of the reduction of 
the public expenditure to what it had been 
in 1835, there was no pretence whatever 
for saying that his hon. Friend the Mem 
ber for the West Riding was willing to 
leave the country defenceless, What 
ground was there for saying that the coun- 
try would be left defenceless, when the 
hon. Gentleman was prepared to allow s0 
large a sum as 10,000,0001. sterling per 
annum for naval and military services: 
That sum was more than double the 
amount of the whole government, includ. 
ing both the naval and military expenses, 
of the United States of America. Here 
the larger sum was to be allowed solely for 
the expenses of the Army and Navy of 
this country. The proposer or supporters 
of the Motion now before the House were 
not, therefore, to be charged with any ™- 
difference for the security or defence 4 
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Bagland, or any disregard for the interests 
of the public creditor. They claimed, as 
the ground for submitting the Motion to 
the House, an earnest desire for the best 
interests of the country, and so to frame 
our establishments that they might corre- 
spond with the wants and wishes of the 
community at large. Now, as regarded 
the Navy, he hoped that evening to hear 
sme Minister explain what was the mean- 
ing of the policy of reducing the number 
of men while there was no reduction in 
the number of officers. It was an un- 
doubted fact, that some of our ships were 
insufficiently manned, while there was a 
much greater number of officers than were 
required for the service. He should like 
to know what was the advantage of keep- 
ing upon the lists a greater number of 
ofigers than could by possibility be required 
for the services to be performed. Was 
there any Gentleman in the House who 
would get up and say that that was good 
policy—that it was wise to maintain a 
larger number of officers than could be re- 
quired for the work to be done? He be- 
lieved there was not one Gentleman in the 
House who would attempt to maintain the 
wisdom of such a proceeding. If no one 
would say a word in support of it, why 
should those Gentlemen vote in support of 
the principle of maintaining a greater 
number of officers than was necessary ? 
It had been stated, over and over again, 
by distinguished officers of the Navy, that 
the number of officers was greatly dis- 
proportioned to the number of men em- 
ployed in that service. The result was 


injurious, in the long run, to the officers | 


themselves, for when the work to be per- 
formed by them, came to be divided 
amongst so many, it was found that there 
vas nothing like enough to provide sufii- 
cient employment to entitle each officer to 
emoluments suitable to his profession. The 
puneiple of employing an unnecessary 
number of officers in the Navy, was, in 
pomt of fact, adverse to their own inter- 
ests, while it was one of the reasons why 
the sums of money paid for what was call- 
ed “ineffective services’ were so large. 
The hon, Member for North Warwickshire, 
who took up this question, said he was for 
maintaining the effective service of the 
Army and Navy, but he was not in favour 
of spending money to the extent to which 
it was lately spent in keeping up what was 
called the “ineffective service.” With 
regard to the old story about the admirals, 
was hardly necessary to repeat it. There 
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were about 150 admirals, while there was 
work only for about a dozen!—no one 
proposed that they should be diminished, 
although it was never denied there was no 
work for more than about a dozen. The 
right hon. Member for Ripon put a ques- 
tion upon this very subject some time 
ago to the then Member for Sheffield, who 
was at the time Secretary to the Admi- 
ralty. The question was— 


Expenditure. 


‘* Upon what principle the number was limited 
to 150 admirals, seeing that there was not work 
| for more than a dozen ¢” 
| What was the answer of the Secretary to 
| the Admiralty ?— 

“ That he did not know exactly the principle 
; upon which the number was so limited—that he 
| did not know the mode of doing it” 





|—or something of that sort. He (Mr. 
| Gibson) must not presume to say so, but it 
| might be inferred, he thought, from the 
| terms of the question that the right hon. 
| Gentleman who put it thought there 
;ought to have been some reason given for 
| fixing the number of admirals at 150, when 
only a dozen were required. There was 
some linit, certainly, and some such rules 
also applied to captains and others with 
respect to their promotion. In many in- 
stances the rules were departed from, but 
the people of the country found themselves 
maintaining a large number of officers, 
whose services were not requisite for any 
public purposes. He did not believe such 
a principle could be approved of ; but by 
some mysterious influence it was suffered 
to continue. He would not say what that 
mysterious influence was—he would not use 
the word spoil, or say that the House had 
an interest in keeping up the expenditure; 
but this he would say, that, if it continued 
to be kept up, the public would give the 
House eredit for acting from interested 
motives. If the public perceived that 
year after year a larger number of officers 
than were necessary were supported by 
the Government, although there was not a 
Member even of the House of Commons 
who could get up in his place and say that 
such a number was necessary, he thought 
it behoved the House to consider the ques- 
tion as a most serious and important one. 
He appealed to agricultural Gentlemen on 
the opposite benches to turn their attention 
to the question in a proper spirit. They 
might not approve of his anti-military 
views; but really they were not anti-mili- 
tary, for he had not the slightest wish to 
disparage any of the officers in Her Majes- 
ty’s service — he believed they had all the 


| 
| 
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virtues and infirmities of other men; and in 


all he now said, he was merely contending | 


for a principle, and advocating what he 
thought a sound principle. In that spirit 
he appealed to hon. Gentlemen connected 
with the agricultural interests, and asked 


them not to turn their backs upon a Mo- | 


tion of such importance as that under their 
consideration. Surely, now that the corn 
laws had been disposed of, the agricultural 
interests were not adverse to those of the 
public at large. For his own part, he 
could not understand upon what principle 
it was that the mere possession of land 
could make a man feel bound or disposed 
to support those enormously extravagant 
establishments. He would undertake to 
say that the share of the spoil any land- 
owner might get in the course of his life, 
would never recompense him for the bur- 
den cast upon his property by those expen- 
sive establishments. He, therefore, called 
upon hon. Gentlemen representing the ag- 
ricultural districts, for the sake of their 
own properties, as well as for the general 


interests of the country, to give their aid | 
‘speech of the right hon. Gentleman who 


now to put down all needless places, and 
all extravagant salaries and unnecessary 


works and establishments. In other places | 
| and temperate speech of the hon. Member 


they promised to do this. They proclaimed 
their intentions to their constituencies and 
their supporters, but now they had an op- 
portunity to give effect to their promises 
by voting in support of the present Motion. 
The diminution of the public expenditure 
was the only means to obtain the repeal of 
the malt and hop duties, which pressed se- 
verely upon agriculturists. If hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite were sincere in the expres- 
sion of their desire to have those taxes 
removed, they would support the present 
Motion. Could it be supposed that the 
Government would repeal those duties 
while the public expenditure was undimin- 
ished? No: he defied them to do so. 
Hon. Gentlemen opposite should, there- 
fore, support the Motion, that the sum 
suggested should be gradually struck off 
with prudence and caution. It would be 
conferring a benefit, not only upon their 
own interests, but a benefit of great im- 
portance upon the country at large. 
| Cries of ** Divide, divide!’’?] He had 
only a few words more to say, and should 
apologise for trespassing so long upon the 
attention of the House. He wished to ob- 
serve, that he could see no reason why 
hon. Gentlemen opposite—the agricultural 
party—should not support the Motion of 
his hon. Friend, If it was a mere clap- 
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view of obtaining the support of hon. Gep. 
tlemen opposite, it would not have beep 
framed as it had been—all reference ty 
the naval and military defences of the 
country would have been left out, and the 
Motion would have been shaped somewhat 
in this form—‘** That, in consequence of 
the altered state of circumstances arising 
from the removal of the corn laws, the re. 
duction of the public expenditure, salaries, 
&c., paid by the public had become neces. 
sary.’ It was not a clap-trap Motion, 
and it was, therefore, framed to express 
the opinions of those who originated and 
supported it. They knew that unless hon, 
Gentlemen opposite joined in reducing the 
public expenses, and would consider the 
question so as not to disguise from their 
own minds the absolute necessity of deal- 
ing with the armaments, it would be im. 
possible for the House to effect a material 
reduction, although it was most essential 


‘to the interest and well-being of every 


branch of the country. 
Mr. HENLEY said, when he heard the 


had just sat down, the speech of the hon. 
Member for Montrose, and the very able 


for the West Riding of Yorkshire—when he 
heard each of those Gentlemen go over and 
over again into a minute detail of every 
branch of the public service, and grappling 
with no particular subject—the right hon. 
Gentleman who had just sat down having 
mixed up details of pauperism and crime, 
and placed them in juxtaposition with 
questions relating to the public eredit—he 
confessed he was compelled to ask the 
question, what did this Motion mean? 
And when he found (for they were not t 
vote upon the speeches of hon. Members) 
that by the terms of the Motion the House 
was called upon to affirm that which was 
not correct, namely, that there had been 
an increase of 6,000,0002. in the expendi- 
ture for our naval and military establish 
ments, he could not assent to such a Mo- 
tion. No doubt 4,000,0002. out of the 
6,000,0002. did relate to the naval and 
military expenditure; but they were speak- 
ing of the whole expenditure, and it was 
not true in terms to say that the principal 
part of the whole increase was cause by 
augmentations in those services. The last 
part, the operative part of the Motion, was 
still more objectionable, for it pledged the 
House to go back to the exact expenditure, 
neither more nor less, of 1835, whether 0" 
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not it was fitting or convenient in respect 
to the present state of the country. Was 
that the real Motion ? Was it not rather a 
Motion made with the anticipation that 
there was no chance of carrying it? Why 
was this Motion brought forward? To 
enable certain Gentlemen to go about the 
country and say, “ See, in consequence of 
our resolution, how the Government are 
reducing the taxes. We will propose a 
Motion which we know we cannot carry, 
because it is proposed in terms to which 
no person will assent; but we have it as a 
constant stock purse for agitation, and de- 
rive great public benefits from it.”’ That 
was the A BC of this Motion. Had it 
not been made a great means of agitation 
out of doors, and was it not proposed in 
exactly the same terms as last Session ? 
If that were so, was it really intended to 
bring down the expenditure? He did not 
believe that it had any such motive. If 
the House refused to vote a tax, the Go- 
yernment would take care to reduce the 
expenditure. That was the practical way 
of effecting a reduction of taxation. There 
was not one single branch of the public 
expenditure into which hon. Gentlemen 
who supported the Motion had not gone 
into detail, but upon which the terms of 
the Motion prevented the House from giv- 
ing any opinion. The speeches of hon. 
Gentlemen were well enough, but when 
they came to look at the direct terms of 
the Motion, they would find that it pledged 
the House to go back to the expenditure 
of 1835, neither more nor less. But the 
right hon. Member for Manchester gave a 
curious illustration of the subject of naval 
stores, for he compared our present stores 
with those of what he called a year of des- 
titution, and to prove that 1835 was a year 
of destitution, he compared its stores with 
those of 1834. Well, it appeared to him 
as 4 natural consequence that if there was 
an excess of stores in 1834, there would in 
1835 be a reduction. 

Mr. M. GIBSON said, that he had 
given the first vote proposed in 1834, and 
that there was a still further reduction 
proposed in 1835. 

Mr. HENLEY: And very natural it 
should be so, A prudent Minister, finding 
his warehouses full in 1834, would not go 
on purchasing stores. That explained 
why, in 1835, the estimates for stores was 
80 low, Then the right hon. Member ad- 
mitted there had been a decrease in the 
number of men, and everybody knew that 
the natural effect of that was an increase 
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in the stores, as there was not the same 
use forthem. Without giving any opinion 
as to the prudence of those reductions, 
they would most triumphantly confute all 
that the right hon. Gentleman had said 
with respect to stores. But was that all ? 
The Mover of the Motion and the hon. 
Member for Montrose asked the House to 
go back to 1835; but in their speeches 
they said they would be content with the 
average of three years. What did they 
mean? Were they sincere in asking to 
go back to 1835; and if they really wished 
to pledge the House to that, what did they 
mean by saying they would take the aver- 
age of three years? That average made 
the expenditure 1,000,0007. more than 
1835. This Motion, in fact, was like all 
other general Motions of the kind, which 
only expressed the views of particular par- 
ties, without having any definite object. 
He could see how it might be very conve- 
nient for those Gentlemen who sat on the 
benches behind those usually occupied by 
the Ministers to bring a Motion forward 
which would give no real inconvenience to 
their friends who sat before them. If they 
wanted actually to reduce the public bur- 
dens, the course to have taken would have 
been to make a specific Motion, on which, 
if a majority agreed, some tax would be 
got rid of, and the Government would soon 
reduce the expenditure to meet it. Last 
year he (Mr. Henley) had brought forward 
a Motion of the practical nature which he 
had described. He should renew that Mo- 
tion. That (unlike this) was a Motion 
which ought to be practically grappled 
with. Whether Members liked it or dis- 
liked it, they could at all events express 
an opinion upon it—and, if carried, it 
would reduce the expenditure. He was 
sorry the Motion was couched in terms 
which prevent him from voting for it. 
Lorp J. RUSSELL: Sir, the right hon. 
Gentleman who spoke last but one con- 
cluded his speech with a pathetic appeal to 
those connected with the agricultural inte- 
rest t vote in f.vour of this Motion ; but 
I cannot say that the right hon. Gentleman 
paid them avery high compliment; because 
he urged that they were not likely to de- 
rive so much advantage from the continu- 
ance of the burdens to which they were 
subjected, as from the share they might 
claim in the proposed reduction of expendi- 
ture. Sir, I own I do not think the com- 
pliment was a very high one ; and I doubt 
very much whether the plea used will prove 
so effective as that cajolery of the ladies, of 
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which we heard so much in the debate of 
last night. With regard to the question 
before the House, I must say that, agreeing 
with the hon. Member for Oxfordshire, and 
others who have spoken in this debate, I 
think the hon. Member for the West Riding 
has made a most judicious speech in sup- 
port of a very injudicious Motion. The 
Motion begins by calling upon this House 
to affirm that the increase of 6,000,000I. 
since 1835 has been caused principally by 
successive outlays for defensive armies. 
It does not say in terms that the successive 
augmentation has continued to the present 
day; but any ove reading the Motion would 
conceive that if the House of Commons 
affirmed the Motion, there had been that 
successive augmentation. The fact is, how- 
ever, as my right hon. Friend the Chan- 
eellor of the Exchequer said last year, that 
there was a reduction of 1,400,0002. in the 
military establishments of last year; and in 
the proposed estimates of this year there 
is a reduction of 700,0001., making in the 
two years a reduction of 2,100,0001. I 
say, therefore, it is not fair to talk of suc- 
cessive augmentations, and not admit that 
the Government has made reductions in 
these establishments. But then the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Manches- 
ter says the Government is bound to show 
how this increase of 6,U0U,000I. has arisen. 
Sir, I should have thought that the speech 
of my right hon. Friend the President of 
the Board of Trade had shown to a very 
great extent how this increase of 6,000,000. 
has arisen, partly in the civil establish- 
ments, partly in taking charges which were 
local charges on the Consolidated Fund, 
and partly in increase in the military esta- 
blishments. But the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Manchester either did 
not listen to my right hon. Friend, or he 
requires some further explanation on the 
subject. With respect to the increased 
amount on account of military establish- 
ments, which, according to the hon. 
Member for Oxfordshire, was upwards of 
4,000,000/., there is a great reduction to 
be made. There are the excesses for esta- 
blishments of former years, amounting to 
642,000/., appropriations in aid, which, in 
1835, were deducted from the expenditure. 
There is then the item for Post-office packet 
service, which is an increase over the ex- 
penditure of 1834, to no less a sum than 
737,0001. I beg the attention of the House 
to these particular items. The right hon. 
Member for Manchester says that all this 
is an increase in our establishments. Now, 
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a portion of this sum of 737,0000. usej 
formerly to be defrayed out of the revenye 
of the Post-office ; and it never came be. 
fore the House of Commons at all. Tha 
course was frequently objected to by the 
Hon. Member for Montrose, who, at that 
time, as at others, said that the whole ey. 
pense of the country ought to come before 
the view of the House; and that if yoy 
have a sum taken out of the revenue, tha 
sum should be placed in the estimates and 
voted in the House. Sir, as a matter of 
principle, that is a fair claim, and different 
Governments have endeavoured to comply 
with the request. But what do we see as 
the consequence? No sooner is it done 
than the right hon. Gentleman the Mem. 
ber for Manchester gets up and says there 
is an enormous increase in our expenditure, 
But, in point of fact, the expense to the 
country is the same, although the mode of 
voting is more regular. Now, Sir, this ob- 
servation of the right hon. Gentleman ap. 
plies not only to this charge but to many 
other charges in the shape of increase since 
1835. No doubt there has been an in- 
crease of expense in the packet service 
since 1835; but the object with which that 
expense was incurred—whether wise or not 
is not now in argument—was to facilitate 
trade, and the communication between this 
country and its colonies, as also with fo- 
reign countries. So that it is altogether 
a misrepresentation to say that this in- 
crease has been on account of our military 
establishments, when it has been incurred 
for the purpose of facilitating our com- 
merce and communication with other coun- 
tries. These various sums reduce the 
whole amount of increase in our military 
establishments in 1849, as compared with 
1835, to 2,365,0001. With regard, again, 
to the Army, which is the first of those 
questions which we should propose to enter 
on to-night. The Army has had increased 
duties to perform since 1835. I will not 
at this moment enter into the important 
question whether or no it is wise to defend 
our colonies; but it is certain that the Army 
has been called upon to perform various 
duties of that kind, and that in every duty 
they have had to perform, whether against 
the enemy in the field, or in exhibiting 
temper and good conduct at home, they 
have preserved all that energy and g 

conduct which have always distinguished 
them. But the whole amount of increase 
since 1835, on account of the Army, has 
been only 111,000/.; and that amount, 
considering the increase in the empite, 
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and the situations in which it has been 
laced, is assuredly no extravagant or 
extraordinary increase. With regard to 
another of the sums with respect to 
which it is stated that an increase has oc- 
curred, and which has taken place, it is 
contended, on account of the aristocracy, 
and to facilitate private patronage — I 
mean the pensions of soldiers—formerly, 
the soldier was only entitled to receive his 
pension at the end of the year. By an 
arrangement effected by Lord Chatham, 
there was a deduction of 51. per cent in 
these pensions, but there is now a different 
arrangement, and as a matter of fairness, 
not of right, the whole of that deduction 
has been taken off, amounting to no less 
than 50,0007. a year. But the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Manchester 
also wishes to know why there is not a 
diminution made in the number of regi- 
ments and officers? That, Sir, I think, 


isa matter of detail which my right hon. | 


Friend the Secretary at War will explain; 
but thus much I may say, that there were 
many second battalions raised a few years 
ago which were now to be, or recently 
had been, reduced. It might be true that 
they had not gotten rid of the expense of 
all the officers; but as vacancies occurred 
inother regiments, those officers would fill 
them up, and so the cost to the country be 
gradually lightened. If we pass to the 
Navy, we certainly see a great increase in 
the expenditure on account of it. But that, 
again, is a subject requiring very full con- 
sideration when it comes before us. If, 
however, the hon. Member for the West 
Riding has any rational reduction to pro- 
pose in these estimates, let him propose 
them at the proper time. 1, Sir, do not 
mean to find any fault, although the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Manches- 
ter seemed to think that we should, with 
the estimates of 1835. I voted for those 
estimates when out of office. Some of 
them I coneurred in moving when I was in 
office, and I see no reason to find fault 
with them in the circumstances of that 
year. But this I know, Sir, that after 
those estimates had been reduced, there 
Was a constant pressure out of doors and 
m this House to increase them. And I 
remember that when my right hon. Friend 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, then 
Secretary to the Admiralty, showed the in- 
crease which was afterwards made, he was 
able to defend himself on the ground that 
the Government had not sufficiently in- 
treated the Navy, or made sufficient pro- 
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| vision for that noble branch of the service 
for the defence of the country. If that 
; Was the case, Sir, I do not think successive 
| Governments have been so much to blame 
| for increasing the naval expenditure of the 
/eountry. Again, whatever advantage this 
country may derive by means of steam must 
be participated in by other countries; and 
it is absolutely necessary that we should 
have a steam navy to cope with a force of 
the same kind which an enemy might bring 
against us. I think it impossible that the 
steam navy could be set on foot without a 
large increase of expenditure. I think it 
impossible that it could be set on foot with- 
out some errors in the commencement of 
so new an enterprise. I do not think it a 
subject of regret that we should have a 
steam navy so very efficient, and so well 
calculated to form a defence for the coun- 
try. In the ordnance, again, no doubt we 
have made a considerable increase; but we 
stated at the time the reasons of that in- 
|erease; we stated that the artillery and en- 
| gineering forces required a longer appren- 
| ticeship to science than the cavalry and in- 
fantry, and that it was desirable that a 
force which could not be so easily made 
perfect should not be allowed to fall too low. 
| I believe that principle is a sound one. It 
|is one which has been confirmed in this 
| House, and | do not think that any person 
| whose opinion on the subject is worth lis- 
tening to would recommend a reduction in 
those departments. With regard, however, 
to one part of our naval expenditure, there 
has been a practice which prevailed for 
many years, and upon which my late la- 
mented friend Lord Auckland began a re- 
form which my right hon. Friend last year 
carried into complete effect, by not having 
a greater number of men borne than is voted 
by the House of Commons. Now, before I 
turn to the eivil expenditure, I will just 
look at the proposal of the hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for the West Riding, as 
he stated it to the House. He proposed 
that 5,800,000. should be reduced from 
the military estimates, and 600,000I. from 
the civil estimates. That was the result, 
no doubt, of very great deliberation on his 
part, and he, of course, must have consider- 
ed in what manner these estimates were to 
be reduced, and how the service of the 
country could be efficiently performed. But 
there is one thing that he has entirely 
lost sight of. He said, ‘I will give you 
10,000,000/. for the purposes of the mili- 
tary services, and no one can complain 
that I grudge you the means of defence for 
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the country.” But it so happens that 
these estimates are divided into effective 
and non-effective services, and with regard 
to a great portion of them, namely, almost 
the whole of the non-effective, you are 
bound either by law or by good faith not to 
diminish these sums. It is impossible that 
Parliament, with any regard to honesty or 
to its own credit, can touch the sums voted 
to these men. But these heads amount in 
the present year tonoless than 3,784,0001., 
and the sums voted for the effective service 
amount to no more than 10,518,0001.; 
and on that sum the hon. Gentleman pro- 
poses to reduce no less than 5,800,0000. 
I should like to know what the hon. Mem- 
ber for North Warwickshire means to do 
in respect to these non-effective charges. 
Unless the hon. Member is bound to no- 
thing more than a general resolution—un- 
less he has a plan of his own, he is bound 
to reduce to such an extent the naval and 
military forces of the country, that I really 
do not know how any one can possibly say 
that an effective force for the defence of 
the country can be kept up. I should 
like to hear the hon. Member’s parti- 
culars 2? Does he mean to reduce 30,000 
or 40,000 men in the Army? Is it 
10,000 or 20,000 men in the Navy that 
he means to propose to have reduced ?— 
because without some such reductions as 
these it is quite impossible that 5,800,000U. 
ean be reduced. However, other hon. 
Gentlemen may say that it is certainly 
not a reduction of the naval and mili- 
tary means of the country that is to be 
proposed, but that no doubt the civil ser- 
vices will afford the means of that reduc- 
tion. But I must again ask, whether or 
not it is advisable, without looking at 
these several items, to say that you will 
go back to the estimates of 1835? With 
regard to many of these subjects, public 
opinion has been such that the Govern- 
ment going with that opinion have pro- 
posed a very large increase of expense. 
There has been a very great increase on 
the subject of education, I believe not less 
than 180,0007. or 200,000/. Now, do 
hon. Gentlemen who do not go to these 
extreme lengths about reducing the mili- 
tary expenditure, propose to cut off that 
increase? There has been another very 
considerable sum, amounting altogether to 
570,0001., all of which has been increased 
for the constabulary force in Ireland, and 
other expenses of a similar nature. Why, 
that was proposed—a great part of it—by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
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Tamworth, when he proposed the repeal of 
the corn laws, and when he put that which 
had hitherto been a local charge—a charyp 
mainly affecting the landed interest, upon 
the Consolidated Fund. Now, does the 
hon. Gentleman mean to transfer that back 
again from the Consolidated Fund to the 
local rates? Does he intend to reverse 
the Motion of the hon. Member for Buck. 
inghamshire, and instead of transferring 
large sum from the local rates to the Cop. 
solidated Fund, do they mean again to 
tranfer these large sums from the Consol. 
dated Fund back to the local rates? | 
should like to know if any of those Gentle. 
men who voted for the Motion of the hon, 
Member for Buckinghamshire are going to 
vote for this Motion, which is a direct con. 
tradiction of the other. [Mr. M. Ginsoy: 
Hear, hear!] The right hon. Gentleman 
cheers that sentiment. I certainly voted 
against the Motion of the hon. Member 
for Buckinghamshire, for giving 2,000,000), 
to the real property of the country by 
placing local charges on the Consolidated 
Fund; but I certainly cannot agree to the 
repeal of that Act of 1846, to which, | 
think, we are bound in honour to adhere. 
Well, then, the sum of 6,000,000. is indeed 
very muchreduced. With regard to upwards 
of 2,000,000/. of it, it consists of charges 
that were formerly taken in diminution of 
votes, or that were on the public revenue, 
or that were in some other way not an ae- 
tual increase of expenditure. That ae- 
counts for nearly 2,000,000/. There is 
another portion which has increased in the 
civil expenses, which I know is a portion 
that this House will hardly wish to dimin- 
ish. But if hon. Gentlemen do wish to 
diminish them, on the occasion of the Mis- 
cellaneous Estimates being brought for- 
ward, every one of these votes not on the 
Consolidated Fund may come under the 
revision of this House; and at that time 
hon. Gentlemen may propose their Motions 
for reductions. There remains, therefore, 
but a small part of the 6,000,0001. on 
which reduction can fairly be made; and! 
put it to the House whether it will agree 
to a general resolution that seems to pledge 
us to a reduction of 6,000,U00/., when 
perhaps by refusing to grant money that 
would be requisite for the public servic, 
and not agreeing to votes which the Go- 
vernment should think necessary, it might 
be afterwards found that 2,000,000. was 
the utmost that could be reduced in the 
expenditure. But then the hon. Member 
for the West Riding has a most convenient 
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proviso with respect to this Motion. There 
seems to be on the face of it somewhat of 
imprudence, in saying that whatever may 
be the state of the country—whatever the 
danger that may arise in three months, or 
a year, or two years, that you will fix be- 
forehand what will be your exact expendi- 
ture on the military forces of the country. 
But, then, the hon. Gentleman says, ‘*‘ Oh, 
yes! but in the case of any circumstances 
requiring extra military preparations, of 
course this resolution will be neglected, 
anda larger sum will be readily voted.”’ 
But if this is really to be the case, I can- 
not see the use of the resolution at all. If 
the House is to retain its discretion after 
the resolution is passed, why should it not 
keep its discretion as it is now ? Why not 
retain the power to say, ‘‘ There is an in- 
crease of expenditure absolutely necessary 
for the safety of the State; we are not 
fettered by any resolution, and therefore 
shall at once proceed to vote the amount ?”’ 
Really, if it were not that the hon. Gen- 
tleman can’t be accused of views of that 
kind, one might suppose that the hon. 
Gentleman was open to the accusation 


sometimes made against Members of this | 
House, believed to be ambitious of office, | 


namely, that they wish to escape while in 
ofice from the votes they have given be- 
fore; because, with this proviso, if the 
hon, Gentleman were to become Chancellor 
of the Exchequer the very next month, 
he might rise and say, ‘‘ that the cireum- 
stances of the country were quite changed; 
there is no longer either a necessity or jus- 
tification for the resolution I formerly pro- 
posed, and I must ask the House for ex- 
actly the same votes as were granted to 
previous Governments.’ But without ac- 
cusing the hon. Gentleman of anything of 
that kind, I think he has rather committed 
himself by some of the speeches he has 
made in the country, in which he said— 


“the expenditure has increased 10,000,0001. since 


1835 ; it is a most profligate expenditure, and it 
is kept up for the promotion of the sons of the 


aristocracy, who ought to be otherwise provided 
for, and we are bound to refuse it any longer.” 


The hon. Gentleman has frightened him- 
self and the country very much with that 


declaration. He has not taken the pains 
to look into these items; he had not found 
out that many of these charges were 
charges that have been on the revenue— 
that many of them were for the in- 
crease of education, and other votes for 
Science and art, which he, as well as 
thers, would have been ready to assent to. 
VOL. CIX. [rump series. ] 
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And having so done, he finds himself com- 
mitted to bring before this House the con- 
sideration of this subject. I think it would 
have been much better if he had made a 
more practical proposition, after a careful 
examination of all these different estimates, 
and had somewhat retracted the accusa- 
tion that 12,000,000/. were spent in this 
profligate way, and especially that the 
officers of the Army and Navy were guilty 
of the mean practices that he charged 
them with. Well, Sir, having said this, 
I however wish to say also what I think 
is really due to the hon. Member, that I 
believe his calling the attention of the 
country to the general expenditure of the 
nation has been productive of very useful 
results, by enabling the Government to 
make reductions which otherwise it might 
have found itself unable to effect; and I 
don’t mean to deprive the hon. Gentleman 
of any credit that may be due to him in 
this respect. But, Sir, when I say this, I 
must altogether protest against the view of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Manchester. I will not follow the right 
hon. Gentleman through his views with re- 
gard to Greece or China; but he laid down, 
as it were, as an axiom, that if any injury 
were done to a British subject in any part 
of the globe, the proper course for a Minis- 
ter to take is not to resent that injury, but 
to disarm altogether, and propose some re- 
duction in the tea duties, or some other 
tax, and to leave British subjects altogether 
without protection. [Mr. M. Grsson in- 
timated his dissent.] The right hon. Gen- 
tleman says that this does not imply his 
meaning; but he must recollect the old 
saying, Nec arma sine stipendiis, nec 
stipendia sine tributis. And how, again, 
British subjects are to obtain redress, 
unless we maintain a sufficient force to 
sustain our claims, I really cannot ima- 
gine. I doubt whether any Minister of 
this country, if he were obliged to say, 
‘‘We don’t mean to resort to force in 
any case, and we have not the means of 
resorting to force,’’ would be likely to ob- 
tain that redress for injuries offered to 
British subjects abroad, which I must tell 
the right hon. Gentleman they demand, 
and demand, too, in no very soft terms; 
because, in that very case of China, when 
the British merchants were obliged to pay 
two millions, and threatened with impri- 
sonment and durance, they were not slow 


|in transmitting complaints to this country; 


and the friends of the British merchants at 
home were not slow in making representa- 


xX 
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tions that some redress ought to be obtain- 
ed. But really we have been told to-night 
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alone, in the course of two years, we of. 
fected a reduction of 2,000,0000. As tp 


that as we have low prices we must have | offices—in the course of last week alone, 


low establishments; and, indeed, it appears | two offices fell vacant which will not be 
| filled up, and another office I Propose to 


that some think we must have low views 
as well—that we are in every case where 
injury may be done to our commerce by 
any interruption of our amicable relations 
with foreign Powers—and such an inter- 
ruption in any case I sincerely regret, be- 
cause I well know how mischievous it is— 
but we are told we must comply with every 
demand that the Governments of those 
countries may think it necessary to make, 
while redress has been asked for and re- 
fused. Sir, we have had no Government 
in this country that has adopted that prin- 
ciple, no statesman who has ever swayed 
the destinies of this empire since the Re- 
volution—not even that most pacific of 
Ministers, Sir Robert Walpole—believed 
that when British subjects were injured, 
and had a right to ask for redress, that 
that redress should be enforced, if neces- 
sary, even by recourse to arms. It would 
be quite a new policy in this country for a 
Minister to pursue any other course. Sir, 
with regard to this Motion, I believe the 
House will not interpose a resolution of 
this kind, to prevent going into Committee 
of Supply. The hon. Member for the 
West Riding, who brought forward this 
Motion, is fond, I believe, of political pre- 
dictions—predictions which are not always 
justified by the event, and some of those 
predictions he lately made in a speech de- 
livered in thecountry. I read that speech 
with some attention, and I found that in 
one part of it the hon. Gentleman says— 

«* Oh, the Government will not adopt our pro- 
posals for reduction. They will reject all real 
economy. Some apparent diminution may be 
made, but anything of the sort will be followed 
by a subsequent increase.” 


In another part of his speech, the hon. | 


Gentleman told his auditory— 

*“ You will see that Government in course of 
time will go back to the estimates of 1835. They 
will reduce the estimates to that scale, but they 
will not do so when we bring forward our Motion, 
because if so we should be Ministers in their 
place.” 

Well now, but these two predictions seem 
so opposed—they are so contradictory in 
themselves, that it would appear as if one 
of them must come right. But I can as- 
sure the House that we shall not, in the 
first place, refuse to make reductions. We 


reduce next week, in point of salary. When. 
ever occasions happen—whenever we find 


that an office can be reduced, or that the 


}of 1835. 


salary is excessive, we shall be ready to 
seize these opportunities of retrenchment, 
As to the second prediction of the hon, 
Gentleman, that we mean, although we 
will not profess it, to go back tu the seale 
of 1835, why I must say— [Mr. Cospey; 
Will the noble Lord tell me when I made 
the speech to which he is referring ?] 
The speech—I read it in a newspaper, but 
I will have the newspaper looked for, and 
bring it down to the House, and read it, 
I assure the hon. Gentleman that I paid 
great attention to his speech. However, | 
was going on to say that, not denying but 
that the estimate of 1835 might have been 
upon the proper scale for that particular 
year, we do not think, for various reasons, 
some of which I have stated, that there 
has been any undue increase in the naval 
and ordnance estimates ; and as for the 
general estimates, it is evident, from the 
facts which I have stated, that it is impos- 
sible, in respect to them, that we can go 
back to the scale of 1835 without an u- 
due reduction of our military and naval 
forces, and the refusal of many votes for 
the promotion of education and other use- 
ful purposes—a course which it would be 
most inexpedient to adopt. We therefore 
do not propose to go back to the estimates 
We shall be ready, whenever 


opportunity serves, to make reductions, 


| 


| 


but we will not, for the sake of popularity, 
or for any other purpose, pretend to make 
reductions which we think would be most 


|injurious to the interests of the empire. 


The House of Commons, of course, bas 
its duty to perform, and that duty would 


/not be performed by affirming the resolu- 


tion of to-night. Whenever the Minister 
of the Crown brings forward estimates, It 
ought to be the duty of the House to 
weigh and consider these estimates, and to 


| vote them, not according to a previous and 


have been making reductions since 1848. | 


I stated that, in our military estimates 


general resolution, but according to the 
wants of the different services of the cout- 
try, and their general view of what the 
interests of the country require. Such is 
the obligation which rests on the House of 
Commons. There is also an obligation 
resting on us to bring forward no extrave 
gant and excessive estimates. But there 
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is also an equal obligation upon us not to | Douglas, Sir C. E. 


reduce the estimates below the point which | 
ye think necessary for the maintenance of 


Douro, Marq. of 
Drummond, H. H. 
Duckworth, Sir J. T. B. 


the honour, the dignity, and the safety of | Dundas, Adm. 


the empire. 


CorvoxeL SIBTHORP 
should not support the party of the hon. 
Member for the West Riding, or the 
party of the noble Lord at the head of the 
Government, thinking that it was six of 
one and half a dozen of the other, and not 
having the slightest confidence in either. 
He was curious to know how far the right 
hon. Baronet the Member for Tamworth 
vould go in supporting the man of un- 
adorned eloquence; but as he had no con- 
fidence in either of the contending parties 
—as he believed that they were all rogues 
and jobbers together—he therefore thonght 
the best thing ke could do was to take up 


said, 


his hat and take his leave. 


Question put, “‘ That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 


Question.” 


The House divided :—Ayes 272 ; Noes 


89; Majority 183. 


List of the Ayes. 


Abdy, Sir T. N. 

Acland, Sir T. D. 

Adair, R. A. S. 

Anson, hon. Col. 

Arehdall, Capt. M. 

Armstrong, Sir A. 

Armstrong, R. B. 

Arundel and 
Earl of 

Ashley, Lord 

Baines, rt. hon. M. T. 

Baring, H. B. 

Baring, T. 

Baring, hon. F. 

Barnard, E. G. 

Barrington, Visct. 

Bateson, ‘I’, 

Bellew, R. M. 

Beresford, W. 

Berkeley, Adm. 

Berkeley, hon. H. F. 

Berkeley, U. L. G. 

Bernal, R. 

Birch, Sir T. B. 

Blackall, S. W. 

Blair, 8. 

Blandford, Marq. of 

Boldero, H. G, 

Bowles, Adm. 

Boyle, hon, Col. 

Bramston, T, W. 

Brand, T. 

Bremridge, R. 

Briscoe, M. 

Broadley, H. 

Brocklehurst, J. 

Brockman, E, D. 


Surrey 


3rooke, Lord 
Buller, Sir J. Y. 
Bunbury, E. H. 
Burrell, Sir C. M, 
Burroughs, H. N. 
Busfeild, W. 
Buxton, Sir E. N. 
Campbell, hon. W. F 
Cardwell, E. 

Carew, W. H. P. 
Carter, J. B. 
Cavendish, hon. C. C. 
Cavendish, W. G. 
Charteris, hon. F. 
Chatterton, Col. 


Chichester, Lord J. L. 


Childers, J. W. 
Christy, S. 
Clements, hon. C. S. 
Clerk, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Clive, hon. R. H. 
Clive, H. B. 
Cobbold, J. C. 
Cocks, T. S. 

Cole, hon. H. A. 
Colville, C. R. 
Compton, H. C. 
Corry, rt. hon. H. L. 
Cowper, hon. W. F. 
Cubitt, W. 

Curteis, H. M. 
Dalrymple. Capt. 
Dawson, hon. T. V. 
Deedes, W. 
Denison, E. 
Denison, J. E, 
Dodd, G. 


that he 


Dundas, G. 

| Dundas, rt. hon. Sir D, 

| Dunne, Col. 

| Du Pre, C. G. 
Ebrington, Visct. 
Edwards, H. 
Elliot, hon. J. E. 
Enfield, Visct. 
Esteourt, J. B. B. 
Euston, Earl of 
Evans, W. 
Farrer, J. 
Ferguson, Col. 
Ferguson, Sir R. A. 
Filmer, Sir E. 
Foley, J. H. H. 
Forester, hon. G. C. W. 
Forster, M. 
Fortescue, hon, J. W. 
Fox, 8. W. L. 

| Freestun, Col. 
French, F. 
Fuller, A. E. 

| Glyn, G. C. 

| Goddard, A. L. 

| Gordon, Adm. 

| Goulburn, rt. hon. H. 

| Grace, O. D. J. 

| Graham, rt. hon. Sir J. 

| Grenfell, C. P. 

Grenfell, C. W. 

| Grey, rt. hon, Sir G, 

| Grey, R. W. 

Grogan, E. 

| Grosvenor, Lord R. 

Grosvenor, Earl 

; Guernsey, Lord 

| Guest, Sir J. 

| Hallyburton, Lord J. F. 

| Halsey, T. P. 

| Hamilton, G. A. 

| Hareourt, G. G. 

| Hatehell, J. 
llawes, B. 

| Ilayter, rt. hon. W. G. 
Ileald, J. 
leatheote, G. J. 
Heneage, E. 
Henley, J. W. 

| Herbert, H. A. 
Ilerbert, rt, hon. S. 


| Herries, rt. hon. J. C. 
| Heywood, J. 


| Hildyard, T. B. T. 


| Hobhouse, rt. hon. Sir J. 


Hobhouse, T. B. 
Hodgson, W. N. 
Hogg, Sir J. W. 
Hollond, R. 

Hood, Sir A. 

Hope, A. 

Hornby, J. 

Hotham, Lord 
Howard, Lord E. 
Howard, hon. C. W. G. 
Howard, hon. E. G. G. 
Howard, P. H. 

Inglis, Sir R. H. 
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Jermyn, Earl 
Jervis, Sir J. 
Jocelyn, Visct. 
Johnstone, Sir J. 
Jolliffe, Sir W. G. H, 
Jones, Capt. 
Kildare, Marq. of 
Knox, Col. 
Labouchere, rt. hon. H. 
Langston, J. H. 
Lascelles, hon. W. S, 
Lemon, Sir C. 
Lewis, G. C. 
Lewisham, Visct. 
Lindsey, hon. Col. 
Littleton, hon, E. R. 
Loch, J. 

Locke, J. 
Lockhart, W. 
Mackenzie, W. F. 
Mackie, J. 

Mahon, The O’Gorman 
Mahon, Visct. 
Manners, Lord J. 
Marshall, W. 
Martin, C W. 
Masterman, J. 
Matheson, Col. 
Maule, rt. hon. F. 
Maxwell, hon. J. P. 
Melgund, Visct. 
Miles, P. W. S. 
Milnes, R. M. 
Monsell, W. 
Morgan, O. 
Morison, Sir W. 
Mulgrave, Earl of 
Mundy, W. 

Muntz, G. F. 
Mure, Col. 

Naas, Lord 
Newdegate, C. N. 
Newry & Morne, Visct. 
Norreys, Lord 
Ogle, S. C. H. 

Ord, W. 

Oswald, A. 

Owen, Sir J. 
Packe, C. W. 
Paget, Lord C. 
Paget, Lord G. 
Palmer, R. 
Palmerston, Visct. 
Parker, J. 

Peel, rt. hon, Sir R, 
Peel, F. 

Pelham, hon. D. A. 
Pinney, W. 
Plowden, W. H. C. 
Plumptre, J. P. 
Portal, M. 

Power, N. 

Price, Sir R. 
Prime, R. 

Pusey, P. 

Rawdon, Col. 

Reid, Col. 

Repton, G. J. W. 
Ricardo, O. 

Lice, E. R. 

Rich, H. 

Robartes, T. J. A. 
Romilly, Col. 
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Romilly, Sir J. 
Rumbold, C. E. 
Russell, Lord J. 
Russell, hon. E. S. 
Russell, F. C. H. 
Rutherfurd, A. 
Serope, G. P. 
Seymour, Lord 
Sheil, rt. hon. R. L. 
Shelburne, Earl of 
Simeon, J. 

Slaney, R. A. 
Smith, J. A. 
Smollet, A. 
Somerset, Capt. 
Somerville,rt.hon.SirW. 
Sotheron, T. H. S. 
Spearman, H. J. 
Stafford, A. 
Stanford, J. F. 
Stanley, hon. E. H. 
Stansfield, W. R. C. 
Stanton, W. H. 
Staunton, Sir G. T. 
Stuart, I. 

Sturt, H. G. 
Talbot, J. H. 
Taylor, T. E. 
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Tennent, R. J. 
Thesiger, Sir F. 
Thompson, Adm. 
Towneley, J. 
Townley, R. G. 
Townshend, Capt. 
Trevor, hon. G. R. 
Turner, G. J. 
Tynte, Col. C. J. K. 
Vane, Lord H. 
Verney, Sir H. 
Vesey, hon. T. 
Waddington, H. S. 
Wall, C. B. 
Walsh, Sir J. B. 
Watkins, Col. L. 
Wellesley, Lord C. 
West, F. R. 
Westhead, J. P. B. 
Williamson, Sir H. 
Wilson, J. 
Wilson, M. 
Wodehouse, E. 
Wrightson, W. B. 
Wyvill, M. 
TELLERS, 
Tufnell, H. 
Ilill, Lord M. 


List of the Noes. 


Adair, H. E. 
Aglionby, H. A. 
Alcock, 'T. 
Anderson, A. 
Baillie, H. J. 
Bennet, P. 
Blake, M. J. 
Blewitt, R. J. 
Bright, J. 
Brotherton, J. 
Brown, W. 
Cayley, E. S. 
Clay, J. 
Clifford, H. M. 
Coles, H. B. 
Currie, R. 
Devereux, J. T. 
Dick, Q. 
Dunean, Visct. 
Duncan, G. 
Ellis, J. 
Evelyn, W. J. 
Ewart, W. 
Fagan, W. 
Fergus, J. 
Fitzwilliam, hon. G. W. 
Fordyce, A. D. 
Fox, W. J. 
Frewen, C. H. 
Gibson, rt. hon. T. M. 
Greene, J. 
Hall, Sir B. 
Hardeastle, J. A. 
Harris, R. 
Hastie, A. 
Hastie, A. 
Henry, A. 
Heyworth, L. 
Hope, Hi. T. 
Humphery, Ald. 
Hutt, W. 
Keating, R. 


Kershaw, J. 
King, hon. P. J. L. 
Lacy, Il. C. 
Lennard, T. B. 
Lushington, C. 
Meagher, ‘I’. 
Mangles, R. D. 
Marshall, J. G. 
Martin, J. 
Milner, W. M. E. 
Milton, Visct. 
Morris, D. 
Mowatt, F. 
Mullings, J. R. 
Nugent, Lord 
O’Flaherty, A. 
Osborne, R. 
Pechell, Sir G. B. 
Peto, S. M. 
Pigott, F. 
Pilkington, J. 
Rendlesham, Lord 
Reynolds, J. 
Ricardo, J. L. 
Salwey, Col. 
Sidney, Ald. 
Smith, J. B. 
Spooner, R. 
Stanley, E. 
Strickland, Sir G. 
Stuart, Lord J. 
Sullivan, M. 
Tanered, H. W. 
Thicknesse, R, A. 
Thompson, Col. 
Thompson, G. 
Thornely, T. 
Tollemache, hon. F, J. 
Trelawny, J, S. 
Wakley, T. 
Walmsley, Sir J. 
Wawn, J.T. 
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Estimates. 


Wyld, J. 
TELLERS, 

Cobden, R. 

Hume, J. 


| Willcox, B. M. 

| Williams, J. 

| Willoughby, Sir H. 
| Wood, W. P. 


Main Question put, and agreed to, 
Supply considered in Committee, 


SUPPLY—ARMY ESTIMATES, 
Mr. FOX MAULE said, that at so late 
| an hour he would merely request the House 
| to decide upon the number of men for the 
service of the Army in the ensuing year, 
In what he had to state he would confine 
himself entirely to the vote for the number 
of men, reserving to another occasion the 
information necessary for the Committee in 
all its further details. He understood that, 
though the Government were about to pre- 
sent the House with an estimate for this 
| year still further reduced than that for the 
| year preceding, it was the intention of the 
hon. Member for Montrose to propose a 
further reduction on that reduced estimate, 
and to take the sense of the Committee 
upon it. Last year, when he (Mr. F. 
Maule) proposed a vote of 103,000 men, 
the hon. Gentleman moved for a reduction 
of that number to 100,000. For the pre. 
sent year he presented a vote in which the 
number of men was reduced to 99,128. 
With respect to that particular number, 
and to the statement of the hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for the West Riding, 
which had been followed by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Manchester, 
and by the hon. Member for Montrose, he 
begged to draw the attention of the Com 
mittee to this fact, that so far from an 
increase of our force having been constantly 
maintained, the estimate for the present 
year, in comparison with the estimate for 
the year 1848-49, exhibited a deficiency of 
no less than 14,719 men. Then the hon. 
Member for the West Riding made another 
statement, that while we reduced the nun- 
ber of men, we did not reduce the number 
of officers. With respect to that, he would 
simply refer his hon. Friends to the esti- 
mates for the present year, where they 
would find that in a proposed reduction of 
4,000 men, it was proposed to reduce no 
fewer than 128 officers. Though he it- 
tended to speak very briefly at so late an 
hour, he begged to draw the attention of 
the Committee to the fact, that so far from 
the officers of the Army having been ptv- 
portionally increased since 13835 up 
1849, the proportion of officers to mena 
1835 was one to 17, whereas it was now 
one officer to every 20 men only, and in 
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sugmentations which had been made since 
1835, the proportion had been but one 
oficer to 152 men. There was only one 
other point he would notice at present. He 
yas no advocate for keeping up an undue 
and unfair proportion of officers to men, 
but he was still less an advocate for re- 
ducing the number of officers of our Army 
to barely sufficient to command the men; 
because it must be granted that the most 
economical mode of maintaining a force on 
which to rely at all times was to keep it in 
such @ position that, if an exigency arose, 
iteould be reinforced in the shortest time, 
and at the least possible expense. 
these preliminary remarks he would pro- 
ceed to submit to the Committee the vote 
for the number of men proposed for the 
present year; and if they would look to the 
estimates they would find that, as com- 
pared with the vote of March last year, 
there was an actual reduction of 4,126 
oficers and men. In order to effect that 
reduction, it was proposed to reduce the 
second battalions, which had been raised in 
1845 asa means of increasing the Army at 
the time, and to bring back those regiments 
which had been so increased to their origi- 
nal state of one battalion. The reason for 
effecting that alteration was simply this— 
that such a mode of increasing the Army was 
not found to be on the whole a satisfactory 
method of increasing our forces, nor one 
which gave us all the efficiency which was 
required. The second battalions werein many 
instances far away from the first battalions 
—they were not provided with the necessary 
establishments; and in the state of their 
messes and other equipments there was a 
lack of the comforts which should be found 


in all the regiments of the service. In| 


making the reductions, therefore, it ap- 
peared better to restore the regiments which 
had been thus augmented to the state of a 
single battalion, as before 1845, and to 
maintain the depdt system of 1825 in its 
integrity. With these observations, and 
with a briefer explanation than he would 
have given at a more favourable time, he 
would conclude by stating that, in order to 
maintain the reliefs which, according to 
the decision of the House were to be given 
to regiments serving abroad and in the co- 


lonies, the lowest force Her Majesty’s Go- | 


‘ernment could propose for the present, 
year was 99,128 men, and he begged to | 
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| 99,128 men, exclusive of the men employed in the 
Territorial Possessions of the East India Com- 
ny, Commissioned and Non-Commissioned Offi- 
cers included, be maintained for the service of the 
| United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
| from the Ist day of April, 1850, to the 31st day 
| of March, 1851, inclusive.” 
Mr. HUME thought the right hon. 
Gentleman had stated sufficient reasons 
| why they should take a further time for 
‘eonsidering this vote, and for obtaining 
that explanation which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had not time to give to-night—why 
so large a force was wanted. The right 
| hon. Gentleman had declined to give that 
explanation in consequence of the late- 
‘ness of the hour, though he had answered 
some parts of the speech of his (Mr. 
Hume’s) hon. Friend the Member for the 
West Riding, which might well have been 
deferred until another opportunity. The 
proposition for a greater force this year 
than we had in 1834-5 required some ex- 
planation; and in order that they might 
obtain it, he would move that the Chair- 
man report progress, and ask leave to sit 
again. He much regretted that they had 
gone into Committee at a time of night 
when no discussion could be taken. It 
was his intention, when the vote came to 
be discussed, to submit a definite Motion 
in regard to it, namely, to reduce the 
number of men to 90,000, being half the 
surplus of the present force over that of 
1835; and he hoped, if they succeeded in 
that, to reduce by the other half next 
year. This was the vote upon which the 
whole of the other items of the military 
expenditure followed, and the House would 
not do their duty if they passed it without 
full consideration. 

Mr. FOX MAULE regretted that his 
hon. Friend had not stated his intention be- 
fore they went into Committee, because when 
he proposed to go into Committee, he un- 
derstood his hon. Friend did not intend to 
object to the vote of the number of men. 
His hon. Friend required an explanation 
why it was necessary to maintain the num- 
ber of men proposed. He was quite ready 
to give that explanation, provided his hon. 
Friend was willing at that late hour to 
stay and hear it. [Mr. Hume: Too late. ] 
If his hon. Friend had said it was too late 
ten minutes ago, he should not have trou- 
bled the Committee with any observations. 

Mr. B. OSBORNE did not think his 


place a vote for that amount in the hands | hon. Friend the Member for Montrose was 
of the Chairman. asking any great favour from the right 
Motion made, and Question proposed— | hon. Gentleman the Secretary at War in 
“That a number of Land Forces, not exceeding | requesting that there should be sufficient 
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time given for discussion upon the vote. 
The House was ealled upon to vote away 
no less than 6,000,000/., and when his 
hon. Friend asked for an adjournment, he 
was told by the right hon. Secretary of 
War, as it was only twenty minutes past 
twelve, they might as well hear his state- 
ment, and vote away at once those 
6,000,0007. Now he (Mr. Osborne) did 
not think that exactly a respectable mode 
of voting away the money of the country. 
[ Cheers.| He recognised amongst those 
loud cheers for the immediate vote the 
full tones of an ex-cavalry Officer ; of course 
he was quite ready to vote for the Secre- 
tary at War. But he (Mr. Osborne) beg- 
ged leave to tell his hon. and gallant Friend 
that he had an impression that a great 
reduction could be made in that particular 
arm of the service. [Laughter.] Yes, he 
maintained that there could be a very con- 
siderable saving effected in that arm, not- 
withstanding the ridicule which had been 
attempted to be cast upon the proposition 
of his hon. Friend the Member for the 
West Riding. 

Lorpv J. RUSSELL said, that if the 
Government had understood that it was 
the intention of the hon. Member for Mon- 
trose to make such a Motion, they would 
not have done more than propose that the 
House should go into Committee pro for- 


md, and his right hon. Friend the Seere- | 


tary at War would not have troubled them 
with any statement. However, as_ the 
ease now stood, he had no objection to the 
Chairman reporting progress, and asking 
leave to sit again on Monday. 

Committee report progress; and to sit 
again on Monday next. 

The House adjourned at half after 
Twelve o'clock till Monday next. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, March 11, 1850. 


MinvteEs.} Pusiic Brrts,—2* Railway Audit. 


DEFALCATIONS OF SIR THOMAS 
TURTON. 

Lorp BROUGHAM presented a petition 
from Alexander Brodie, manager of the 
Bank of Scotland at Stirling, complaining 
of losses incurred by certain persons 
through the defalcations of a person whom 


he once called his hon. and learned Friend, | 


but whom he could call so no longer, as 
every man must be anxious to dissociate 
himself as widely as possible from an indi- 
vidual who had so misconducted himself— 
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| he meant Sir Thomas Turton, late the Re. 
'gistrar of the Supreme Court at Caleutts, 
The petitioner complained that he had been 
compelled by law to invest the funds which 
he had lost in the hands of the Registrar; 
and he (Lord Brougham) suggested to his 
noble Friend the President of the Council 
that this part of the law should be imme. 
diately taken into consideration by He 
Majesty’s Government. There was no dis. 
covering the party who ought to make 
compensation for these losses. The East 
India Company contended that they were 
not liable, because the Registrar was not 
an officer of their appointment, and Her 
Majesty’s Government denied its responsi- 
bility, because he was not a nominee of 
theirs. The fact was that the Crown, not 
the East India Company, nominated the 
Judges of the Supreme Courts in India, 
and that the Judges were the parties who 
nominated and appointed the Registrars. 
He thought that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment might interfere in this case as it had 
done in the ease of Mr. Ricketts, where 
compensation had been given to all parties 
suffering by his default. He had promised 
to state the case of the petitioner to the 
House—he had performed his promise, 
and that was all he could do for him. As 
to the rest, he must leave it in the hands 
of the Government. 
The Marquess of LANSDOWNE ob- 
served, that his noble and learned Friend 
was quite correct in supposing that this 
question was one which had been for some 
time past under the consideration of Her 
Majesty’s Government. It was, however, 
one extremely difficult to deal with; and 
he could not, at present, declare what 
might be the conclusion of Her Majesty's 
| advisers upon it. 
| The Duxe of WELLINGTON said, that 
he had listened with great attention to 
| what had fallen from the two noble Lords 
| who had preceded him; but there was one 
point which both of them had failed to no- 
tice. Now, what he wanted to know was 
_this—were the Judges who appointed the 
| Registrar required by law, or not, to take 
security from their nominee for the due 
discharge of all the duties of his office? 
Lorp BROUGHAM believed that they 
were required by law to take securities 
for his due and efficient discharge of the 
duties of his office; but they were not 8 
curities for him themselves. 
| The Duke of WELLINGTON: In my 
| opinion, if the Judges did not demand from 
| their officer the securities required by law, 
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they are themselves liable for his defalca- 


tions, ¢ 
Petition to lie on the table, 


OATHS TAKEN BY MEMBERS OF 
PARLIAMENT. 

Lorp BROUGHAM then presented a 
tition from two noble Members of their 
Lordships’ House, the Earl of Clancarty 
and the Earl of Bradford. They stated 
that they were by hereditary right en- 
filed to the right of sitting and voting 
in their Lordships’ House; but that they 
were excluded from the exercise of the 
privileges of sitting and voting in this 
House, by a conscientious objection to 
taking the oath called the Oath of Supre- 
macy as at present administered; and 
praying that the oaths as at present re- 
quired to be administered to Members of 
Parliament, may be modified with a view 
to the relief of such objection. They said 
that the language of the oath was incon- 
sistent with the fact, and that they could 
not swear ‘‘ that no foreign prince, person, 
prelate, state, or potentate, hath, or ought 
to have, any jurisdiction, power, superi- 
rity, pre-eminence, or authority, ecclesias- 
tical or spiritual, within this realm.’’ They 
did not object to the words, ‘‘ ought to 
have,” but they did to the word ‘ hath;”’ 
for they stated that by an Act passed in a 
late Session of Parliament, and generally 
entitled the Charitable Trusts (Ireland) 
Act, the existence and constitution of the 
Church of Rome was legally recognised 
within these islands. They therefore called 
upon their Lordships for relief. He had 
no occasion to tell those two noble Lords, 
for they knew it as well as any of their 
Lordships, that they could only obtain that 
relief in one way, and that was not by a 
Resolution of their Lordships’ House, but 
by an Act of Parliament. They must, by 
the Act of Parliament now in torce, take 
that oath in some publie place before they 
could take their seats in that House; and 
if he were to say in any place, save in that 
House, where he was not amenable else- 
where for any words he might utter—for 
instance, if he were to say out of doors 
that their Lordships, by a resolution of 
their own, had the power to relieve these 
two noble Lords from the necessity of tak- 
ing the oath of supremacy, without the as- 
sent of the Crown, or without the assent 
of the other House of Parliament, he should 
render himself liable to punishment of a 
ighly grave and serious character; and 
therefore he durst not propose even to their 
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Lordships that those two Peers should be 
allowed to sit in that assembly without tak- 
ing the oaths required bylaw. Supposing, 
for instance, that a Jew were entitled by 
the bounty of the Crown to take his seat 
in that House—and he might be allowed 
to use this argument, for no man, to the 
extent of his humble abilities, had been 
more active in seeking to procure for them 
admission into the Legislature—he should 
never dream of allowing him to take his 
seat by means of a resolution declaring 
that in his case the ordinary oaths should 
be dispensed with. He had said thus 
much, because a report had been current 
for the last forty-eight hours on the sub- 
ject of the admission of Jews into the other 
House of Parliament—a report to which 
he had not hesitated, on behalf of his no- 
ble Friend opposite, to give the most flat 
and positive contradiction. It was so wild 
and extravagant a report that it was almost 
absurd to give it a serious contradiction. 
To say that the Jews, who had been kept 
out of Parliament by having been refused 
admission at the front door, would be en- 
abled to be smuggled in by the back door, 
was a calumny on Her Majesty’s Ministers 
so monstrous that he could not believe a 
single word of it. If the Jews could get 
into Parliament by the authority of an Act 
of Parliament, well; he should not object 
to such a measure, but should cordially 
support it; but that they could get in by 
an alteration of the oath, resting on a Re- 
solution of the other House of Parliament 
alone, and not on an Act of Parliament, 
was monstrous, and he took it for granted 
that Her Majesty’s Ministers had never 
even dreamt of such a thing, and that they 
would oppose it, if others either dreamt of 
or proposed a measure of such unquestion- 
able folly. 

The Eart of MOUNTCASHELL was 
convinced that if the terms of this oath 
were not altered in the present Session, 
many other Peers would feel themselves 
excluded from their seats by the impossi- 
bility of subscribing to them. He there- 
fore hoped that Her Majesty’s Ministers 
would give their Lordships a pledge that 
the terms of this oath should be altered 
before the close of the present Session. 

Lorp REDESDALE stated that he did 
not place the same construction on the 
words of the oath of supremacy as had 
been put on it by the two noble Peers in 
question; and yet he had, he hoped, as 
tender a conscience as any other of their 
Lordships. 
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The Eart of LANESBOROUGH said 


a few words, which were not distinctly 
heard. 
Petition ordered to lie on the table. 


RAILWAY AUDIT BILL. 
Order of the Day for the Second Read- 


ing read. 

Eart GRANVILLE, in moving the 
Second Reading of this Bill, said, that he 
had gone so fully into its details on the 
occasion of the first reading, and those of 
their Lordships who were most interested 
in the measure had had such ample op- 
portunity for considering its provisions, 
that he would not now travel over the 
same ground again, although he should 
feel happy to give their Lordships any in- 
formation on the subject they might re- 
quire. Ile should, therefore, confine him- 


self to a statement of the reasons which | 
had induced Iler Majesty’s Government to | 
introduce the measure in its present shape. | 


Their Lordships were aware that by the 


present law it was attempted to provide for | 
the proper keeping of railway accounts | 
and for their efficient audit, and that as | 
soon as the present Railway Board was | 


constituted by the existing Government, 
the hon. Member who was at the head of 
that board brought in a Bill on the subject 


sition that it did not pass the House of 
Commons. 
opponents of the measure at the time, both 
in and out of the House of Commons, had 
resulted in the right hon. Gentlemar at 
the head of that department being driven 
from the office he held; although it was 
found that some of the most active pro- 
moters of that opposition were not free 
from the irregularities against which the 
clause in question had been intended to 
provide. About two years ago the subject 
was taken up by a noble Lord, a Member 
of their Lordships’ House (Lord Mont- 
eagle), who having filled the office of Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, and being Comp- 
troller of the Exchequer, was particularly 
well qualified to undertake it. Having 
applied himself with his usual zeal and in- 
dustry to the preparation of a measure, 
the noble Lord introduced a Bill, which in 
some respects might be called a Share- 
holders’ Bill, as it gave power to a certain 
number of shareholders in a company to 


eall upon the Railway Commissioners to| 
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audit their accounts. That Bill passed 
their Lordships’ House unanimously; it 
went to the House of Commons, where jts 
second reading was moved. The Bill was 
supported by the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Board of Trade; but the 
railway interest, injudiciously as he (Earl 
Granville) thought, opposed it, and it did 
not pass the House of Commons. In the 
following year the noble Lord to whom he 
had referred moved the appointment of a 
Select Committee to consider the question 
of railway audit. That Committee met 
often, and various resolutions were passed, 
upon which a Bill was afterwards founded, 
He might say that the real difficulty ex. 
perienced by that Committee was to pro. 
cure persons to come forward to give bond 
fide testimony upon the different matters 
involved in the inquiry: but the Committee 
came to a resolution affirming the neces. 
sity of having a system of railway audit. 
The Committee had before them represen. 
tatives from all the great railway companies, 
and many of the gentlemen of experience in 
these matters had declared that the present 
system of auditing railway accounts was 
mere moonshine. The noble Lord to whom 
he had referred offered to relinquish the Bill 
into the hands of the Government; but 
the Government felt that it could not be in 


| better hands, although in the other House 
But the clause in that Bill giving the Rail- | 
way Commissioners power to inspect rail- | 
way accounts, met with so violent an oppo- | 


of Parliament it was undertaken by the 
Government. While that Bill was yet 
under discussion, a deputation waited upon 
the noble Lord the First Minister of the 
Crown, stated their opposition to the mea- 
sure, and added that if it were persevered 
in, another month would be added to the 
Session. Subsequently a measure on the 
subject had been suggested by parties con- 
nected with the North Western Company, 
but that proposition had not been enter- 
tained by the Government, as it was not 
considered that it provided an efficient and 
independent system of audit. It contained, 
for instance, the inherent defect of all 
other railway audits, namely, that the au- 
ditors were to be named by the directors, 
and were chosen for one year only, thereby 
leaving them insecure as to their future 
election, and subject to be influenced by the 
directors in consequence. It was then 
that he had been induced to ask their Lord. 
ships to give a first reading to this Bill, 
and within the last hour he might say that 
he had seen several gentlemen connected 
with those who had before opposed the 
measure of the noble Lord, who now said 
that they had reconsidered the Bill, the 
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rinciple of which remained, but in the| plained, and he had now only to ask their 
veils of which there were some altera-| Lordships to pass the scond reading of the 


tions which would be explained. 
yith regard to the introduction of a mea- 


wre on this subject, the Government felt | 


that it would be unfair to the public, to 
their Lordships, and to the noble Lord 


(Lord Monteagle), if they had not at once | 
cme forward to explain their views upon | 


the subject. The Government conceived 
that the great complaint of those who ob- 
jected to the present system was that we 
vere without a real, independent, and con- 
tinuous audit of railway accounts. Their 
lordships were bound to consider the ar- 
gunents Which were urged in public, im- 
pugning and defending such a measure. 
Some of those arguments they could not 


amit to be arguments of any value or | 
force at all, especially those arguments in | 
vhich it was contended that the solvency | 


of railway companies was a question in 
vhich the public had no interest, and 
vhich only belonged to the shareholders 
and the directors. Now, he could not ad- 
mit that this was true. When it was con- 


sidered that Parliament had legislated 
specially on behalf of railway companies, 
and had conferred upon them great pow- 


ers—that the network of those railways 
throughout the country had expanded to 
0 large an extent, and that the operations 
of the Post Office and the transmission of 
troops were dependent upon them—he was 
certainly of opinion that the public as well 
as the directors and shareholders in rail- 
ways were deeply interested in their sol- 
veney. He denied that it had been the 
intention of the noble Lord either to obtain 
ay degree of undue credit, or to procure 
an additional opportunity for the exercise 
of patronage for the Government. So 
litle founded were these charges, and par- 
ticularly the latter one, that at one time 
udoubtedly the Government intended to 
have secured a greater degree of direct 
influence in the operations of the board, 
than they would possess under the Bill be- 
foe them; but upon a due consideration of 
the whole subject, they thought it better 
toalter their views in that respect so as to 
prevent any such pretence being made a 
handle of, and giving rise to any difficulty 
in the other if not in this House as to the 
passing of the Bill. He would merely re- 
nind the House that under the provisions 
of this Bill there would be a railway cen- 
tal board continually employed in the 
auditing of railway accounts. The consti- 
lution of that board he had already ex- 


Now, | Bill. 


Lorp STANLEY would not oppose the 
second reading, unless, indeed, the remain- 
ing stages of the bill were to be pressed for- 
ward precipitately. In addressing himself 
to the subject before their Lordships, he 
confessed that he did not claim to be heard 
as an authority upon the matter. He had 
never attended a railway meeting, and he 
had never held a railway share, while, prac- 
tically, he was conversant neither with the 
management of railways, nor the abuses or 
difficulties which had been found to prevail 
in connection with them, and which were 
said to require legislative improvement. 
Still, however, he addressed them because 





he had had that morning the honour of re- 
ceiving a deputation, the authority of which 
he thought the House would be likely to 
| recognise when he told them that it was 
| composed of delegates from all the princi- 
pal railways in the kingdom, representing 
| no less than 119,000,0000. of paid-up ca- 
| pital. Now, had these gentlemen come to 
| him with a proposition to resist an effective 
| audit, he should have been the very last 
person to assist them, for, ignorant as he 
was of railway matters, he had heard and 
known enough of them to be well con- 
vinced that a really effective audit was in- 
dispensable for the good management of 
railways, and for the interests not only of 
the shareholders but of the public. Now, 
he did not mean to deny that the union of 
the railway companies on this subject had 
been, if not caused, at least accelerated, 
by the introduction of the Bill brought in 
by the Government, and to which they 
were asked that night to give a second 
reading; but his noble Friend had admitted 
the difficulties to be surmounted and the 
obstacles to be overcome in legislating upon 
this subject, and therefore he trusted that 
he would not be inclined to turn a deaf ear 
to the proposals which he (Lord Stanley) 
had to make upon the subject. Within the 
last three or four hours he had been waited 
upon by a deputation composed of the re- 
presentatives of the principal railway com- 
panies—the representatives, indeed, of the 
vast majority of those undertakings. These 
gentlemen had come to an agreement with 
respect to the present measure of railway 
audit, and their opinions upon the subject 
they wished to be stated through him to 
their Lordships. The Bill before them, in 
the opinion of these gentlemen, professed 
to provide that which was most desirable— 
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a really effective, although not an inde- | tensive and most expensive staff. But (Go, 


pendent audit. It did not provide an audit | 
exclusive of the shareholders. The depu- 
tation stated to him several objections to 
the principle of that Bill, and he was sure 
that the subject was one in respect to 
which Government, if they could obtain the 
consent of the great majority of the par- 
ties interested, would gladly agree to give 
way upon minor points and matters of de- 
tail. To the Bill, then, as at present pro- 
posed, railway directors and railway share- 
holders entertained great objection ; and 
he had now in his hand the printed draught 
of a Bill, which had been framed by the 
delegates of these railway companies, and 
which, if they would permit him to lay it 
upon the table of the House, would be to- 
morrow ready for presentation, and would 
be found to embody a scheme which they 
conceived would obviate the objections to 
the Bill of the Government, and prove be- 
neficial to the shareholders. This deputa- 
tion was by no means a deputation from 
the directors of railways. It was one em- 
phatically emanating from the shareholders, 


and in many cases it consisted of individ- | 
uals selected on account of the antagonistic 
position in which they had stood towards 


directors. These gentlemen stated to him | 
objections to the Government measure, ob- | 
jections both of principle and detail. The | 
first objection of the former class to which 
he would advert was that of centralisation. 


They objected that any three persons, be | 
they who they might, should in themselves | 
be invested with such a degree of autho- | 


rity and control over all the railways of the 
country, as the auditors would possess un- 
der this Bill. They objected, also, to the 
degree of control which Government would 
exercise over the auditors so chosen. It 
was true that the auditors were to be se- 
lected by delegates chosen out of all the 
railway companies; but what ground had 
his noble Friend for saying that after they 
were chosen, Government had no control 
over them? Thatwas not thecase. The} 
auditors were to be appointed by delegates, 
but after their appointment Government 
could continue them in their offices, not- | 
withstanding the objections or the well-| 
founded complaints of the delegates and | 
the companies. He did not say that Go- | 
vernment would abuse that power, but un- | 
der the provisions of the Bill they clearly | 
possessed it. Besides this, Government | 
were to fix the salaries of the auditors, and 
of all the persons to be appointed under 
them—persons who would form a most ex- 


vernment had also another duty to perform 
under this Bill; 10,0007 was to be levied 
according to his noble Friend, who had 
much underrated the expense of this audit 
board, from the different companies—whe. 
ther 10,0007. or 20,000/., or 30,0001 sig. 
nified little—it had to be raised from the 
different railway companies. Then the 
Government was to declare, or, to speak 
more correctly, the board of audit was to 
declare, and Government was to sanction, 
the principles upon which that sum was to 
be distributed and raised upon the differ. 
ent railway companies. As the Bill pro. 
vided for the amount to be expended, it 
was important to know on what principle 
that amount was to be collected from the 
different companies. On what principle, 
then, were they going to impose that rate? 
By the amount of capital, or by the amount 
of dividend? Some companies had large 


|eapital and no dividend, and others had 
| small capital but large dividends. How 
| was the rate to be apportioned and collected 
|in such a discrepancy of cases ? 


Well, 
but the expense to which he was referring 
was calculated at 10,0097. He believed, 
and in saying so he spoke the opinions of 
the deputation, that that amount would be 
found wholly insufficient. The clerks, sec- 
retaries, and travellers of the London es- 
tablishment would absorb 3,0002. or 4,0001. 
out of the 10,0007. Why, the audit-office 
in Liverpool of the London and North 
Western Rai!way cost upwards of 4,000. 
a year; and the clearing-house in Euston- 
square cost upwards of 13,000I. a year. 
The Railway Commission which actually 
existed, cost 15,000/.; and to suppose that 


‘the 4,0001., or 5,0001. which might be over 


after the expense of the London estab!ish- 


,meut had been defrayed would support the 


other necessary expenses, was, he be- 
lieved, to entertain a most unreasonable 
proposition. But whatever the amount 
might actually be, it would be an amount 
over and above the actually existing ex- 
penditure of the companies. They must 
still continue to have their own audits, 
and to carry on their own business their 
own way; and he must say, that the ad- 
dition of an indefinite amount of expen- 
diture to that which they now actually were 
laying out, was a proposition to which they 
very naturally demurred. Again, the de- 
putation represented that the proposed cen- 
tral board were to employ travelling clerks, 
who were to investigate the affairs of all 
companies in their own localities. This 
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was & provision which afforded reasonable 


sounds of apprehension, inasmuch as the 
eompani hese clerks would 
companies feared that these clerks 


be persons not inaccessible to such in- | 


fyences as might be employed by rival 
companies to induce them to reveal the 
details of business and management with 
vhich, in their official capacities, they 
night become acquainted, Again: this 


hoard of audit was for the alleged purpose | 


of protecting the shareholders—for the al- 
leged purpose of preventing the ‘ cook- 
ing” of accounts. Now, he should wish 
to know from his noble Friend how this 
object was to be accomplished ? At present 
railway accounts were annually made up 
to the 3lst of December, and the meetings 
of the companies took place about the 
lith of February. Now, between those 
periods it might be competent for the au- 
ditors of an individual railway company to 
go through the transactions of that com- 


pany, and to make such a statement as | 


should satisfy the shareholders; but he 


held it to be totally impracticable for any | 


three gentlemen to whom they could sub- 


mit the task, between the 3lst of Decem- | 
ber and the 15th of February, to go} 


through an examination of and regularly 


audit the accounts of no less than 183 rail- | 
But what were they, in | 
the meantime, to do as to the half-yearly | 
dividends ? To audit all the accounts would | 


way companies, 


take at least six months. In what order, 
then, and according to what arrangement, 


were the auditors to proceed to settle the | 


afairs of the different companies ? Those 
which were longest postponed would have 
reasonable grounds of complaint. But were 


they, or were any of them, to wait for the | 


declaration and distribution of the dividend 
util their accounts had been audited ? If 


such were intended, not only would there | 


be an undue postponement of the dividend, 


but to the auditor would virtually be left | 
the task of fixing the amount of that divi- | 


dend, Well, but what would be the case, 


supposing the opposite alternative to be | 


adopted @ Suppose, after the shareholders 
had received 6 per cent, the audit proved 
that they ought only to have received 4 
percent. The inference at once was, that 
the audit would be ineffectual in checking 
approaching mischief, however effectually 
tt might expose that mischief after it had 
een committed. These were some of the 
objections of the deputation to a general 
audit; but that deputation was not averse 
% a bond fide substantial audit, which 
Would give them a due statement of their 
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affairs. He admitted that a measure upon 
the subject had been too long postponed; 
and that with the closing of the capital ac- 
counts, one of the principal temptations to 
railway mismanagement was disappearing. 
Still a great many shareholders and direc- 
tors had been proved to be very careless, 
| and a good many directors to be very cor- 
rupt. The shareholders had, indeed, as a 
body, been careless as regarded everything 
excepting the amount of the dividend which 
they were to receive. But those days were 
gone by; the current was now setting the 
other way, and the danger seemed to be 
that of shareholders placing too little rather 
| than too much confidence in their directors. 
| They would not look upon a director as an 
| honest man, but would be inclined to set 
| him down at once as a rogue; and the fall- 
| ing dividend would quicken the shortsight- 
|edness of the shareholders. The Bill be- 
|fore them, therefore, came at a period. 
when it was much less requisite than for- 
merly, but still he thought that their Lord- 
ships would not consider that all necessity 
for such a measure had ceased. The de- 
sire of the shareholders was, that while 
the Legislature compelled them to institute 
an effective audit, that audit should not be 
altogether taken out of their own hands, 
believing, as they did, that the audit of 
each railway should be left in the hands 
of the shareholders of that railway. He 
would therefore state the principal provi- 
|sions of the Bill with which he had been 
entrusted, and to which he had already re- 
ferred. It proposed, then, that the share- 
holders of all companies should, each for 
itself, select a committee of audit, such 
committee in the case of each railway to 
| consist of five members; that the commit- 
tee should be composed of persons possess- 
ing such an amount of qualification as 
would entitle them to become directors, but 
that the members should not be directors 
or office-holders of the railway, or even 
| persons under the control of directors or 
office-holders; and that no director should, 
| by his own vote or by proxies, have any 
| voice in the appointment of the committee. 
| The audit committee being thus constituted, 
| it was proposed that it should recommend 
two or more auditors, and certify fourteen 
| days before the general meeting the names 
|of the persons so recommended, and that 
jno directors or office-holders whatever 
|should have any vote whatever with re- 
| gard to the nomination of those auditors 
|so recommended by the committee. The 
-_ went on to provide that the accounts 
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should be kept in a regular form, as speci- 
fied in a schedule, and that the auditors, 
having very full and general powers for the 
examination of all papers and transactions, 
should certify to the directors if they found 
anything irregular and objectionable. If 
the directors took no notice of such infor- 
mation, then it was proposed that the au- 
ditors should have the power of reporting 
to the general body of shareholders the 
abuse or irregularity which they had dis- 
covered. It was also provided that each 
set of auditors should employ a public ac- 
countant—such accountant being wholly 
unconnected with the company—to assist 
in going through and auditing the ac- 
counts. It was further proposed, that the 
half-yearly report should be sent to every 
shareholder seven days before a meeting ; 
and in order to protect the minority, it 
was provided that a minority of not less 
than twenty persons, holding not less than 
one-twentieth part of the paid-up capital, 
should have the power of appointing a spe- 
cial auditor—at their own expense—unless 
from the result of his investigation the 
majority should deem it desirable that the 
expense should be borne by the company. 
There was another proposition in the Bill 
not connected with the matter of audit, 
but regulating and controlling the functions 
and office of directors. It was proposed 
that at the period of the directors retiring, 
only one of the retiring directors should 
be eligible for re-election, and that the 
directors should be prohibited absolutely, 
and at all meetings, from holding proxies 
at the expense of the company. Now, 
this was a very important check, giving 
the shareholders a fair and bond fide con- 
trol over their property. Under the pre- 
sent practice, directors were allowed to 
bring down as many proxies as they might 
think fit, costing 2s. 6d. each, and con- 
sequently persons with twenty or thirty 
proxies each were able not only to control 
the proceedings of the meeting, but to put 
the company to very great expense. The 
Bill, therefore, as he had stated, abolished 
the system of directors holding proxies at 
the expense of the companies, unless in 
the case of a general meeting declaring 
that, for a special and particular purpose, 
proxies should be allowed to represent the 
opinions of shareholders. The Bill went 
on to provide that a register of share- 
holders should be made up monthly; that 
a list of all shareholders qualified for di- 
rectors should be in the hands of the 
shareholders in general twenty-one days 
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before the time of meeting ; and that th 
business to be transacted should be speci. 
fied in the notice convening the Meeting ty 
which it referred. These were the rin. 
cipal provisions of the Bill which he hai 
that day received from the deputation of 
which he had spoken. What he had wp. 
dertaken to do was to state the objections 
which they entertained to the present me. 
sure, and to lay upon the table the scheme 
to which they were prepared to adhere. 
He trusted, therefore, that Government 
would not object to his introducing the 
Bill in question, with the view of having 
it printed and distributed ; and, if his 
noble Friend pressed the second reading 
of his Bill this evening, that his doing % 
would not be considered as precluding the 
future consideration of the measure which 
he had now to lay upon the table of their 
Lordships. 

Lorp MONTEAGLE said, he much re. 
joiced to find that Her Majesty’s Goven. 
ment had taken this subject into their own 
hands, admitting, as he fully did, that all 
the previous attempts at remedial legisla. 
tion on this subject had left matters pretty 
nearly as they had previously been. It 
was undeniable that tue necessity for an 
improved system of audit would diminish 
in proportion to the number of capital 
accounts which were in course of being 
closed up. But the noble Lord was 
more sanguine than he was about the 
closing up of capital accounts. If they 
were not to be so soon closed as peo- 
ple expected, and if companies came to 
Parliament for more capital, it would be 
as necessary as ever to have the aid of an 
effective audit ; and nothing could be more 
evident than that, if an audit had been 
discontinued by reason of closing the capi- 
tal account, if it were again resumed by 
the creation of new capital, in opening up 
the capital account again the two accounts 
of the earlier and the later capital should 
not be intelligibly united the one with the 
other. He was not prepared to give bis 
approval to the measure of the Govern- 
ment, though he rejoiced that they had 
taken the subject up; at the same time 
his objections to the Bill were different 
from those of the noble Lord opposite. 
He hoped their Lordships would remember 
that in dealing with this matter they were 
dealing with a vast amount of property, a0 
investment of not less than 200,000,00U. 
When he called to mind the property sunk 
in those undertakings, he could not help 
feeling strongly how unfortunate i wa 
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ihat the public had been left to the pre- 
gat time without any good system of 
wit; it was a state of affairs seriously 
‘sigrious to the interests of the country, 
43 well as injurious to the shareholders— 
post injurious likewise to the commercial 
character of the country, both at home 
and abroad: such misapplication of pow- 
es, such betrayal of trusts, such utter 
iisregard of law and of everything like 
justice and equity, had inflicted, in his 
opinion, & greater blow on the commercial 
character of England than any which it 
had sustained since the time of the South 
Sea Bubble. It had led to an extent of 
gambling in this country of which scarcely 
any parallel could be found; and he feared 
that from this moral responsibility Parlia- 
ment was not altogether free, for Par- 
liament had developed, if it did not di- 
rectly encourage, the reckless speculation 
of which they had heard so many and such 
just complaints. But, bad as all this 
yas, something worse remained which the 
country might still be fated to endure. 
As a necessary consequence springing 
from wild gambling, the uncertainty left 
on men’s minds was such that no one 
could trust railway accounts. At the pre- 
sent moment no one felt any confidence 
that dividends, when paid, were paid out 
of profits; they had no security that such 
dividends were paid out of profits or paid 
out of capital. They might have confi- 
dence in the character of the directors; 
they might rely upon the personal integrity 
of more than one individual who held a 
seat at the board of direction; but in the 
system itself they had no confidence what- 
ever. And this was but just, for it de- 
served no confidence. He would take the 
instance of the Caledonian Railway among 
other railways that might be mentioned, 
and in which it would be found that a great 
portion of their funds had been applied to 
purposes for which, by the Acts constitu- 
ing those companies, the capital had never 
been intended. When he found in the di- 
rection of a railway like that he had speci- 
fied, the names of such men as Mr. Hope 
Johnstone and his right hon. Friend the 
Secretary at War, he could not for a mo- 
ment doubt the personal integrity of the 
gentlemen concerned in managing that un- 
dertaking. It was not of the men, but of 
the system, of which he complained. It 
Was the system that was in fault, and it 
vas the system which required alteration. 
But if Parliament could be induced by the 
Government to substitute for the present, 
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a system which, giving a delusive protec- 
tion, fails in providing any real security for 
the shareholders, they would only make 
matters infinitely worse than they were at 
present. He would rather have the pre- 
sent suspicion left upon the minds of the 
shareholders, resting as it did upon rea- 
sonable grounds, and tending possibly to 
make them watchful, than have a false 
confidence infused into them, resting upon 
grounds wholly unsubstantial. This, too, 
would be discreditable to Parliament ; for 
if the House enacted a system of ineffec- 
tual audit, they would lead all the persons 
interested in railway companies into a 
worse position than even that which they 
now occupied. This, he apprehended, would 
be the consequence of the Government Bill 
in its present form. Founded as it was 
on audit confided exclusively to the railway 
interest, he feared that the present mea- 
sure would not give an adequate security 
for the fidelity of the accounts. The fidel- 
ity of the accounts was an object of para- 
mount importance, inasmuch as melancholy 
experience had proved the temptation to 
falsify them was amongst the highest that 
could be offered to any body of men brought 
together as the members of some railway 
companies too generally were. His expec- 
tations were not unreasonable. What was 
wanted was, to have the accounts rendered 
truly and sincerely. The check to be at 
all useful, should be sufficient and absolute, 
above all, it should be independent; to 
show how necessary it was that an amply- 
sufficient check should be granted, he would 
mention the case of a northern railway, 
the accounts of which were audited by a 
gentleman, a public accountant, wholly un- 
connected with the company, and whose 
report under all the circumstances should 
have been considered altogether unimpeach- 
able. Yet how was it disposed of by the 
company? At the regular meeting of the 
shareholders, the chairman of the company, 
holding up the auditor’s account in his 
hand, said to the meeting, ‘“‘ Here is the 
auditor’s account, and I am ready to put 
a motion for its adoption to the meeting 
if you think fit; but I think it right to 
tell you, that if this report be read and 
adopted, your dividends will fall.’’ That 
settled the question at once. The account 
was instantly rejected. The effect was as 
magical as the ery of ‘‘ Open Sesame !”’ 
The dividend was considered the grand 
point which must not be touched. And 
for that reason he (Lord Monteagle) thought 
that too much reliance was placed by his 
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noble Friend (Lord Granville) upon the 
shareholders, when he selected them as the 
exclusive persons to elect auditors. The 
fact was, that shareholders could not be 
depended upon like persons possessing 
property of a more fixed and perma- 
nent character. They had a greater in- 
terest in the present exchangeable value 
of their shares than in the future sub- 
stantial value of the railway property it- 
self. From facts well known to the 
greater number of the noble Lords then 
present, it was but too clear that railway 
companies were not always adequate to the 
task of performing the duties which they 
owed to themselves and the public, and 
therefore the Legislature and the Govern- 
ment ought to assist them in doing that 
which they evidently were unable to do for 
themselves. His noble Friend (Earl Gran- 
ville) had said that his first impression had 
been that he ought to give the Govern- 
ment a little more authority in the affair 
than was accorded to them by the present 
Bill. In this he (Lord Monteagle) agreed. 
He thought that the Government had not 
authority enough conferred upon it under 
the Bill as printed. Some independent 
referable department ought to have, at 


Railway 


least, the power of appointing one out of 
the three auditors, in order that the public 
might have the security of the vigilant 
supervision of one independent eye, and 
the consequent certainty that the truth 


would be disclosed. In the proposition of 
a Bill which had been laid before them by 
the noble Lord opposite (Lord Stanley), 
though no attempt was made to meet this 
fundamental objection, there were many 
points which deserved much consideration: 
of these, certainly the abolition of the pre- 
sent system of using proxies was one of 
the most urgent. The uses that had been 
made of proxies constituted one of the 
most flagrant abuses of the whole system; 
it too frequently overthrew the legitimate 
power of the shareholders. He would just 
mention a case that had been stated in 
the Committee upstairs. There existed a 
combined interest in what might be called 
an English and Irish railway; the English 
branch was the South Wales Railway 
Company; the Irish was the Waterford, 
Wexford, and Dublin Railway Company. 
In the hands of the South Wales Com- 
pany it was stated that there were shares 
of the other association to the number of 
11,000; but that they were held upon a 
distinct agreement that the South Wales 
Company were not to be obliged to pay 
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any further calls upon those shares, Hp 
had often heard of sleeping partners, by 
he never before heard of a case in which 
men were to participate in the dividends 
without contributing to the capital, yj 
when there was occasion to vote, out came 
those 11,000 shares. They slept whily 
there was anything to pay, but were called 
into most mischievous activity when there 
was occasion to vote. This alleged abuse 
was one that required a remedy. Tore. 
turn, however, to the subject of the audit 
—if they did wish for a really efficient 
audit, Parliament must, however unwilling 
the Government might be, insist on the 
appointment of one auditor in three by the 
Crown. Without something like that, 
every attempt to constitute an audit would 
prove a delusion. Under any auditors 
he would object to the clause which only 
proposed to give the new auditors the same 
powers as those possessed by the old. The 
old auditors had no power of taking cogni- 
sance of the scheme of account upon which 
the dividends were declared. It could not 
be denied that this document was one of 
the most important of which the new audi- 
tors ought to have the examination. An- 
other set of accounts which now escaped 
audit were the legal and parliamentary ex- 
penses. An excellent suggestion had been 
made regarding them in the Bill proposed, 
in the Bill introduced by himself and passed 
in the last Session, to enforce taxation of 
costs, which provided that not more than 
50 per cent of the amount of such bills of 
costs should be paid before the bills were 
taxed. The necessity of bringing the 
whole of those items under the control of 
the auditors, would appear when he re- 
minded the House that it was calculated 
that the enormous sum of 10,000,000/. had 
been expended in parliamentary and legal 
costs for railways within a very few years. 
These accounts most certainly required 
rigorous taxation as well as an audit, not 
merely to prevent more money being paid 
than was justly due, but in order to prevent 
the introduction of undue and indefensible 
expenses under those heads. Amongst the 
evidence laid before their Lordships last 
year, there was one case in which—some- 
thing after the fashion of the Caledonian 
Railway—a sum of several hundred thou- 
sand pounds had been expended, contrary 
to law, in the purchase of the shares of 
other companies. He (Lord Monteagle) 
asked the witness from whom the informa- 
tion had been elicited, how the directors 
managed to place before the sharebolders 
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the accounts of these illegitimate expendi- 
tures of capital? And the reply was “‘ Oh, 
ye put it to the account of law and parlia- 
mentary expenses.”” And the reason the 
yitness gave for the propriety of its being 
laced to such an account was, that the 
company Whose shares they bought might 
have opposed them in Parliament; and, 
therefore, it was but a logical way of jump- 
ing to the conclusion that in preventing 
parliamentary opposition, and consequent 
expenditure, the money so laid out was 
fairly to be considered as laid out in pay- 
ment of parliamentary and law expenses. 
As to the expenses of the proposed audit, 
he thought they must exceed the 10,0000. 
named in the Bill. But whatever the 
amount, he should like to know what the 
present expenses of the 180 railway com- 
panies were for auditing their accounts, in 
order that it might be set off against a 
portion of the proposed expenses; and if 
the present system of audit were, as they 
had heard it termed by excellent autho- 
rity, no more than moonshine—he adopted 
the words of Mr. Swift, the solicitor to 
the North Western Company—it would be 
good economy to pay twice as much for 
an efficient system. He should like to see 
the two Bills (Earl Granville’s and Lord 
Stanley’s) sent together to be considered 
by a Committee upstairs. If that were 
done, he believed there would be a much 
better Bill returned to the House from 
that Committee than either of the Bills 
were in their present stage, or those would 
be made by the House. He believed also 
that the Bill so amended would be that 
which would be most likely to succeed in 
the House of Commons. 

Lord STANLEY rose for the purpose 
of adding that there were two points in 
the Bill of which he had taken charge 
which he might as well mention. As the 
law stood, any director might continue in 
office, and direct the affairs of the com- 
pany, and levy calls on the shareholders, 
notwithstanding that he had not paid up 
his own calls. By the proposed Bill, any 
irector who was a defaulter in the pay- 
ment of calls became ipso facto incapaci- 
tated from continuing in the direction. 
Again, if a director in any way miscon- 
dueted himself, it was proposed that he 
wight be removed by a resolution of a gene- 
ral meeting of the shareholders. 

LorD COLCHESTER wished to know 
ow far the auditors would have power 
‘0 examine railway accounts? He re- 
erred particularly to those sums of money 
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which were raised by Act of Parliament, 
for various purposes, by companies which 
had been some time formed. It had come 
to his knowledge that a large southern 
company, who had taken powers to raise 
80,0007. for making a branch railway, 
spent it, not as their Bill authorised them, 
but in purchasing a railway fifty miles off. 
He was anxious, therefore, that the audi- 
tors should have power to inquire whether 
such sums of money as Parliament might 
authorise the various companies to raise, 
were spent in accordance with the inten- 
tion of the Legislature, and for the object 
specified. 

Eart GRANVILLE was understood to 
observe that the 6th Clause was sufficient 
to enable the auditors to make the inquiry 
suggested by the noble Lord who had just 
spoken. He thought it very essential that 
the public should be made aware that the 
contracts must be kept. He thanked the 
noble Lord opposite (Lord Stanley) for 
having stated the nature of the Bill he had 
introduced, and for the manner in which 
he had expressed his willingness to allow 
the second reading of the Bill before their 
Lordships, on the understanding that he 
(Earl Granville) would not press it through 
the House in any of its subsequent stages 
with unreasonable haste. Some of the ob- 
jections of the noble Lord seemed to be 
founded on some little misconception. In 
the first place, as regarded the expenses of 
the audit, when Government fixed on the 
sum of 10,000/., they did not mean to say 
that it would be fully sufficient, and was 
all that could be possibly required; they 
merely took it as the first sum to be paid 
up, and he had stated in a very distinct 
way that he believed the expenses might 
amount to 20,0001. As it appeared to him, 
there was a great difference in the princi- 
ples of the measure proposed by Govern- 
ment, and that entrusted to the noble Lord 
opposite; one was a Bill for the audit of 
railway accounts within the company; the 
other was a Bill for the audit of railway 
aecounts without the company. Those 
who would be delegated to inquire into the 
accounts under the plan suggested by Go- 
vernment, would be persons without any 
interest in the company’s affairs, and not 
open to the objections which existed to the 
appointment of auditors by the sharehold- 
ers. On the three members of the board 
would be concentrated the whole force of 
public opinion, and if they made the ap- 
pointment of persons manifestly unfitted 
for their duties, they would be exposed to 
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the weight of that opinion, and be obliged 
to retrace their steps. The delegates of 
the several companies would elect the three 
auditors, and the character and capacity of 
each of those officers would be examined 
more thoroughly by such a body, than they 
possibly could be if they were appointed by 
Government. If they were to be elected 
by 200 or 300 people, who felt that their 
numbers shielded them from all such re- 
sponsibility, it was not likely that the same 
strict scrutiny would be made, or that the 
force of public opinion would have so much 
influence. As to the provision of the Bill 
to be introduced by the noble Lord, that 
the directors were not to have a vote in the 
election of delegates, he must say, he did 
not so much regard the power of the direc- 
tors or the influence of their fifteen or 
twenty votes, as their indirect influence, 
which must necessarily be very consider- 
able, with the great body of the company. 
Now, he thought that the directors would, 
by means of proxies and otherwise, still re- 
tain the whole of the indirect influence 
which they possessed, whilst they would be 
relieved from the responsibilities that would 
attend their openact. He assented to the 


principles of that Bill so far as they had 


been stated by the noble Lord. It would 
be found that auditors elected for one year 
would have a very strong idea that if they 
desired to have a chance of re-election, 
they should not make themselves too 
troublesome to the various companies. 
There was one great advantage in a per- 
manent audit board, that they would de- 
rive increased facility for the despatch of 
business as they continued to sit, and that 
auditing the accounts of railways for one 
year would give them much useful know- 
ledge towards the audit of the year after. 

Lorp STANLEY said, that they would 
not be eligible to be re-elected. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, that that too 
would be a very objectionable rule, because 
it would do away with all the advantages 
of accumulated experience. 

Lorp STANLEY thought that the au- 
ditors to be appointed under the Bill would 
not get through the accounts of the dif- 
ferent companies in sufficient time. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, he thought 
that objection was sufficiently answered by 
the fact that six commissioners were found 
to be sufficient to get through the whole 
accounts of the country, so that he thought 
there would be no difficulty in the auditors 
to be appointed under the Bill getting 
through their particular accounts in suf- 
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ficient time, sooner, in fact, than they 
were now. 

Lorp BEAUMONT said, if his nob 
Friend intended this Bill to be referred 
to a Select Committee, and that the othe 
Bill to be introduced to-morrow should 
be allowed to overtake it, so as to be 
referred to the same Committee, then he 
had no objection to its second reading, 
The necessity of an audit of railway ae. 
counts on which the public could implicitly 
rely, had been so clearly demonstrated b 
recent events that it was idle to dwell longer 
on it. But he objected both to the present 
Bill and to that shadowed out in the speech 
of the noble Lord (Lord Stanley), because 
neither of them went to secure a totally 
independent audit. He did not think 
there was much difference in principle 
between the two Bills, because both of 
them, though perhaps in an indirect and 
roundabout way, gave the appointment of 
the auditors to the company themselves, 
It was often the interest of both sharehold- 
ers and directors that the true financial 
position of the company should be conceal- 
ed from the public, and if the appointment 
of auditors was still dependent on the votes 
of the company, the public would not 
obtain a full insight into the money 
transactions of these great undertakings, 
Now, the principle which he was anxious 
to see carried out was one which would se- 
cure an audit totally independent of the 
companies ; for he was satisfied that till 
that was done no trust could be placed in 
the returns made by those auditors. If 
the principle adopted in the Bill of his 
noble Friend were persevered in, he would 
come to the conclusion of his noble Friend 
opposite, that it would do more harm than 
good, because it would not secure a really 
sound audit, or a knowledge of the actual 
state of a company’s affairs, and yet it 
would produce in the public mind a false 
confidence in the statements made by these 
companies, which would have a strong ten- 
dency to mislead. He was not anxious 
particularly for the good of the shareholders 
—he did not look to the interests of the 
directors—he looked to the interests of 
the public at large; he regarded these 
companies not in the light of ordinary com- 
panies who had obtained powers to carry 
out a scheme which was to be made pro- 
fitable to themselves; he looked upon them 
as trustees who had undertaken to do cer- 
tain acts for the benefit of the public, and 
that the public, as parties interested, had a 
right to see and know exactly how the 
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whole transactions were conducted. At| or the misfortune, as the case might be, to 
resent it was impossible, not only for the| be a Member of the Ceylon Committee, 
ublic, but even for the shareholders, to, which was a select one; and he believed 
have any knowledge of the financial state | the ordinary rule was that the proceedings 
of these companies. There were some of Select Committees should be conducted 
railway companies with which he was con- | with closed doors. The Ceylon Committee 
nected, and he had whole drawers full of | had had referred to it questions of im- 
their balance-sheets, which really looked | portance, involving personal charges against 
very plausible; but all he knew was, that! high functionaries in that colony; and the 
there were no dividends, and that the capi- | Committee, in order to make their inquiries 
tal account had been expended. Mind, in as public and as satisfactory as possible, 
each of these railway companies they had | had up to this time allowed the proceedings 
audits, and yet this was the result, and | to be carried on in public, admitting the 
therefore he said that unless the audit was | public to the Committee rooms, Unfor- 
totally independent, it was worse than no- | tunately, however, this liberty had been 
thing at all. He concluded by asking his | abused, and he had the pain of observing 
noble Friend if he would allow the other | in some of the public prints accounts, pur- 
Bill to overtake the present one, so that porting to be the substance of the evidence 
both might be referred to the same Select | taken before this Committee, at a period 
Committee ? |when the evidence was extremely in- 

Ear. GRANVILLE thought he had complete, and even in the midst of 
stated enough when he undertook not to | the examination of one particular wit- 
hurry the Bill through the House, so as | ness, and which accounts happened not 
to give perfect time for their Lordships to only to be incorrect, but were extremely 
judge of the provisions of the noble Lord’s | partial, and calculated to do great injury 
Bill. With regard to the proposition for | to those who were now under charge, and 
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referring the Bill to a Select Committee, 


he was quite sensible of the great advan- | 


tages they would derive from the services 
of noble Lords and Gentlemen acquainted 
with railway affairs in such a Committee, 
but should like to have time to consider it. 
The Bill of last year had been lost, owing 
tothe delay which had occurred before a 
Select Committee, and a similar delay, 
arising out of the number of witnesses to 
be examined, and other causes, might 
hazard the passing of this Bill also. On 
the whole, he was of opinion it would be ad- 
visable to send the Bill to a Committee, 
but wished for a day before he decided. 

Resolved in the Affirmative. 

Bill read 2, 

House adjourned till To-morrow. 


en ene 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, March 11, 1850. 

Misures.] Pvntic Bruts.—1° Fees (Court of 
Common Pleas); Chief Justices’ Salaries ; Con- 
solidated Fund (8,000,000/.) ; Court of Session 
(Scotland). 
3° Registrar of Metropolitan Public Carriages. 

THE CEYLON COMMITTEE. 

Mr. $. WORTLEY said, he was anxious 
to call the attention of the House and the 
public to a matter of considerable import- 
ance as related to the privileges of that 
F ouse, and to the conduct of inquiries be- 
tre its Committees. He had the honour, 
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| prevent the course of justice. Under these 
circumstances, he was anxious to ask his 
hon. Friend the Member for Inverness-shire, 
as chairman of that Committee, if he felt 
at liberty to state whether any steps were 
to be taken by the Committee, to prevent 
the recurrence of irregularities of the 
nature he had described ? 

Mr. BAILLIE, in answer to the ques- 
tion of his right hon. Friend, regretted to 
state that certain portions of the evidence 
—indeed, he might say, as his hon. Friend 
had done, very partial reports of the 
evidence—taken before the Ceylon Com- 
mittee had appeared in some of the public 
papers, and the Committee were certainly 
of opinion that incomplete portions of 
evidence, selected perhaps by parties who 
might have a peculiar bias, were calculated 
to prejudice the ends of justice; and there- 
fore, very unwillingly, they did come to a 
resolution that day that the proceedings in 
future should be taken with closed doors, 
and he thought the Committee perfectly 
justified in adopting that resolution. 


EASTER HOLIDAYS ADJOURNMENT. 

Lorp R. GROSVENOR rose to put a 
question to the noble Lord at the head of 
the Government—whether he would move 
the adjournment of the House so as to in- 
clude Passion week in the Easter recess ? 
He said he should not have ventured to 
make the proposition, had it not been re- 
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quested to do so by many Members of the 


House, and encouraged, after mentioning | 


the object to Mr. Speaker and the leading 
Members of all parties, by their almost un- 
animous acquiescence. The reasons which 
influenced those on whose behalf he was 
speaking and himself were an anxious wish, 
if compatible with the interests of the 
State, to have the week immediately pre- 
ceding Easter week as free as possible 
from the turmoil of Parliamentary business. 
He was quite aware that there were many 
persons of unquestioned piety and the 
strongest religious feeling who not only 
did not think it necessary to set apart any 
special seasons for public and private 
devotion, but who might regard such ob- 
servances with dislike; and there 
many Members of Parliament who partici- 
pated in these opinions; and he felt sure 
that, rejoicing in their own liberty, it would 
be a matter of gratification to them to see 
the business of Parliament so conducted as 
not to inflict pain and discomfort upon 
those sitting upon the same bench and 
engaged in the same arduous duties as 
themselves. Hon. Members would doubt- 
less be desirous of knowing what their previ- 
ous practice had been. He had, in consult- 
ing the journals, found that for the last 20 
years the longest Easter vacation had been 
22, the shortest, 9 days ; the average 14. 
The House would observe that the shortest 
would have included the whole of Passion 
week. But should the House be of opinion 
that it would conduce to the despatch of 
public business and to the convenience of 
Members, especially those from a distance, 
that a greater certainty should prevail as 
to the commencement and termination of 
the Easter recess, and should also consider 
that we could annually afford the 14 days, 
which had been the average of the last 20 
years; then, as these 14 days had always 
included 10 working days, by adjourning 
ou the Friday, the 14 would become 16, 
three Saturdays and Sundays being in- 
cluded (instead of only two, as heretofore) 
without the sacrifice of a single additional 
working day. If the exigencies of the 
country required it, the Government might 
take the Friday, or the Thursday and 
Friday in Easter week. But, let the 
House observe, that by adjourning on the 
Friday previous to Passion week, they 
would always secure the greatest prac- 
ticable amount of private convenience with 
the smallest possible sacrifice of public 
business. Those who had had as much 
Parliamentary experience as himself would, 
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| he thought, agree with him that the pre. 
sent method of proceeding was unsatis. 
factory. No one knew what to fix for 
| that particular week, because, for some 
| time, he did not know when Parliament 
would rise, and no one liked to risk g 
| Motion of any importance at a time when, 
for one reason or another, so many Mem. 
| bers would be absent. Sometimes, when 
| Parliament had sat on the Weduesday, 
| there had been no House on the Tuesday; 
at other times there had been no Hous 
|on the day of meeting again; in short, it 
was the conviction of many besides him. 
self, that by their present practice they 
lost more time than they gained, and, at 
}all events, business was transacted in 
slovenly manner. He believed this year it 
| would not be possible to adjourn till Mon. 
day, the 25th; but as, until to-morrow, no 
notices would be given for the Tuesday in 
Passion week, and as he thought no one 
would like to risk a Motion of importance 
for the chance of a House on that day, he 
did not see why the adjournment might 
not take place on Monday. He therefore 
made this request as a matter of feeling on 
behalf of many Membevs of the House and 
many persons out of the House, who de- 
pended in their business upon the move- 
ments of Parliament. He asked it for the 
'comfort and convenience of the Irish and 
Scotch Members, and for the more regular 
and satisfactory discharge of public busi- 
ness. He did not expect his noble Friend 
to be able to predict how long his tenure 
of office would be, nor what the future exi- 
| gencies of the country; but he begged him 
to endeavour in future years so to arrange 
public business as to enable the House to 
adjourn as a matter of course on the Fn 
| day before Passion week ; not to meet 
again, at the earliest, till after Easter 
| Tuesday, and, if possible, to give them a 
holyday during the ten working days which 
upon an average of the last 20 years the 
| House had been accustomed to enjoy. 
| Lorp J. RUSSELL said, it was usual 
| to adjourn for the Easter recess on the 
| Wednesday or Thursday of Passion week; 
| but, in the present year, he proposed that 
they should adjourn on the Tuesday of 
Passion week to Monday, the 8th of April. 
He had already stated the proposal which 
‘he meant to make to the House; but his 
noble Friend asked him to propose the ad- 
journment from the Friday preceding, 
order to include Passion week. He cou 
| only say that on the present occasion sack 
a course would be exceedingly inconvenient 
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gsregarded the public business, as they pro-| | Viscount PALMERSTON: A despatch 


sed to bring forward the financial state-| to the same effect (together with another 
ment much earlier than was usually done, | despatch) from Count Nesselrode to Baron 
and therefore the estimates and some other | Brunow, was communicated to Her Majes- 
public business would necessarily not come | ty’s Government not many days ago by 
on upon the days on which otherwise they | Baron Brunow. 
would have been taken up. He would| Mr. SMYTHE: Perhaps the noble 
therefore adhere to the arrangement he | Lord would also say, as it is important and 
had already stated, that they should ad-| necessary to have complete information on 
journ on the Tuesday of Passion week. | the subject, whether he would have any 
That was one day earlier than usual, and | objection to lay on the table of the House 


two days earlier than had been the case on 
many occasions. If in future it was pro- 
posed that the Easter recess should include 
Passion week, in the way suggested by the 
noble Lord, that proposal would of course 
be considered by the Government on its 


own grounds; but for the present year he | 


could not propose the adjournment earlier 
than he had stated. 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 
Mr. OGLE rose to ask the First Lord 


of the Treasury whether it was the inten- | 


tion of the trustees of the National Gallery 


to persevere in cleaning the pictures of the 


old masters; and also, whether they con- 
templated removing the pictures of the 
Royal Academicians from that part of the 
building now appropriated to them ? 


Loxd J. RUSSELL replied, that he | 


found on inquiry that no pictures had been 
ordered to be cleaned during the last two 
years. At the same time it was right to 
say that the trustees were satisfied with 
what had already been done, and were not 
of opinion that any injury had been done 
to the pictures by cleaning. With respect 
to the hon. Gentleman’s further question, 
noarrangement had been finally made with 
regard to the National Gallery. It was a 


question at present under the consideration | 
of the Government, whether in some way | 


greater room might not be provided for the 
pictures recently given by individuals to 


the institution, and especially for the Ver- | 


non collection. But it was not now in 
contemplation to remove the pictures ex- 
hibited in the Royal Academy from their 
present position. 


AFFAIRS OF GREECE. 

Mr. SMYTHE wished to ask the noble 
Lord the Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
whether a document which had been pub- 
lished in the public journals, and which 
Purported to be a despatch from Count Nes- 


selrode to Baron Brunow, was genuine ir its | 


annee, and authentic in its descrip- 
lon ? 


/not only those two particular despatches 
| to which he refers, but any other notes 
that may have been addressed by those 
Powers to the noble Lord, and which may 
immediately or directly have been provoked 
by the last untoward event ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON: I am pre- 
paring the communications to lay before 
| Parliament as soon as the time for doing 
| So shall arrive. They will be a continua- 
| tion of those documents which have already 
appeared before Parliament. 1 thought it 
right, in submitting to Parliament these 
| papers, to stop at the moment when in- 
structions were given to commence re- 
prisals. The instructions given to the 
Minister at Athens will be laid before Par- 
liament at no distant period. 

Mr. E. DENISON: My noble Friend 
the Seeretary for Foreign Affairs has said 
that certain papers connected with the af- 
fairs of Greece will be laid on the table of 
the House at the proper time. I wish to 
ask my noble Friend whether he means to 
say that a certain necessary time is requi- 
site for the preparation of those papers, or 
whether there are any events now in 
course of proceeding which must be brought 
to a close before the proper time will ar- 
rive for those papers to be laid on the table 
of the House ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON: My hon. 
Friend knows that the usual course is not 
to lay before Parliament papers connected 
with negotiations still going on and pend- 
ing, as it is obvious that much inconveni- 
ence would arise from that. The present 
state of the matter is, that the French 
/ Government has offered its good offices 

with a view to the settlement of the ques- 
tion between England and Greece, and 
that negotiation I can hardly say is going 
on, because we have no account so late 
as the arrival of the French negotiator at 
Athens. Until that negotiation is brought 
to a point, my hon. Friend and the House 
must feel that laying statements on the 
table from day to day regarding those 
transactions would not conduce to the in- 
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terest of the public, or give to the House | number of men they maintained in th 
any information on which it could form aj|Army was more than was required, not 
distinct opinion. ‘only in point of number, but also in poin, 
of charge. The hon. Gentleman th 

SUPPLY—ARMY ESTIMATES. | Member for the West Riding said that he 

The House went into Committee of! would propose to reduce the charge in the 
Supply. estimates to the extent of 5,823,000) 
On the first vote being read, namely, | Now, taking one-third of that to be effect. 
that 99,128 men should be voted for the ed upon the Army—namely, a charge of 
ensuing year, 1,941,000/., he (Mr. F. Maule) presumed 
Mr. FOX MAULE said, he was sorry that | that his hon. Friend would not interfere in 
the vote now put into the Chairman’s hand _ this reduction with the non-effective branch 
had not been agreed to on Friday night ; | of the Army. That was a service which had 
for the consequence was, that he should | been carefully investigated from time to 
have to make a more detailed statement! time ; it was one which appeared to him 
than he would otherwise have inflicted on to be a necessary burden on the pub- 
the Committee. He was sure, however, | lic, and which it would be impossible to 
that his hon. Friend the Member for Mon- | reduce otherwise than by carefully watch. 
trose felt that, in opposing the vote on ing and effecting reductions as vacancies 
Friday, he had no other alternative but occurred. Therefore, it appeared to him 
to adopt the course he ‘had taken. He that the reduction could not apply to the 
now begged to call the attention of the non-effective branch of the service. Then 
Committee not only to this vote, but also let them see how the effective branch of 
to the general state of the Army; and he | the service stood. They proposed to have 
asked their attention to that explanation, | 99,128 men, at a charge of 3,936,5821. 
which it was usual for a person in his posi- | Let them take with that the sum which he 
tion to give them annually, with reference | calculated was proposed to be reduced 
both to the strength of, and expenditure! by his hon. Friend—namely, a sum of 
for, the Army. He had put into the Chair- | 1,941,000/., and there would remain a 
man’s hands the vote with reference to the | sum for the effective service of the Army 
number of men, and it would be perceived | of 1,995,5821.; and he asked what force 
from the Army Estimates that the number | would that maintain? He would turn to 
to be voted for the service of this year was | the year 1835—the year to which his hon. 
99,128 ; the number voted for the service | Friend had so pointedly alluded. He (Mr. 
of the current year was 103,154, showing | F. Maule) found, from the calculation made 
a decrease in the ensuing year of 4,126) in 1835, that over the whole Army, taking 
of all ranks, namely, of 128 officers, 303 | in all the charges of the land force, and 
non-commissioned officers, and the remain- | calculating that by the number of rank 
ing number of privates. Out of that force | and file in the Army, the charge per man 
of 99,128 which was proposed to be voted, | was 427. 15s. lld. Now, if they divided 
59,398 men were on home service, and | that 1,995,5821. by 40—taking the er- 
39,730 were upon colonial service. Of pense of each at 40/. per man—it would 
the troops on colonial service 9,688 belong- | maintain an army for service in the colo- 
ed to colonial corps, and therefore there! nies, and for reliefs for the colonies, and 
were 30,042 men of the line liable to be | for the maintenance of the service at home, 
relieved periodically in different parts of} to say nothing of the dignity and honour 
the world. Let them, then, look to the | of the country, of 50,000 men. That, he 
59,398 men they had at home, and after | apprehended, was a number so infinitely 
deducting from them the cavalry and! below the standard of his hon. Friend in 
household troops, to the extent of 6,000, | 1835, when they had 81,000 men, that he 
and deducting also the numbers of the! must at least have recourse to some other 
Guards, essentially a corps for home! calculation before he could take from the 
service, they would have, to relieve/ effective branch of the army expenditure 
those 39,730 men serving in the colonies,}so large a sum. His hon. Friend went 
45,540 stationed at home; and he/on to say that the Army since 1835 had 
thought the Committee would admit,| been increased from time to time, and 
on viewing the matter in that point of that all those additions had been studi- 
view, that the vote called for was not ously maintained, and that they had never 
excessive. With regard to this number} gone back in their steps. It was quite 
they were told the other night that the | true that from 1835 there were repeated 
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gditions to the strength of their Army 
hoth at home and abroad. He found in 
1835 the Army did not exceed 81,271 
men; but in the year 1838 disturbances 
arose in Canada, an insurrection of a very 
formidable nature took place, and the 
Army was immediately increased to 89,305 
men. It was increased in the following 
year to 93,000 men, and in the year 1840 
certain colonial corps were raised, and not 
only with the sanction of the House, but 
on the urgent representation of Members 
of the House, that the service in the colo- 
nies would be performed far more economi- 
cally by a certain force of colonial corps— 
the number then amounted to 95,628. In 
the year 1842 troops were required for emer- 
gencies that had arisen in India and China, 
and the Army was increased to 101,455. 
In the year 1846, the Government of 
the country came down to the House with 
a supplementary estimate, which was cor- 
dially approved of by the House, and the 
force was then augmented to 108,608 
men. In 1849 the number was raised still 
further to 113,847, which was the highest 
number; and that occurred in this way— 
several regiments were sent home from 
the Indian establishment after the general 
actions on the Sutlej, under the opinion 
that India was to see no more war. The 
very next year a similar number of regi- 
ments was required for India; and had 
those to which he had just referred been 
dismissed immediately on their return, as 
the hon. Gentleman would have them do, 
the consequence would have been that the 
expense would have been doubled. That 
must show the hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for the West Riding, that it would not 
be the wisest or most economical course to 
adopt, at the moment they had some addi- 
tional men to reduce them, without waiting 
for some time. Then they came to a 
turning point, and the amount was reduced 
last year from 113,847 to 103,254, and 
this year the number was to be reduced 
from 103,254 to 99,128. That, he ad- 
mitted, was still an increase on the force 
of 1835, amounting to 17,857 men; but 
taking into consideration all the duties 
that had been added since 1835, he felt 
they were fully justified in keeping up the 
increased force they at present maintained. 
It had been said by the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for the West Riding, that if 
their colonies were to have the power of 
self-control and government, it was but 
fair those colonies should maintain the 
force they sent out, as he said, in the form 
ofa military police; but as he (Mr. F. 
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Maule) maintained, in the form of a mili- 
tary protection. That was a policy not 
entirely unknown to the Government. So 
far as barracks went, and finding lodgings 
for troops, the noble Earl the Colonial 
Secretary had called upon the local Govern- 
ment of Canada to find barrack accommo- 
dations at Montreal, and the noble Earl 
had also called upon the local Government 
of Australia to maintain barrack establish- 
ments and lodgings for the troops in that 
colony. That was one step in the direc- 
tion which his hon. Friend referred to; and 
he was by no means prepared to say, that 
as the colonies increased in wealth and 
importance, and as they required a body of 
troops from this country to protect their 
interest, they should not contribute, as 
some did at present—the Ionian Isles— 
for the protection the mother country 
afforded to them. He was quite prepared 
to maintain that there was scarcely one of 
their colonies in that position that they 
could be thrown on their own military re- 
sources, and it was the bounden duty of 
the mother country to maintain troops in 
those colonies for their protection. It 
would appear that it was the opinion of 
the hon. Member for the West Riding 
that there were too many officers kept up 
in the Army. His (Mr. F. Maule’s) ex- 
perience lead him to a very different con- 
clusion. His experience had always been 
that the officers of the British Army were 
the worst paid, and the hardest working 
class of public servants, he knew of. He 
asked them to look to the pay of the offi- 
cers of a regiment, and, in the first place, 
to look to the pay of a lieutenant-colonel. 
He would treat it in a mercantile way, so 
that it might be perfectly plain to the un- 
derstandings of mercantile men. The 
lieutenant-colonel, to arrive at that rank 
in the Army, paid 4,540/. for his commis- 
sion, and his pay for commanding a regi- 
ment was 3651. If they deducted from 
the price of his commission the interest, at 
five per cent, which was but a fair deduc- 
tion, amounting to 2201., and 201. for re- 
gimental expenses, which he had no alter- 
native but to incur, and deduct the income 
tax—11/.—on his pay, it would, in all, 
amount to 2581., leaving a sum of 1071. 
as the pay of a lieutenant-colonel for the 
duty he undertakes. A major, taking all 
similar deductions, received 931. 15s.; a 
captain rather more—108/.; a lieutenant 
851.; and an ensign 731. 5s. 10d. per an- 
num. Yet these were the men whose or- 
ganisation was said to be so extravagant. 
Then, so far from the Army being kept up 
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for the aristocracy in this country, the 
aristocracy held but a very small portion 
of the commissions. In all the increase 
that took place since 1835, under succes- 
sive Governments, care had been taken to 
increase the officers in very small propor- 
tions indeed as compared with the men. 
The increase of officers as compared with 
the men gave one officer to 152 men. But 
the reduction of officers was quite another 
thing. When they reduced the men they 
reduced them generally, without any great 
burden being placed upon the public; but 
if they reduced officers to any extent, they 
would have to begin, in the first instance, by 
placing a permanent burden on the public. 
And in the next place, they would destroy 
the efficiency of the public service; for their 
object always should be to keep up such 
an establishment of officers as should enable 
them, at the shortest possible notice, to 
raise a large number of men, and make 
them efficient for the public service. If 
they departed from that system, they 
would find it more costly than pursuing 
their present course. One more remark with 
regard to the cavalry regiments. Te ad- 
mitted that what had been said with regard 
to the cavalry regiments was perfectly cor- 
rect. It was perfectly true that the cavalry 
regiments had more officers, in proportion 
to the men, than the service actually re- 
quired; but those who knew anything of 
the cavalry service must recollect that 
some years ago they were reduced to near- 
ly skeleton regiments, which were capable 
of being increased whenever an emergency 
required it. And if a cavalry regiment 
was called to the field, as was some time 
ago the case at the Cape of Good Hope, 
its numbers would be increased, but with- 
out any increase of officers; and all cavalry 
officers were clear upon the point that, 
to meet an emergency, they must have 
their officers well trained and disciplined. 
It was on that principle that cavalry regi- 
ments could alone be maintained; and he 
thought that the principle was very admis- 
sible. He had stated that we had but 
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45,000 men at home to supply reliefs to | 
39,000 serving in the colonies, and 30,000 | 
serving in India—that is, they had but 
45,000 to be ready at all times to supply | 
reliefs for 69,000 men serving abroad, and | 
his right hon. Friend the Member for Man- | 
chester had remarked that that Indian ser- | 
vice had entailed an expense on the country | 
beyond that stated in the Army estimates. 

He stated that the East India Company | 
paid the troops of the line that were em- | 
ployed in India, yet that they threw back | 


‘the army in France? 
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upon the pension-list and half-pay list 
considerable burden. It was quite true 
that a burden of that description did arise 
for the number of men that served jn the 
East Indies; but what was their per eon. 
tra for that? The East India Company 
paid every year 60,0000. into the Treasury 
to meet that expenditure, and other ey. 
penditure for officers and men of the 
Queen’s service employed in India, Ap. 
other remark had been made with refey. 
ence to the proportion of officers to men jn 
the British service. On referring to that, 
he found that in the year 1835 the propor. 
tion of officers to men was | officer to 17 
men; in the present year they had | officer 
to 20 men; but if his hon. Friend the 
Member for the West Riding turned to 
the army of a country which found great 
favour with his hon. Friend, the standing 
army of North America, which they might 
be sure was not maintained for the sake 
of an aristocracy, they would find in the 
small army of 17,000 men in the United 
States 775 officers, making 1 officer to 2] 
men. That was the argument he had to 
adduce to the House for maintaining the 
proposition he had laid before it, that 
99,128 should constitute the number of 
men to be employed during the ensuing 
year. The necessity for baving at homes 
sufficient number of men to relieve those 
abroad, was a strong ground for maintain- 
ing the foree he had asked for; and if any 
one would refer to the speech of the right 
hon. Baronet the Member for Tamworth 
in 1843, they would find that the right 
hon. Gentleman had stated in stronger and 
better language than he (Mr. F. Maule) 
could use, ‘‘ that they should so organise 
their force at home as not to expatriate for 
want of relief their force abroad.” They 
had now arrived at a routine of ten years of 
colonial service, and if the House meant to 
retain that routine, they should give to 
the Government the means of maintain- 
ing a force for the purpose. In addition 
to that consideration, attention should be 
given to the times in which they lived; and 
consideration should be given to the pos 
tion which this country held amidst other 
nations of the world. They should have 
this country in such a position with regard 
to its military foree that it could not be 
subjected to wanton insult from other 
countries taking advantage of its defence- 
less situation. What was the strength of 
It consisted of 
430.128 men, besides the Gendarmerie, 
23,756, and almost innumerable hosts of 
National Guards. The Prussian army 
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consisted of 325,300 men, besides the 
Landwehr of the first and second class, 
ghich amounted to 450,000 men. The 
Austrian army consisted of no less, at this 
moment, than 352 generals, 2,084 staff 
oficers, 16,545 officers, 49,673 non-com- 
missioned officers, and 539,880 privates, 
making a total of 608,534. He did not 
say that this country was to run a race 
with the military establishments of other 
countries; but he would say that, consider- 
ing the position this country held amongst 
the other nations of Europe, which were 
almost armed cap-a-pie, it would ill befit this 
country to maintain itself merely in a situa- 
tion to give relief to its troops required on 
colonial service, without retaining some 
margin for the defence of its interests at 
home, and the maintenance of its dignity 
amongst the nations of Europe. He 
thought on this ground, with regard to the 
number of men, he had shown sufficient 
reason why the Committee should accede 
to the proposition of the Government, and 
grant in the present year 99,128 men. 
And now he would come to the charge for 
the present year; and in discussing that 
he would also follow it by a cursory and 
rapid view of the other votes in the esti- 
mates; and his reason for not entering | 
more fully into those votes was simply this, 
that those estimates were now lying before | 
the Committee upstairs, and that Commit- | 
tee was carefully engaged in investigating | 
every item, and would report upon them | 
tothe House. Therefore, all he would do | 
was to give to the Committee a cursory | 
knowledge of each vote. The charge for | 
the land foree was, during the present | 
year, 3,562,430/.; and the charge in the 
last estimates was 3,655,588/.; showing a 
decrease of 93,1581. upon this estimate. 
The cost for the staff in 1849, amounted to 
173,3761., and this year it amounted to 
164,916/., showing a reduction of 8,460I. 
He would call the attention of his hon. 
Friend, who complained that officers were | 
not reduced in proportion to the men, that | 
in the home service there were reduced on 
the staff two general officers, two aides-de- 
camp, five assistant-adjutants-general, two | 
majors of brigade, and one fort-adjutant; 
and on foreign service one lieutenant-gene- 
mil and one major-general of a district. 
The charge for the public department was | 
last year 94,1991,, this year 92,6841.; show- | 
ing a decrease of 1,5151. The decrease on 
salaries would have been greater, as the 
reduction in the civil department on sala- 
hes was 2,2171., and on account of postage | 
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5611.; but in the military department there 
was an increase on salaries of 1911., and 
on postage of 1,0721., thus making the 
real saving 1,5151, The vote for the Mi- 
litary College was last year 17,408/., and 
for this year 16,895/., making a decrease of 
5131. The vote for the Military Asylum and 
Hibernian School was last year 19,2981., 
and this year 18,6571., being a decrease of 
6411. He should enter more fully into this 
vote by and by. He would only now ob- 
serve that the decrease would have been 
greater but for some little additional ex- 
penses for building a house for the master 
of the Hibernian school. It was, how- 
ever, a self-sustaining establishment. The 
next vote was for the volunteer corps 
of yeomanry cavalry, upon which there was 
an increase as compared with last year of 
14,7141. This increase had been caused 
in consequence of its having been deter- 
mined last year that the yeomanry should 
not be called out for permanent duty, It 
was, however, absolutely necessary, in 
order to insure the proper discipline of the 
corps, that they should have the opportu- 
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|nity during the present year of assembling 


for the purpose of drill. These items con- 
stituted the whole of the effective service 
of the Army, and as compared with last 
year, this branch showed a decrease of 
89,5731. The next series of votes would 
be those on account of the non-effective 
service. The first vote would be that for 
distinguished military services, amounting 
to 15,1121. The sum voted last year un- 
der this head was about the same, being 
15,1201., a decrease of 81. The old statf 
appointments were well considered some 
years ago, and certain of them were set 
apart as rewards for distinguished military 
services. The garrison appointments va- 
eated during the last year were the surgeon 
of the Portsmouth garrison and the Gover- 
nor of St. Mawe’s. The next item was the 
pay of general officers, amounting for the 
year 1850-51 to 58,0001., the amount taken 
under the same vote in 1849-50 being 
78,9081., showing a decrease of 20,9081. 
In the vote of last year, however, there was 
included a sum of 13,908l., for arrears of 
pay due to General Murray at the date of 
his death; the real decrease upon this head, 
therefore, for the year would be about 
7,0001. The decrease in the number of 
officers on the list, as compared with 1849- 
50, was 17. As compared with 1835, 


‘there was a decrease upon the whole of 
| this vote of 55,6481. 


The third vote was 
that of the retired full-pay, upon which, as 
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compared with the vote of 1835, there was | the number of pensioners upon the list 
a decrease of 23,0002 The amount re-| on the contrary, the number was reduced; 
quired for the present year was 54,5001.; | but for several years past it had been the 
in the year 1849-50 it was 56,0001., being | custom to calculate for the casualties and 
a decrease of 1,500. The half-pay list, | deaths a sum of 39,0007. This sum no 
which was always a very formidable item in | representing accurately the amount of the 
the estimates, showed a very fair propor- | casualties, had occasioned for several years 
tionate decrease as compared with former | past an excess of expenditure over the 
years. The amount required for this year | amount usually voted. In the ensuing 
was 386,0001.; in 1849-50 it was 400,0001; | year credit had only been taken for 20,000), 
being a decrease of 14,000/. In the year | on account of casualties, instead of 39,000), 
1835 the vote was 585,5001., showing a| which alteration made an apparent increase 
decrease of 199,5001. since that year. The | in the amount required, as it was consid. 
number of officers that had fallen off during | ered preferable to take a sufficient amount 
the last year from this list was 234, the | upon vote, rather than to show upon the 
number placed on was 87. He might say | balance-sheet an excess of expenditure over 
that no one had been placed on the list who | the amount voted. The decrease under 
had not earned the reward by due length this head since 1835 was 68,1191. The 
of service. The next vote to which he|last vote for the non-effective service was 
would call the attention of the Committee | for superannuations. Last year the vote 
was one including the charge of half-pay | was 35,0001.; this year it was 40,000), 
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and reduced allowances to officers of dis- 
banded foreign corps, the amount required 
for the present year being 42,2001., being 


a diminution in the estimate of 1,9561. as | 
compared with 1849-50; and as compared | 
with 1835-6, of not less than 35,8801. For 


widows’ pensions, the amount required for 
the present year was 126,5361.; 
year the same vote was 128,778/.; being a 
decrease of 2,2427. The number of wi- 
dows who had been removed from the list 
during the year was 56; while two only 


had been placed upon it; showing a de- | 


erease of 54 as compared with 1849-50; 
and as compared with 1835, the reduction 
in the number had been to the extent of 
692. The decrease from the year 1835 
was 22,6937. For the Compassionate 
Fund, the sum required would be 91,0001; 
in 1849-50 the amount was 95,5001.; 
being a decrease of 4,5001. Since 1835, 
there had been a decrease upon this vote of 
68,0002. 
ers of Chelsea and Kilmainham Hospitals 
showed an increase of 215/., the amount 
required being forthe ensuing year 35,7561. 
whereas in the last year it was 35,5411. 


There was a decrease in the charge for | 


hospital expenses, but it was expected that 
in all probability there would be an increase 


in the claim for prize money, and a sum of | 


2,000/. was included in the estimates to 
meet that contingency. The charge for 
the out-pensioners, which was always the 
largest in the non-effective service, amount- 
ed in the last year to 1,224,052/.; the 
charge for the present year would be 
1,233,7111., showing an increase of 9,6591. 
This increase was not for any increase in 


in the last | 


The charges for the in-pension- | 


| being an increase of 2,0001. This occured 
| by anincrease to the Commander-in-chief's 
'department of 4001.; to the War Office, 
8121; to the Adjutant General’s depart- 
ment, 43/.; and to Chelsea Hospital, 9751, 
making 2,2301., from which was to be de. 
ducted a decrease in other departments of 
2301. By a recapitulation of the votes for 
the non-effective service, there was shown 
to be a saving on the estimates of this year 
as compared with the last of 33,2411; and 
upon the whole of the estimates for effec. 
tive and non-effective services there was a 
isaving of 122,814/. During the last few 
years many whose valuable services were 

acknowledged by all, and for whom the 

greatest respect was entertained, had found 

themselves compelled to retire upon their 

hardly-earned retiring pensions, some of 

| whom were so completely worn out in the 
public service that within a very short 

period of their retirement they had died. 

Before he quited this part of the subject 

he wished to answer the charge that when 

the Government had arrived at a large 

armament they were not disposed to go 

back again. In the 1848-49 the number 

of men voted for the effective service was 

113,847, the gross charge was 4,356,7501.; 

in 1850-51 the number of men proposed to 

be voted was 99,128, and the gross eharge 

'wos 3,936,5821.; the decrease in the ef- 
fective service was 14,719, and the charge 

| was 420,168/. In 1848-49 the non-effee- 
| tive service was 73,340, and the charge 
| 2,164,0851. In 1850-51, the men were 
| 71,529, and the charge 2,082,815. The 
total decrease on the two services since 


16,530 ; charge, 


| 
| 1848-49 was, men, 
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501,438. But let him compare the army 
establishments as they were at present 
yith what they were in 1835. In 1835 
the charge for the Army and the Militia 
was 6,126,6431.; in the year 1850-51 the 
charge for the Army and Militia was 
,129,2471., making an increase only on 
the army and militia services since 1835 of 
26041. So that if 1835 were to be taken 
asa standard in point of charge, they were 
very much nearer to that estimate than 
the hon. Member for the West Riding ap- 
peared to be aware of. But although they 
so nearly approximated to the charge of 
that year, he did not mean to say that the 
Government were to remain stationary at 
that point, but would continue to make 
such further reductions as should be found 
consistent with the efficiency and dignity 
of the service, and would be prepared to 
carry out every reasonable and well-con- 
sidered reform. There were one or two 
other points connected with the Army to 
which he should wish to call the attention 
of the Committee, as they tended greatly 
to the promotion of the discipline, the com- 
fort, and the character of the Army. The 
first point to which he would allude was 
that of military imprisonment, which had 


placed upon the army establishments a con- 


siderable charge since 1835. The ex- 
penses of those committed to prison, he 
was, however, happy to state, had been 
more than covered by the sums deducted 
from their pay in the course of this year. 
He was also happy to state that a con- 
siderable improvement had taken place in 
the character and conduct of the Army, 
when measured by the numbers committed 
tomilitary prisons. It was also satisfac- 
tory that the number of young men com- 
nitted to military prisons from the ranks 
had been gradually decreasing for the last 
three years. In 1847, the number com- 
mitted under 20 years of age was 1,126; 
in 1848, 981; and in 1849, 589. The 
number of men committed, of two years’ 
service, was, in 1847, 1,656; in 1848, 
1,590; and in 1849, 1,000. He felt 
confident that a continuance in the pre- 
sent mode of education would tend to pro- 
duee a great decrease in the number of 
committals, There were many other items 
connected with this interesting subject, 
but he would allude only to one of them. 
But as the system of imprisonment now 
pursued by the Army had been much com- 
mented and animadverted upon, and mis- 
Tepresented in many cases, he took this 
*pportunity of stating that the alteration 
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had been sanctioned by military persons of 
high authority, and, as far as he himself 
had observed it, he considered that the 
system had worked well, and had had a 
very salutary effect upon the Army. For- 
merly when soldiers were committed to 
prison they were allowed to go to bed at 
a certain hour at night and to rise ata 
certain hour in the morning, thus giving 
them a constant succession of good nights’ 
rest. It was suggested by the Inspector 
General of Prisons that, without at all in- 
juring the health of the men, or interfering 
with the practice of their previous life, it 
would be a proper regulation to make that 
every other night the men should sleep 
actually in the same way as if they were 
on duty or guard. That regulation had 
been adopted, and the men who had suffered 
under it had made a firm resolution never 
to go back to prison again. Another point 
was with regard to the health of the Army. 
He held in his hand the latest return as to 
the mortality in the Army at home and 
abroad. The mortality at home was almost 
the same as in previous years, except the 
cases of cholera that occurred, and those 
he was happy to say were comparatively 
very few in the Army, as the epidemic did 
not fall upon the soldier with half the 
severity with which it visited the civilian. 
But, so far as the returns had been received 
from abroad, the improvement of the health 
of the Army, generally speaking, was very 
great. He found that the following was 
the ratio of mortality per 1,000 of the 
strength among the troops serving on 
foreign stations for the year ending March 
31, 1849, compared with the average of 
the previous 10 years :—British Guiana, 
1848-9,142, average of previous 10 years, 
97.9; Trinidad, 33.0, average as above, 
102.9; Tobago, 98.6, compared to 75.9; 
Grenada, 12.3, compared to 43.4; St. Vin- 
cent’s, 6.0, compared to 66.1; Barbadoes, 
128.8, compared to 42.9; St. Lucia, 17.4, 
compared to 67.6; Dominica, 40.4, com- 
pared to 132.3; Antigua, 10.9, compared 
to 63.2; St. Kitt’s, 19.4, compared to 
105.6; Windward and Leeward combined, 
68.4, compared to 67.6; Jamaica, 48.3, 
compared to 66.9; Gibraltar, 8.4, com- 
pared to 11.1; Malta, 30.1, compared 
to 15.1; Ionian Islands, 23.1, compared 
to 15.5; Bermuda, 8.4, compared to 
27.2; Newfoundland, 10.3, compared to 
9.1; Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, 
19.7, compared to 13.0; Canada, 15.6, 
compared to 12.6; St. Helena, 8.4, com- 
pared to 15.4; Cape of Good Hope, 13.3, 
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compared to 12.9; the Mauritius, 14.6, 
compared to 24.3; Ceylon, 21.5, compared 
to 41.4; Madras, 22.4, average of 20 years 
76.1; Bengal (the return from this place is 
for the year ending March 31, 1848), 61.3, 
compared to 75.7; Bombay, 26.6, compared 
to 62.5; New South Wales and New Zea- 
land, 8.3, average of 10 years 14.0; Van 
Diemen’s Land, 9.6, comparedto 14.0. The 
establishment of the regimental schools in 
the Army, which had been commenced in 
1846, had been productive of a great amount 
of good. From the last quarterly returns 
which had been sent in, there were in 21 
schools not less than 2,289 non-commis- 
sioned officers and men. Ile firmly be- 
lieved that were these schools more gene- 
rally established, a better educated body of 
men could not be collected together than 
the non-commissioned officers and men of 
the British Army. He was also happy to 
inform the House that the same plan of 
education had been adopted with respect to 
the upper ranks of the Army. There was 
no part in which a soldier more narrowly 
watched his commanding officer than in 
that of intelligence, and if a man once 
thought that he knew more than his officer, 
he would lose that feeling of respect which 
it was necessary that every soldier should 
feel towards his officer. His Grace the 
Commander-in-chief had recently insisted 
upon all officers undergoing an examination 
before they entered the service; and he 
hoped soon to see the time when no officer 
would be promoted to the rank of captain 
without undergoing an examination before 
he attained to that position. He would 
only add, that he had been assured upon 
the highest authority that both with respect 
to officers and men, the Army was in a state 
of which this country might well boast; 
that it was prepared at all points to meet 
the enemy in the field; that it had shown 
every disposition at all times and upon all 
occasions to live at peace, in harmony, and 
good-fellowship with its fellow citizens in 
every part, not only of this country, but 
of the whole extent of the British em- 
ire. 

Mr. HUME said, that he most heartily 
concurred in the concluding portion of the 
speech of his right hon. Friend. [He was 
happy to find that so much had been done 
to promote the discipline, the health, and 
education of the Army. He had heard 
from the present distinguished Commander- 
in-chief that the number of lashes given 
at one time should now be limited to 50, 
and it was a great satisfaction to have 
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heard him say that even that numbe 
might in time be reduced. He never ggid 
that the pay of the men or officers of th 
Army was too high. The only differenes 
that existed between him and his right 
hon. Friend was as to the numbers of that 
Army. He believed that the manner jy 
which the accounts were kept in his right 
hon. Friend's office might be a pattern ty 
every office; and he was glad to hear the 
results which, from those accounts, his 
right hon, Friend had been able to lay be. 
fore that House respecting the present 
state of the Army; and he said so because 
he had been told in former years, on both 
sides of the House, by officers of the 
highest rank, that British soldiers were 
not to be treated like other men, and that 
only the lash could keep them in order, 
Year after year that doctrine was support. 
ed, and he was regarded as a theorist for 
opposing it. It was true that eare had 
been paid to the localities of the barracks 
and that had tended to reduce the us 
tality amongst the troops. He was bound 
also to admit that great attention had been 
shown to the accommodation of the men 
in barracks. But still let the House con 
sider the situation in which the country 
was placed in a financial point of view, 
The right hon. Baronet the Member for 
Tamworth would remember that in 1828, 
in consequence of the public outery against 
the expenditure, he was obliged to nomi- 
nate a Committee of Finance to consider 
our establishments, and effect a reduetion 
in the various departments; but the search- 
ing inquiries they made were considered 
too great, and they were not allowed in the 
following year to finish the work they had 
begun. In that year the expenditure was 
50,000,0001.; but he was sorry to say 
that since that time they had increased the 
expenditure, except during the last two 
years. He maintained, however, that 
there was no necessity for the inerease 
during the intervening years. They had 
not yet heard the financial statement of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, but he thought he might 
take the expenditure for the present 
year, allowing for reductions, at between 
50,000,0007. and 51,000,000. If the 
House should decide that the number of 
men at present composing the Army should 
be continued, then they could not tum 
round and refuse to pass the Estimates. 
He held in his hand the report of the 
Committee, of which the late Sir Henry 
Parnell was chairman, in reference to the 
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Army and Navy question, and which re- 
port stated that— 


«the Army and Navy were a great source of ex- 
penditure, and it was only by keeping them with- 


ina proper limit that a saving could be establish- 
ed, During a period of peace, the ( ommittee 
hould advert to the necessity of turning a time 
of tranquillity to the improvement of the revenue, 
p retrenchment, and economy; and they begged 
to impress such on the serious attention of the 


House.” 
That Committee sat in 1819. 


sition to show that every Finance Commit- 
ee that sat up to the period of 1828 had 
directed the attention of the Honse to the 
necessity of keeping a low establishment 
in view, in order to strengthen the credit 
of the country by improving its finances, 
and by being prepared, in case of neces- 
sity, with a full exchequer to supply the 
sinews of war; while, under the present 
system, they had been expending not only 
the amount of their revenue, but beyond 
the amount of their revenue. Within the 
last twelve years, they had added nearly 
40,000,0007. to their debt. Here they 
were at present in a condition to benefit 
themselves, if they would only take a les- 
son from the Finance Committees that sat 
at various periods up to the present. The 
question he wished to ask was, did they 
require the number of men they were then 
about to take a vote for? He asserted 
they did not; and the right hon. Gentle- 
man who preceded him had given no rea- 
son whatever to show that such a number 
should be voted. In 1835 and 1836, the 
number of men in the Army amounted to 
80,000; but owing, as was said, to the 
rebellion in Canada, they increased in 
1837 to 89,000; in 1838 they increased to 
93,000; so that, owing to the rebellion in 
Canada, which was temporary, the Army 
was increased 13,000 men up to 1838. 
No man would say that at present Canada, 
with its state of government, required an 
increase of soldiery. His right hon. Friend 
the Secretary at War had stated that in 
1840 colonial corps were raised, and he 
(Mr. Hume) was one of those who ap- 
proved of such corps, because he saw in 
them the saving of transit of troops back- 
wards and forwards. The noble Lord the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs de- 
lared before a Committee that ‘ two- 
thirds of the troops of Great Britain were 
retained for the purpose of relieving those 
broad;” and therefore it was only reason- 
able to approve of colonial corps, as they 
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Now, on} 
former occasions he used to refer to the | 
eriod of 1792; and he was then in a po- | 


Estimates. 


undoubtedly decreased the public expendi- 
ture. Now, he thought, by the showing of 
his right hon. Friend, that they were en- 
| titled to a reduction of the troops at home 
by reason of the colonial corps. But the 
case was far different; for in 1846, instead 
of a reduction, they had the troops in- 
creased to 108,000, instead of 80,000, in 
} 1835; and what reason was adduced ? 
| Why, the state of the country. In the 
following year, 1847, the troops numbered 
113,000; and in that year he took the 
sense of the House as to whether retro- 
| gression would not be the better policy; but 
the Government met him with the state- 
| ment that ‘‘ they wanted troops for India,” 
| where at the time he believed there was 
war. Well, at present there was peace in 
India, and why were not these men re- 
duced? He wished to know why recruit- 
ing should not be stopped for twelve 
months? He did not wish that efficient 
men should be discharged or disbanded; 
but, if they wished to make a reduction, 
they should discontinue recruiting. He 
wished next to come to the present period, 
and to ask why we should require an esti- 
mate for upwards of 99,000 men? He 
considered that his right hon. Friend had 
failed to make out a case in support of the 
estimates, and the House should, therefore, 
without hesitation, adopt the recommenda- 
tions of all Finance Committees from 1828 
upwards, and reduce the number of men. 
The question might be asked, would you 
reduce them altogether, or at various 
times? His answer was this :—Instead 
of 99,128, now sought to be voted, he 
would take 89,000; and the year following 
he would reduce the number to 80,000, 
which should be regarded as a fair and 
gradual reduction. In reference to the sys- 
tem of purchase which prevailed amongst 
the officers, he would wish to see that 
system done away with altogether. He 
was in favour of the system that promoted 
men from the ranks for merit and service, 
instead of making promotion a mercantile 
principle. A good deal had been said 
about ‘‘reliefs to India.”” He would be 
sorry to see any regiment stationed more 
than ten years in India, though he had 
known regiments to be eighteen years in 
India ; but he condemned that principle, 
as, in his opinion, it amounted to a banish- 
ment for life of their best officers. He 
thought he had shown that the revenues 
exacted from the people now were as heavy 
as in 1828, and also that the expenditure, 
which had been reduced to 44,000,0001., at 
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present rose as high as 50,000,000I., show- | noble Lord was now equally ready to main. 
ing within the period an excess of some | tain the contrary doctrine, and that large 
6,000,000/. He would now come to the | establishments must be kept up. He woul 
number of men. In 1834 they had 80,000 | advise hon. Gentlemen not to take the 
men, which number continued up to the | opinion of any Secretary at War or Prine 
Canadian rebellion, when they increased | Minister, but to judge for themselves of 
to 89,000 men, and in the next year to | the circumstances of the country. In 1835 
93,000 men, and so on until they num- | the cavalry was 10,880; in 1850 it js 
bered 113,000. He contended there had 12,850; of foot guards there were, jn 
been no circumstance to warrant such an 1835, 4,782, in 1850 the number is 5,206; 
increase in the country’s expenditure, and (of infantry the number was 72,722, it is 
that at present they were in a position to | now 102,312, including those in India; 
commence a reduction. If he spoke of and the colonial corps, which were in 1835, 
economy, he was told that it was the old | 5,590, are now 9,998—making an aggre. 
argument of pounds, shillings, and pence; | gate, therefore, of 100,990 in 1835, 
but, after all, that was the real argument. against 129,625 in 1850. He would con. 
The establishment which the Finance Com- | trast the amount of the Army in 1835 with 
mittee of 1792 recommended was 45,242 that of the present time, by showing the 
for Great Britain, Ireland, and the colo- | manner in which it was distributed. The 
nies. He was not prepared to return to ; force for Great Britain in 1835 was 23,013, 
that number at present, but possibly they | now it was 33,972; for Ireland, in 1835, 
might come by and by to it, when the co- | it was 21,300; now it was 29,400; in the 
lonies were their own managers, and took | colonies, in 1835, it was 36,941; it was 
upon themselves their own police. 30,000 | now 39,730; the total amount of our foree 
men, or a large portion at least, might | for Great Britain, Ireland, and the cob. 
then be withdrawn from the colonies; and | nies, in 1835, was 81,271, and at present 
the time might come, though he might not | it was 99,128, being an increase of 17,857. 
be in that House to hear it, when they The foree in India in 1835 was 14,720, 
would be able to return to the old estab-| and now it was 30,497, making the ag. 
lishment of 1792, or very near it. They | gregate number of the Army 129,62. 
had heard no reason for maintaining a; However, as India defrayed the expense 
large army, except that France and Prussia | of the troops stationed there, he would say 
were doing so; but when the First Com- | nothing about them, but confine himself to 
missioner of the Admiralty proposed to| the force maintained for Great Britain, 
keep up a large fleet, because France was | Ireland, and the colonies, which, as he 
extending hers, he protested against that | had showed, exceeded that which was suf- 
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doctrine—and he did so now. We had! 
paid a severe penalty in the shape of 
600,000,0007. of debt for fighting the 
battles of the Continent; and if war should 
again arise, it might not be in the power 
of any House of Commons to adopt such a 
course again. And, on the other hand, 
instead of trusting to the maintenance of a 
large army to keep the peace of the coun- 
try, let Parliament grant to the people the 
reforms he considered to be their right, 
and let the policy of this country rest on 
the contentment of the people, and not on 
force. But the right hon. Gentlemen who | 
now sat on the Treasury benches seemed | 
to have become Tories. There must be 
something infectious in the seats, for he 
could bring before the House speeches of 
the noble Lord at the head of the Govern- 
ment, telling the Tories in times past, 
year after year, not to trust to bayonets or 
large military establishments, but to de- 
pend on the fidelity of the people, and 
their interest to maintain peace ; but the 





ficient for the same purpose in 1835 by no 
less than 17,857. This, however, was not 
the only increase to our armed force since 
1835. In addition, there were 10,000 
pensioners, and 10,000 labourers in the 
dockyards enrolled, whilst the English and 
Irish police had been augmented by about 
10,000; in all, 30,000. To return to the 
increase of 17,857 men over the estimate 
of 1835, he proposed to reduce it this year 
by 10,000 men, and to reduce the remain- 
ing 7,857 next year. That would effects 
saving of expenditure equal in amount to 
the malt tax and hop duty; and, as there 
was a surplus of 3,000,000/., the House 
might repeal, in addition to those taxes, 
the taxes on windows and on “ know- 
ledge.”” Savings might also be made by 
consolidating regiments. The three regi- 
ments of horse guards, which numbered 
only 1,300 men, might very well be thrown 
into one, and the seventeen other cavalry 
regiments might be reduced to seven oF 
eight. By such an amalgamation 4 con- 
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siderable saving would be made as regard- 
ed oficers, barracks, clothing, and other 
matters. The infantry of the line, num- 
tering 75,178 men, composed no fewer 
thn 100 regiments; but if 1,000 men 
yere apportioned to each regiment, as 
ought to be the case, an important saving 
yould result. The Secretary at War had 
not clearly distinguished, in the statement 
which he had made, between the charges 
for the effective and non-effective service. 
In 1835, the charge for the non-effective 
grvice was 2,499,0007.; now it was 
9 082,0002., being a reduction of 417,0001. 
The right hon. Secretary ingeniously 
availed himself of this reduction to say 
that the gross charge for the Army and 
Militia was only 2,6047. more at present 
than it was in 1835. But it was the effec- 
tive foree with which the Committee had 
to deal, and that was augmented from 
3,294,0007. in 1835, to 3,936,0007. now 
—an increase amounting to nearly twice 
as much as the saving made in the non- 
efective branch. It was of the unneces- 
sarily large charge for the effective service 
that he and his friends complained, and 
aalled upon the Government to reduce it. 
He did not wish that one single soldier 


should be discharged; but that the re- 
duction should be effected by a cessa- 
tion of recruiting, by which means the 
saving was effected in the four years pre- 


ceding 1835. Let not the Govern- 
ment think that they would cease to be 
pressed. The country Gentlemen would 
be down upon them harder next year than 
they were then, and it was impossible to 
ford all the relief required by the nation 
without a reduction of at least 10,000,0002. 
The foree had been kept up at its present 
‘mount in order to keep down the people, 
and to deprive them of their rights. How 
heavily the burden pressed upon the com- 
uunity was illustrated by the fact, which 
he had recently ascertained by inquiry, 
that in the parish of Marylebone 600 dis- 
tress warrants were out for the non-pay- 
ment of rates, to say nothing of distresses 
for assessed taxes, of which he intended to 
nove fora return embracing the whole of 
the country. Through the pressure of the 
tates, and of taxation, numbers of con- 
tributors to the support of the State had 

en converted into burdens on its re- 
sourees. Were the reduction which he 
Proposed effected, the force would still 
mount to more than it was in 1835, in- 
cluding the dock battalions, the pensioners, 
and the additional police. Let those who 
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complained of the income tax bear in mind 
that, if the Army and Navy had not been 
increased, that tax would never have been 
imposed. He pledged himself to struggle 
for a reduction of 10,000,000/., as neces- 
sary both to prevent pauperism and crime, 
and to afford the people proper relief and 
enjoyment, and for each specific diminu- 
tion he undertook to make out a sufficient 
ease. The English people were an econo- 
mical people. [Laughter.] He repeated 
that statement. That they were econo- 
mical was proved by the fact that they had 
amassed so much capital; but at present 
the taxation pressed so heavily on them 
that they were deprived of the benefit of 
their economy, and it was on that ground 
that he asked for reduction. A gentle- 
man named Norman, in the City, had pub- 
lished a pamphlet, the object of which 
was to show that the people of England 
were not heavily taxed as compared with 
those of other countries; but his object in 
referring to the work was not to combat 
its doctrine on this occasion, but only to 
point out an extraordinary misrepresenta- 
tion that occurred in its second page. It 
was there stated that his (Mr. Hume’s) 
friend, Mr. John Stuart Mill, maintained 
that taxation amounted only to this: that 
Government spent the money, which the 
people would have to spend if they had 
not paid the taxes. That was a misrepre- 
sentation of Mr. Mill’s opinions. [‘‘No!’’] 
Yes, it was. Mr. Mill entertained an 
opinion the very reverse of that attributed 
to him. Ifthe noble Lord at the head of 
the Government would consent to the 
Amendment, it would relieve him from 
some of the applications with which he 
was bothered at present. The Prime 
Minister must be wretched whilst in office, 
and he often ‘wondered how any man would 
accept it. The more he had to give away 
the more he was pestered by applications, 
and therefore the noble Lord would get 
rid of some of his tormentors by assenting 
to the Amendment. 

Motion made, and Question put— 

“That a number of land forces, not exceeding 
89,128 men (exclusive of the men employed in 
the territorial possessions of the East India Com- 
pany), commissioned and non-commissioned of- 
ficers included, be maintained for the service of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
from the 1st day of April, 1850, to the 31st day 
of March, 1851, inclusive.” 

Mason BLACKALL said, he could as- 
sure the hon. Gentleman that it was not 
because of his having been connected with 
the service that he should oppose the 
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Amendment. Having listened attentively | the expense of the Army and the Militi 
to his address, he was of opinion that he | 


had not made out his case. 


Was there | 


any one of the colonies in which the num- | 


ber of reliefs could be reduced? He had 
taken the trouble of ascertaining what num- 
ber of troops of the line were quartered in the 
different colonies. He found that in the 


whole of the American colonies there were | 


but eleven regiments of the line. As each 
regiment had a depét of about 200 men at 
home, the effective force was only 5,500 


men; and, looking at the extent of coun- | 


try to be garrisoned, he thought it could 
hardly be said that that force was too 
large. In the West Indies there were 
seven regiments, or 3,500 men, scattered 
over the various islands. At the Cape of 
Good Hope there were five regiments, or 
2,500 men. Considering the nature and 
extent of the frontier to be guarded, and 
remembering what had occurred within the 
last few years, he should like to know 
whether any hon. Member would propose 
to make a reduction. Were any troops 
withdrawn, he believed the colonists would 
soon call out for protection. In Ceylon 
there were two regiments of the line, or 
1,000 men: at Mauritius the same num- 
ber. In the whole of Australia, including 
New Zealand and Van Diemen’s Land, 
there were only five regiments of the line, 
or 2,500 men. At Gibraltar, also, there 
were five regiments, or 2,500 men; a num- 
ber which had always been considered re- 
quisite to hold it as a military post. At 
Malta there were two regiments, or 1,000 
men; and the same number in China. 
Such was the disposition of the troops in 
the colonies; and after this enumeration, 
he must repeat his belief that the hon. 


Gentleman had made out no ease for the | 
reductions which had been proposed by | 


him. 
charge against the Army which was hardly 
fair, namely, that it had been maintained 
in order to keep down a class. 
duct of the Army afforded a contradiction 
to that statement; and he must add, that 
whenever there had been an apprehension 
of danger in the manufacturing districts, 


the manufacturers had been the first to de- | 


mand the aid of the military, and to grum- 
ble at their removal. 


Sm W. MOLESWORTH: The hon. 


The hon. Gentleman had made a! 


The con- | 


at the present moment is very nearly the 
same as it was in 1835. Now thete are 
two kinds of military expenditure—namely 
effective and non-effective. The effectivs 
military expenditure is for services actually 
performing; the non-effective for services 
performed. The former is under the jn. 
mediate and direct control of Parliament 
and is in proportion to the force maintain. 
ed, and increases or decreases with the 
number of men voted. The non-effective 
expenditure depends upon the number of 
men which have been employed in previous 
years, and therefore is removed from the 
direct and immediate control of Parliament, 
To judge, therefore, of the increase or te. 
trenchment which has been made in the 
Army expenditure, the effective expendi- 
ture should be alone considered. In 1835 
the number of men voted was 81,000, and 
the estimate for effective services was 
3,334,0002.; in 1848, the number of men 
was 114,000, and the estimate 4,356,006, 
This year the number of men is proposed 
to be 89,000, and the estimate for them 
3,936,000/. — a decrease therefore as 
compared to 1848, of 15,000 men, and 
420,000/. — an increase, as compared to 
1835, of 18,000 men, and 592,000. 
Now, ought the force of the Army tobe 
reduced to the standard of 18352 That 
foree should be divided into two parts, each 
requiring separate consideration. One part 
is employed in the foreign possessions of 
the Crown, the other part at home. With 
regard to the force at home, I shall say 
nothing at present. I am not, for many 
reasons, inclined to strip the centre of the 
empire of military foree; and if we main- 
tain a considerable force in the colonies, 
we ought to have a considerable foree at 
home to relieve the troops in the colonies. 
The question, therefore, to which I shall 
confine myself is, whether there can and 
ought to be made a considerable reduction 
in our military foree in the colonies. 


| would call the attention of the Committee 


to a return printed last year of the expen- 
diture of Great Britain, on account of the 


| colonies, for the year 1846-7. This return 


j 


} 


gives the expenditure for that year a 
3,500,0002. But that sum did not include 
any indirect expenditure, nor the expenti- 
ture on account of the fleets maintained on 


and gallant Gentleman has declared that| the colonial stations, which last expentl- 


my hon. Friend the Member for Montrose 
has not made out a case for the reduction 


| 
| 


ture, I reckon at not less than 1,000,000! 
a year. Therefore, in my opinion, the 


which he proposes; and the right hon. Gen- | direct military, naval, and civil expenditure 
tleman the Secretary of War stated that | of Great Britain, on account of the colonies, 
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did not amount, in the years 1846-7, to 
much less than 4,500,000/. I will confine 
my observations to the military expendi- 
ture. According to this return the direct 
military expenditure of Great Britain on 
account of the colonies (including ordnance 
and commissariat expenditure) amounted 
to 3,000,0007. in 1846-7: all this expen- 
diture was on account of the effective 
military foree; and as in 1846-7 the 
shole expenditure of the empire on account 
of effective military force amounted to 
6,600,0007., it follows that 5-llths of 
our effective military expenditure is on ac- 
count of the colonies; and as in the long 
rin the expenditure on account of non- 
effective must be in proportion to the effec- 
tive force which had been previously em- 
ployed, I am entitled to assert that 5-1 iths 
of our whole military expenditure is on 
aecount of the colonies. Now, in the 
yeats 1846-7, the whole military expen- 
diture, including ordnance and commis- 
gariat, amonnted to 9,000,000/., of which 
4,000,0001. was required in consequence 
of the force we were maintaining, or had 
maintained, in the colonics. Therefore 
the question of the amount of military force 
to be kept in the colonies is a question 
with regard to 4,000,000/. of annual ex- 
penditure, consisting directly of 3,000,000/. 
expenditure for effective service, and in- 
directly of 1,000,000/. expenditure for 
non-effective services. It is evident, how- 
ever, that it is only in the effective expen- 
ditwe that any immediate reduction can 
be made. The question therefore is, do 
ve want 41,000 troops in the colonies? 
Ifwe do, we must pay for them, and we 
ought to keep an ample force at home to 
relieve them. We may make some econo- 
miés here and there, save a few thousands; 
but I'am inclined to think that the Army 
has been well managed, economically speak- 
ing; and I feel persuaded that we can- 
not reduce the cost of these troops under 
4,000,007. a year for effective and non- 
fective expenditure. To ascertain whe- 
ther the military force in the colonies can 
be reduced, it is necessary to consider how 
itis distributed. I have only its distribu- 
tion in 1848-9, which I will take in con- 
nexion with the expenditure for 1846-7. 
Tam sorry that there is no return of the 
distribution and expenditure of our mili- 
tary force for the same year. Our troops 
aredistributed through three different class- 
& of colonies, namely, military stations, 
Plantations or subjugated territories, and 
colonies, properly so called. With regard 
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to military stations, if the people of Eng- 
land pride themselves on such fortresses as 
Malta and Gibraltar; if they choose to 
have the Ionian Islands, and will display 
their wisdom by laying claim to Sapienza ; 
if they have a mind for St. Helena, Hong- 
Kong, Labuan, and the Falkland Islands; 
if they will dot the world over with their 
troops—why, they must pay for so doing; 
they must not grudge 500,000/. a year for 
effective military expenditure in these 
places ; for the follies of mankind ate al- 
ways the most expensive of their amuse- 
ments. But I do grudge the expense of 
2,500 troops in the Ionian Islands. Our 
military expenditure on account of these 
islands has amounted, on an average, to 
about 130,000/.a year, or about 4,500,000. 
since the peace. Of that sum we have ex- 
pended 456,0001. on military works. We 
commenced fortifications at Corfu, which 
were estimated to cost 152,000/.; they 
have cost already 356,000/. ; they cannot 
be completed at less than 90,0001. more ; 
and when completed at a cost of 450,0001., 
they will be so extensive that, in the event 
of a war, it would not be expedient to 
keep a sufficient garrison to man them ; 
therefore, in such an event, the wisest 
plan would be to withdraw our troops, and 
blow up the fortifications, and we could 
always reconquer them if there were no 
fortifications for less than the interest of 
the capital we have expended upon them 
since the peace. As military stations they 
are useless, and their government has not 
added to our fame in Europe. The hon. 
and gallant officer the Member for Long- 
ford stated that there were only 1,000 troops 
in Malta; the number was 2,891, includ- 
ing the Maltese for whom this country 
paid. Next, with regard to our military 
expenditure in our plantations and subju- 
gated territories. In the West Indies the 
military force amounts to about 6,500 
men, with an effective expenditure of 
500,0007. a year. Is this expenditure ne- 
cessary ? In the Mauritius we keep 1,732 
men, at a cost of about 90,000/. a year. 
Since 1828 we have expended 200,000. 
on military works at the Mauritius, and 
lately we have commenced other new 
works, part of which is to cost another 
200,000/. These works and troops are 
said to be required, because the Mauritius 
is an important military station, and the 
inhabitants hostile to our dominion, partly 
from their French origin, partly from Co- 
lonial Office misgovernment. There to de- 
fend us from foreign and from domestic 
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foes from without and from within, sea | 


defences, and land defences, and garrisons 
are required. 
1,500 men, as had been stated, but nearly 
4,000 by the latest return. The hon. and 


gallant Officer argued that the number of | 
troops had not been increased in those co- | 
[Major Buackat. : I said troops | 


lonies. 
of the line.] There were 1,800 European 
troops in Ceylon. 
instance of the mismanagement, ignorance, 
and bigotry of the Colonial Office. 


wounded the religious feelings of the na- 
tives. Superstition, and hatred of races, 


slmost produced a revolution, which was | 
| withdraw most of our troops from South 


suppressed, whether with excessive rigour 


or not I cannot pretend to say, as 1 am) 
|a few troops at Cape Town. 


not a member of the Ceylon Committee. 


But this I am prepared to say, that the in- | 
|the number of troops in 1848 was 4,500, 


creased military expenditure of that colony 
has been caused by the misconduct of the 
Colonial Office. Lastly, with regard to our 
military expenditure on account of our colo- 


nies, properly so called, this is a question | 
| quired on account of the convicts—there- 


of principle. That with regard to our 


military stations and plantations was a| 


question of expediency. 
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In Ceylon, there were not | 
_and the expenditure in 1846-7 685,000), 


Ceylon affords a capital | 


Mis- | 
management and ignorance led to injudi- | 
cious taxes, which occasioned fiscal riots, | 
at the same time Colonial Office bigotry | 


I maintain on | 
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all that would be required for imperial pur. 
poses. Next, at the Cape of Good Hope 
the number of troops in 1848 was 5,009, 


This was the commencement of the Kafr 
war. Now I contend that wars with n. 
tives are local wars, which the colonies 
ought to pay for, and which then they 
would take good care not to get into, | 
do not quite agree with the noble Earl the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, that 
because we have expended some millions 
on those local wars, we are entitled to send 
convicts to the Cape. But I argue, from 
the vigour and energy with which the colo. 
nists have resisted and defeated the noble 


| Karl, that they are more than a match for 


a Kafir. Therefore I should propose to 


Africa, and keep only for imperial purposes 
Lastly, in 
the Australian colonies and New Zealand, 


costing in 1846-7 about 270,000; about 
2,000 of those troops are distributed be- 


‘tween Van Diemen’s Land and New South 


Wales. In the former colony they are re- 


fore for imperial purposes. In New South 
Wales there ought to be no troops what- 


principle that our colonies, properly so | ever, as I cannot conceive to what purposes 
called, in so far as they are integral por- | they can be applied except for police, and 
tions of the empire, but do not contribute | the colonists ought with free institutions to 


towards the general revenue of the em- | pay for their own police. 
pire, ought in ordinary times to defray all | 
their own expenses; and if they want | 


In New Zealand, 
according to the last account from Gover- 
nor Grey, the military force in the northem 


troops for local purposes, they ought to | island amounted to 2,948 men, nearly equal 


pay for them. At the same time, they 
are entitled to claim the complete manage- 
ment of their local affairs. I, therefore, 
maintain we ought only to keep troops 
in our real colonies for imperial pur- 
poses. I ask why we should keep nearly 
9,000 troops in North America, at an ex- 
pense of 650,000/. a year? If that force 
be intended to prevent annexation to the 
United States, it is ridiculously small. If 
we wish to prevent annexation we must 
give that colony the complete control over 
all its own affairs, and deprive the Colonial 
Office of its power of interfering in the 
local concerns of that colony, and if by 
those means we cannot succeed in retain- 
ing the affections of the colonists, and at- 


taching them to the empire, be assured | 


that results cannot be obtained by 9,000 
armed men, even were we inclined to en- 
force a reluctant obedience at the point of 
the bayonet. A few troops for show more 
than use at Quebec and Halifax, would be 





to the number (3,157) of adult male Eur- 
peans not military in that island. In fact, 
according to that authority, the number of 
military (1,798) in New Ulster exceeded 
by 298 men, the number (1,500) of adult 
male Europeans not military in that pro 
vince. I believe, however, of this military 
force about 400 are pensioners; the re- 
maining 2,500 are troops which must cost 
this country not less than 150,000 a year. 
When it is remembered that in addition to 
this sum a sum has been generally voted of 
from 20,0002. to 30,0002. a year for the 
civil government of that colony, it must be 
acknowledged to be a most costly gem of 
the British empire. I believe it has been 
made so costly by the mismanagement of 
the Colonial Office; and in consequence of 
the noble Earl the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, having broken his pledge of 
giving free institutions to New Zealand. 

speak not of Auckland and New Ulster at 
present. I confine my remarks to Wel- 
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lington and New Munster. I knew the 
leading men who emigrated there. A body 
better qualified for self-government never 
left these shores; if you give them self- 
government they will take care of them- 


selves. They are on the best terms with 
the natives; and from New Munster alone 
you may withdraw 1,000 troops, and effect 
asaving of 60,0007. a year. If the troops 
in Canada were diminished by 5,000 men, 
at the Cape by 2,000, and in New Zealand 
by 1,000, a reduction would be effected to 
the extent of 8,000 men altogether. For 
these reasons, omitting the question of the 
amount of force to be kept at home or in 
our plantations, I contend that I am enti- 
iled to vote for a reduction in the vote of 
men, because I am convinced that a great 
reduction ought to be made in the military 
force in our colonies properly so called, and 
that such a reduction would be in accord- 
ance with the true principles of colonial 
policy and the great interests of our colo- 
nial empire. 

Captain BOLDERO said, that he un- 
derstood the hon. Baronet who had just 
sat down to have said that as long as they 
held their colonies, they ought to maintain 
the troops there. [Sir W. MoLeswortn: 
No, no!] He understood the hon. Baro- 
net to have said so. At all events, he 
could not understand how he could vote 
vith the hon. Member for Montrose for a 
reduction of 11,000 of their troops, when 
his own opinion was that they could not 
safely make a greater reduction than 
8,000 men. The hon. Member for Mon- 
trose complained that they now had 4,000 
men in the colonies more than they had in 
the year 1835; but he should recollect that 
the colonies of Hong Kong and New Zea- 
land, which they held only since that fa- 
vourite year of comparison, absorbed those 
4000 men. What was the use of those 
colonies, some of which they took by 
stealth, others by purchase? He could 
hot see of what use they were except 
to afford advantage to the mercantile 
interests of this country. No one could 
presume to doubt that they were of great 
advantage in that way. As for New Zea- 
land, in that eolony there could be no 
manufactures introduced except from this 
country. They should not now come for- 
ward to ask for a reduction in the amount 
of troops necessary to protect those colo- 
mes which formed the chief market for 
their manufactures. He would ask the 
House were they in such a safe position as 
toadmit of their withdrawing any of the 
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troops? Would the House consent to 
withdraw any of the troops from Ireland ? 
If the Government felt that they could 
with confidence withdraw 9,000 or 10,000 
of the troops from Ireland, they would 
gladly do so; but such confidence should 
not be placed in the peace and tranquillity 
of that country as some hon. Gentlemen 
would appear to suppose. He looked on 
Ireland as the most populous and the most 
helpless country on the face of earth, and 
could not admit of the withdrawal of such 
a number of troops. There was not at 
present a country in Europe that was not 
kept down by the force of bayonets; 
and there was not a crowned head that did 
not depend on such a force for its exist- 
ence. It was said that the existence of 
railways did away with the necessity of 
having large numbers of troops in any one 
portion of their dominions. No doubt as 
a means of transit they were extremely 
advantageous, and would be of great use 
in case of a foreign invasion; but in case 
of an internal commotion they would be of 
no such advantage. Now, for instance, he 
would suppose that a row took place in 
Liverpool, and the troops were sent to 
check it, and succeeded in doing so, and 
then the disaffected made their way by 
rail to Manchester, and did the same there. 
Suppose there were no troops in Manches- 
ter, and the troops had to be sent from 
Liverpool to check the disturbance; what 
then would the Manchester gentlemen say ? 
They would exclaim, ‘‘ We pay taxes, and 
we have as good a right to keep troops in 
Manchester as you in Liverpool have.’ 
He would remind the House that the whole 
of this force was kept up to protect their 
interests and their property. It was the 
fashion to talk about the Army as being 
kept up for the purpose of providing for 
the younger members of the aristocracy. 
Such a clap-trap as that was a mere at- 
tempt to bring the Army into contempt. 
The aristocracy were not a bit more pro- 
vided in the Army than any other body in 
the community. There was a fair sprink- 
ling of gentlemen whose fathers belonged 
to the mercantile body in the Household 
Brigade and the Guards; and he should 
say that in the heavy cavalry more than 
half the officers were sons of mercantile 
and commercial men. As for the line, he 
declared to the House that every interest 
was fairly represented. Those who spoke 
about the Army should be more careful; 
and when they made statements they should 
take care they should not be the very re- 
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verse of the truth, as such statements were 
likely to do incalculable mischief. It was 
stated by the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for the West Riding, that there were more 
officers in the Army than was necessary, 
and added that there was an officer to 
every twelve men. How could the House 
accept such a statement as that, when 
they would find, by comparing the num- 
bers, that there was only one working offi- 
cer to every thirty men. If they took all 
the officers as they now stood, working and 
non-working, including even the veterinary 
surgeons, they would find that instead of 
one officer to every twelve men, there was 
only one to every eighteen. If, however, 
as he said before, they only took the 
working officers, they would find that there 
was only one officer to every thirty men. 
He would observe that instead of having 
too many officers, there was reason to be- 
lieve they had not enough of them to en- 
able them, whenever they sent a detach- 
ment of men, to supply an officer to ac- 
company them. The newspapers every 
day contained complaints of their not hav- 
ing enough officers in India. He would 
recommend those who argued on these 
matters without any personal knowledge, 
to ask any military man, and then they 
would receive full and fair explanations. 
The hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
West Riding said that he had consulted a 
military man, either a Hanoverian or an 
Australian. [ Laughter.] Well, Austrian; 
but he might just as well have consulted 
one as the other. He thought that when 
advice was asked on these matters, it 
should not be sought from a foreigner. 
They were proved to be an overmatch for 
the foreigners as far as military matters 
went: and if the hon. Gentleman preferred 
the position of the foreigners he wished 
him joy, but the English were as far 
superior to them as one thing could be to 
another. Hon. Gentlemen said that they 
were anxious to keep faith with their cre- 
ditors; but they should also keep faith with 
their soldiers, and allow the reliefs to pro- 
eeed; and all he could say was, that if the 
Motion of the hon. Member for Montrose 
was carried, they would give strength to the 
disaffected and discontented in every part 
of Her Majesty’s dominions. 

Mr. MACGREGOR, in order to justify 
the vote he should give, would offer a few 
observations to the Committee. He be- 
lieved that the Government were anxious 
to go on reducing the military establish- 
ments as much as possible; and he must 
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say most sincerely, from his own personal 
knowledge of what his right hon, Friend 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had bee, 
doing, that he was as anxious to reduce the 
expenditure, and to economise the finaness 
of the country, as any man could be, |p 
1848 he (Mr. M‘Gregor) had himself pro, 
posed a reduction in the expense of these 
establishments from 18,512,147], t 
14,250,000/. ; and he found, that since 
that period the Government had themselves 
made a reduction of 2,686,7111., bringing 
the total cost at present of Army, Navy, 
and Ordnance to 15,825,4361. He agreed 
with the hon. Member for Southwark that 
they should reduce the military expenditure 
in the colonies, and he hoped that, as Ire. 
land was in a tranquil state, there would 
be no necessity of maintaining more than 
the ordinary garrisons in that country. He 
did not agree with the hon. Member for 
Montrose that they had no source of alarm 
in the large military establishments on the 
Continent; for he thought that when such 
large standing armies were kept up in 
France, Austria, and Prussia, it behoved 
us to see that we were in a safe position, 
The Prussian army, on the Ist of April 
last, amounted to 325,300 men under 
arms, of between 22 and 32 years of age, 
exclusive of the Landwehr, 151,500, of 32 
years and upwards, and 36,000 Gendar. 
merie, being a total army of 512,800 men, 
The Austrian army, in the end of June, 
1848, amounted to 706,708 men; and in 
France the actual standing army was 
453,884 men, for the year 1849, exclu- 
sive of the National Guard: and he found 
the cost of maintenance of the French 
army was exactly double the cost for 
the maintenance of our own army, being 
13,850,000/. sterling. He could not, under 
these circumstances, vote for any imme- 
diate reduction in the Army; and although 
he hoped, by reducing the expenditure of 
the country to reduce the taxes (especially 
the window tax), which pressed so heavily on 
many interests, he would never consent to 
reduce any taxes at the expense of public 
eredit. He was anxious to see reductions 
made in the Army and Navy, whenever they 
were practicable and compatible with safety; 
but he thought that hon. Gentlemen who 
wished to make a sweeping reduction of 
11,000 men could not do so without m- 
flicting injustice on most of those 11,000 
men. If they brought home troops from 
the colonies, this would take some ume, 
and they must, as a matter of justice, giv? 
them pensions. He did not, under all the 
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circumstances, expect any great reduction 

to be effected in the Army and Navy for 

sme years; though he believed the ex- 
nse might be reduced by economy. 

Sin B. HALL bore testimony to the 
forbearance and good conduct of the troops 
whenever he had seen them called out on 
particular occasions. The question, how- 
ever, was, Whether it was convenient or not 
io reduce the number of the Army, and he 
had been, surprised to observe the same 
Gentlemen speak and vote for a reduction 
oftaxation, who spoke and voted against 
a reduction of expenditure. How was 
it possible consistently to talk about a re- 
duction of taxation, and at the same time 
to vote for the full expenditure of the coun- 
try? The window tax, for example, pro- 
dueed a good round sum. As a landed 
proprietor, he should be glad of the re- 
duction of much taxation; as a metropo- 
litan representative, he should feel it his 
duty to vote for the repeal of that tax; 
but he could not pursue that course if the 
full expenditure was maintained. The 
hon. and gallant Member for Chippenham 
had advised the hon. Member for the 
West Riding, if he wanted to reduce the 
British Army, not to consult an Austrian 
dficer but an English military man. But 
whether the Army was to be reduced or not, 
he (Sir B. Hall) told the hon. and gallant 
Member, without wishing to say one word 
in derogation of himself or of any other 
oficer of the British Army, that upon such 
a question as that of reduction, their opin- 
ions would not be those he should most 
rely upon. If, for example, he wished to 
reduce the number of bishops, he should 
not go to the bishops for advice; and so, if 
he desired to reduce the A rmy, he should 
not consult the officers. The two cases 
were in the same category. In a matter 
so connected with their interests, it would 
\e impossible for the officers to give an 
wbiassed opinion. Scarcely a man con- 
nected with the Army would be found vot- 
lng with the minority on this proposal. The 
hon, and gallant Member had referred to 
the state of Europe; but this country did 
tot stand in the same position. We were 
at peace with all the world, and could af- 
ford to reduce our Army, and yet keep the 
‘own upon the head of our Sovereign, 
which was not the case in some other coun- 
ies, where armies were kept on foot only 
‘preserve crowns on heads, some of whom, 
perhaps, did not deserve to wear them. 
The hon. Member for Glasgow referred 
the number of the French army, but 
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could he be surprised when he considered 
the condition of all France? So in Rus- 
sia, there was no Government, and the 
army was required to maintain the power 
of the Crown. The same reason applied 
to Austria; and in Prussia there would 
soon be three Parliaments sitting in dif- 
ferent places, and yet Germany was called 
by some persons a united empire. He ad- 
mitted that those countries must keep up 
their military force, and that there was good 
reason for not reducing their armies. But 
this country had enjoyed many years of 
peace; and it appeared to him that the 
time had come for reduction, and that it 
was useless going on from year to year 
saying that there could be no diminution in 
the number of the Army. He thought the 
proposal of the hon. Member for Montrose 
was one that could be fairly met. The 
earnest wish of the country was for a re- 
duction of expenditure in order to obtain 
a reduction of taxation, and he did not 
think that those who opposed such a re- 
duction of expenditure had a right to de- 
mand remission of taxation. He had be- 
fore voted for reductions, and should do so 
now with a great deal of pleasure. 

Captain BOLDERO explained that he 
had not asked the hon. Member for the 
West Riding to appeal to the officers of the 
Army for advice; but had merely alluded 
to his avowal that he had consulted an Aus- 
trian officer, who stated that the system on 
which we conducted our Army was a very 
erroneous one. 

Mr. STANFORD, as a civilian, expres- 
sed his admiration of the manner in which 
the estimates were framed, particularly as 
discredit had been attempted to be thrown 
upon that noble service—the Army, Un- 
founded imputations had been cast upon it. 
[‘* No, no!’’] Why, during the recess, he 
had seen pamphlets, numerous enough, in 
which it was asserted that the Army was a 
cradle for the aristocracy, and that regi- 
ments were commercial speculations for the 
profit of the colonels, and not for the main- 
tenance of peace, law, and order. No man, 
however, could take up the estimates with- 
out seeing how every shilling of the public 
money was spent; and, he repeated that, 
whether any item was capable of reduction 
or not, this was a circumstance creditable 
to the manner in which they were framed. 
The point at issue then was, were Her 
Majesty’s Government seeking for the 
maintenance of a larger force than was 
necessary to maintain peace at home, the 
dignity of the empire abroad, and retain 
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possession of our colonies? With regard ; tent authorities, had often shown. He eon. 
to the maintenance of peace at home, it | sidered these better authorities on such, 
was clear there must be a sufficient force | subject than the hon. Member for the Weg; 
to back the law. The sentences pronounced | Riding. After the imputations which tha 
by the Judges could not be put into execu-| hon. Member had cast upon the noble 
tion merely by a small police force ; and and distinguished man who was the glo 
when hon. Members alleged that the ‘‘ peo- | of our country and our age, he thought he 
ple”’ were calling for reductions in our mili- | had a right to doubt anything which came 
tary establishments, he asked them wn prose such a source. That hon. Member 
they meant by ‘‘ the people ?”’ Did they | spoke both of the military and naval ger. 
mean to include, under that term, pick-| vices in the spirit of an alien. For him. 
pockets, thieves, and that large body, esti- | self, he (Mr. Stanford) desired to see this 
mated at 70,000 in the metropolis alone, | country great and glorious as it eve 
who were properly distinguished as the | had been; and he therefore thanked the 
‘* dangerous classes?”’ If so, he could | Government for manfully coming forward, 
easily account for the demand; for in| and, instead of pandering to a base desire 
addition to the metropolis he contended | for popularity, asking for such a force as 
that the great towns, such as Manchester, | they considered right for the maintenance 
Birmingham, Liverpool, and others, re-| of the glory of Old England. 

quired garrisons, but not to tyrannise over| Mr. B. OSBORNE said, that the hon, 
the people, or to deprive them of their po- | Gentleman the Member for Reading ap. 
litical rights. The people certainly asked | peared to look upon the Army as kept up 
for a reduction of taxation, and he was | only to give force to the sentences of the 
ready to have it reduced ; but he was not | Judges. The hon. Gentleman, in fact, 
willing to reduce the Army, which would | seemed to gather the idea from the select 
prevent adequate protection being afforded | vestry, of which he (Mr. Osborne) believed 
to the community. With regard to the co-/ he was, or had been, a member. The 
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lonies, he contended that the military force | British Army he regarded in the light of 
necessary for their retention could not | the new police, and when the hon. Gentle- 


safely be less than it was at present. He} man asked whether the cry for the redue- 
was prepared to show this to be the con- | tion of the Army came from the people, he 
viction of every colonial governor; and|(Mr. Osborne) would ask him whether 
he preferred their opinions upon such aj select vestries had mate no call of the 
subject to those of the hon. Gentleman | same nature? Had not one select vestry, 
the Member for the West Riding, who, | which might be named, made immense 
he regretted to say, had, on more than| complaints of an extra rate of sixpence 
one occasion, indulged in a depreciatory|in the pound for the new police, which 
tone with regard to the Army and | the hon. Member knew very well amounted 
Navy. He was glad to hear the noble! to a large sum? 

Lord at the head of the Government, upon | Mr. STANFORD observed, that he 


a late occasion, say that her Majesty’s Mi- 


nisters were determined not to allow one of | 
But, to | 


our colonies to be taken from us. 
enforce this determination a_ sufficient 
military power must be maintained. 
He did not think it was doing justice to 
the Government, who had made already 
such reductions as they could consistently 
with the safety of the country, for hon. 
Gentlemen not to take the slightest notice 
of those reductions, and call for a still fur- 
ther reduction of 10,000men. Those hon. 
Gentlemen ought rather to acknowledge the 
reductions already made, and bow to the 
opinions of her Majesty’s Government as 
to any further step in the same direction. 
With respect to our colonies, he maintained 
that so far from the military force there 
being too large, it was the reverse, as the 
governors, military men, and other compe- 


| was not a member of Marylebone vestry, 
to which the hon. Gentleman appeared to 
be referring ; but the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Montrose was. 

Mr. B. OSBORNE believed, then, that 
the hon. Gentleman had accepted the Chil- 
tern Hundreds as far as concerned select 
vestries. But if the reasons of the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Reading for 
supporting the Motion were extraordinary, 
those advanced by the hon. and gallant 
Member for Chippenham were still more 
extraordinary. The hon. Member for 
Reading represented the civilian reasoning, 
and the hon. and gallant Member for Chip- 
penham the military reasoning, in support 
of the Motion. And what were those 
reasons? The question of the number of 
the Army had been truly put by the hon, 
Baronet the Member for Southwark, It 
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depended upon our colonial empire. Of 
course, if we chose to have an empire upon 
which the sun never sets, we must have 
troops to maintain it; but the hon. and 
gallant Member for Chippenham said, 
“We must keep up a large foree in the 
colonies, because they are discontented 
with our mode of government.’’ Indeed, 
he went further, for he contended it was 
necessary to keep up an enormous force in 
Ireland, because the people there were 
impoverished and starving. This was the 
military part of the reasoning. The hon. 
and gallant Member would probably con- 
sider the condition of the union of Kilrush 
an additional argument for a large force in 
that country. He rested the case, too, 
upon the opinions of military officers. He 
(Mr. Osborne) believed British officers to 
be honourable men; there were none more 
honourable in the world, for they were 
British gentlemen ; but he should not go 
exactly to an officer in the Army to con- 
sult upon the propriety of a reduction in 
the numbers of his profession. His judg- 
ment was as liable to be warped as that of 
other persons ; and when the hon. and 
gallant Member talked of the opinions of 
oficers, he would ask him if the abolition 
of flogging in the Army proceeded from 
them or from the Horse Guards? Was it 
not resisted year after in that House by 
Members connected with the military pro- 
fession? Had it not been for a civilian, 
his hon. Friend the Member for Montrose 
—and this was among the thousand and 
one good things he had done—that system 
of punishment would have been existing in 
the Army at this moment. There could 
not be the slightest doubt that flogging 
would have been continued. The hon. 
and gallant Member then referred to the 
number of officers in the Army; and in the 
very next sentence misrepresented his hon. 
Friend the Member for the West Riding, 
with regard to the views expressed to him 
by an officer in the Austrian service. He 
sid his hon. Friend had compared the 
Austrian and the British Army—and then 
he turned round and said, he would com- 
pare the British Army either with that of 
Austria or Prussia. Very well ; but let 
the hon. and gallant Member recollect that 
nearly the whole system adopted in the 
British Army had been stolen from the 
Prussian service. The whole of the in- 
fantry manceuvre had been taken from the 
Prussian system. The hon. and gallant 
Gentleman should have taken pains to ac- 
quaint himself with this fact, and not mis- 
represented his hon. Friend the Member 
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for the West Riding under the plea of 
being a true friend to the British Army. 
To return, however, to the hon. and gal- 
lant Member’s argument as to the number 
of officers. Most undoubtedly he had 
made an unintentional misrepresentation 
on this subject. The Army, he said, was 
under-officered. But he forgot to tell the 
House that the troops which he alleged to 
be under-officered were not the Queen’s, 
but the East India Company’s. The com- 
plaint was made, not as to the Queen’s, 
but as to the Company’s troops ; and the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman knew it well. 
The troops in the Company’s service were 
certainly disgracefully managed, because 
they were under-officered ; and he thought 
he was justified in this assertion after the 
recent general order of Sir Charles Napier, 
in which he exposed the way in which 
some regiments had been handled. He 
(Mr. Osborne) was not content to rest this 
question entirely upon the colonial part of 
the argument. It had been said by his 
hon. Friend the Member for Montrose that 
there was something in the Ministerial 
benches which seemed to contaminate those 
who sat upon them. Te did not hold that 
to be the case ; but he believed there was 
a power independent of them, which hin- 
dered any set of men, be they Whig or 
Tory, from carrying out the principles they 
were accustomed to hold on the other side 
of the House. That power he believed to 
be what was called the ‘‘ Horse Guards.” 
The noble Lord the First Minister, with 
the best intentions, and the Secretary at 
War, with the best knowledge, as to the 
plans which would effect a remedy, would 
never be allowed to carry them out whilst 
the Army was governed upon the system 
that prevailed at the Horse Guards. It 
was perfectly possible to have increased 
efficiency with diminished expenditure. In 
the year 1837 a commission sat upon 
this subject; and he would now ven- 
ture to ask why the recommendations con- 
tained in the report of that commissioti had 
not been carried out? There was no use 
nibbling at regiments, or reducing 3,000 
men here, and 4,000 there. They must 
begin at the fountain-head; for, until the 
whole system was altered, it was idle to 
think of economy. How was the Army 
managed? It was managed by three dif- 
ferent departments. There was the Horse 
Guards for the infantry and the cavalry; 
the Ordnance; and the Commissariat, 
which was under the Treasury. Now, he 
wanted to know why these departments 
could not be consolidated, put under one 
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head, and carried on by a Minister of War 
having a seat in the Cabinet, and in that 
House? This very system had been re- 
commended by the Commission which sat 
in 1837; and the noble Lord the First 
Lord of the Treasury, the late Earl Grey, 
Sir James Graham, and other distinguish- 
ed individuals, urged its appointment im- 
mediately. It was evident that it would 
produce great economy; and why it had 
not been adopted he could not tell, except 
that the Horse Guards stood in the way. 
The Secretary at War, whose statement 
he was glad to hear, for its clearness, was 
only financial secretary at the Horse 
Guards, and he had no power to carry out 
anything but what he was told; therefore 
it would be unfair to fall upon him for any 
shortcomings. The fault was not in him 
but in the system; and so long as the pre- 
sent system was kept up, he held that, 
with all deference to the hon. Member for 
Reading, who was so enamoured with the 
novel manner in which the estimates were 
drawn up—though it was precisely the 
same as had been in use for 30 or 40 
years past—so long would there be pro- 
fuse expenditure. At the same time, he 
(Mr. Osborne) must find fault with two as- 
sertions of his hon. Friend the Member 
for the West Riding. One of them, in- 
deed, had no foundation in fact, though he 
believed his hon. Friend had no motive in 
making it but that of a sincere desire for 
the public good. The Army, said his 
hon. Friend, was kept up for the benefit of 
the scions of the aristocracy. He differed 
with his hon Friend. [ Mr. CoppeEn said, 
he had never said so; it was the Liverpool 
Financial Reform Association.] The Li- 
verpool Financial Reform Association had 
published several interesting tracts, which 
he had read; and he could assure them 
that, having taken great pains to inquire 
into this subject, they were completely 
mistaken. He had even gone into the 
pedigree of the officers of regiments, and 
he had found, upon careful investigation, 
that the great proportion of officers in one 
branch of the service—namely, the heavy 
dragoons—were generally the sons of capi- 
talists and gentlemen who had made their 
money fairly and henestly in their different 
occupations. He found, also, that the 
great proportion of infantry officers were 
the sons of very poor men, who entertéd 
the Army as a profession; and it was only 
in two exceptional regiments, which were 
not the working branch of the service, 
that it was otherwise. It might be, there- 
fore, that, in some cases, the working of 
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the system was as had been described, but 
in the great majority of cases it had been 
misrepresented. But his hon. Friend Was 
perfectly justified in the second assertion 
he had made, namely, that there Was a 
great dispropertion of officers to mey, 
Then the Secretary at War pointed to 
America, and the proportion of officers t 
men there. He (Mr. Osborne) wondered 
nobody had got up and expressed their 
astonishment at this reference; for, if 4 
real comparison was wanted, the right 
hon. Gentleman should not have gone to 
America, but to the continental nations, 
For an army of 100,000 men, we had no 
less than 9 field-marshals, 58 full generals, 
57 lieutenant-generals, and 174 major- 
generals—a staff much greater than was 
maintained for an army of 450,000 French. 
men; and let it be remembered that the 
French were obliged, out of theirs, to sup. 
ply a staff for 500,000 National Guards, 
But here the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Glasgow came in his new character of 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and would 
not allow the House to make any redu- 
tion, because, he said, the French army 
cost double the amount of ours. This was 
said amidst loud eries of ‘‘ Hear, hear!” 
from the opposite side. But the hon. 
Gentleman omitted to state a material 
point, namely, that the French army was 
quadruple ours, and that in the French 
estimates the whole of the Ordnance was 
included. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Seeretary at War had only casually alluded 
to the clothing establishment of the Army. 
He (Mr. Osborne) was not going to enter 
into any diatribes about the clothing; but 
he thought that, before the hon. Member 
for Reading felt satisfied with the esti- 
mates, it would be well if he had inquired 
whether a saving could not be made by 
putting this establishment upon a different 
footing. 147 colonels, who had regiments, 
had 90,000. for clothing; and the sum 
allowed each general officer for an infantry 
regiment was 1,840/., whilst his annual 
expenditure for clothing was 1,0661. What 
became of the odd 800/.? It went into 
the general’s pocket. He had no objec- 
tion to that; but he maintained it would 
be much better to give an annual payment 
to deserving men who had got regiments, 
than to place their emoluments upot sueh 
a footing, for they would be better satisfied 
on the one hand, whilst 40,0001. a year 
would be saved by the clothing being taken 
out of their hands. A private of the line, 
he found, cost in clothing 2l. 6s. per 
annum; a foot guard, 31. 15s.; a private 
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in the cavalry of the line, 4l.; in the Blues, 
¢], 4s.; and in the Life Guards, 87. 13s. 3d. 
Thus the cost of the Life Guards was more 
than double that of a private in the cavalry 
of the line. This was enormous. He 
trusted, then, that they would not much 
longer be encumbered with the cuirass into 
which they were put, and in which, if 
they were called out, they would never 
be able to strike a blow, nor with those 
enormous boots in which, large as the 
men were, they seemed to be lost. What 
was the cost of clothing for the French 
and Prussian armies? In 1847, the cost 
of 370,125 French troops, including tent 
equipments, was 464,000/., being 1/. 13s. 
2d, per man; in Prussia it was 11.158. 10d. 
rman. But in this country the cost was 
3l. per man, just double those of Prussia 
or France. Something must be wrong in 
our system; and he was sure that so long 
as the clothing of regiments was in the 
hands of colonels, so long would this evil 
prevail, and so long would they be ex- 
posed to detraction for what they could not 
help. If, then, the Secretary at War 
had any influence at the Horse Guards 
(which he did not believe), he entreated 
him to put the clothing establishment of the 
Army upon a different footing. The hon. 
and gallant Gentleman the Member for 
Chippenham had referred, as he had al- 
ready said, to the proportion of officers in 
the British Army; but his hon. Friend the 
Member for the West Riding had not 
made the statement imputed to him. His 
hon. Friend said he had spoken to a dis- 
tingushed Austrian cavalry officer—that he 
had gone over the different regiments, and 
found the proportion of officers to men 
double in the cavalry regiments to the 
infantry, and double what they were 
in the Austrian service. It was new to 
him (Mr. Osborne) to hear the Austrian 
and Prussian cavalry underrated; and if 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman had had 
an opportunity of seeing them, he would 
have seen that we took pattern by them 
every day. But what was the system as to 
oureavalry ? Exclusive of the Household 
Brigade we had 23 regiments of cavalry. 
The first Dragoon Guards had two extra 
troops, and it consisted of 361 horses, and 
S11 men of all ranks; the 22 other regi- 
ments had 271 horses and 387 men each. 
There were 33 commissioned officers in the 
st Dragoon Guards, and 27 in the others; 
and the non-commissioned officers were 40 
i the first, and 32 in the remainder. 
here was one officer to seven on dis- 
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mounted parade, and one to six on mounted 
parade. The Prussian regiments num- 
bered 1,400 men, and one officer was suf- 
ficient for 40 men. Now, he wanted to 
know whether we could not put our cavalry 
upon an efficient footing without so enor- 
mous a staff? Why, instead of having 
these skeleton regiments, should they not 
get rid of the staff, and make the regi- 
ments real and effective? He came now 
to the question of agency. Why should it 
be continued at an expense of 30,0001. a 
year? There was no such thing in India; 
and he could see no benefit in it here. He 
suggested that saving might be made by 
employing half-pay officers as quarter- 
masters and adjutants. By a return he 
moved for the other day, he found that 
one man, a clerk, after forty years’ ser- 
vice, had retired upon a pension of 700U. 
a year: but many officers of high rank, 
after having seen hard service for forty 
years, and spending 7,0001. in the profes- 
sion, would only get 4001. This he sub- 
mitted was not right, whilst by placing the 
establishment upon a different footing, 
economy would be promoted. It had been 
said that the commercial principle did not 
apply in the Army. His right hon. Friend 
forgot that no officer obtained any step in 
rank for the regulation price; that he was 
frequently charged 2,000/. or 3,0001. above 
it for his commission. No officer (and the 
Horse Guards winked at it, and his right 
hon. Friend winked at it too) could hope to 
obtain a step in the service without paying 
heavily through the nose for it. Some al- 
lusion had been made to education in the 
Army. He rejoiced that some steps had 
been taken upon that subject; but he 
thought it would hereafter become a grave 
question for that House, when they had 
got a highly educated body of men, whe- 
ther their eyes would not be open to the 
impolitic way in which commissions were 
given or purchased. It was all very well 
to talk about education; but in proportion 
as the Army was educated, they would be- 
gin to reason, that there was no reason 
why a greater proportion should not be 
eligible for commissions, or any why the 
bad system of purchase should not be con- 
tinued. It might be said, ‘‘ Let well alone.” 
That was said by all Governments; but 
with respect to the Army hemaintained that 
by cutting down the Ordnance and putting 
the whole Army under one responsible 
Minister, a saving of 500,000/. might be 
effected. Certainly he never expected it 
to be done; but, as it might be effected, 
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he should give his support to his hon. 
Friend the Member for Montrose. 

Mr. STANFORD, in explanation, said, 
his argument with regard to the estimates 
was that they were so intelligible that any 
person who read them might know how 
every shilling was expended. The hon. 
Gentleman had been pleased to indulge in 
insinuations that there was some particular 
reason for his (Mr. Stanford’s) having left 
the parochial vestry alluded to. The hon. 
Gentleman was mistaken. 

Mr. OSBORNE assured the hon. Gen- 
tleman that he was not aware of the fact 
that he had been a vestryman until he was 
about to address the House. 

CotoneL CHATTERTON said: I think, 
Sir, we are all under very great obligations 
to our right hon. Friend the Secretary at 
War, for the clear, admirable, and lucid 
manner in which he has not only explained, 
but drawn up those estimates. The only 
fault I find with them is the fact of their 
being formed on a plan far too economical, 
nay, almost parsimonious; and I hope my 
right hon. Friend will excuse me, when I 
express my surprise that he could come 
down to this House and ask for the redue- 
tion of a single man, if he had the well- 
being and interest of that most deserving 
arm of the British Army, the infantry, at 
heart. Hon. Members of this House little 
know the hardships and endurances of 
these men; they are, I may say, almost 
expatriated. A regiment returns from 
foreign service, and when again recruited, 
I will not say thoroughly disciplined, they 
are, at the interval of four years, again 
ordered for foreign service, and this is all 
owing to the paucity of the establishment 
of our Army for the different reliefs for 
foreign service. I greatly regretted to see 
a diminution of 1,000/. in that part of the 
estimate which regards gratuities and 
medals to soldiers for long and meritorious 
services. That system of reward has 
been found most efficacious, and should be 
largely encouraged. 
see so small a sum demanded for rewards 
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and medals to deserving and meritorious | 
From the parsi- | 


soldiers while serving. 
mony of this grant, commanding officers 
are often placed in much embarrassment, 
as I was upon one occasion myself, when 
in command of the Royal Irish Dragoon 
Guards, from having two most meritorious 
and excellent men to discharge, and could 
only award one medal. I trust my right 
hon. Friend will exeuse my calling his at- 
tention to those points, as well as to the 
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great and manifest injustice of taking away 
the good-conduct pay from sergeants when 
they are promoted to that rank, after hay. 
ing so well earned these distinctions while 
serving in the lower grades. I assure my 
right hon. Friend, the soldiers of the 
Army are justly proud of the distinctions 
bestowed upon them by their Sovereign, 
when they have with them the conscious 
fecling of having deserved them. It gra. 
tified me to hear that the attention of my 
right hon. Friend had been ealled to the 
military prisons. I have long thought 
the comforts of those confined were far too 
much attended to, in fact they were far 
better off as to lodging and food than 
good soldiers in barracks; and I quite ap- 
prove of the system of altering night. 
sleeping on guard-beds, which my right 
hon. Friend tells the House he has intro. 
duced. I am glad to express a similar 
gratification with the hon. Member for 
Montrose, that that debasing and crue 
punishment, flogging, is fast falling into 
disuse in the Army; but I cannot agree 
with him that purchase should be discon- 
tinued in the Army, for I would ask him 
how could a man, however deserving, but 
who had risen from the ranks, be able to 
bear the expense of horses and equip- 
ments in the cavalry service, unless the 
hon. Gentleman will allow them to come 
down to this House for a supply? I shall 
conclude with one remark, and that a re- 
gret that I cannot compliment my hon. 
Friend the Member for Middlesex upon 
the knowledge he has shown of cavalry 
tactics; but I could not expect much, as I 
dare imagine he has obtained his diploma 
from that gay military school where he was 
performing the important duty of aide-de- 
camp to his Excellency the Lord Lieuten- 
ant of Ireland. 

Mr. MUNTZ said, that he felt the same 
difficulty with respect to the Amendment 


| of the hon. Member for Montrose that he 


did on a previous evening with respect to 
the Amendment of the hon. Member for 
the West Riding. Both were abstract 
questions, and he did not see how they 
were to be carried out; but, in the mean- 
time, he felt that he might be giving 4 


| vote which would imprudently reduce the 


military power of the country. He agreed 
with the hon. Baronet the Member for 
Southwark in regarding the question as & 
colonial one, because one half of the men 
required were needed for the colonial ser- 
vice. The question then was—lIs = 
House prepared to give up the colonies: 
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“No, no!”’] His opinion was that the 
yisest course would be to give up the co- 
inies altogether, looking at the present 
gate of the commercial interest. Ie 
knew of no advantage which the colonies 
wnferred which would not be derived if 
they were left to themselves; and therefore 
he would say, that the honest, the wise, 
the expedient plan would be to say to the 
colonies, “If you wish to leave us, we 
call be extremely obliged to you. We 
are not at liberty to discharge you because 
yeencouraged emigration; we are bound 
in consequence to support you; but so 
son as you feel that you are able to do 
for yourselves, we shall be glad to relin- 
quish our control.”” If this step be taken, 
(anada and some of the other colonies, 
which were able to stand on their own bot- 
tom, might avail themselves of the offer, 
and thus relieve the mother country of the 
expense which she had now to bear in pro- 
tecting those who were perfectly able and 
villing to protect themselves. As matters 
stood, he did not like to vote for an abstract 
proposition, and he should, therefore, vote 
for the Ministerial proposal. 

Coroxe,n SIBTHORP said, he certainly 
should support the Government ; and if the 
Government had found it necessary to ask 
fran augmentation of the Army, he should 
have supported it; Cavendo tutus was his 
motto. 

CotoneL REID observed, that the Se- 
cretary at War had announced that in the 
course of a short time officers would be 
subjected to an examination previous to 
promotion. He hoped the right hon. Gen- 
tleman was prepared to state what that 
examination was, for if it were in any de- 
gree similar to that lately adopted before 
the admission of officers into the service, 
he should oppose it in every way. If offi- 
cers who had served their country, and 
perhaps been before the enemy, were to 
be subjected to a sort of schoolmaster’s 
examination, and their title to promotion 
to be determined by the extent of their 
knowledge in Cocker and Bonnycastle, he 
begged to say that he believed great dis- 
gust would be occasioned. For his own 
part, rather than be subjected to an ex- 
amination in algebra, logarithms, and other 
such merely scholastic matters, he would 
throw up his commission. If the Govern- 
ment were to introduce a system of purely 
Voluntary examination in engineering, mili- 
tary history, and other professional know- 
ledge, this might operate as a beneficial 
ieentive to military students. The hon. 
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Member for Dumfries had said on a former 
occasion, that the British Army was noto- 
riously the most unintellectual army in 
Europe. [Mr. Ewart: No, no!] He be- 
lieved those were the very words the hon. 
Gentleman used; but he (Colonel Reid) did 
not know what means the hon. Member 
had of forming an opinion on the subject, 
for the Commander-in-chief himself had 
no means of ascertaining the intellectual 
qualifications of the men engaged in the 
service. He (Colonel Reid) believed, how- 
ever, that if some incentives in the way of 
promotion were held out, officers would feel 
that their success depended in some measure 
upon their own exertions, and would apply 
themselves to professional studies. 

Mr. COBDEN said, he found that of 
the proposed reduction of 4,426 men, 
2,230 had been transferred to India, leav- 
ing only an actual reduction of 1,896. 
But what he rose to call attention to parti- 
cularly was that of the 128 officers charged 
less to us, 96 had been sent to India, leav- 
iug only a decrease of officers to our charge 
of 32; and, that even that decrease con- 
sisted entirely of adjutants, quarter-mas- 
ters, and surgeons. Looking down the 
lists for 1849 and 1850, of officers of all 
ranks, they would find that of all ranks, 
down to that of lieutenant and ensign, 
there was last year, 5,103, and this year, 
5,105, proving the fact he had just stated. 
They drafted off the rank and file, but did 
not reduce the officers. A great deal had 
been said respecting the necessity of keep- 
ing up a military force for the colonies. 
He considered that all depended on the 
course we intended to take respecting the 
colonies; and if ever there was a time when 
that question ought to be decided, it was 
the present. The hon. Member for Bir- 
mingham found a difficulty in supporting 
the Motion of his hon. Friend, because that 
question was unsettled. But how were 
they to settle it, unless by a vote such as 
they were now asked to give? They had 
nothing to do with the framing of the esti- 
mates, and had no knowledge of, or power 
over them, until presented in that House. 
If they did not deal with them now, they 
could not do so hereafter. No other op- 

ortunity could offer itself for reducing 
the 6,000,000/. demanded for the support 
of the Army. If they voted the number of 
men demanded, they would in effect be 
voting the amount of money demanded; 
therefore, when hon. Gentlemen voted for 
the proposed number of men, they voted 
against any reduction of expenditure. The 
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hon. Member for West Surrey was to make | economy to the degrading position in whieh 
a Motion to-morrow evening for a reduc-| they had been placed. 
tion of expenditure; but if the present! Sim W. MOLESWORTH wished to ¢. 
vote was agreed to, it would be useless as | plain, as he appeared to have been misyp. 
regarded the Army, as the question would | derstood, that he had said that they could 
have been decided. He considered that! not reduce the force at home without firs; 
we ought at once to determine our colo-| reducing the force in the colonies, but hp 
nial policy. We were going to give to | had confined his remarks to the reduetioy 
our Australian colonies and New Zealand which he thought could be made in the ¢9. 
absolute power and control over all those | lonies. 
vast and fertile lands which we called ours,! Cotonen DUNNE considered it neces. 
and would it not be well to insert a clause | sary, although the cavalry regiments wer 
in the Act to the effect that we should call | numerically weak, to keep up a large prv- 
upon those colonies to pay the expense of | portion of officers to form a nucleus for ¢. 
their own police and other establishments ? | tablishing an efficient cavalry force in case 
He maintained that the House was not in| of necessity. Cavalry officers required 
a position to pass this vote, and that if|much more experience than infantry off. 
they did they could not carry out those | cers, and ought to be brought up to the 
principles of retrenchment for which the | service from their earliest youth. He be. 
hon. Member for West Surrey was about lieved that the Austrian cavalry was under. 
to contend. | officered, and that this had been found in 
Lorp J. MANNERS did not agree with | late wars; and, in his opinion, the British 
the hon. Member for the West Riding that | Army was not over-officered if they wished 
the speech of the hon. Member for South- | to have the means of increasing their force 
wark justified his vote for the Amendment | on any emergency. It had been stated 
of the hon. Gentleman the Member for | that the British forces in the colonies 
Montrose. The hon. Member for South-| were more than sufficient for their de- 
wark had said that they might reduce the | fence, but from his own experience on 
force by striking off 1,000 men here, and | foreign service, he could contradict that 
1,000 men there, and by diminishing by | assertion. At Gibraltar and Malta, for 
one-half the foree maintained in New Zea- | instance, the troops were frequently much 
land; but he did not give any proof that | harassed by their duties, especially when 
such a course was practical or prudent. | sickness prevailed. In the Ionian Islands, 
That hon. Gentleman came to the conclusion | also, our forces were perfectly insufficient 
that 7,500 men might be safely subtracted | for the proper performance of the neces- 
from the vote proposed by the Government. | sary duties. With regard to the system of 
The hon. Member for Montrose, however, | education proposed to be established, he 
proposed to strike off, not 7,500, but believed there was a strong feeling in the 
10,000 men; and therefore he (Lord J.| Army that it would be most beneficial. He 
Manners) considered that the speech of! could assure the gallant Officer the Mem- 
the hon. Member for Southwark did not! ber for Windsor, that the professional edu- 
justify the conclusions of the hon. Member | cation, even of cavalry officers, was insufi- 
for the West Riding. He (Lord J. Man-| cient, and that, if they wished to increase 
ners) would not enter into the various | the efficiency of the Army, it was absolutely 
matters which had been discussed; but as| necessary that that education should be 
the hon. Member for Middlesex had cur-| still further extended. 
sorily referred to the subject of army cloth-| Mr. V. SMITH agreed with the hon. 
ing, he would express his earnest hope that} Members for Southwark and the West 
care would be taken in future by those| Riding on the necessity of reducing the 
whose duty it was to provide clothing for | military force in the colonies; but he was 
the troops to prevent the recurrence of | not prepared to support the Motion of the 
those disgraceful proceedings, the disclo-| hon. Member for Montrose, because there 
sure of which had startled the country last | were no meaus upon the estimates of put- 
autumn. He hoped that in future the| ting a veto on the number of troops sent 
Army would be clothed upon principles of | to the colonies, and therefore the object of 
something like common justice and hu-| his vote might be misunderstood. He h 
manity, and that, whatever system might} been glad to hear the Secretary at War 
be adopted, they would not have it on their| say that he was prepared to reduce the 
Parliamentary conscience that the unfor-| number of troops in the colonies. The 
tunate men had been reduced by a pitiful | noble Lord at the head of the Government 
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id made a similar declaration; and the 
noble Barl the Secretary for the Colonies 
iad stated before the Ordnance Committee 
ist year that he had written to one colony 
the Cape of Good Hope—to say that 
hecolonists must in future depend entirely 
ion themselves for their defence: and he 
(Mr, V. Smith) understood the noble Earl 
osay that he was prepared to pursue the 
ame course in other cases. He (Mr. V. 
Smith) was of opinion that our troops 
ought to be entirely withdrawn from some 
of the colonies, and that the colonists 
should be left to provide for their own de- 
fnee. The Kafir war had been terminated 
at much less cost than would otherwise 
have been the ease, because when that war 
broke out there was but a small British 
foreein the colony, and the colonists readily 
came forward and enrolled themselves as 
volunteers, which they would not have done 
if they had had a large body of the Queen’s 
troops to depend upon. He agreed that 
the present was as suitable an opportunity 
a was likely to occur for reducing the co- 
lnial expenditure of this country, for when 
they were giving self-government to the 
cllonies they might tell them that with 
the art of self-government they must also 
learn the art of self-defence. He hoped 
the noble Lord at the head of the Govern- 
ment would be prepared to carry out the 
policy intimated by Earl Grey before the 
Committee last year, and that he would 
reduee considerably the forces employed in 
the colonies, if he did not entirely with- 
draw them. He(Mr. V. Smith) would ask 
the Committee to look at the danger in- 
curred from maintaining a British army in 
Canada. His noble Friend at the head of 
the Government had said a short time ago 
that he was not prepared to consent to the 
annexation of Canada to the United States; 
but suppose a strong desire to exist on the 
part of the Canadian people to annex them- 
selves to the United States, the moment 
such @ notion was expressed, the British 
forees in Canada would act, and _ this 
country would be involved in a war from 
vhich extrication might be most difficult. 
Although he considered it desirable that 
what the Legislature of this kingdom in- 
tended to do with regard to colonial ex- 
penditure should be clearly known, he did 
uot think the present occasion was well 
chosen for eliciting their opinion on that 
subject. He regarded it rather as a ques- 
ton of policy than as one of economy in the 
estimates. Whatever might be the effect 
of free trade and the repeal of the naviga- 
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tion laws in this country, it had no doubt 
produced a great change in our colonial 
policy, and had completely altered our re- 
lations with our colonies; and he thought 
that now, in entering upon a new line of 
policy with regard to the colonies, that 
policy ought to be certain, clear, and defi- 
nite, that we might know what to expect 
from the colonies, and that they might 
know what to expect from us, that when 
separated—if hereafter we were to be se- 
parated—we might separate upon amicable 
terms. 

Mr. REYNOLDS regretted, that though 
he was friendly to every practical effort 
for the reduction of the public expenditure, 
ho could not support the Motion of the hon. 
Member for Montrose. The hon. and mi- 
litary Member for Chippenham had said 
they ought to maintain the army in Ireland 
from compassion to the impoverished peo- 
ple. That certainly seemed to be a new 
doctrine for the maintenance of a military 
force. The hon. Member for Birmingham 
had said this was a colonial question. It 
might be so in distant colonies, but in Ire- 
land it appeared to him to be a Church 
question—an ecclesiastical question; and 
it was quite clear that the ‘‘ church mili- 
tant’ in that country was supported by 
that establishment from which it took the 
designation. It struck him that they 
might trace in Ireland some connexion be- 
tween the tent and the tabernacle. They 
had in that country 22,000 regular troops, 
10,000 enrolled pensioners, and 12,000 
constabulary, making a total force of 44,000 
men. These troops were in Ireland for the 
purpose of forcing upon the people institu- 
tions to which they were adverse. He 
would wish to see the whole of the British 
army, if possible, quartered in Ireland, be- 
eause the expenditure would benefit the 
country. He was the more anxious that 
this should take place, because his hon. 
Friend the Member for Montrose was de- 
termined to add a last blow, by abolishing 
the Irish Viceroyalty, in order to effect a 
saving of some 60,0001. a year, which was 
not more than a farthing a piece for 
the whole population of the united king- 
dom. If, instead of this Amendment, 
there had been a Motion made to abolish 
the temporalities of the Church in Ireland— 
[‘* Question !’’]—and thereupon to reduce 
the military there by 10,000 men, it would 
have been a more practical proposition, 
and more likely to receive support out of 
doors. But he was compelled, with deep 
regret, to vote against this Amendment. 
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He believed, if the nuisance of the Irish}! Lorp J. RUSSELL: Sir, I shall ny 
Church were abated, the troops might be | at present enter on the question whether 


withdrawn; and, at the risk of exciting a | there should be a reduction of 10,000 men 


laugh, he would state that as he had sworn | beyond the reduction of 4,000 proposed by 


as a Roman Catholic not to employ his 
power to weaken the Protestant Church in 
Ireland, he could not vote for this Motion. 

Mr. AtperMan SIDNEY thought it 
right, as other hon. Members had done, to 
give a reason for his vote on this occasion. 
He was a decided friend to retrenchment 
and economy, and he did not know how it 
was possible for the Government to re- 
trench, unless the House was prepared to 
support retrenchment. He had heard no 
answer given to that part of the speech of 
the hon. Member for Montrose, wherein 





he stated that in the years 1833, 1834, 
1835, and 1836, we had only 80,000) 
troops for England and Ireland; and he | 
was at a loss to know why it was consider- | 
ed necessary that there should be 20,000 | 
more now. He wished to be consistent in | 
that House. It was his intention to vote 
to-morrow night for the Motion of the hon. 
Member for West Surrey; and he did so, 
because he believed that the course of le- 
gislation for several years had been to} 
diminish the cost of articles of consump- | 
tion, and that the power of paying taxes 
had been materially diminished by free 
trade. He did not agree with the hon. 
Member for Reading, when he said that a 
military force was wanted to keep down a} 
vagrant and discontented population. He 
thought it was an insult to them, as citi- 
zens, to say that they required any mili- 
tary force whatever to keep down the po- 
pulation either in the metropolis or in 
great provincial towns—such as Manches- 
ter, Birmingham, and Leeds. In 1848, | 
what was the feeling of the metropolis ? 
When there was danger, all classes enrolled 
themselves on the side of peace and order. 
There was one fallacy which he had heard 
stated by the hon. and gallant Member for 
Chippenham, that the forces required for 
the colonies were required mainly for the 
manufactures and commerce of the country. 
Now, so far as he was able to gather the 
sentiments of the manufacturing and com- | 
mercial interests, he believed that manu- 
facturing and commercial men were of 
opinion that the Legislature would promote 
the interests of commerce and manufac. | 
ture much more by wise and economic | 


Her Majesty’s Government, but there is 
one part of the speech of my right hon, 
Friend the Member for Northampton which 
seems to me to require some notice, As] 
understand my right hon. Friend, he is dis. 
posed to lay down the principle, that as the 
colonies are to have representative or 
self-government, and as we have adopted 
the policy of free trade, that, therefore, the 
colonies are to be told that they are to 
rely totally on their own resources for self. 
defence. Now if my right hon. Friend 
asks me to give my assent to that doctrine 
as a general principle, I must say that 
am totally opposed to it. I am entirely 
against any excessive or unnecessary force 
being kept up in any of our colonies, as | 
would be against any unnecessary and su- 
perfluous force being kept up in the united 
kingdom ; but, at the same time, I do not 
think the colonists should be told that, 
under all circumstances, they are to rely in 
future entirely on their own resources, 
Now I think the principle ought to be to 
suit your force for eack. colony according 
to the circumstances of the times in which 
that force is to be employed. With regard 


| to our military fortresses, it has been stated, 


and I think hardly denied by anybody, that 
the forces at Gibraltar and Malta are hardly 
sufficient for the garrison duties in those 
places. Then, with regard to some of our 
colonies, we have made very considerable 
reductions in the forces kept up. In 
Jamaica and the West Indies generally the 
force is now upwards of 4,500 men less 
than in 1835. In Australia we have lately 
made a very considerable reduction, as the 
force, which was 4,000 men, is now reduced 
to 2,629, making a reduction of 1,380 
men. I think, when circumstances show 
that such reduction can be made, it is wise 
and proper to make it: but in other cases 
there is often a necessity of sending addi- 
tional forces, and in such cases it is per- 
fectly obvious that we ought to be ready to 
send them, and not to desert the colonists, 
and leave them to rely solely on their own 
resources. With regard to such fortified 
places as may be in the colonies, I should 
be also sorry to leave them to the forces 
that might be raised by the colony. With 


measures than by keeping up the present | regard to Quebec, for instance, I should be 
amount of taxation, and that the safety | sorry to see all the regular forees taken 
of the country might be securely left to| altogether away from it, and the Legisla- 
the loyalty of the people. tive Council left to provide entirely for its 
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defence. Without entering into the other | was the value of those colonies ; for if they 
questions that have been mooted to-night, | were not worth anything, why keep them? 
| must therefore decline to agree to the | Canada had been referred to; and it was 
eneral principle of my right hon. Friend. | said there had been an increase of 14,000 
‘At the same time, if a good cause be shown in our military force on account of Canada; 
for reduction in any particular colony, I | and we constantly kept there an amount 
am ready to agree in such reduction, | of force nearly equal to the whole peace 
though I cannot agree to the general prin- | establishment of the United States. The 
ciple that under no circumstances are the | naval and military expense of Canada was 
colonists to have any assistance from us. | estimated at one million per annum; we 
Mr. V. SMITH explained. He had also paid the Canadians about 15s. per 
alluded to the adoption of free trade merely | load more for their timber than we paid 
incidentally, and in support of his view | to other countries, which amounted to 
vith regard to leaving the colonies to main- | 1,700,000/. a year; making a total of 
tain their own forces. He should beg to | 2,700,000/. What did we get in exchange 
refer to a despatch of Earl Grey to Sir | for this? According to the last returns, 
Harry Smith, in which he told him to tell | the exports to Canada in 1848 did not 
the colonists that in case of any future war | amount to 2,000,000/.; and for the last 
with the natives, like the last Kafir war, | seven years the average had been less than 
the colonists should have to depend on} 2,500,000/.; and for that we incurred an 
themselves. expense of 2,700,000/. per annum. Ca- 
Lorp J. RUSSELL said, that when | nada had self-government. We had given 
his noble Friend wrote to the Cape that, | her possession of all her lands: we could 
incase of a future Kafir war, they must | not dispose of a yard of land in that colo- 
provide their own defence, he did not think | ny. What, then, had we in Canada? No 
his noble Friend meant to imply that the | power whatever, except the luxury of put- 
colonists were not to use Her Majesty’s | ting a veto upon any act of the legislature; 
troops, but merely that they were not to | and for this we sacrificed the whole amount 
rely on fresh expenses being paid for them. | of our exports to Canada. It was utterly 
The matter, he thought, rather confirmed | impossible this question could long remain 
him in saying that each case must depend | in its present state. Canada must pay all 
mits own merits. But taking the colony | her expenses, or she was a worthless pos- 
of New Zealand, which had not at present | session. It was a great error to give away 
a constitutional government, and suppos- | the Crown lands for nothing. He should 
ing that if within the next two years it re-| move a clause in the Australian Colonies 
ceived a representative constitution, he was | Government Bill, reserving all the Crown 
not prepared to say that they ought im- | lands till the colony agreed to pay its own 
mediately to withdraw their military forces | naval and military expenditure. 
from that colony. It was quite true that Sir J. B. WALSH said, he concurred 
wme of the North American States had | with the right hon. Member for Northamp- 
risen without any assistance from British | ton that it was premature to consider the 
troops; but in the early history of these | question in a colonial point of view, as our 
States did they not find instances where | colonies were now under a totally different 
the whole population of the colony was | system, and it was yet doubtful what form 
four times swept away by tribes of Indians, | our relations with the colonies could as- 
before the final settlement of the ecolony|sume. The hon. Member for the West 
took place? And seeing that in New Zea- | Riding had said that hon. Members who 
lnd there was a native population of | intended to vote with the hon. Member for 
100,000 men of a very warlike character, he | West Surrey would act inconsistently if 
should certainly be afraid to see a few Eng- | they voted against the Amendment of the 
lishmen left without protection among them, | hon. Member for Montrose. He denied 
& they also might be massacred as the | that; for the protectionists had never been 
American colonistshad been, and he did not | a popularity-hunting party; and while they 
think that, holding the position which he | were always anxious to support practical 
held, he would be doing his duty if he left} measures of retrenchment, they had a 
them exposed to such a danger. right to determine questions so vague and 
Mr. J.B. SMITH said, that England | general as that of the hon. Gentleman’s on 
vas the only country which paid the mili-| its merits. What were they to think of a 
lary, naval, and civil expenses of her colo-| measure supported by the hon. Member 
ues, It was an important question, what | for the West Riding, who at meetings out 
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of doors had used language calculated to 
endanger the peace of Europe? There 
had been one expression attributed in the 
papers to the hon. Member, in respect to 
the authenticity of which he had ever since 
felt an intense curiosity. He wanted to 
know whether the hon. Member for the 
West Riding, who, when it suited his pur- 
pose, could coo in dove-like notes of peace, 
had used the pacific phrase that he would 
**crumple up” the empire of Russia, Af- 
ter using that and similar language, cal- 
culated to aggravate the most military 
State in Europe, and set it against Eng- 
land, what did the hon. Member mean by 
coming there and asking the House to re- 
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the number of men was 81,000, while the 
estimates for the present year were 99,00) 
Besides the men voted in those years ye 
had now in artillery, marines, dockyard 
battalions, and Chelsea pensioners, an aj. 
dition of 40,000 bayonets to the military 
foree of 18343-5. If a large reduction of 
taxation were made, it could only be done 
by reducing the expenditure in the military, 
naval, and ordnance estimates. He was 
sorry to find that so few hon. Gentleme 
upon the opposite benches were likely ty 
vote for his Motion. But he had done his 
duty, and if the House were satisfied in the 
present state of the country to have 40,000 
men more than in 1835, he must leaye 


duce its armaments? The Emperor of 
Russia had certainly as much power to 
**erumple up”’ the hon. Member for the 
West Riding as he the Emperor of Russia. 
He did not deny that the hon. Member 
had power to crumple up the prosperity 
of a great empire. If the hon. Member 
would go to Russia and carry on such a 
political agitation there as he had in- 
flicted upon this country, he might accom- 
plish the crumpling up even of Russia. 
He should be very happy if the hon. Mem- 
ber would go and try the experiment. He 
hoped that, as far as practicable, the 
House would consent to economise the ex- 
penditure of the country; but as he be- 
lieved the economy proposed by the hon. 
Member for Montrose would prove danger- 
ous to our national safety and dignity, he 
should give his cordial support to the Go- 
vernment proposition. 

Mr. FOX MAULE begged to reply to 
the question asked by the hon. and gallant 
Member for Windsor, who had asked whe- 
ther there was to be a second examination 
before an officer arrived at the rank of 
captain, that he hoped to see such an ex- 
amination before long, although at present 
no such examination had been decided 





upon. He would repeat, that unless the 
officers of the Army kept pace with the 
men of the Army in increased intelligence, | 
it would go far to shake the discipline which 
it was necessary to maintain. With re- | 
spect to the remarks of the hon. Member | 
for Middlesex upon clothing, the subject | 
would be very fully examined by the Com- | 
mittee upstairs, and they would state in 
their report whether, in their opinion, the 
present system should be adhered to or al- 
tered. 

Mr. HUME said, the grounds for his 
Motion were few and simple. During the 


four years of 1833, 1834, 1835, and 1836, 


them to say so on a division. 


The Committee divided :—~ Ayes 5); 


Noes 223: Majority 173. 
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(arew, W. H. P. 
Carter, J. B. 
Chatterton, Col. 
Chichester, Lord J. L. 
cider, J .W. 

pristy, 9. 

poe hon. Sir G. 
Clive, hon. R, H, 
Clive, H. B 

Cocks, T. S 

Coke, hon. E. K. 

Cole, hon. H, A. 
Compton, H. C, 

Corry, rt. hon. H. L. 
Cowper, hon W. F. 
Crowder, R. B. 
Dawson, hon. T. V. 
Deedes, W. 

Denison, E. 

Denison, J. E. 

Dodd, G. 

Douglas, Sir C. KE. 
Douro, Marq. of 
Drummond, H. H. 
Duncombe, hon. O. 
Duneuft, J. 

Dundas, Adm. 

Dundas, rt. hon. Sir D. 
Dunne, Col, 

Ebrington, Visct, 
Edwards, H. 

Ellice, rt. hon. E. 
Elliot, hon. J. EB. 
Enfield, Viset, 


Ferguson, Sir R. A. 
Filmer, Sir E. 

Fitaroy, hon, TI, 
Foley, J. H. H. 
Forster, M. 

Fortescue, hon, J. W. 
For, R. M. 

Freestun, Col, 

French, F, 

Glyn, G. C. 

Goddard, A. L. 
Gooch, E. S, 

Gordon, Adm. 
Goulburn, rt. hon. H. 
Grace, 0. D, J. 
Greenall, G. 

Greene, 'T’, 

Grenfell, C. W. 

Grey, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Grey, R, W, 

Grogan, E, 

Grosvenor, Lord R. 
Grosvenor, Earl 
Guernsey, Lord 
Guest, Sir J, 

Gwyn, H, 

Hall, Col, 


Hallyburton, Lord J, F. 


Halsey, T. P 

Hamilton, G. A, 

Harris, hon. Capt. 
lastie, A, 

Hatehell, J. 

Hawes, B, 

jaye, rt. hon. W. G. 


Heathcoat, J. 
Ilenley, J. W. 
Herbert, H. A. 
Herbert, rt. hon. S. 
Herries, rt. hon. J. C. 
Heywood, J, 
Hildyard, R. C. 
Hildyard, T. B. T, 


Hobhouse, rt. hon. Sir J. 


Hobhouse, T. B. 
Hodges, T. L. 
Hodgson, W. L. 
Hollond, R. 

Hood, Sir A. 
Hotham, Lord 
Howard, Lord E. 
Howard, hon, C. W. G. 
Howard, P. H. 
Inglis, Sir R. H, 
Jermyn, Earl 
Jervis, Sir J. 
Jones, Capt. 
Kildare, Marq. of 
Labouchere, rt. hon, I, 
Lascelles, hon, W. S. 
Legh, G. C. 
Lemon, Sir C. 
Lennox, Lord A. G. 
Lewis, G. C. 
Lewisham, Visct. 
Lindsay, hon. Col. 
Loch, J. 

Lockhart, W. 
Lowther, H, 
Lygon, hon, Gen. 
Mackie, J. 
Mackinnon, W. A. 
M‘Gregor, J. 
Mahon, Visct. 
Manners, Lord J. 
Marshall, W. 
Maule, rt. hon. F. 
Maxwell, hon. J. P. 
Melgund, Visct. 
Monsell, W. 
Moore, G. I. 
Mulgrave, Earl of 
Muntz, G. F. 
Newry & Morne, Visct. 
Norreys, Sir D, J. 
O’Connell, M. 
Ogle, S. C. H, 
Ord, W. 

Owen, Sir J. 
Paget, Lord C, 
Paget, Lord G. 
Palmer, R. 
Palmerston, Vist. 
Parker, J. 

Patten, J. W. 
Pinney, W. 
Plowden, W. H. C. 
Plumptre, J. P. 
Power, Dr. 
Power, N. 
Rawdon, Col. 
Reid, Col. 

Renton, J. C. 
Reynolds, J. 
Ricardo, O. 

Rice, E. R. 

Rich, H. 

Romilly, Sir J. 
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Stephenson, R, 
Stuart, J. 

Talbot, J. H. 
Thompson, Ald. 
Townley, R. G. 
Townshend, Capt. 
Turner, G. J, 
Vane, Lord H. 
Verney, Sir H. 
Vesey, hon. T. 
Walpole, 8. H. 
Walsh, Sir J, B. 
Wellesley, Lord 0, 
Westhead, J. P. B. 
Williamson, Sir H. 
Wilson, J. 

Wilson, M. 
Wrightson, W. B, 
Wyld, J. 

Wyvill, M, 


Rushout, Capt. 

Russell, Lord J, 

Russell, F. C. H. 

Sadleir, J. 

Sandars, G. 

Sandars, J. 

Scrope, G. P, 

Seymer, H. K. 

Shafto, R. D. 

Sheil, rt. hon. R. L. 

Sibthorp, Col. 

Simeon, J. 

Smith, rt. hon. R. V. 

Smith, J. A. 

Smythe, hon. G. 

Smollett, A. 

Somers, J. P, 

Somerville, rt.hn. Sir W, 

Spearman, I. J. 

Spooner, R. 

Stanford, J. F. 

Stanley, E. 

Stanley, hon. E, H. Tufnell, H. 

Stansfield, W. R. C. Hill, Lord M. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 
Mr. FOX MAULE said, that as a Com- 

mittee were sitting upstairs on the Army 

Estimates, he would take a half vote on the 

next item. He therefore moved that a 

sum of 1,700,000/. on account be granted 

to Her Majesty to defray the charges and 
expenses of the land forces for the ensuing 
year. 

Mr. HUME said, that after the vote 
which the Committee had just come to, 
and the large majority against his Motion, 
he should take up their time unnecessarily 
if he did more than recommend the Go- 
vernment to take the subject of his Motion 
into their serious consideration. 

Mr. HERRIES thought that this repe- 
tition of the course pursued last year in 
taking votes on account, was liable in many 
respects to graye constitutional objections, 
and was a very inconyenient mode of de- 
spatching the public business. The House 
had no opportunity of discussing the pro- 
priety of this expenditure, or any part of 
the vote, for the first vote on account was 
taken without objection, and the other half 
was proceeded with at the close of the Ses- 
sion, when the public attention was no 
longer given to their proceedings, and 
when Ministers had the greatest facility 
for passing the rest of the vote. He doubt- 
ed whether the House were not by this 
course leaving too much to the Committee 
upstairs. Was there any probability that 
their investigations would lead to any ma- 
terial economising of the vote proposed ? 

Lorp J. RUSSELL quite agreed with 
the right hon, Member that if the course 
taken during this and the past year were 
adopted on every occasion, it would be very 
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objectionable; but these Committees had re- | 
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he meant the vote for making up the defigi 
ported from time to time, and it was con- of a former year. The vote for the defig. 


sidered desirable that the House should | ency of 1848-1849 amounted to the sum of 
have these reports before them before | 211,000/., by which in that year the e;. 
voting the money. The Estimates for the 
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| penditure had gone beyond the estimates, 
Navy and Ordnance were considered by | This the House was aware had occurred 
the Committee upstairs, and were then | on many previous occasions; and it would 
proceeded with in the ordinary manner; | perhaps, be recollected, that the late See. 
and with regard to the Army Estimates, | retary of the Admiralty stated last year 
the course taken last year upon the Navy | that the deficit was likely to be from 
and Ordnance votes would be adopted. 250,0002. to 260,000. It had not, how. 

Sm H. WILLOUGHBY asked why an| ever, reached that sum. He had always 
increase of 14,000. in the vote for the re- | been of opinion, on whatever side of the 
moval of the land forces should appear on | House he happened to be, that the mode 


the present estimates ? 

Mr. FOX MAULE said, that last year | 
the removal of troops did not take place as 
usual, from motives of economy; but as it 
would be extremely inconvenient to post- 
pone the usual general change of quarters 
for another year, that removal caused the 
increase alluded to. 

Vote agreed to. 


SUPPLY—NAVY ESTIMATES. 
Sir F. T. BARING rose to make his 
statement on the Navy Estimates, when— | 
Captain HARRIS objected to proceed | 
at so late an hour of the evening. | 





Lorp J. RUSSELL thought it would 
be a disappointment to the House if the 
financial statement were not made on Fri- | 
day; and if the Navy Estimates were not | 
taken that night, it would be impossible 
that it could be then made. 

Sir F. T. BARING said, he would only 
take a vote as to the number of men, and 
not for the wages. 

Captain HARRIS, with great deference 
to the right hon. Gentleman, must say that 
it was a very unusual course to go at once 
from one Committee to another. He would 
only say that by this proceeding he was de- 
barred from making a statement that he 
wished to make on the question ‘‘ that Mr. 
Speaker do leave the chair,’’ with reference 
to manning the Navy. 

Sm F. T. BARING then proceeded : 
The Vote which he had to propose to the 
Committee was a vote for fixing the num- 
ber of men at 39,000, and in doing so, he 
would, as was usual on such occasions, 
bring before them a statement of the 
general expenditure of the Naval Esti- 
mates. The first vote to which he had 
to allude was one that he should bring for- 
ward with the more regret if he did not 
entertain the hope that it would be the last 
vote of that character that the House of 
Commons would be called upon to make— 





of making up by the votes of a subsequent 
year the deficiency of former estimates 
was a most unfortunate course to pursue; 
but it was a course not uncommon of late 
years. One of the causes from which this 
arose was the insufficiency of the sum 
voted for the number of seamen borne, 
All who were on the Committee of 1848 
were aware that this unfortunate practice 
of exceeding the votes came on very gradu- 
ally, the evil being very small at first, but 
becoming serious and important in the 
end. The sum yoted for the number had 
been constantly below what was really em- 
ployed; besides which, it was well known 
that the vote for wages was at best but a 
very loose statement—merely an approxi- 
mate estimate—and that the mode in which 
the estimate was framed in later years 
was incorrect. It was also to be noted, 
that in 1848, when the estimates were pro- 
posed, the House having received them 
was so adverse to their passing that lower 
estimates were brought forward: the Go- 
vernment were anxious, as far as possible,to 
come within the lower estimates thus made; 
but it was found extremely difficult in s0 
short a time as was allowed them to re- 
duce the expenditure to the extent re- 
quired, and the result had been that the 
expenditure, though below the original es- 
timate, was not below the estimate subse- 
quently given in. These things would in 
some measure account for the deficiency 
now to be made up; but he was happy to 
say, that this course would not be pursued 
on a future occasion. He was able to state, 
that though there had been expenses they 
were not prepared for, yet there would be 
a surplus for the year 1849-50, such a 
would enable them to meet the deficien- 
cies of 1848-1849. He would now pro 
ceed with the general statement of the 
estimates. He gave for the effective ser 
vice for 1850-51 a sum of 4,325,0861. 
for the non-effective service, 1,388,637/.; 
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add to this, for the conveyance of troops, 
135,0007., and for the packet service 
764,2361., and they had a total of 
6,613,6591. As compared with 1849-50, 
the reduction in the effective service was 
406,9721.; non-effective service, 5,5331.; 
conveyance of troops, 11,5007.—in all, 
494,0051.: deducting 16,000/. for increase 
of the packet service it amounted to 
408,0002. But that was not quite a fair 
mode of ascertaining what had been effect- 
ed within the last year for this purpose; it 
would be necessary to look at the expendi- 
ture of 1848-49. Comparing then the ex- 

nditure of 1848-49 with the estimates of 
1850-51, the figures stood thus :—Expen- 
diture for 1848-49, 7,947,376/.; estimates 
for 1850-51, 6,613,6591.; being a differ- 
ence of 1,333,7171. There was no inten- 
tion on their part to over-estimate the re- 
duction; but it was a course they were 
anxious to pursue, though, perhaps, they 
were not prepared to go to the extent of 
his hon. Friend the Member for Montrose. 
There was scarcely a single vote in which 
there had not been some reduction made 
in the course of the present year. He 
begged to be understood, that in speaking 
of the Admiralty of the present day, he 
was not making an invidious comparison 
between the present system and the system 
of former years. He was not going to 
caim merit for themselves for making re- 
ductions, or laying the fault of the expen- 
diture on those who went before them. On 
the contrary, he felt bound to say that the 
expenditure in former years had enabled 
them to make reductions at present. And 
in many cases he believed that the persons 
who had increased the expenditure in for- 
mer years, would, if they had continued in 
office, have made reductions in the expen- 
diture. He regretted that his noble Friend 
lord Auckland had not lived to see the 
reductions effected which he had contem- 
plated. He had laid the foundation of a 
great number of those that had taken 
place, though it happened that he (Sir F. 
Baring) was the person to state them to 
the House. In going through the esti- 
mates he would state the recommendations 
of the Committee of 1848, which had been 
carried into effect, because great and im- 
portant advantages had been derived from 
the labours of the Committee of 1848, 
and because it would show that their re- 
ommendations had not been neglected. 
It must, however, be remembered that 
but for the expenditure that had for- 
merly been made in several instances, it 
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would have been impossible now to have 
made the reductions that had been effected. 
Taking the three votes togetber—namely, 
for men, wages, and victualling, the reduc- 
tion in consequence of the proposed reduc- 
tion of 1,000 men would be about 50,0002. 
The Committee recommended that an alte- 
ration should be made in the mode of esti- 
mating the wages of the men which had 
been for many years adopted. That which 
was considered a great source of incorrect- 
ness had been altered, and the estimate 
for the last year was made in the mode in- 
troduced by his right hon. Friend the 
Member for Ripon when he was First Lord 
of the Admiralty, to which it was found 
convenient again to have recourse. The 
next and most important point was, that 
the number of men borne on the books 
should be kept within the number voted 
by Parliament. To do that without any 
deviation was almost impossible. The 
most attentive Board of Admiralty could 
not always bring the number of men with- 
in the vote. But, so far as the last year 
was concerned, they had been able to 
carry out that object; and, with the excep- 
tion of the first month, it would be found, 
that the monthly returns of the number of 
men had been below the number voted. 
It was for the purpose of attaining that 
end that the Committee recommended 
that monthly returns should be stated in 
the estimate, which it would be found 
had been accordingly adopted. It was 
proposed to make a reduction of 1,000 
men in the marine force. But in speaking 
of the number of men to be employed, he 
must be permitted to observe, that that 
was a subject in regard to which, to a 
certain degree, confidence must be placed 
in the Government. It was not easy 
to give all the particular reasons why 
the Government should fix upon any 
certain number of men. That must rest 
a great deal upon circumstances which it 
might not be convenient to state. But he 
could say, that on the Ist of April, 1848, 
the number of men actually borne on the 
books was 46,000, whereas the number 
voted for the present year was 39,000 
men ; but though 46,000 men were borne 
on the books in 1848, yet 43,000 men 
only were voted that year. There had been, 
therefore, a much larger reduction than 
would appear in the votes. Under present 
circumstances, the Government had carried 
the reduction as far as they could consis- 
tently with the efficiency of the service. 
The Committee might wish to learn the 
2A 
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distribution of the men. 
the East Indies, China, and New Zealand, 
2,748; Cape of Good Hope, 793 ; Africa, 
2,452; South Eastern America, 993 ; Pa- 
cific, 2,618; North America and West 
Indies, 1,817; Mediterranean, 7,959 
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{COMMONS} 
There were in) before long to lay the result of their Ig. 


Lisbon, 3,096 ; home ports—Ireland and | 
Scotland—5,130; packet service, 583 ; | 
surveying service, 852; troop-ships, parti- | 
cular service yachts, 762; ordered home, | 


|the Treasury. This plan had been adopt. 


or paying off, 1,310; and fitting out, 
1,651. Intimately connected with the 
distribution of the men was the number of 
ships in commission. 
January, 1850, the total ships of the line 
in commission was 13; advanced and or- 
dinary, 58; building, 15, of which three 
were ready to be launched. There were 
frigates in commission, 9; advanced and in 
ordinary, 58; building, 8; and three of 
which were ready to be launched. Vessels 
of a lower grade than frigates in commis- 
sion, 92; advanced and ordinary, 79 ; 
building, 4; of which there were ready to 
be launched, 1. Of steam vessels there 
were in commission, 88 ; advanced and in 
ordinary, 68; building, 11, and of which 
there was 1 ready to be launched. So 
that there were 202 ships in commission ; 


263 advanced and in ordinary, and 38 
building ; and 6 of these ships were ready 


5? 
to be launched. Before quitting this part 
of the subject, he would state that it was 
the intention of the Government to reduce 
the number of the officers in the marine 
corps in proportion to the number of men 
that were reduced. A certain number of 
captains would therefore retire. It had 
been thought advisable to select for that 
purpose those officers who were at the 
head of the list, and to allow them to re- 
tire on full pay, rather than take the young 
captains and place them on half-pay, and 
to be recalled afterwards on service. This 
would add to the efficiency of the corps, 
and would be felt as a fair portion of fa- 
vour to the marines. With regard to the 
victualling department, there would not 
only be a reduction by reason of the num- 
ber of men being reduced, but also in con- 
sequence of the cheapness of provisions 
enabling the Admiralty to enter into more 
favourable contracts. There was one sub- 
ject of deep interest to the whole service, 
but which he was not yet prepared to 
bring before the Committee—he meant the 
question of grog. It had occupied the 
attention of the Admiralty for some time ; 
and the question had been laid before a 
committee of nayal officers ; and he hoped 


From the Ist of | 
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bours before the House, and to be prepared 
with some proposal on the subject. The 
next vote was that for the Admiralty Of. 
fice, in which also there was a reduction, 


;| The Committee had recommended that the 


number of those holding office in that de. 
partment should be fixed by Order in 
Council, and that no excess of salary 
should be taken without the sanction of 


ed in effect, though not exactly in words, 
The Admiralty had gone back to the old 
system of having the establishment settled 
by Order in Council. The Committee had 
observed that a large quantity of extra 
work was done by the clerks of the office, 
and they recommended that the system 
should cease. That recommendation would 
be acted upon ; at the same time, it must 
be observed that when so many returns 
were required to be made to Parlia- 
ment, it was not possible to get them 
ready without extra work. He could, 
however, state, that during the last year 
ten clerks had been reduced at the Ad- 
miralty, at Whitehall, and at Somerset 
House. Another arrangement had been 
made, which was much in accordance with 
the opinion of the Committee, and by which 
the whole steam department was placed 
under the control of the Surveyor of the 
the Navy. His early attention had been 
turned to this point, and an opportunity 
having offered of placing the person who 
had hitherto superintended the steam de- 
partment of the Navy in another situation, 
he had placed the whole of that depart- 
ment, together with the building depart- 
ment, under the authority of the Surveyor 
of the Navy. He was not quite sure that 
his gallant friend Sir Baldwin Walker 
would be able to perform all the duties 
connected with that department without 
further assistance; still, as his gallant 
friend was so confident that he would 
be able to do so, he (Sir F. Baring) had 
bowed to his opinion, and had entirely abo- 
lished the controllership of the steam de- 
partment. In the surveying and scientific 
department, the vote was in conformity with 
the recommendation of the Committee. 
He now came to the dockyard establish- 
ments. The salaries to officers, and wages 
to workmen, of the dockyards, both at 
home and abroad, he should deal with 
under one head. Upon the estimate for 
that head of the present year, as compar 

with that of last year, there was a reduction 
of 81,0001.; and, as compared with the esti- 
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mates of 1848-9, 130,0007. The whole of 
the yards at home had been examined, and 
the ‘expenditure checked, by the Lords of 
the Admiralty, with the assistance of Sir 
Baldwin Walker, and by those means a 
considerable reduction had been effected. 
Abroad, the admirals on the stations had 
been required, either themselves to go into 
the different items of expenditure, or to 
appoint a committee of officers for the pur- 
pose; and in that way each yard abroad 
had been examined and reported; and the 
result had been some small reduction. He 
would state the number of workmen em- 
ployed in the dockyards on the Ist of April, 
1848-9, as compared with the number for 
the Ist of April, 1849-50. The reduction 
began on the Ist of January, 1848, when 
there were on the establishment 9,290. 
Qn the Ist of April the number had in- 
creased to 9,519; on the Ist of April, 
1849, it was 9,630; and on the Ist of 
April, 1850, it would be 9,621. In addi- 
tion to that number there was an immense 
number of hired workmen not on the es- 
tablishment. On the Ist of January, 1848, 
the total number of those on the estab- 
lishment and those who were not was 


12,218, and on the Ist of April, 1848, 


11,430; on the Ist of April, 1849, 10,142, 
and on the Ist of April, 1850, the number 
estimated was 9,621; and there were also 
some temporarily employed as spinners for 
particular dockyards; but that would termi- 
nate when that particular work was over. 
The number so employed was 420, making 
for the Ist of April, 1850, 10,041, being 
a reduction of 2,177, as compared with 
the number on the Ist of January, 1848. 
Again, on the Ist of April, 1849, the 
number of men employed in the factories 
at Woolwich and Portsmouth was 1,856. 
The number proposed to be taken this year 
was 1,155, being a reduction of 701. He 
did not mean to say that in future years 
there might not be some further reduction 
under the same head; but for the present 
he considered that 2,000 workmen being 
reduced since the Ist of January, 1848, 
and 700 in the factories since the Ist of 
April, 1849, was as far as he could go 
with a due regard to the efficiency of the 
service. The recommendation, indeed, of 
the Committee had been, that these estab- 
lishments should be fixed by an Order in 
Vouncil. The Committee had recommend- 
ed the reduction of the factory at Holy- 
head. Since the estimates had been 
framed, the Government had been enabled 
enter into a contract for the packet ser- 
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vice between Kingstown and Holyhead 
upon reasonable terms, part of which was, 
that the parties should hire the Govern- 
ment factories at Holyhead; and conse- 
quently, so far as the Government was con- 
cerned, there was no danger that the factory 
there should be continued. Another recom- 
mendation proposed by the Committee, and 
strongly urged by them, was one the jus- 
tice of which, he fully admitted, was incon- 
testable. They recommended that in the 
selection of officers for superintendents of 
yards, the Government should not think it 
necessary to confine themselves to the older 
officers of the service, but should select 
those who were most fitted for the duties. 
He was well aware that in adopting that 
recommendation he had disappointed the 
expectations of many gallant officers; but 
he had felt it his duty to carry that recom- 
mendation into effect, knowing that there 
was nothing upon which the efficiency of 
the department and the expenditure so 
much depended as on the eye of the super- 
intendent of the yards, without which all 
regulations would be useless. He now 
came to that which was one of the most 
important votes—the Store vote. TheCom- 
mittee had made a recommendation upon 
an extremely difficult part of that subject 
—the supply of oak. The supply had been 
practically a monopoly in the hands of a 
eertain party. That party was dead, and 
for the present year there had been a con- 
tract with a new party. The reduction in 
this vote had been very considerable. The 
vote for this year was 878,5991., being a 
reduction, as compared with that of last 
year, of 290,2701., and as compared with 
the expenditure of 1848 and 1849, of 
556,072l. The principle upon which the 
Government proposed to act, was to take the 
principal stores as they stood in 1849, and, 
calculating on the average expenditure 
which would be expended in the course of 
the next year, to take the estimate for that 
which would replace the amount actually 
expended. Therefore, although there was 
a great reduction, they were not going to 
work on the old stores, but proposed to 
keep the stores in a wholesome state, and 
leave them as they found them last year. 
In the present state of steam machinery, it 
was advisable not to keep large stores of 
steam-engines. Improvements were always 
going on, and he thought it better now not 
to expend large sums in such stores. With 
respect to new works, as compared with 
last year, there was a considerable re- 
duction. The estimate for 1848-9 was 
2A2 
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626,0007. For the present year it was|  “ That 39,000 men be employed for the Sea Ser. 
324,000/., being a reduction of 300,0000., | vice for thirteen lunar months, including 11,099 
. : Royal Marines and 2,000 Boys. 

in consequence of the works which had | 

been carried on at Portsmouth, and those! Mr. HUME said, that he had remained, 
which had been commenced at other places | late as the hour was, to record his opposi- 
by his lamented predecessor having been | tion to so extravagant a vote. Ministers 
completed. At that late hour it would not | had talked of following out the recommen. 
be necessary for him to go at any length | dations of the Committee; but had they, 
into the charges for the miscellaneous ser- | as the Committee recommended, reduced 
vices connected with the Navy; but he| the 150 admirals to 100, though they had 
might say, generally, that in those portions | contrived to reduce the poor men in the 
of the estimates the recommendations of | dockyards? It appeared to him that there 
the Committee had been in great part | was no reason whatever for a fleet so large 
adopted. As to the non-effective votes, | —a fleet in the Mediterranean doing mis. 
the Committee had made two recommen- | chief—it was scattering money which the 
dations, which the Board of Admiralty | country could not very well spare. Look- 
were enabled to carry out: one of these | ing at the average number of men voted 
was, that one lieutenant should be pro- | during the last six years, he found it to be 
moted for every three vacancies; the other | 31,459; and he should now move as an 
was, the limitation of the number of cadets | Amendment, that that be the number for 
to 100. At present the number was 96. | the present year. 

The exact number of the cadets should; Afterwards Motion made, and Question 
appear in the estimates in a future year. | put— 

He had only further to add, that no very| «That 31,400 men be employed for the Sea Ser- 
considerable reduction appeared to have | vice for thirteen lunar months, including 11,000 
taken place in the non-effective vote. But | Royal Marines, and 2,000 Boys.” 

the reason was, that we had fewer ships} Sir G. PECHELL expressed the great 
in commission. The half-pay increased as | satisfaction with which he had listened to 
the full pay diminished, and when we re-/ the statement of the right hon. Baronet 


duced a large number of workmen, the | the First Lord of the Admiralty; but there 
pensions to which some of them were enti- | was a point on which he wished to make 


tled diminished the apparent saving. The/|an observation. He understood that the 
apparent result was, that there was not so | allowance of grog to the sailors was now4 
great a reduction in the non-effective as in | matter under consideration, and he must 
the effective departments; but looking at | be allowed to say that it was a very ticklish 
the subject as it ought to be regarded, sup- | affair; and, in abolishing any portion of the 
posing the whole Navy to be now on half- | allowance of grog, they ought to proceed 
pay, then the result would be, that our re- | most cautiously. 
ductions in the non-effective branch would} Cotonen SIBTHORP said, that al- 
appear as they really were—greater than | though the naval service ought to be main- 
any which had taken place of late years. A | tained, yet he did think that in the Admi- 
number of the miscellaneous recommenda- | ralty department a saving might be ef- 
tions of the Committee had, he might add, | fected. 
been carried out. The Committee recom-| Captain PELHAM regretted that 4 
mended entering, as far as possible, into | vote on so important a subject should be 
contracts for packet service; and since the | taken at so late an hour, and thought the 
estimates were prepared, contracts had | proper course would be for the Chairman 
been entered into respecting the Holyhead | to report progress. The country would 
and Kingstown packets, and those con-/ not be satisfied with the economy of the 
tracts were in accordance with the recom- | right hon. Gentleman at the head of the 
mendations of the Committee. Other lines | Admiralty, and there would be further re- 
were under consideration, such as that be- | ductions before long, which could be car 
tween Hong Kong and Australia, as well as | ried into effect without in any way injuring 
steam communication with Brazil. This, | the efficiency of that service which was the 
however, would not call for any very large | real strength of this country. On general 
sum of money, and he could assure the | grounds he would vote with the hon. Mem- 
House that every effort had been made to | ber for Montrose, if he persisted in dividing 
reduce expenditure to the lowest point that | the House. : 
was at all consistent with efficiency. | Mr. BANKES agreed entirely with the 
Motion made, and Question proposed— | hon. Member for Montrose, that a portion 
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of our naval force was employed in a very 
questionable manner at this moment; and 
when such was the case, year after year, 
¢ could not be matter of surprise to find 
the naval estimates were exceeded. He 
should be glad to be informed by the noble 
Lord opposite in what light they were to 
consider the Grecian vessels captured by 
our fleet, which, up to the present moment, 
according to a statement in that day’s 
paper, amounted to 160 sail. Were they 
to be considered as prizes taken in war or 
not? We had subjected ourselves to the 
mediation of another Power, and if they 
decreed we were wrong, we should have to 
pay damages, which would cause another 
excess of naval estimates. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: I rather 
think the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Dorsetshire is misinformed with respect to 
the number of vessels taken. At least, by 
the last accounts we have received, they 
were only between 40 and 50. The con- 
dition in which those vessels are is that of 
pledges taken and held in deposit for the 
satisfaction of the claims of this country. 
If those claims are satisfied, then those 
vessels are released. If it should be ne- 
cessary to carry reprisals out to the full 
extent under the law of nations, they will 
be condemned and sold, and the proceeds 
will be applied to the purpose of satisfying 
those demands by means of the process 
well known to the law of nations where a 
commission issues under an Order in Coun- 
cil. With regard to the apprehension 
which the hon. Gentleman seems to enter- 
tain, I beg to inform him that we have not 
accepted the arbitration of any Power. 
We have accepted the good offices of 
France with the view of obtaining an ami- 
cable settlement of our claims. There is 
no subjection on the part of our Govern- 
ment to any arbitration. 

Carrams HARRIS suggested, that as 
the Army had three field-marshals, the 
Navy ought to have two admirals of the 
fleet, and advocated the claims of Sir G. 
Cockburn to the distinction. 

_The Committee divided: —Ayes 19; 
Noes 117: Majority 98. 


List of the Ayzs. 


Adair, H. E, 
Bouverie, hon. E P, 
Brotherton, J, 
Cobden, R., 

Fordyce, A, D. 
Frewen, C, H, 
Greene, J. 


Hastie, A, 


Kershaw, J. 
Morris, D. 

Pechell, Sir G. B. 
Pelham, hon. D. A. 
Pilkington, J. 
Salwey, Col. 
Thompson, Col. 
Thornely, T, 
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Walmsley, Sir J. 
Wawn, J. T. 
Williams, J. 
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TELLERS. 
Hume, J. 
Gibson, T. M. 


List of the Nogs. 


Acland, Sir T. D. 
Anson, hon. Col. 
Armstrong, R. B. 
Baines, rt. hon. M. T. 
Bankes, G. 


Baring, rt. hon. Sir F. T. 


Baring, T. 

Bellew, R. M. 
Berkeley, Adm. 
Blackall, S. W. 
Blair, S. 

Boldero, H. G. 
Bowles, Adm. 
Cardwell, E. 

Carew, W. H. P. 
Carter, J. B. 
Cavendish, hon. C. C. 
Cavendish, hon. G, H. 
Cavendish, W. G. 
Childers, J. W. 
Christy, S. 

Clerk, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Clive, hon. R. H. 
Cocks, T. S. 

Corry, rt. hon. H. L. 
Cowper, hon. W. F. 
Crowder, R. B. 
Douro, Marq. of 


Duckworth, Sir J.T. B. 


Duncuft, J. 
Dundas, Adm. * 


Dundas, rt. hon. Sir D. 


Dunne, Col. 
Ebrington, Visct. 
Estcourt, J. B. B. 
Evans, W. 

Farrer, J. 

Ferguson, Sir R, A. 
Fitzroy, hon. H. 
Fortescue, hon. J. W. 
Freestun, Col. 
Gordon, Adm. 
Goulburn, rt. hon. H, 
Grace, 0. D. J. 
Greene, T. 

Grenfell, C. W. 

Grey, rt. hon. Sir J. 
Guernsey, Lord 
Gwyn, H. 


Hallyburton, Lord J. F. 


Harris, hon. Capt. 
Hatchell, J. 

Hawes, B. 

Ilayter, rt. hon. W. G. 
Headlam, T. E, 
Henley, J. W. 
Herbert, H. A. 
Herbert, rt. hon. S. 
Hildyard, R. C. 


Hobhouse, rt. hon. Sir J. 


Hobhouse, T. B. 
Hodges, T. L. 
Hodgson, W. N. 
Howard, hon. C. W. G. 
Howard, P. H. 
Jermyn, Earl 
Jervis, Sir J. 
Jones, Capt. 
Kildare, Marq. of 
Lennox, Lord A. G. 
Lewis, G. C. 
Lewisham, Visct. 
Lindsay, hon. Col. 
Mackinnon, W. A. 
Mahon, The O’Gorman 
Mandeville, Visct. 
Maule, rt. hon. F. 
Moffatt, G. 
Mulgrave, Earl of 
Naas, Lord 
Norreys, Sir D. J. 
Owen, Sir J. 
Paget, Lord A. 
Paget, Lord C. 
Palmerston, Visct. 
Parker, J. 
Portal, M. 
Power, Dr. 
Rawdon, Col. 
Ricardo, O. 
Rice, E. R. 
Rich, H. 
Romilly, Sir J. 
Rushout, Capt. 
Russell, Lord J. 
Russell, F. C. H. 
Seymer, H. K. 
Sibthorp, Col. 
Simeon, J. 
Smollett, A. 
Somerville,rt.hon.SirW. 
Spooner, R. 
Stanley, hon. E. I. 
Talbot, J. H. 
Tenison, E. K. 
Thicknesse, R. A. 
Thompson, Ald. 
Townshend, Capt. 
Turner, G. J. 
Vesey, hon. T. 
Wellesley, Lord C. 
Westhead, J. P. B. 
Williamson, Sir H. 
Willoughby, Sir H. 
Wilson, J. 
Wrightson, W. B. 
Wyld, J. 

TELLERS. 
Tufnell, H. 
Hill, Lord M. 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 
The House resumed; Chairman reported 


progress. 


Resolutions to be reported To-morrow. 
The House adjourned at One o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, March 12, 1850. 


Pusurc Bints.—1* Registrar of Me- 
Audit of Railway 


Minutes. ] 
tropolitan Public Carriages ; 
Accounts. 

Royal Assent,—Party Processions (Ireland). 


AGRICULTURAL DISTRESS. 

Lorp REDESDALE rose, pursuant to 
notice, to present two important peti- 
tions from two important counties, both 
complaining of agricultural distress, and 
praying for the restoration of agricultural 
protection. Parliament had now been as- 
sembled for six weeks, and in that time no 
notice had been taken of that most impor- 
tant question, and therefore it was that he 
now, having been entrusted with the pre- 
sentation of these petitions, ventured to 
eall the attention of their Lordships to it. 
On the first night of the Session the noble 
Marquess at the head of the Government 
in that House had given their Lordships 
the comfortable assurance that with respect 
to agricultural distress he trusted that the 
worst was past, as the importations of fo- 
reign corn were decreasing, and a tendency 
to a rise in prices had already manifested 
itself. So far, however, was the expecta- 
tion then held out to the agricultural in- 
terest from being realised, that since that 
declaration there had been a continual 
tendency of prices downward, and there 
appeared at present little or no chance of 
their rise. As the interests of the land- 
lord, the tenant-farmers, and the labourers 


were all involved in the rise or fall of the | 


price of agricultural produce, he thought 


their Lordships should not allow the Ses- | 


sion to pass away without attempting to 


find a remedy for that distress of agricul- | 


ture which all of them admitted to be 
widespread, 


distress, came from the county of North- 
umberland, and was signed by 4,700 per- 
sons, including in their number most of 
the landed gentry of that county, a large 


number of farmers, and, he was happy to | 


add, a number of. ntelligent and respect- 
able mechanics. The other came from 
the county of Worcester, and was also nu- 
merously and respectably signed. 
the petitions came from parties principally 
interested in agriculture, and they attri- 
buted the depreciation of agricultural pro- 
duce to the recent changes in the law, and 


contended that it must continue if a return | 


to protection in some shape or other did 
not take place. In this he thought they 
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One of the petitions which | 
he had to present, complaining of that | 


Both of | 
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were right, for the principle of free im. 
portations had been rejected as injy. 
ous and unwise by all the continental ng. 
tions of Europe, and had even been re. 
pudiated by the United States of Ame. 
rica; and their Lordships would obserye 
moreover, that the assertions frequently 
made, that a return to protection was im. 
possible, proceeded exclusively from those 
whose political character depended upon 
the fulfilment of their particular theories, 
Under such circumstances he rejoiced to 
see that it was daily becoming more and 
more unpalatable and unsatisfactory to all 
classes generally in this country. This 
was apparent from all the elections which 
had recently taken place. In all those 
eases the constituencies seemed to be con- 
vineced that protection in some shape or 
other must and would be restored. Indeed, 
the whole subject had been recently so 
treated as to lead one to think that no per- 
manence in the late changes could be 
longer expected. If those changes were 
right, he did not wish them to be altered; 
but if they were wrong both in their prin- 
ciples and in their results, he hoped that 
there would be no hesitation on the part of 
the Legislature to remove them, and to 
give the country relief by a return to its 
old system. The interest of the people 
depended on their having good wages and 
plenty of work. Low wages reduced their 
income and the income of the country, and 
as you lowered the income of the country 
you increased the burden of taxation im- 
posed upon it. He would refer to the 
operation of the malt tax in proof of this, 
showing that now, when the price of barley 
| was low, it imposed a tax of 100 per cent 
on the operation of malting, instead of a 
‘tax of 75 per cent, which was imposed on 
it when the price of barley was higher. 
Throughout the country there had been 4 
large reduction of wages. Every class of 
'the labouring community, from the engine 
drivers on the railways to the ploughboy, 
had been obliged to submit to work for 
less pay than before, some losing many 
| shillings a week, and the day labourer sel- 
| dom less than two; and taking the average 
‘loss to the whole population of the king- 
dom, men, women, and children, it might 
fairly be estimated that not less than 
| 10,000,000 of the inhabitants of this 
‘country had been exposed to a reduction 
of 2s. a week in their wages; and, if that 
were the case, there must have been & 
falling off of 52,000,000V. in the annual in- 
come of the labouring poor. There must, 





| 
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therefore, be a corresponding falling off in 
the national income. A gentleman, who 
had taken a leading part in the anti- 
cormlaw agitation, and who had there- 
fore been selected by Her Majesty’s Min- 
isters to move the Address in the other 
House of Parliament on the first night 
of the present Session, had made use 
of a most extraordinary calculation to 
show that there had been an enormous 
increase in the wealth of the nation (an 
increase of somewhere about 90,000,0001.) 
in consequence of the lowering of the price 
of food by the repeal of the corn laws. 
That hon. Gentleman had taken the ave- 
rage price of corn in the years 1847 and 
the present year, assuming the average of 
1849 as the basis for calculating that of 
1850. He had compared the prices in 
these years, and had then said—‘* Here is 
again to the country in the price of food.” 
But that hon. Gentleman had taken a fa- 
mine year as his standard of comparison, 
although that was also a year of free trade 
in corn, for not even the shilling duty was 
then levied, and had contrasted it with 
the present year. He (Lord Redesdale) 
would not take a famine year, but would 
take the price of wheat and other grain at 
the rate upon which Sir R. Peel had based 
his calculations when he altered the corn 
law, in 1842, That calculation would 
reduce the cost of wheat from 69s. a 
quarter, as estimated by Mr. Villiers, to 
d6s., and the saving in the price of wheat 
would then be not more than 16,700,0002., 
the saving in the price of barley would be 
only 4,000,000/., and in the price of oats 
would not be more than 6,400,0007. The 
saying would also be less on some other 
portions of agricultural produce; and the 
result of the whole would be that the say- 
ing to the labouring poor effected by lower- 
ing the price of food would not exceed 
39,000,0002. or 40,000,000/.; whilst the 
loss which accrued to them by the falling 
off of their wages in the same time was not 
less than 52,000,0007. Now, as it was 
money that ruled, and not produce, and as 
money wages ought to be considered in the 
comparison, and not the produce of grain, 
was quite evident that the labouring 
classes must have sustained great loss by 
the changes which the hon. Gentleman had 
wo largely eulogised. The doctrine laid 
down by the sect of political economists 
to which that hon. Gentleman belonged 
was, that you ought to buy in the cheapest 
and sell in the dearest market. Now, the 
labouring man began by selling; he had 
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nothing but his labour, and therefore, in 
order to buy largely, it was his interest to 
be able to sell it in the dearest market. 
But the object of the political economists 
was to make the labour market a cheap 
market for the manufacturer, though they 
appeared to entertain different views with 
respect to agricultural labour, for the 
moment agricultural wages became low, a 
** commissioner’ came down from the 
newspapers, and made an outcry against 
the owners and occupiers of land for 
endeavouring to reduce wages to a star- 
vation point. Putting aside for the pre- 
sent the abstract question of protection, 
he implored their Lordships to inquire 
into the causes of the distress of agri- 
culture; and, in order to conduct that 
inquiry to a successful issue, they must 
consider what was the situation of that dis- 
tressed interest. An attempt had been 
made to draw a distinction between the 
agricultural and manufacturing interests 
of the country as antagonist interests. 
Now, in his opinion, there was no such 
distinction between them. The growth 
of corn was a manufacture; and even 
pastoral agriculture in this country came 
strongly under the same head, and must 
also be treated as a manufacture. The 
landlords too were not drones, as they 
had sometimes been represented to be, but 
were master manufacturers. He knew that 
many of those whom he then had the ho- 
nour of addressing were equal to any mas- 
ter manufacturer in Yorkshire or Lanca- 
shire in the interest which they took in the 
commodity which they produced, in the im- 
provements which they were introducing 
into agriculture, and in the feelings which 
they entertained for the labourers on their 
estates. There was, however, this differ- 
ence between land and other manufactu- 
rers; the cotton manufacturer knew what 
amount of manufactured produce he could 
obtain from a certain amount of cotton. So, 
too, did the iron manufacturer know how 
much he could produce from a certain quan- 
tity of iron. Both of them could calculate 
exactly the amount of work they did, and 
the value which it would produce in the 
market. The great evil, however, arose 
when those parties manufactured too much. 
Then a glut occurred. What was the con- 
sequence? They either stopped their 
operations entirely, or they worked short 
time. In either case they threw their 
labourers upon others for support, and 
thus restored activity to the markets. 
But no agriculturist could foretell the pro- 
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duce of the seed he might place in the 
ground, and in this respect his position 
was materially different from that of the 
manufacturer. A glut of their produce in 
the market operated more mischievously 
against the agricultural interest than the 
manufacturing of iron or cotton. At that 
period the agricultural manufacturer could 
not stop his operations, or work short time, 
without throwing his labourer upon himself 
and his brother landowners for support; 
his outlay and his production must still be 
kept up during the continuance of this glut 
of his own produce. Lord Ashburton, in 
one of his speeches against the repeal of 
the corn laws, had distinctly shown the in- 
jurious operation of a glut in the corn mar- 
ket upon all parties engaged in the occupa- 
tion and cultivation of the soil, and pre- 
dicted that after the repeal of the corn 
laws there would be a perpetual glut in the 
corn market of England, inasmuch as the 
surplus produce of corn would be thrown 
into it from all quarters of the world, owing 
to its being at all times, and under all cir- 
cumstances, an open market. Now, that 
was the very case at present. The cause 


Agricultural 


of our present distress was a glut in the 
corn market, and would endure unless 
some change should take place in the 


duties on foreign importation. The com- 
plaint was, that nothing was now doing 
there. Noman knew when he put his seed 
into the ground what its returns would be ; 
it might be a hundred fold, or it might be 
nothing. It was, and it ever had been, the 
interest of every country to stimulate the 
production of corn. When the agricultu- 
rists said, ‘‘ We are ruined by the glut 
which prevails,” there came down upon 
them some pupil of the politico-econo- 
mical school, exclaiming, ‘‘ Grow twice 
as much more, and you will be saved.” 
It was not the course which that school 
pursued in similar circumstances. When 
they had a glut, they did not produce 
twice as much, but they stopped produc- 
tion altogether. Now, it was the duty of 
Government to take care that the grower 
of corn should not suffer by the glut 
which Providence had given him, that 
glut being created by an agency over which 
the producer had no control. What he 
thought that the agriculturist was entitled 
to was, that whenever there was an extra- 
ordinary glut in the market created by the 
superabundant produce of our own land, 
he should have a restriction on all foreign 
importations into that market until the 
glut was cleared off. Our system was 
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working well when the recent changes were 
made in the corn laws, and if it had been 
left alone we should have been much better 
off than we were at present—nay, more, g 
larger amount of revenue would haye been 
paid into the Exchequer, and would hare 
been available for the benefit of the coup. 
try. For these reasons he thought that 
change back to our former system would be 
advantageous. It would not do to try the 
experiment of free trade too long. We 
must not wait in expectation of its success 
until all the important interests of the coun. 
try were ruined. There was a heartless. 
ness in our present system which ought 
not to be persevered in, and would not be 
tolerated much longer. He wanted to have 
this question treated on its own merits, and 
not supported or impugned by mere party 
motives. He felt confident that a change 
was necessary. He believed that our pre- 
sent prosperity, so much vaunted of by the 
school of manufacturing philosophers, was 
not based on sound foundations, and that 
their Lordships would soon have to listen 
to a loud ery of distress from the small 
tradesmen of the country, excited by the 
loss of the custom of their best friends— 
the landlords and farmers of Great Britain. 
He now wished to put a few questions to 
the noble Marquess opposite. First, he 
would ask the noble Marquess to state his 
opinions as to the causes to which the 
present agricultural distress was attn- 
butable. Next, he would ask him what 
were his opinions or expectations as to 
its continuance ? Could the noble Mar- 
quess tell their Lordships that there was 
any, and what, prospect of a considerable 
alteration in the present price of com! 
The next question which he should ask the 
noble Marquess was this—supposing that 
there was no chance of a decided advance 
in the price of grain, did he think the pre- 
sent extent of land could be cultivated with 
any success? He (Lord Redesdale) was 
confident that it could not be cultivated at 
all. High farming had been recommend- 
ed, but high farming was expensive, and 
could never be remunerative under the 
present scale of prices. The other ques- 
tion which he should propose to the noble 
Marquess was, whether Her Majestys 
Ministers had been able to form any n0- 
tion, or to frame any calculation, as to the 
future average price of corn under the new 
system? The noble Marquess, by his ges 
tures, seemed to intimate that he consid- 
ered it unreasonable to ask him to reply 
to such a question. He thought that there 
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was nothing unreasonable in asking such a 
question of the Government. Sir R. Peel 
had given an answer to a similar question 
in 1842, and had fixed it at 54s. to 56s. 
a quarter. The country was now work. 
ing under a system which it was impos- 
sible to go on with, and trying a theory of 
rhich no one could calculate the practical 
results. Nine-tenths of the most intelli- 
gent farmers in the country declared that 
it must inevitably terminate in their ruin. 
He therefore trusted that their Lordships 
would either receive an assurance that 
there was some reasonable ground for en- 
tertaining a hope that there would soon be 
an improvement in the present state of 
things, or, if not, that Government was 
prepared to make some alteration in the 
present state of the law in order to bring 
about such improvement. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE said, 
that he was not at all surprised that such 
petitions should have been presented, 
knowing, as he did, that distress existed 
inmany of the agricultural districts. He 
was not one of those who, when he was 
induced many years ago to vote for a 
change in the corn laws, imagined that 
that change could be effected without any 
dificulty or any pressure on some classes 
of the community. At the same time, he 
was of opinion that that change was based 
upon sound policy, and that it was called 
for by a conviction that it would be impos- 
sible to maintain, by legislative enactment, 
ahigher price of corn in this country than 
the price which regulated the general 
markets of the world. Whatever doubts 
he might have had at the time as to the 
period when that change ought to take 
place, and as to the possibility or impossi- 
bility of mitigating its effects by a tempo- 
rary fixed duty, he had never hesitated to 
come to the conclusion that the abrogation 
of the corn laws was inevitable, and that 
ultimately it would be attended by benefi- 
tial consequences to the wealth, pros- 
perity, happiness, and commerce of the 
great bulk of the people of this country. 
He must differ from the noble Lord in ano- 
ther point, for he thought that the capital 
#4 country could not go on increasing 
vithout leading to a corresponding increase 
mits income. The true representative of 
the income of a country was the amount 
of luxury and comfort which that income 
could command; and if, under an alleged 
diminution of income, he saw a great in- 
trease in the consumption of such luxuries 
and comforts, he should be inclined to in- 
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fer that, in reality, the income of the coun- 
try was essentially increased. The noble 
Lord had called upon him to answer ques- 
tions relative to the past, the present, and 
the future average price of corn in this 
country. Now, he trusted that whilst he 
endeavoured to give the noble Baron a sat- 
isfactory answer on the first two heads of 
his question, the noble Baron would excuse 
him if he should be very cautious as to the 
last. He could not but recollect that, if 
there was one subject on which all persons 
possessing the same sources of informa- 
tion, and the same privileges and advan- 
tages of office with himself, had singularly 
failed in their prophecies, it was the corn 
laws of the country; and that failure had 
been notorious, not only on the part of 
those whom the noble Baron described as 
leaders of the politico-economical school, 
but also on the part of such of the advo- 
cates of protection as had ventured to pre- 
dict the consequences of their own mea- 
sures. Their Lordships were then discuss- 
ing the question of protection in a House 
of Peers in which he had himself, with his 
own ears, heard it gravely stated, that 
without a fixed price of 80s. a quarter, it 
would be impossible to maintain the culti- 
vation of the land. We were then told, 
as we were told again now, that high 
farming was a very expensive process, 
and that unless we fixed the remunerating 
price at 80s. a quarter, high farming must 
be given up, and all the farms in the coun- 
try would be abandoned. That standard, 
however, had been given up, and the re- 
munerating price was fixed at a lower 
figure; and what had been the consequence ? 
In the face of these constant reductions in 
the price of corn, that cultivation, which 
many said must be abandoned, had mate- 
rially increased, and at the present moment 
a much larger quantity of corn was raised 
in the country than had ever been grown 
at any former period. He should, there- 
fore, be only misleading their Lordships if 
he should venture to say what the improve- 
ment which he expected would be, or to 
state any opinion as to the future average 
price of corn. The noble Baron, in the 
course of his remarks, had thought fit to 
advert to what had fallen from him at the 
commencement of the Session. If he re- 
ferred to that discussion, he might perhaps 
take credit to himself for that power of 
prophecy which he had just disclaimed. 
He had then said that he considered it 
likely that the importation of foreign corn 
would diminish. For a month after the 
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time of his expressing that opinion, the 
greatest diminution in the quantity of corn 
imported had taken place which had been 
known for years. In the month of Febru- 
ary, 1850, there was a difference of 
200,000 quarters between the quantity of 
wheat then imported, and the quantity im- 
ported in February, 1849. In the latter 
year the importation during the month of 
February amounted to 380,000 quarters; 
in the present year, during the same 
month, it was only 180,000 quarters. He 
believed that he should also be justified in 
stating, that the amount of importation 
was also diminishing during the present 
month of March. He therefore said, that 
there was little cause to dread this great 
and formidable bugbear, which existed 
only in the fervid imagination of the noble 
Baron. He certainly was of opinion that 
the importation which had taken place had 
been one of the causes of the diminution 
of the price of food of which the noble 
Baron complained. If that was the sword 
of Damocles suspended over our heads for 
our destruction, as the noble Baron ima- 
gined, it was a very blunt and harmless 
sword indeed. The effect of that importa- 
tion had been much less dangerous than 
the noble Baron imagined. It had only 
brought the price of corn in all coun- 
tries of the world to a level with the 
price in this country. We had reached 
a state of things in which it was not 
worth the while of foreign countries to 
send corn here; and in France the 
agriculturists were as sick with their re- 
pletion as any of our agriculturists were in 
this country. Tere let him ask the noble 
Baron, when he said that we were not 
taking example from others, and that 
others were not following our example, 
and when he complained that we were the 
only country in the world which regarded 
this system of free trade with favour and 
affection, here let him ask the noble Baron 
to consider from what countries the great- 
est and most unexpected quantity of fo- 
reign corn had beenderived? It had come 
from France, which had adhered all along 
to the prohibitory system, and which still 
thought itself bound to adhere to it. He 
begged leave to remind the noble Baron 
opposite (Lord Stanley, we believe) how 
ineffectual that system had been to guar- 
antee France from these calamities, if ca- 
lamities they were, arising from the pres- 
sure of a great abundance of cereal food. 
The noble Baron had asked him to explain 
what he eonceived to be the cause of the dis- 
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tress which existed in some districts of the 
country. He (the Marquess of Lansdowne) 
admitted that the importation of corn had 
had some effect on prices, but that was not 
all. The main cause was the apprehension 
carefully and sedulously propagated from 
one end of the country to the other, by 
parties whom he need not mention, that 
the repeal of the corn laws must of neces. 
sity lead to wide-spread ruin. If he might 
form a judgment from the stock of com 
now in hand in this country, he should 
conclude that there never had been a time 
in the history of the corn laws in which 
the stock in hand was so low as at present, 
Another cause of the low price of corn was 
the recent political changes on the Conti. 
nent; but he did not suppose that even the 
noble Baron would attribute those changes 
to the parties who had introduced the re. 
cent alterations in our corn laws. Those 
political changes had acted injuriously upon 
every interest in the world connected with 
production and wealth; increasing them, 
it might be, in one place, but diminishing 
them in every other—affecting consump- 
tion in one district, and demand only in 
another; but thereby introducing into all 
commercial transactions a state of uncer- 
tainty which at any rate was not attribut- 
able to the legislation on the corn laws, 
He requested the noble Baron to listen to 
him whilst he briefly explained the state of 
the stock of corn at present in hand, As 
|far as could be collected from the returns 
}made from the different warehouses in 
London and elsewhere, the present amount 
of stock was only 242,028 quarters. What 
}was it at the close of the year 1848? It 
amounted to the large quantity of 1,354,000 
quarters. It was followed up in February, 
1849, by an importation of 384,000 quar- 
ters, which was more by 200,000 quarters 
than the importation of last February, and 
again in March of the same year by an 
importation of 623,000 quarters. Now, 
in this present month of March the impor- 
tation, as he had already stated, was daily 
diminishing. But what was the effect of 
the importation which had already taken 
place upon foreign countries? He held at 
that moment in his hand a letter, which he 
had received that morning from Belgium. 
In that letter it was stated that so er 
hausted of corn had that country become, 
and so low had the price of corn fallen, 
that any party giving a commission for 
4,000 or 5,000 quarters of corn woul 

only be able to procure it by a sudden rise 
of prices. Was not that a proof that we 
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had no occasion to fear anything from the 
resent chances of importation? He like- 
wise knew that in the regions bordering 
on the Mediterranean such had been the 
increased demand for corn for the African 
market, that all the coast of that sea had 
been canvassed to supply it. In France 
they could not do it; for France was so 
drained by the great exportation to which 
he had alluded, that there was now hardly 
sufficient left for the subsistence of her 
own people. Their Lordships would also 
recollect that a great part of the late large 
supply had arisen from the fact of deficien- 
cies in former harvests having given rise 
to increased energy and activity in produc- 
tin—efforts which had been crowned by 
ihe occurrence of a most plenteous crop. 
And the favourable harvest of the present 
year coinciding with a great variety of 
other circumstances, contributed to bring 
the prices of corn to their present level. 
The House also could not fail to be aware 
of the great influence which the events of 
1848 exercised in lowering the prices of 
com, But be the causes of that event 
what they might, it had long been felt as a 
matter of certainty that the change in the 
com laws had greatly increased the con- 
sumptive powers of the country; and the 
information which he had on the subject 
led him to believe that in the particular 
places where wages had been most lowered 
there still was a great comsumption, an 
increased consumption of corn; and, taking 
the poorer classes of this country as a 
whole, he would say that there never had 
been a time when their consumption of 
wheat had risen to so high a point as at 
present. There could not be the least 
doubt that the aggregate consumption of 
the people of England had increased, was 
increasing, and would continue to increase, 
and that its influence must go on till its 
beneficial effects would be felt in every 
part of the country. Although he was 
hot prepared to assign any exact period at 
which he might venture to foretell that 
every interest in this country must neces- 
sarily be in a prosperous condition, yet he 
would confidently venture to assert that 
the progress of England was not towards 
national poverty, but towards national 
wealth. He believed and trusted, more- 
over, that the time would come when the 
benefits of the present system would be 
felt to be not scattered and partial, but 
wiversal, applicable to all classes, and 
conferring as greats benefits upon those 
connected with land, either as owrers or 
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occupiers, as it now undoubtedly bestowed 
upon the poorer sections of the commu- 
nity. The noble Lord had described the 
present system as an experiment. He 
(the Marquess of Lansdowne) trusted and 
believed that it would prove a successful 
one. It was now in the course of trial, 
and he denied that, so far as they could 
judge, it had failed in any respect. He 
could not, therefore, hold out any hopes 
that Her Majesty’s Government would in 
any way interfere with the existing state 
of things as regarded commercial legisla- 
tion. But while he said so, he was anxious 
likewise to state, that in every way and by 
every legitimate means, Her Majesty’s 
Government, and he was sure he might 
say Parliament likewise, were inclined to 
aid the efforts and assist the industry of 
the British farmer. 

The Eart of MALMESBURY could 
well understand noble Lords on both sides 
of the House speaking of free trade as a 
fact accomplished; but it was perfectly un- 
intelligible to him, who had been listening 
with deep anxiety to the speech of the 
noble Marquess, how the two sides of the 
House could take such different views— 
not of theories, not of fancies, but of ac- 
complished facts. He would only detain 
their Lordships a short time, in making 
some observations in answer to the noble 
Marquess, and proving by documents that 
his rose-coloured speech was much mis- 
placed. It was well known that consider- 
able distress existed in the provinces of this 
country and the rural towns, and the noble 
Marquess in assuming the contrary was de- 
ceiving himself, and misleading their Lord- 
ships. The noble Marquess taunted that 
side of the House with having formerly de- 
manded 8(s, a quarter for wheat by a pro- 
tecting duty. Though some timea Mem- 
ber of that House, he (the Earl of Malmes- 
bury) was not old enough to recollect all 
the events of the period when the late corn 
laws were passed, but this he did know, 
that at the time the agriculturists got 50s. 
a quarter, the currency of the country had 
not been altered, and that 80s. then bore a 
just proportion to 60s. or 56s. now. The 
noble Marquess said, he considered that 
the recent great importations had ceased— 
that the deluge of foreign corn had abated. 
On this subject he would read a short para- 
graph which appeared in a Liverpool paper 
this week. In speaking of the cireum- 
stances which caused depreciation, the 
writer stated that 14,000 sacks of Euro- 
pean, and 15,000 barrels of American flour 
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had arrived. This caused a decline in 
prices equal to 2s.a quarter. The noble 
Marquess said, the immense stocks of wheat 
were getting low in this country—that they 
were not so high as they were in February 
of last year. If he (the Earl of Malmes- 
bury) remembered rightly, about this time 
last year the duty was taken off imported 
corn, and the accumulation had therefore 
taken place in consequence of the specu- 
lators keeping their corn in bond until it 
could be released free of duty. But how- 
ever stocks might have diminished since, 
there was not at present the slightest ap- 
pearance of increased prices. On the con- 
trary, there was in the prices of agricul- 
tural produce a great reduction last week. 
He had listened with great anxiety to a de- 
claration of the noble Marquess, which 
thousands and tens of thousands must have 
read with sorrow and pain, that the time 
had not yet come for the Government to do 
anything to alleviate the distress of the 
agricultural interest. The noble Marquess 
made that declaration early in the Session, 
and it had the effect of infusing discontent 
and despair into the minds of a great por- 
tion of the most loyal class in the commu- 
nity. He (the Earl of Malmesbury) was 
afraid the noble Marquess was urged to 
this course by an indifference to the state 
of the country. From the speech of the 
noble Marquess on the first night of the 
Session, he (the Earl of Malmesbury) could 
not believe that the noble Marquess was 
aware of the state of the county of which 
he was the lord lieutenant. Ifthe House 
would bear with him (the Earl of Malmes- 
bury) for a short time, he would read some 
documents furnished by persons whose au- 
thority was undoubted with reference to 
the present state of that county. The rec- 
tor of Warminster, a large town in Wilt- 
shire, in a communication, represented the 
union in which he resided as 20 per cent 
worse than it had been. Less labour was 
employed, the rates were 8s. in the pound, 
the savings bank deposits were steadily 
going down at the rate of 3,000/. per an- 
num. Money was never so scarce, and 
the best ablebodied labourers could only 
obtain 7s. a week, inferior workmen not 
more than 6s. Another clergyman from 
Wear gave similar testimony. Those let- 
ters could not be gainsayed. It might be 
said that 6s. was a price too low for any 
farmer to give for a week’s labour; but it 
should be considered that the loss sustained 
by the farmer is much greater in proportion 
than the reduction of the labourer’s wages. 
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Wheat had been reduced from 7s. to 5s, g 
bushel — a reduction equal to 33 per 
cent. In some counties the proportion 
of rent to produce was one-fourth, jn 
other places one-third; but whichever of 
those propositions was taken, it would 
be seen that the abandonment of the whole 
rent on the part of the landlord would, 
in neither case, be sufficient to compensate 
the farmer for the depreciation in price, If 
each of the three estates—the landlord, the 
tenant, and the labourer, have an equal por. 
tion of the depreciation—taking it at 33 
per cent—then the labourer who received 
9s. a week when corn was 56s. a quarter, 
would only receive 6s. now when it is 
40s. The labourer, therefore, when he 
received his 6s. in Wiltshire, was bear. 
ing his proportion of the loss which the 
landlords and farmers sustained by free 
trade. Although he could hardly ex. 
pect that the noble Marquess would con- 
sent to restore protection, yet he (the Earl 
of Malmesbury) thought the noble Mar. 
quess too old a statesman not to be aware 
of the unjust position in which in other re- 
spects the agricultural interest was placed. 
The noble Marquess knew well that the 
heaviest part of the poor-rates in this coun- 
try was charged on them—that in his own 
county the county rates had increased one- 
third in the last ten years, and that, 
along with a depreciation of 33 per cent on 
their productions, this tax was wholly borne 
by the agricultural interest. The Govern- 
ment surely might promise something in 
mitigation of their burdens in that respect. 
From the last report of the Poor Law Com- 
missioners it appeared that public opin- 
ion was greatly increasing in favour of di- 
minishing the burdens on agriculture by 4 
national poor-rate. Certainly, the Govern- 
ment should give its attention to removing 
the burdens with which the agricultural 
interest was peculiarly loaded. The tenant 
farmers were always the most quiet and 
loyal people in the country. They always 
paid their taxes, and were the least discon- 
tented of Her Majesty’s subjects. How, 
then, could the noble Marquess account for 
the agitation which they had carried on 
for the last six months? Did the noble 
Marquess think that, hardy as they were, 
it was any pleasure to them to attend meet- 
ings and vestries to attack Her Majesty s 
Government? It was not in their nature 
to do so. It was tiresome to them. De- 
pend upon it that nothing but the greatest 
necessity could have induced these men to 
come forward in a manner so contrary 1 
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their nature. But what had been the lan. 
guage used by their opponents? He would 
have thought that, in the hour of victory, 
they would have spoken with forbearance 
of their fellow countrymen who had been 
such severe sufferers. On the contrary, 
however, the language which had been 
used was of the most insulting and exult- 
ing description. He could imagine a coun- 
try making great sacrifices for the prosper- 
ity of the majority; but he could not ima- 
gine & Legislature which often devoted a 
whole evening to inquire into the complaint 
of an individual who had suffered an injury 
by the running of a railway through his 
garden, permitting 200,000 persons and 
their families to be sacrificed in order to 
promote the welfare of another and inferior 
interest. The sufferings of the agricultural 
interests had been greatly aggravated by 
the language which had been made use of 
by the champion of the Manchester school, 
and whom they could not but believe the 
Government was intimately connected with. 
The language used by that man was, that 
the tenant farmers were eaten up by 
rents, and that the repeal of the corn 
laws would lower rents, give cheap bread, 
and save them from the hands of a 
“grasping aristocracy.” He did not 
know what Mr. Cobden meant by a grasp- 
ing aristocracy; but he was prepared to 
say that, out of the 41,000,0001. of rental 
which was received from England and 
Wales, not more than 3,000,000/. went 
into the pockets of that portion of the 
aristocracy which was composed of the 
Members of their Lordships’ House. 
Whilst upon this subject, he could not re- 
frain from reading a statement which show- 
edata glance the proportion which rent 
bore to the value of the 4b. loaf. The 
calculation was one with which many of their 
Lordships might not be familiar :— 

“One acre of good wheat land, under good 
management, will produce five quarters, or forty 
bushels of wheat, that is, 1,8001b. of flour; 34]b. 
offlour makes a 4b. loaf, and one bushel makes 
fourteen loaves—ergo, 1,8001b. makes 560 leaves. 
Assume the rent of such land to be 40s. per acre, 
With average rates and tithes. It is plain that 
the landlord’s profit is as nearly as possible jd. per 
loaf, because 560 pence are 2/. 6s. 8d., and the 
rent is 21. On inferior land, producing thirty 
bushels, or 420 loaves, the rent at jd. per loaf 
Would be 1/, 6s. 8d. per acre, which is above the 
Horr net rent received by landlords for such 


He believed that this answered the argu- 
ments of Mr. Cobden against rents, and he 
had detained their Lordships at some length 
m order to do so, because it was puerile to 
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deny that he possessed great influence with 
a portion of the public, and that he wielded 
no inconsiderable influence with Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. But, recurring to 
Mr. Cobden and his addresses out of 
doors, he was not content to speak in ex- 
ulting language of the agricultural inter- 
ests, but he condescended to abuse that 
portion of it whose position ought to have 
protected them. To what an extent might 
we doubt the real philanthropy of the 
man, and call in question the value of his 
views with respect to the country generally, 
when we found him attacking the labourers, 
and calling them ‘‘ horse-shoe dupes” — 
alluding to the superstition of nailing horse 
shoes over the cottage doors. He would like 
to ask him, however, whether there were not 
greater dupes than those who believed in 
the charm of the horse-shoe? and they 
were those who believed that the ruin of 
the master would produce advantage to the 
servant, or that low wages could bring 
prosperity to the poorman. He regretted 
to say that the language used by the Go- 
vernment with respect to the sufferings to 
which the agricultural interest had been 
subjected, was not that which might have 
been expected. In the Speech from the 
Throne, Her Majesty’s Government ap- 
peared to treat the subject with indiffer- 
ence, and as if they looked upon the dis- 
tress as merely temporary, and only in the 
light of a slight smart of which they ought 
not with justice to complain. It had been 
said, however, that, as a compensation for 
the state of the agricultural interest, the 
greatest prosperity had prevailed in the 
commercial towns, and that this prosperity 
was to be attributed to the low price of 
food. Upon this subject he was at issue, 
for he did not think that the prosperity 
which prevailed was to be traced to the 
operation of free trade. He did not believe 
that free trade could have brought about 
those results, because the time of its ope- 
ration had been so short. If there was a 
charm in the low price of wheat at 40s. a 
quarter to stimulate prosperity, that pros- 
perity ought to have been felt in 1835, 
when prices were analogous to those of the 
present time. In 1835 the average price 
of wheat was 40s. per quarter, and the de- 
clared value of the exports in the same 
year was 41,000,000/.; in 1836 the ave- 
rage price of wheat was 50s., and the 
value of the.exports was 47,000,0001.; 
and in 1837, wheat was 57s., and the value 
of the exports, so far from decreasing with 
the high price of wheat, had increased 
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to 53,000,0007. It was therefore impos- 
sible to argue that the price of wheat acted 
on manufactures either way, and unfair to 
argue that the prosperity of Manchester 
was to be attributed to the low prices of 
corn. One thing, however, was certain, 
that the agricultural interests had great 
cause to complain. The prosperity of the 
manufacturing towns? attributed not to 
the low price of wheat, but to the great 
influx of commerce which the hurricane of 
the revolution which had blown over En- 
rope had arrested, and which now the re- 
action of order brought back with ac- 
cumulation. In consequence of those 
occurrences, the markets of this country 
were taxed to furnish supplies; but when 
the storm had subsided, and other coun- 
tries could apply themselves to the peace- 
ful occupations or industry, our prosperity 
would decline, and we would look at home 
for a market, but find it gone. He re- 
gretted being obliged to trespass on the 
House at such length, but before he sat 
down he wished to ask a question of Her 
Majesty’s Government. When the noble 
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Marquess declared that he was not ready 
to give the landed interest any alleviation 
at present, did he take from them all hope 


and chance that the Government would— 
he would not say return to Protection— 
but in any case remit some of their bur- 
dens, and place them, if not upon the same 
footing with the foreigner, at least upon 
an equality with other Englishmen who 
might live by their industry ? 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE was 
understood to reply that everything that 
was practicable would be done for the 
agriculturists. 

Lorp REDESDALE said, that the 
noble Marquess had termed the recent sys- 
tem of legislation ‘‘ an experiment.’’ He 
thought that was a most important admis- 
sion. The noble Marquess at the same time 
said that it was an experiment which was 
most satisfactory. There he (Lord Redes- 
dale) differed from him, for he thought it a 
most unsatisfactory and most unsuccessful 
one. 

Eart GREY said, that if free trade were 
to be considered in the light merely of an 
experiment, he could only say that so far 
as it had gone, and they could judge of its 
results, it had been, in his opinion, in the 
highest degree satisfactory; and if any one 
eensidered what had been the enndition of 
this country, and what it might have been 
if that system of legislation had not been 
adopted, he must be indeed proof against 
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all conviction if he denied that the experi, 
ment was a successful one. If their Lord. 
ships but considered for a moment what 
this country had passed through during the 
last four years—the destruction of the food 
of the whole population of one portion 
of the empire—the enormous efforts made 
to supply that population with provisions 
—the prodigious investments made in rail. 
ways, investments which had proved ruin. 
ous to thousands of persons, for he be. 
lieved the shares in which money had been 
invested a few years ago would sell now for 
about 100,000,0001. less than had been paid 
for them—if they considered the disturb. 
ance of the whole commerce of the world 
by the political events of 1848—if they 
looked at all those occurrences, and saw 
with how little of general suffering this 
country had now to contend, so little that 
the noble Earl who had just sat down was 
obliged to admit that our commerce and 
manufactures were in a state of unex- 
ampled prosperity, to confine himself toen- 
deavouring to show that that prosperity 
was not owing to the low prices of com 
—when such was the state of things, they 
must surely admit that the experiment was 
most satisfactory. No doubt there was 
distress amongst the owners and occupiers 
of land, which he deplored as much as any 
one of their Lordships. But throughout 
the whole course of the Session, had there, 
in either House of Parliament, been any 
attempt made as yet to take the opinion of 
the Legislature upon the question whether 
that distress arose from the recent changes 
that had been made in our legislation, and 
whether it might be removed by retracing 
our steps? Now, if noble Lords enter- 
tained the opinion that the remedy for that 
distress was to be sought in that quarter, 
he thought it was greatly to be regretted 
that they did not make some formal pro- 
posal, and state what it was they wanted 
—whether it was the law of 1842 or of 
1828, or whether that of 1815, was what 
they desired; for that, perhaps, might be 
their panacea. Or whether, on the con- 
trary, that measure, which, when it was 
proposed, was, he believed, universally de- 
nounced by every member of what was 
called the agricultural party—the fixed 
duty upon corn was what they most de- 
sired—that measure which they might 
have had, but that they, one and all, de- 
clared it would be ruinous. He thought it 
was most important that they should have 
the question discussed, and the opinion 0 
Parliament taken, upon some measure 
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ghich the opponents of the present system 
aid distinctly was that which they wanted. 
He could not but regret that he had not 
hed the opportunity of meeting the argu- 
nents which might be brought forward in 
four of some definite and distinct pro- 
sal. In the absence of such a proposal 
he could only deny that there was the 
slightest particle of evidence that the dis- 
tress now existing amongst the agricul- 
tural interest could be traced to the late 
change in our commercial system. The 
noble Lord (Lord Redesdale) said that 
Parliament should be able to guarantee the 
farmers against a glut in the markets. 

Lorp REDESDALE denied that he had 
said 80. 

Fart GREY begged the noble Lord to 
alow him to remind him that he had stated 
that the great disadvantage under which 
the farmer laboured, as compared with the 
manufacturer, was the great insecurity he 
had to contend with; for he could not tell, 
vhen he put the seed in the ground, whe- 
ther it would return him a hundredfold or 
nothing; and what Parliament had to do 
vas to prevent the farmer being ruined by 
aglut when there was a very large produce 
athome. Now he (Earl Grey) asked whe- 


ther, under the old corn law, a series of | 


What | 


good years did not produce a glut ? 
had happened in 1822 and in 1835 was 
just what was happening now. Was not 
the glut at present owing to the greatness 
of the harvest in 1849¢ [Lords Repgs- 
plz and MatmesBury: No, no!] No 
doubt there had been a large importation 


of foreign corn; but in the south of Eng- | 


land the harvest of 1849 was quite as large | > . 
| production, which was most beneficial. Nor 


as any, if it were not indeed the very 
lurgest harvest on record. [‘*No, no!’’} 
There was no doubt that this was the ge- 
neral impression in the south of England ; 
and he could call the noble Earl who had 
spoken last as a witness of the fact. That 
noble Earl had said that the stocks of corn 
were not low in the farmers’ yards; and he 
(Rarl Grey) believed the noble Earl was 
right. But they knew from the Gazette 


that nearly 1,000,000 quarters of home- | 
grown corn more than in the corresponding | 


period of last year had been sold since the 


st harvest, in the towns from which re- | 
' duce of the soil, and had been scarcely less 


turns are sent under the Act of Parliament, 


or the purpose of declaring the average. , 
ese returns, noble Lords were aware, | 


include only sales of British corn, and if, 
‘nee the harvest, nearly 1,000,000 quar- 
ets more had been sold than last year, 
"hile the noble Earl told them there was 
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an unusually large stock in the hands of 
farmers, it was pretty clear that the last 
harvest was a great one. But let them 
compare the condition of the farmer now 
with what it was in 1835. He had then 
a price for the whole year of 39s, 4d. 
the quarter for wheat. In 1849 the price 
for the whole year was 44s, 2d. The 
lowest price in 1835 was 36s., and the 
lowest in 1849 was 38s. 9d. 

A Noste LORD said, that one was 
their own wheat, but the other was foreign. 

Earl GREY challenged the noble Lord 
to go into the calculation. If he did, he 
would find that the quantity sold in 1849, 
was nearly double that sown in 1835. So 
that the farmer had received a higher price 
than in 1835, and sold a larger quantity, 
But did they mean to say that there had been 
no reduction in the cost of cultivation? Why, 
since 1835 they had had a most enormous 
reduction in the prices of all articles of ar- 
tificial food for cattle. Was not the re- 
duction in the price of linseed and of oil- 
cake a most enormous advantage to the 
farmer? There had been an immense re- 
duction also in cloverseed. One farmer 
in Northumberland told him that the re- 
duction in the price of cloverseed, owing to 
the remission of the duty on foreign clover- 
seed, had nearly made up to him the amount 
of his income tax. Again, the improvement 
and reduction in the price of every agricul- 
tural implement was a very great advan- 
tage, and an impetus had of late years been 
given to progress of this kind, which had 
But, 
above all, draining, and a consequent 
increase of an impetus, had been given to 


should the greatly increased facilities for 
bringing farm produce to market, and arti- 


'eles for farm use to the farmer’s door, be 


overlooked. No man engaged in agricul- 
ture could be ignorant how much the in- 


' ereased facilities afforded by the extension 


of railways tended to reduce the price of 
Every article entering into the 
cost of production had thus been greatly re- 
duced since 1835, and the expense of cul- 
tivation had also been lowered by the ex- 
tensive system of drainage which, as he 
had already said, had increased the pro- 


beneficial in diminishing the expense of 
working the land. If, then, the farmer 
raised a greater crop, for which he got 
rather higher prices, whilst his cost of 
production was lower than in 1835, it 


‘on hardly be said that the removal 
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of protection had left him worse off than | 


he was then. But the noble Lord said 
that what the farmer wanted was security 
from the very great glut which took place 
sometimes. He believed that this security 
it was out of the power of Parliament to 
bestow; but it appeared to him obvious 
that the tendency of the system of free 
trade was to diminish the risk of such 
gluts, because the natural course of things 
would be, that in years of scarcity there 
would be a considerable importation of 
foreign corn, which would take place ear- 
lier and with less risk than under our 
former law, and thus check the extrava- 
gant advance of prices, which was sure to 
be followed by reaction and a period of 
extreme depression. On the other hand, 
in years of plenty, the fall off price would 
be most felt by the foreign producer, who 
had to meet the heavy charges of trans- 
port, and there would be a falling off 
in the importation. Already that was 
the case to a great extent. The noble 
Marquess had shown the great falling off 
which took place in the month of February 
of this year, as compared with the impor- 
tation in the month of March, 1849. He 
would not trouble the House with going 
over those details again; but he had with 
him a statement of the importation of fo- 
reign corn for the six months following the 
harvest of 1848, and the six months fol- 
lowing the harvest of 1849. In the first 
six months there was a regular and pro- 
gressive increase in the importation, while 
in the six months following the last har- 
vest, ending on the lst of March, the 
amount of importation was a million quar- 
ters of corn and flour less than the impor- 
tation for the corresponding six months of 
the previous year. He must say, as one 
who was deeply interested in the prosperity 
of the land, that he had great cause to 
complain of the language so injudiciously 
held in many quarters, as calculated to 
create an unfounded panic among the farm- 
ers. He believed that nothing could be more 
mischievous to the farmers than the lan- 
guage so frequently used, which would 
lead them to expect permanently low prices 
of corn. If there were to be permanently 
low prices of corn in this country, it would 
arise in one way, and in one way only— 
from the improvement of the agriculture 
of the country. To what extent that im- 
provement might ultimately go, it was diffi- 
cult at present to perceive; but that prices 
should be lowered on account of the impor- 
tation of corn from abroad, on the average 
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of years, seemed to him to be utterly in. 
possible. Was it not obvious to every one 
that the corn trade for the present year 
was in an anomalous condition, and not to 
be taken as a guide for the futur? 
Where had the great importation durins 
the last year come from? Was it noi 
from countries which they all knew in ordi. 
nary years did not grow enough for their 
own consumption? The first on the list 
was France. France, they all knew, requir. 
ed on the average of years about a million 
of quarters of corn in addition to that of 
her growth for her own consumption ; ani 
France, under a system of stringent pro- 
tection was at this moment suffering inf. 
nitely more severely than the agricultural 
districts of England under free trade. What 
was the average price of wheat in France up 
to the period of the late revolution? The 
average price was 51s. 2d. per quarter, 
and it was now 33s. This was far below 
the average price of corn in our own markets 
at the present moment. Then he found that 
the average price of wheat in Belgium was 
52s. 2d. per quarter, while the present 
price in this country was 38s. 6d.—clearly 
indicating that all over Europe there were 
not the general average prices which would 
be returned to after they got into a regular 
and steady course of trade after the changes 
of the last few years; and therefore 
the language which was held, and which 
tended to increase the panic among the 
farmers, in his opinion did great mischief. 
He admitted, with the noble Lord, that 
speculation was now at a stand —that 
there was a general reluctance among the 
farmers to enter into engagements binding 
them for a long series of years, and a 
equal reluctance on the part of the land- 
lords to lower their rents; and it was these 
statements, he thought, which had given 
rise to the panic—the unfounded panic— 
that was created. When he rose he meant 
only to say a few words, but he had gone 
further than he intended. The subject 
was one in which he had long taken the 
deepest interest. His first vote was re 
corded against the principle of the com- 
law in 1827, when he first had the honour 
of a seat in Parliament, and he had 
steadily voted in the same way from that 
time to the present; so that it was difficult 
for him, when he saw what he believed to 
be the complete practical success of all the 
views he had ever entertained—it was dif. 
ficult for him to abstain from vindicating 
them from the imputation of being wnsue- 
cessful experiments. 
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LorpD REDESDALE said, he had never | 
stated anything so absurd as that Parlia- 
ment should interfere to prevent a glut. 
What he did say was, that when a glut did 
arise, Parliament might, and ought to, in- 
terfere to prevent its being aggravated by | 
the introduction of foreign corn, which 
Parliament did effectually in 1835, for no | 
foreign corn was at that time admitted, 
and, therefore, though the price of produce 
was low, yet the farmer was paid for the 
quantity he had. But if foreign corn were 
admitted during a glut, that would make 
the glut larger than it was, and of longer 
duration, so that it would be more serious 
for the farmer to bear. 


Petitions read and ordered to lie on the | 
table. | 


House adjourned to Thursday next. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, March 12, 1850. 
Mivrrs.] Puntic Biris.—2° Greenwich Hos- 


pital Improvement ; School Districts Contri- 
butions ; Consolidated Fund (8,000,000/.). 


THE ARCTIC EXPEDITION. 

Sir R. H. INGLIS said, seeing his 
right hon. Friend the First Lord of the 
Admiralty in his place, he would venture 
to put again in public certain questions, 
the purport of which he already knew, in 
reference to former questions asked by him | 
in the early part of the Session, and to 
which he made a very satisfactory series of 
answers, The questions referred to the 
resumption of the search for Sir John 
Franklin. At that time he took the 
liberty to suggest that such resumption 
should be made by subdivision of the ex- 
pedition into smaller vessels, and that it | 
should consist in a great measure of steam | 
power directly applied, and that each 
oficer should in a certain degree be inde- 
pendent of the others, so that a greater 
stimulant might be given to individual ex- | 
ertion; and that rewards should be offered 
in proportion to the intelligence obtained. | 
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Sm F. T. BARING said, the expedition 


consisted of two brigs accompanied by two 
steamers under the command of Captain 
Austin, and there was also a separate ex- 
pedition under the superintendence of Cap- 
tain Fenny, of the mercantile navy, which 
was entirely independent of Captain Aus- 
tin’s command. Everything would be 
done by the Admiralty to forward the ex- 
pedition. Ile was informed, that at the 
latest it would sail on the last week in 
April; but he could assure his hon. Friend 
that the Admiralty were anxious, and all 
under the Admiralty equally anxious, that 
the expedition should sail as early as pos- 
sible. 


TAXATION OF THE COUNTRY. 
Mr. P. WOOD rose and said, he had 
to throw himself upon the indulgence of 
the hon. Member for West Surrey, and 


‘ask him to allow him to bring on the Mo- 


tion of which he had given notice for this 
evening, relating to several Members of 
this House, who were incapable of being 
sworn, according to the usual practice, 
upon the Holy Gospels. This Motion 
might clearly have been made one of pri- 
vilege, by a claim being preferred to be 
allowed to take the oath in a different form 
by a Gentleman who, it was matter of pub- 
lie notoriety, had been elected to serve in 
Parliament although holding religious opin- 
ions that prevented him from taking the 
customary oath. But he had thought it 
far better, in order to avoid any appearance 
of excitement, and to obtain a calm and de- 
liberate inquiry into the matter, to give 
notice, in a form that was not technically 
one of privilege. He had reason to believe 
that no long discussion would ensue, or 
that any serious opposition would be offer- 
ed, because he intended only to move for 
a Committee simply to inquire, and there- 
fore he had to solicit the indulgence of the 
hon. Member for West Surrey, to enable 
him to bring the Motion on at once. 

Mr. DRUMMOND said, if this Motion 


;were really so pressing as a matter of 


privilege, it might have been brought on 


He had reason gratefully to acknowledge | at any time within the last three years; 
that these suggestions had been received | and if Ministers were so exceedingly anx- 
with favour; and he wished now to ask the | ious to bring it on, the subject might be 
First Lord of the Admiralty in what state | taken some other night, and not encroach 
the expedition about to go in search of} on the very few evenings that were left 
Sir John Franklin is now, of what force it open for the Motions of private Members. 
fonsists, and how soon it might be expect-| There was no person in the world for 
ed to proceed, there being reason to fear| whom he would more readily give way 


that the delay of a week, or even a day, 
might be fatal ? 


VOL. CIX, 


[THIRD SERIES. ] 


} than for his hon. and learned Friend; but 
he must also remind him that when he 


IB 
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(Mr. Drummond) did give way with this 
very Motion last year, the consequence 
was, that it was put off till a very late pe- 
riod of the Session, when the noble Lord 
taunted him with bringing forward in an 
empty House what ought to have been 
done at an earlicr day; and, therefore, 
for all these reasons, he (Mr. Drummond) 
would proceed with his Motion whenever 
Mr. Speaker pleased to call upon him. 

Mr. SPEAKER immediately called the 
name of the hon. Gentleman, pursuant to 
the order in which it stood on the Notice- 
paper. ; 

Mr. DRUMMOND then rose to bring 
forward the Motion of which he had given 
notice. He said that he would not take 
advantage of the distress which a large 
portion of the community was at present 
suffering to excite feelings of prejudice in 
any part of the House, nor should he deny 
that comparative prosperity was being en- 
joyed by other important classes of the 
community. He must, however, contend 
that in many cases this prosperity was a 
mere transference from one class to ano- 
ther; and this, not a transference of Juxu- 
ries from one class to another, but also a 
transference of the mere necessaries of life 
from one class to those who did not pos- 
sess them. He could not now enter into 
all the considerations which led to this 
conclusion. THe was particularly anxious 
to avoid the topics touched upon by the 
hon. Member for the West Riding a few 
nights ago; and should, therefore, confine 
himself strictly to the words of his Motion, 
and address his remarks entirely to that tax- 
ation which depresses the labouring classes 
by diminishing the funds for finding them 
employment, and advert to that part of 
the public expenditure to which the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the West Rid- 
ing did not much allude, namely, the pub- 
lic salaries of all the servants of the Crown. 
And if he (Mr. Drummond) left other sub- 
jects unmentioned, it would not be because 
he denied their importance, but simply in 
order to leave other hon. Gentlemen to 
follow the matter up in whatever direction 
they pleased. He must beg the attention 
of the House, for a very few seconds, 
whilst he compressed, in as short a space 
as he could, a brief history of the last few 
years, in order to bring us up to our pre- 
sent position. There was no denying that 
the war, carried on with lavish profusion, 
did nevertheless give to us a monopoly of 
all the commerce of the world; that it se- 
cured to us an immense field for our ma- 
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nufactures ; that the large number of go. 
diers, sailors, and ships required, did ere. 
ate an immense demand for agricultural 
produce ; and that the whole of this pros- 
perity was increased by being carried op 
under a gradually depreciating currency, 
The peace came—distress followed—their 
commerce had to be shared with others, 
The manufacturers met with rivals. They 
were in distress, and various measures 
were adopted for their relief. There were 
commercial exchequer bills, and large sub. 
scriptions for starving manufacturers be. 
sides. The peace also caused the dis. 
charge of soldiers and sailors, making a 
glut in the labour market; there was a 
diminished demand for corn, and other ag- 
ricultural articles; the landed interest got 
into difficulties, and the arrangement of 
the currency question sealed that difficulty; 
they got the corn law as an equivalent for 
that measure, and they had now repealed 
the corn law, without an equivalent, and 
they were back in the place they were in 
1819. He was not going to ask the Go 
vernment to recall what they had adopted 
—if they had adopted a policy—if they had 
done anything to which they would stand, 
He granted that a sufficient time had not 
yet elapsed to be thoroughly acquainted 
with the effects of what had been done. 
He granted also that consistency required 
them to persevere, although he anticipated, 
after serious convulsions had taken place, 
they would be obliged to retrace their 
steps. He did not ask them to retrace 
them, or to follow his policy, but he asked 
of them honestly—was that too hard—to 
follow up their own. He asked them if 
free trade was anything more than the ery 
of faction to get themselves into office, to 
carry it out, and to be honest. The coun- 
try was now suffering, because they had 
stopped in the middle, and had given all 
sorts of flimsy excuses for that stoppage. 
He called upon them to follow, and they 
might depend upon it they must follow it 
up. He would tell the Government ho- 
nestly one thing of which he was afraid. 
He was anxious to keep the present Mi 
nisters in their places ; and, as there was 
a conviction that if they were sitting at 
the Opposition side of the House, they 
would support him, there were persons 
who were anxious to put them out, but he 
was anxious that they should be kept 
where they were, and should be compelled 
to carry out their policy. He would tell 
them why they would be compelled to do 
so. The farmers had begun to reform. 
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The farmers had taken it into their heads 
jn many poor-law unions to answer mo- 
tions that had been made for more ade- 
uate remuneration in the unions, by 
docking them down one half. That was 
their notion of adequate remuneration. 
The two points to which he called the 
attention of the House in support of his 
Motion were these—to reduce their ex- 
penditure, especially in the matter of their 
salaries, and to be honest free-traders by 
taking of all burdens which pressed upon 
the growth of raw eng of every kind. 
He had received a letter from a very able 
solicitor, a supporter, he believed, of the 
noble Lord in the city of London. He 
says he considers that all the judicial sala- 
ries are most absurd, being fixed at a time 
when the public were lost in amazement 
at the enormons incomes said to be made 
by Sir James Searlett and Sir Edward 
Sugden, and when it was fancied that all 
eminent counsel made 5,000. or 10,0001. 
perannum. His correspondent then said 
he considered that such incomes were not 
now made by leading barristers, and many 
of them would be glad to secure 3,000/. or 
40001. per annum; that many barristers 
would be glad to secure a county court 


judgeship; and that the salaries of all 
future judgeships ought to be reduced and 
made more equal with the present altered 


price of provisions. LHe said, if they sold 
wheat at a reduced price, let the national 
expenditure be made to square with it. 
When the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
the West Riding of Yorkshire quoted the 
difference between the Judges in that coun- 
tryand America, the right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Board of Trade 
showed how different the circumstances 
were between the two countries; but it was 
no answer to what the Member for the 
West Riding said, for he distinctly ad- 
mitted that there was no parallel between 
arepublic and a monarchy; but yet a con- 
trast might be made between the English 
Bench and the American Bench, and the 
tilaries of the judges were enormously 
greater in England than in America. 
When, years ago, they talked with cer- 
tainty that after the Peace all prices in 
the country would be on a level with con- 
tnental prices, it was never expected that 
the salaries that were raised on the ground 
that the expense of living was greater than 
on the Continent, would still remain at their 
Present extent. This gentleman also sent 
i an extract from a report of the Select 
Committee that sat in 1797, from which 
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it appears that the Chancellor’s salary had 
been raised from 9,500/. to 14,0001. a 
year, the Chief Justice’s salary from 
4,8001. to 8,000/., and the Senior Puisne 
Judge from 2,5001. to 5,000/. According 
to the scale of living in 1799, the Judges 
were receiving now what would be equiva- 
lent to 50 per cent more than it was in- 
tended they should receive. His corre- 
spondent admitted that none of their public 
officers should be more liberally paid than 
their Judges; but thought there was rea- 
son to believe that their salaries would 
bear a reduction without trenching upon 
the dignity of the office. He had a still 
more valuable authority to quote in snpport 
of his views. The President of the Uni- 
ted States had 5,0001. a year—the Go- 
vernor of Canada had 7,000/.; so the go- 
vernor of a province required to have more 
than a sovereign king. He had another 
valuable authority to submit to the House. 


the Country. 


‘It was a letter from a tenant farmer whom 


he had met at dinner the other day, and 
who stated the fact to him he was now 
going to relate. In writing to him he 
said— 

“This morning I made inquiries relative to the 

reductions my neighbour, Lord Cottenham, has 
lately made in his labourers’ wages ; it is 3s. per 
week — nearly one-fourth, only excepting his 
gardeners, who are engaged by the year, and to 
whom he promised a similar reduction after Mi- 
chaelmas next.” 
Then came an observation from his friend, 
who had been a Whig and Radical, and 
very hot indeed on the Reform Bill, and it 
would be seen how people could get en- 
lightened when they got a little dissatis- 
fied. He said— 

“This is what the Whigs call, with their usual 
self-complacency, the improving condition of the 
labourer arising from free trade, which as regards 
the ease of the farm labourers, gives a bare exist- 
ence in summer, and thorough destitution in 
winter.” 

He (Mr. Drummond) had not the honour 
of knowing the noble Lord to whom that 
letter referred; he was not aware that he 
had ever seen him in his life, but only 
judged of him from what he had heard, 
and he thought it was impossible to 
select any person whose sense of the 
adequacy of remuneration was more deli- 
cate, or who was more keenly alive to the 
advantages of good wages. It was to 
be recollected that the noble Lord held, in 
fact, the highest rank in the Cabinet, and he 
(Mr. Drummond) supposed that, conse- 
quently, his Motion for reduction would be 
supported by Her Majesty’s Ministers. No 
2B2 
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doubt the noble Lord opposite, who was | tion to the free-traders—and would do , 
always so happy to say a civil thing, would | good many of them the justice of sayip 
now for the first time inform them that | they were truly honest—he would ask any 
this Motion was in accordance with the one of them by what right they pro- 
principles of Her Majesty Ministers, and | hibited those yeomen from growing what 
not with their theory but with their prac- | they pleased on their land, and using it as 
tice. It was said that this was a question | they liked? He asked by what right they 
that affected the landlord as well as the| prevented them from growing tobaceo if 
tenant, and how that might be in other | they liked, or linseed, and using it as they 
places he could not say. As he had said | pleased, as oil or otherwise, or beet roci, 
at the beginning, he wished to confine him- | and making it into sugar, and drinking 
self to the two points, partly because he | it up, or feeding their cattle with it—he 
knew on those points he was master of the | wanted to know by what right they told 
details, and because it was not true of the | them that they should not take any of 
district he represented. He did not believe | their produce and water it when they liked, 
that in that county, or a long way round, or dry it when they liked ? Why did they 
there were three estates that were outside | not let them do what they liked with their 
3,0007. a year. The greater part of the | produce, without any meddling or inter- 
land was held by men who farmed their! fering with them? He asked the free. 
own land, yeomen, who had no resource to | traders to give a plain answer to that, and 
fall back upon—it was those people they | to let them grow hops if they so wished? 
were oppressing. One of them had sent} And this reminded him of what was sail 
him from his books the price at which the /on one occasion by the right hon. Gentle 
produce sold for six years succeeding 1842.|man the Member for Tamworth, who 
In 1845, it was 1,0610.; in six years from | ridiculed the advantages to the labourer 
1842, it was 8721.; and for this year the | of growing hops, and, suiting the action to 
produce had been 6731. That was the| the word, put out his hand as if he were 
amount of diminution in the property of | in the act of gathering hops; but the right 
the yeoman, produced, unintentionally no | hon. Gentleman forgot in his action that it 


doubt, by their measures, and made a dif- was with the left hand, and not with the 
ference of 38 per cent. Another yeoman|right, that they gathered hops. Why, 


who was speaking of the Motion that had | also, should they prevent him from using 
been made for the reduction of local taxa- the clay as he liked, and increasing his 
tion, said— | buildings and cottages — in short, why 

“What is the reduction of local taxation to | Should they prevent him from using in any 
me? I grow 100 loads of wheat in the year; this | way his produce as he pleased 2 That was 
year they have been worth 1,000/.—some years | the test which the free-traders would have 
ago they were worth 1,500.” 'to answer. The farmers might not be 
Then with regard to the cost of produc-|very bright, but they could understand 
tion, there was another particular in which | plain honesty; and if they saw that the 
they had not acted honestly towards the | free-traders merely applied a principle so 
farmers. He learnt from three yeomen | far as it was profitable to their own pockets, 
the other day that the labour on one farm | they would call them a name they would 
was 382/., on another 600/., on another | richly deserve. He would call the atten- 
1,3002. Out of 282,000 landed proprie- | tion of the House to a very curious fact 
tors in the country, there were 250,000 | which was worthy of their consideration. 
who held from half an acre to 500 acres | In 1723, the duty upon malt was only 4s. 
of land; and those were the persons who | per quarter, and the amount consumed was 
suffered, and not the tenant farmers, who|at the rate of five bushels per head al 
could go back on the landlords, or the | over the kingdom. They increased it im 
landlords, who had other means of relief. | 1829, when the duty was 20s. 8d. per 
He had mentioned the other day the case | quarter, and the amount then consumed 
of those persons who had paid fines for the | was one bushel one gallon per head. In 
renewal of bishops’ leases, and now he/1731, the malt being still at 20s. 8d. per 
had to call attention to the case of a clergy- | quarter, but the duty on beer being re- 
man, who says, that, having bought an ad- | pealed, the consumption rose to two bushels 
vowson, he borrowed money to build a house. | per head; but in 1840, in consequence ¢ 
The advowson was worth ten years ago /|an increase of duty, there was a falling off 
1,2007. a year, but now it had gone down | to one bushel, and there it remained. He 
to 800/. a year. He would put this ques- | said this Motion would put the sincerity 
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of a great number of persons to the test. 
Itwasvery easy for Gentlemen to go down to 
the hustings, and say that standing armies 
and so forth were kept up by the Govern- 
ment for their own interest, but that they 
themselves only felt interested for the 
public good, and were willing to have cheap 
corn and cheap everything; but he believed 
a great number of votes were given by 


hon. Gentleman in that House just in pro- | 
rtion as their end was served or not, and | 


not from the motives declared on the hus- 
tings. An hon. Gentleman had said some- 
thing the other night about fishing, and he 
(Mr. Drummond) believed that fishing went 
on to a considerable extent, and there were 
wany advocates of free-trade principles who 


vould never agitate them when they | 
thought the end was likely to be a dimi- | 


mtion of places in the gift of the Minister. 
He (Mr. Drummond) would continue to 
press this matter as long as he sat within 
the walls of the House, and every con- 
stituency in the country should have full 
means of knowing the votes of their re- 
presentatives. When he said they should 
give up the whole of the duty that pressed 
upon the labourer and owner of the soil, 
hewas told that if the Government took 
that course, they could not keep faith with 
the public creditor; but he would tell them 
that they had not kept faith with the 
public debtor. They had brought the pub- 
lie debtor to have no respect for their faith, 
and, whether they liked it or not, the lan- 
guage of the farmers at the present 
moment showed that was their opinion. 
Some of those farmers said to him, ‘ Sir, 
ve have been opposed to you at all times; 
we have been Whigs, and always went 
against you; but whatever you think of us 
we were faithful loyal men, and respected 
the institutions of the country; but we 
have not found that those institutions pro- 
tect our property, and we care not a rush 
whether they are maintained or not.” 
(Laughter. } Did they think that was 
4 laughing matter? He expected those 
bold mockers would not laugh when he told 
them what was worse—that amongst the 
hbourers reduced in the way he had shown, 
there was a very common feeling that they 
lid not see why there should be such a 
difference between the rich and the poor. 
That was a fearful condition of things, and 
they must act honestly and justly if they 
Would avert its effects. The way in which 
they must act was to diminish the salaries 
of all the servants of the Crown, and also 
by taking off every impediment from the 
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' cultivator of the soil to do with his pro- 
duce what he pleased. Those were the 
two points for which he claimed attention. 
He did not want to screen the rich, or to 
protect the landlord against the labourer. 
No! he would say, put a property tax upon 
the landlord if they pleased, but whatever 

they did, let them take the pressure from 

the labourer. 
Motion made, and Question proposed— 


“That whereas the present taxation of the 
| country depresses all classes, and especially the 
| labouring classes, by diminishing the funds for the 
employment of productive labour, it is the opinion 
'of this House, that adequate means should be 
| forthwith adopted to reduce the expenditure of 
| the Government.” 


| Mr. CAYLEY, in seconding the Mo- 
| tion, expressed his concurrence in the views 
(of his hon. Friend who had preceded him. 
| While giving the Government credit for a 
desire to reduce the expenditure, as far as 
they thought consistent with the exigencies 
of the country, he did not think that the 
Government quite appreciated what those 
exigencies were. He had felt it incumbent 
upon him upon late occasions to support 
Motions which had been opposed by the 
Government—the Motion of the hon. Mem- 
ber for the West Riding; and also that of 
the hon. Member for Montrose, on the pre- 
ceding evening, for a reduction in the 
Army. He had done this, not because he 
pretended to understand military subjects 
so well as the right hon. Gentleman below 
him (Mr. F. Maule), but because he thought 
that though the necessities of the Govern- 
ment was one important element in the 
question of taxation, the necessities of his 
constituents was another element quite as 
important; and the necessities of the lat- 
ter made reductions in the public expendi- 
ture imperative. His hon. Friend who 
brought forward this Motion, and himself, 
were consistent in the course they now 
took for a reduction in expenditure. They 
had both anticipated the mischievous re- 
sults of the late free-trade legislation; those 
mischievous results were now almost uni- 
versally admitted; and one consequence he 
always foresaw was, the necessity for a re- 
duction of taxation. But how happened it 
that, at this particular juncture, the House 
was unanimous in calling for economy and 
retrenchment ? The demand seemed to 
have been even anticipated by the Govern- 
ment; and he wished to know how they had 
come to anticipate it? According to the 
principles of the free-traders, it ought to 
have been a time for increasing expendi- 
ture. They did not expect free trade to 
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make us poorer. They always said it 
would enrich the country and increase the 
revenue. Was a disposition to parsimony 
and niggardly economy a symptom of in- 
creased prosperity or of increased poverty ? 
What had been the course and object of 
our legislation for some time past? For 
the last thirty years we had been pursuing 
the phantom of cheapness; and whenever 
an approximation had been made to the 
extremity of declension in prices, the coun- 
try had, through its manifest impatience of 
taxation, winced under the pressure of low 
prices. This had been the case in 1816, 
1329, and 1835—years marked by sudden 
and great declensions in price. A similar im- 
patience prevailed at the present moment. 
Now that free trade was the law of the 
land, why was not the country prosperous ? 
Cheapness—the first object of so long a 
course of legislation—prevailed. Why 
were not all the great interests of produc- 
tion flourishing? The revolutions of the 
Continent had ceased, in which were last 
year’s excuse for the ill success of free 
trade, although in his (Mr. Cayley’s) opin- 
ion, they had operated in favour of our 
manufactures. Famine could no longer be 
the scapegoat. He should like to hear the 
reason assigned by the Gentlemen holding 
free-trade principles. Was the country 
better satisfied—were the working classes 
better satisfied? One of the concomitants 
of this progressive cheapness had been an 
increase of crime in a far greater propor- 
tion than the increase of population; while 
in France there had been a diminution of 
crime during the same period. Since 1811 
the population of England and Wales had 
increased 60 per cent; the number of com- 
mitments had increased 500 percent. Be- 
tween 1821 and 1848, emigration had in- 
ereased 1,900 per cent. Whence this in- 
ereased disposition, on the part of the work- 
ing classes, to emigrate from their own 
country ? Depend upon it it was no slight 
cause that drew them from their homes, for 
which they had naturally as strong an af- 
fection as any of those he now addressed. 
It had been—with occasional but short 
intermissions—a period of gradual but in- 
creasing decline in the circumstances and 
comfort of those large classes, that made 
them seek in a home across the waters 
that comfort they had failed, since the in- 
troduction of our novel commercial system, 
to find in the home of their fathers. Corn 
had fallen from 108s. a quarter, in 1811, 
to 44s. in 1849; in round numbers, 60 per 
cent; but, in spite of this fall of more than 
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one-half in the price of the staff of Jif. 
the working classes were better fed, better 
clothed, more contented in the former pe- 
riod than the latter, under the high price 
than under the low; and yet they were 
told that cheapness was advantageous tp 
the working classes. It had been too much 
the fashion of late only to compare the last 
year with the one immediately preceding 
—a year of great distress. Had they s 
little confidence in the principle of fre 
trade that they would only compare the 
present year with the previous year, which 
was proverbially a year of distress? Let 
him compare it with the year 1840, Jy 
the year 1840 the price of wheat was 57s, 
the quarter, and the paupers relieved 
amounted to 1,199,000. In 1848 the pau- 
pers relieved amounted to 1,876,000. In 
1849 there was a reduction of 400,000I, in 
the poor-rate as compared with 1848; but 
in 1848 there was an increase of 1,000,000), 
in the poor-rate over 1847, Now, the price 
of wheat in these years was: for 1840, 
54s. 8d.; for 1848, 50s.; for 1849, 44s, 
This showed a fall of 4s. in 1848, and of 
10s. in 1849, as compared with 1840; so 
that whatever test they applied—whether 
that of the poor-rate, or crime, or emigra- 
tion, or impatience of taxation—the same 
truth came out, namely, that low prices did 
not suit a heavily-taxed country; and for 
this plain reason, that as prices fell, taxa- 
tion remaining more or less a fixed quan- 
tity, there was less room for profit either to 
the master-producer or his workman, al- 
though until the transition state passed 
away, and wages universally fell to a level 
with other things, some portions of the 
working classes might appear temporarily 
better off; but their time would come. 
When they had remunerating prices for 
corn the poor-rate was less, and the num- 
ber of paupers relieved was less than when 
the price of corn was low. It was because 
he wished to sce the labourer obtaining 
wages enough to support himself in real 
comfort, that he desired protection for agri- 
culture, and native industry generally. 
Nominal cheapness, accompanied by au 
increased difficulty to purchase cheap food, 
was no benefit to him. If it could be 
proved by argument—and what was still 
better than argument, if it could be proved 
by practice and fact—that the working 
classes as a body were better fed and bet- 
ter clothed under a low price than under a 
high price of corn—he, for one, would be a 
convert to the doctrine of free trade, But 
in his experience, and it was not a vely 
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short one, he never knew that to be the 
case. On the contrary, the country suf- 
fered more under low prices, and there- 
fore if this cheapness were allowed to go 
on farther than it had been, his noble 
Friend at the head of the Government, in- 
stead of being staggered by the proposi- 
tion of the hon. Member for the West 
Riding, for a reduction of 6,000,0002. of 
expenditure, must prepare himself for a 
ood deal more than that, Another even 
stronger illustration he would give of how 
litle low prices conduced to discomfort 
among the working classes; let him take 
the average price of corn, and the average 
poor and county rates for ten years, from 
/811 to 1820 inclusive. The average 
price of corn for these years was 95s.; the 
average poor and county rate for the same 
period, the years 1812 and 1813 excepted, 
because they were omitted in the return, 
yas 6,600,0007. Now, the average price 
of wheat for the four years preceding the 
alteration of the poor-law, since which a 
new and more stringent system of dealing 
vith paupers has been in operation, which 
vould disturb the fairness of a comparison 
—in the years 1852, 1833, 1834, and 
1835, the average price of wheat was 44s. 
per quarter, whilst the average poor and 
county rate during that period of low prices 
had risen to 8,100,0007. This showed 
very clearly in his opinion that the pros- 
perity of the working classes did not de- 
pend on the low price of corn. He was 
uot in favour of a high price of corn. He 
wished for such a price as had been indi- 
cated some years ago by the right hon. 
Baronet (Sir R. Peel), namely, a price 
mnging from 50s. to 56s. the quarter. 
He believed that with such a price of corn 
the agricultural and even the manufactur- 
ing classes in the country would be more 
prosperous and comfortable than they were 
now, or promised to be for some time. 
Indeed, if the accounts from Manchester 
were to be relied on, the manufacturers 
there were not in a very satisfactory con- 
litim—far less so than in many previous 
years. In reference to the pressure on 
the industrial energies of the country, 
caused by a great fall in prices, and thence 
inducing impatience of taxation, which was 
the origin of the present Motion, he beg- 
ged to call the attention of his noble Friend 
and of the House to a remarkable and sig- 
nificant correspondenee between the mil- 
lions of the revenue and the shillings in 
the price of corn. Taking a period of 28 
years from 1822 to 1849 inclusive, the 
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average revenue was 53,000,000. The 
average price of wheat for the same period 
was 99s.; but if he deducted the noto- 
riously scarce years of 1828, 1829, 1830, 
1831, 1839, and 1847, the average price 
of wheat was exactly 53s. But, lest this 
should appear the effect of accident, he 
would take the four years from 1832 to 
1835 inelusive—those years when prices 
were exceedingly low, and which formed 
the standard for the reduction proposed by 
the hon. Member for the West Riding 
(Mr. Cobden). The average price of wheat 
in these years was 44s., and the aver- 
age revenue of those four years was 
46,000,0007.; and in the last year of 
the four fell to 44,000,000/. He spoke 
throughout in round numbers. If the 
price of corn had gone on decreasing after 
1835, as it promised to do now, instead 
of rising, he would not go on to speculate 
on what the revenue would have likewise 
fallen to. Enough for him (Mr. Cayley) 
that the coincidence was most remarkable 
—the warning signifieant. He thought 
that it was well worthy the consideration 
of his noble Friend, Although he only 
offered it to his notice for as much as it 
was worth, another time he (Mr. Cayley) 
might attempt to solve the mystery. At 
all events he felt he could not be wrong in 
warning the noble Lord that if he per- 
severed in the present commercial system, 
there would be a progressive, a continu- 
ous, demand for a reduction and revision of 
taxation louder than had ever yet been 
made, If his noble Friend thought he 
had come, or was nearly coming, to an end 
of the experiment of free trade, he could 
tell him he was wofully mistaken. We 
are searce (continued the hon. Member) 
| arrived at the end of the first stage—at 
farthest we are only changing horses at 
| Barnet on our road to the north. At 
| every succeeding stage the noble Lord will 
| be met by increased embarassment—in- 
; creased obstruction—more fearful resist- 
jance, Ie will have to encounter war to 
'the knife between British wages and fo- 
| reign wages—between taxation prices and 
natural prices—war to the knife between 
white bread and black bread—war to the 
knife between poor-laws and no poor-laws 
—between a nation with poor-laws and a 
world without them—war to the knife 
between the lawful insanity of an abstract 
dogma and the lawless insanity of the luci- 
fer match; and it will be well if in these 
dread and accumulating struggles to carry 
out this ruthless scheme—the only effect 
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of which has hitherto been to make the 
rich richer and the poor poorer—it will be 
well if the walls even of the House in 
which we sit be not shaken to their very 
foundation. 

Mr. FOX MAULE thought that when a 
Motion of so indefinite a character that it 
was almost admissible by all parties was 
submitted to the House, and supported by 
speeches so totally different from the na- 
ture of the Motion itself, it was the duty 
of the Government to state at once the 
course which they meant to take in re- 
ference to that Motion; for that purpose 
he had risen thus early in the debate. The 
Moiion itself consisted of a series of asser- 
tions, ending with a conclusion, in all which 
he concurred. He could not differ from 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for West 
Surrey in the assertion that taxation was 
a burden, and a very disagreeable burden, 
to all who endured it. He could not differ 
from him in the conclusion that the neces- 
sary means by which to get rid of such 
taxation was by the Government taking 
every adequate means to reduce the ex- 
penditure of the country. But when he 
came to listen to the speech of his hon. 
Friend, he thought that he discerned in 
that speech more than met the eye in the 
resolution his hon. Friend had proposed. 
He thought he discerned in that speech a 
proposition to deal with the public income 
without reference to the faith which was 
due to the public creditor. He thought he 
saw in that speech a reckless attack upon 
the salaries of public men, especially of 
the Judges, whose position must be ap- 
proached, if approached at all, with the 
most careful and prudent consideration 
which that House could give to any subject 
that was brought before it. The hon. Gen- 
tleman concluded his speech by a general 
attack upon the policy which had been 
adopted in 1846 and in the years subse- 
quent; while his hon. Friend the Member 
for Yorkshire (Mr. Cayley), who seconded 
the Motion, had made this a debate entirely 
upon a question as between protection and 
free trade; and he prophesied, if the Go- 
vernment should continue in their present 
course of policy, the many difficulties with 
which they would have to contend. He 
(Mr. F. Maule) was prepared to say, that 
all experience had shown that that policy 
was one which conduced to the happiness 
of this country, and to the comfort of the 
great majority of the people. Approach 
in what shape they might—come from 
what quarter they would, Her Majesty’s 
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Government would be prepared to degl 
with all the contingencies which that polie 
might raise up, and calmly, but with , 
firm resolution, go forward in the steps in 
which they had, in their opinion, so gue, 
cessfully trod. He was not altogether 
clear that the hon. Mover of the present 
Motion was himself consistent in the course 
he had pursued. He (Mr. F. Maul) 
thought he could remember when his hon, 
Friend, instead of considering cheap com 
as the greatest bane by which the interest 
of the agricultural labourer could be af. 
fected, held cheap corn to be the farmer's 
best friend; that the heaviest tax which 
the people had to pay was the landlord's 
monopoly of corn; and that the landlords 
were the only persons who gained by that 
tax. He (Mr. F. Maule) thought he could 
remember when his hon. Friend held the 
opinion that all other classes, including the 
farmers themselves, were injured by that 
tax, and when he recommended the land. 
lords to get rid of the tax as soon as pos- 
sible for the benefit of those classes who, as 
he now said, suffered by the abolition of it. 
His hon. Friend had said that by removing 
protection from the produce of the country, 
the Government had left the cost of pro- 
duction entirely unattended to. He (Mr. 
F. Maule) denied that in toto. What was 
the first cost in raising corn? Was it not 
the price of the seed? If the price of the 
seed had been reduced by the policy pur- 
sued, that was one item in the cost of pro- 
duction that had been cheapened. Next 
came the cheapening of the food of the 
labourer, and the food of the horses em- 
ployed in agriculture, by removing the 
taxes from that food. Both the Mover 
and Seconder of this Motion appeared 
to consider that the labouring classes 
of this country consisted of agricultural 
labourers alone. They did not seem 
to take into their consideration that there 
was a vast—he might almost say a larger 
—class employed in other labour in this 
country than that of agriculture. The 
benefit which had resulted to them from 
cheapness had been such that he did not 
believe in the whole history of this country 
there had existed a period when the great 
mass of the people were in a better condi- 
tion than they were in at the present mo- 
ment. When his hon. Friend spoke of 
the direction in, and the extent to, which 
he would go in the reduction of taxation, 
all he pointed to was a diminution of the 
salaries of the Judges. No other course 
was indicated. Now, with reference to 
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the salaries of the Judges, it was not 
many years ago that those salaries were 
reviewed, and at this moment a Bill 


was pending to legalise a reduction of | 
the salary of the Chief Justice of the) 


Queen’s Bench from 10,0000. to 8,000L., 


and a prospective reduction of the salary 


of the Chief Justice of the Common Pleas | 


from 8,0001. to 7,0007. These were large 


alaries, it was true, if compared with | 


the sums paid by other nations. But hon. 
Gentlemen who lived in the country upon 
their estates must know that one of the 
highest institutions of which this country 
could boast, was the pure, impartial, and 
reeognised uprightness of the administra- 
tim of justice throughout the land; the 
confidence which the people had in it, and 
the power which that feeling exercised in 
reconciling them to the Jaw, even when its 
decrees were against their own interest, 
vere among the first securities for order. 
Every one must admit the absolute neces- 
sity of retaining in the position of Judges 
nen of the highest capacity for learning, 
for integrity, and for knowledge. And 
indetermining what the amount of their 
silaries should be, they must be com- 
pared, not with the salaries paid in other 
countries, but with that income which 
aneminent advocate in this country could 
eam at the bar. Something was said 
ma former night about the American 
judges, which he would repeat, because 
people out of doors did not sufficiently inquire 
into those things. An American judge 
received an exceedingly small salary. At 
the age of sixty, no matter how ripe his 
intellect or how strong all those capacities 
which would enable him to discharge his 
duty to his country, he ceased to fulfil 
the duty of that office. What became 
ofhim? Did he retire, as in this country, 
upon that pension to which every public 
man belonging to that station was en- 
titled? No. He was sent back to seek his 
own living as best he might. 
vho had filled the supreme chair in the 


United States had frequently been seen | 


afterwards pleading as counsel at the bar, 
before that very chair which, perhaps, they 
had occupied far better than those who had 
succeeded them. He cautioned the House 
and the public how they reduced the salaries 
ofthe Judges below that allowance which 
vould enable them to maintain such a state 
& should give them character, position, 
and credit in the eyes of the public. As to 
vhat were fitting salaries for public men, 
that was a question not for him to deter- 
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| mine. When the subject should be mooted, 
the House would be the best judge of the 
matter, and to the House he handed over 
the subject. Whatever they did with the 
salaries of public officers, other than the 
Judges, let them be cautious how they 
dealt with those. Except this single 
class the hon. Mover had pointed out 
no other direction in which he would 
reduce, or suggest reductions, to dimi- 
‘nish the burdens which he said pressed 
|on the industrious classes. Last year his 
‘hon. Friend carried a Motion of this de- 
| scription by a small majority, and he would 
| now read an extract from a letter which, in 
| consequence of that Motion, had been ad- 
| dressed to all public departments, and 
| which showed that the Government had 
immediately applied itself to reduce and 
| curtail in all proper manners the current 
|expenditure of the country. It was aletter 
| written from the Treasury, and the extract 
| was this :— 


| 
' 


the Country. 


‘*T am commanded by the Lords of the Treasury 
| to call the attention of the heads of departments 
| to the resolution of the House of Commons, passed 
| on the 19th of July, that ‘ large sums are expended 
| in supporting needless places, extravagant salaries, 
|and unnecessary works and establishments,’ and 
| they direct me to express their earnest desire that 
all the estimates should be framed with the most 
rigid economy, excluding all charges for errors 
not indispensably necessary for the due mainten- 
ance of the public service and the permanent in- 
stitutions of the country.” 


He would ask his hon. Friend whether the 
Government had been lax in their progress 
in the road he had pointed out? Within 
the last three years no less than 3,000,0001. 
of expenditure had been economised, and 
on Friday next the House would know 
from the Chancellor of the Exchequer what 
course he and his colleagues would think 
it right to take as to the financial arrange- 
ments of the present year. He confessed 
that when he looked at the returns of the 
public expenditure for a fair and legitimate 
subject of reduction, he could scarcely lay 
his hand upon one that would effect what 
his hon. Friend desired. He presumed 
that his hon. Friend did not mean to inter- 
fere with the interest of the public debt, or 
with the civil list granted to the Crown. 
And as to the charges on the Consolidated 
Fund, he had cautioned his hon. Friend how 
he meddled with the salaries of the Judges. 
As to the non-effective branches of the 
service, his hon. Friend must know they 
consisted of engagements entered into with 
public servants who had served in a military 
or civil capacity, and were as much sancti- 
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fied by public faith as any other contract 
could be. But all these charges for interest, 
the civil list, and the charges on the Con- 
solidated Fund, and for the non-effective 
service, amounted to 34,000,0001. His 
hon. Friend admitted that he would take 
10,000,000/. for the Army and Navy and 
Ordnance; so that the miscellaneous esti- 
mates only remained. They varied from 
time to time, and were very much at the 
disposal of the House; but those amounted 
only to 3,800,0001., making, with the 
other charges, 47,800,0001, for the amount 
of the whole expenditure. What was the 
margin, then, for reduction, so as to gain a 
visible relief to the labouring class? But 
his hon Friend asked that they should give 
permission to the farmers to employ their 
lands in any cultivation they pleased—to 
run a-muck against the whole Excise duty 
collected for revenue; and he began 
with tobacco, which last year produced 
4,400,0007. His hon. Friend asked why 
farmers should not be allowed to grow 
tobacco? That question had been asked 


for nearly 200 years. It had been resolved 
on previously to 1829, and tobacco was 
then grown in Ireland; but he believed it 
was found that to pay those who grew it, 
it required a protective duty of near 600 


per cent, which it was not possible to give, 
and in 1829, after that trial, it was found 
absolutely necessary to rescind the privilege. 
His hon. Friend said he would leave every 
one to take upon his Motion such course as 
he thought fit. That was not a fair way 
to put a Motion before the House. When 
they put a Motion relating to the increase 
or decrease of taxation before the country, 
they should put it in an intelligible shape, 
so that the country might not misunder- 
stand the decision of the Ilouse on the 
question. He would ask the House not to 
be caught by this Motion, or to deal with 
it in the vague manner in which his hon. 
Friend had laid it before them. His hon. 
Friend had laid a trap in a very ingenious 
manner, to catch all the birds in that House 
that might fall into it; but he would find 
that those in that House who thought upon 
this matter, and weighed the arguments 
that went forth to the public, were not to 
be caught by the light food with which he 
had baited it. He entreated them not to 
send forth their approbation of such a 
Motion; the effect of such a course would 
earry doubt and dismay to many men in 
all parts of the country, and, feeling con- 
vinced that such would be the case, whilst 
the abstract proposition was one that he 
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could not and would not deny, he shoul 
meet the Motion of his hon. Friend by 
moving the previous question, 

Mr. MANGLES had some special req. 
sons for saying a few words on the presen 
occasion—reasons having reference to his 
hon. Friend who had laid this propositio, 
before the House. He had the happiness 
to be a near neighbour of his hon. Friend, 
and on almost every market-day he had 
the pleasure of meeting him in the borough 
which he (Mr. Mangles) had the honour tp 
represent. After the last Session of Par. 
liament, in the course of which his hon, 
Friend brought forward a Motion very like 
the present, but for which he (Mr. Man. 
gles) did not vote, he was frequently 
taxed by his constituents for not havin 
supported that Motion. He would tell the 
House, therefore, why he did not support 
his hon. Friend’s Motion upon that occa. 
sion, and why he should not support it now, 
He had no such reliance on his hon. Friend's 
guidance — no such reliance on his politi. 
cal consistency, as would induce him to fal- 
low the lead of his hon. Friend on that or 
any other occasion. He was present with 
his hon. Friend shortly after the close of 
the Session of Parliament of last year— 
his hon. Friend must remember the oe- 
casion, it was at the White Lion, ata 
public meeting —when his hon. Friend 
took some credit to himself for supporting 
the Motion of the hon. Member for the West 
Riding. He had looked, therefore, with 
great confidence to see his hon, Friend 
give his support to the hon, Member for 
the West Riding on his similar Motion the 
other day. He saw, it was true, the hon. 
Gentleman in the House before the divi- 
sion, but he did not see him in the lobby, 
His hon. Friend seemed to intimate that 
he was not present. If it was not his 
hon. Friend who was in the House at 
that time, it must have been his double, 
But he was not in the division. Abit, 
evasit, erupit ; he did not vote for the Mo- 
tion of the hon. Member for the West 
Riding as he ought to have done, That 
was one of the reasons, and only one, why 
he was not prepared to follow his hon, 
Friend; and, without intending him the 
least personal disrespect, he could not help 
regarding this as one of the Motions 
which the hon. Member for Middlesex 
called flash-in-the-pan Motions. He could 
not believe that his hon. Friend really in- 
tended to carry out any practical economy. 
He had not the good fortune to hear the 
whole of his hon. Friend’s speech, but he 
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had no doubt that it was very instructive, 
and still more amusing. But though he 
assented, as he believed every man in the 
House must do, to the mere words of the 
VMotion, he dissented from nearly every 
one of the arguments which his hon. Friend 
had used. In the first place, his hon. Friend 
seemed to assume that the agricultural 
labourers were the only people in the 
country. The manufacturers, and miners, 
and the shipping interest, and other nu- 
merous and important classes of the com- 
munity, were almost ignored, He was 
prepared, however, to join issue with his 
hon. Friend on the condition of the agri- 
cultural labourer, and he asserted, that in 
that part of the country from which he and 
his hon. Friend both came, the great body 
of the labourers were in a better condition 
at this moment than they were before the 
removal of protection, On Sunday last 
he had been in a labourer’s cottage; the 
labourer was not within, but his wife was, 
[Laughter.] Gentlemen might laugh — 
at any rate, his (Mr, Mangles’s) own wife 
was with him. The labourer’s wife told him 
that her husband was then employed under 
afarmer, whom his hon. Friend knew very 
well—Mr. Baker, of the Manor Farm. Be- 
fore the abolition of the corn laws, he had 
been employed under a railway contractor 
as a horsekeeper, at 15s. per week, but 
he was now thrashing for Mr. Baker at 
12s,; and the labourer’s wife told him dis- 


tinetly, several times, that she was better | 
a week than she had | 


of now with 12s. 
been with 15s., and had a larger command 


of all the necessaries and comforts of | 


life than before. The hon. Gentleman 


who moved the Amendment on the Ad- | 


dress on the first day of the Session, told 


the House that in Lincolnshire agricultu- | 
ral improvements had been carried as far 


’% it was possible to carry them. Now, 


he did not pretend to say how this might 


be, for he knew nothing of Lincolnshire; 
but he had read a speech delivered at a 


public meeting by the Rev. Sir G. Rob- | 


inson, relating to that part of Northamp- 
tonshire which bordered on Lincolnshire, 
where the rev. gentleman told his hearers 
that he had been recently in that part of 
the county, and that he had found there 
docks and thistles, which he should have 
\elieved were intended for fox covers if 
they were not so strong that the foxes 
could not break away from them. {[*‘ Oh, 
oh!) He admitted fully that the joke 
Was a very bad one; but it was not his: 
twas the joke of the rev. gentleman— 
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it was a protectionist joke. But speak- 
ing of parts of the country which he knew, 
he believed that there was an abundant 
margin for practical improvements to meet 
the whole fall in prices, He would give, 
as an instance of this, the case of a farm 
which was taken about two or three months 
ago in the middle of the panic. The farm 
contained 104 acres, and had been let to 
what was called in that part of the country 
a ‘‘smock-frock farmer,’ at a rental of 
701. a year. He was always in arrear, 
and his landlord prevailed upon him to give 
the farm up, upon condition of giving him 
time to pay up the arrears that were due. 
The landlord then took it into his own 
hands, and after thoroughly draining it, 
and building a new house upon it, it was 
let, in December last, to a highly respon- 
sible tenant for 1301. a year, for a term 
of fourteen years. That sum gave the old 
rent and 5} per cent upon the whole sum 
| laid out in the improvements he had men- 
itioned. He believed there was hardly a 
|farm in that part of the country to 
| which he had referred which was not 
| capable of the like improvement. His hon. 
| Friend had spoken of the especially bad 
| eondition of the small landholders; but he 
| would ask why the food of the whole com- 
| munity should be taxed to enable them to 
|maintain their position? What did his 
|hon, Friend suppose was the amount of 
|the increase in the value of landed 
property in their part of the country 
during the last hundred years? Did 
he not believe that it had increased in 
value 100 per cent? He (Mr. Mangles) 
‘knew a case where land, which let 120 
years ago for 16/., was now held at a 
rental of 45]. per annum. The farmers, 
he contended, should not be told that 
their condition was utterly hopeless; that 
‘nothing but a change in legislation could 
help them; and that, without such a 
change, there was nothing for them but to 
lie down in a ditch and die; but they had 
heard so much of this sort of language, that 
|every man who told them the truth, and 
that they must put their own shoulders to 
the wheel, was denounced and hunted 
down as the farmers’ enemy, His hon. 
| Friend knew how he (Mr. Mangles) had 
been denounced to his own constituents. 
The farmers, indeed, were like the Israel- 
ites of old, saying, ‘‘ Prophesy smooth 
things; speak to us deceits;’’ and he was 
sorry to say that this had been the course 
| pursued by his hon. Friend. 
| Sir R, PEEL said, he would imitate 
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the example of those who had preceded 
him, of briefly stating the general grounds 
upon which he should give his vote. The 
Motion of his hon. Friend the Member for 
West Surrey might be considered either 
in a commercial or a financial point of 
view. The right hon. Gentleman the Se- 
eretary at War regarded it as meant to 
imply an opinion on the causes of com- 
mercial distress, and that his hon. Friend 
really intended by this Motion to call upon 
the House to imply an opinion unfavour- 
able to the commercial policy they had 
pursued of late years. He had that con- 
fidence in the frankness and openness of 
his hon. Friend, that he firmly believed 
that if his hon. Friend had intended to 
ask the House of Commons to express 
an opinion on the principle of the com- 
mercial policy they had recently adopted, 
he would have so framed his resolution 
as to bring that great question to some 
clear issue, and not by the use of equivocal 
phrases have attempted to gain an advan- 
tage which he could not have gained if he 
had used direct and intelligible terms. 
Still less could he believe that his hon. 
Friend really intended to imply an opinion 
unfavourable to the commercial policy 
which had been pursued, because he (Sir 
R. Peel) heard the other night his hon. 
Friend declare that in his opinion, on the 
termination of the war, it would have been 
utterly impossible to maintain by legisla- 
tion a price of food in England higher than 
that which was maintained on the Con- 
tinent; and his hon. Friend had taken 
eredit for his sagacity in having previously 
to 1815 publicly expressed his opinion that 
they could not, by artificial means, by le- 
gislation, raise the price of corn to a higher 
rate than that which could naturally be 
maintained. Again, ke had heard an ex- 
tract read from some document—a docu- 
ment put forth, he presumed, with his hon. 
Friend’s sanction—from which he (Sir R. 
Peel) inferred that, at no very remote 
period, the principles of free trade, or at 
least the abolition of legislative restrictions 
on the supply of food, had never had a 
more cordial, earnest, or persevering advo- 
cate than his hon. Friend. Now, coupling 
these more recent declarations with that 
credit for sagacity to which his hon. 
Friend laid claim for having foreseen that 
on the termination of the war the natural 
price of food as distinguished from an arti- 
ficial one must be the price of food in this 
country, he could not, he said, share in 
the suspicions of the right hon. Gentleman 
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the Secretary at War, and believe tha 
his hon. Friend did really mean by equivo. 
cal phrases to gain any advantage, or imply 
any particular opinion on the commercial 
question. He took the premises of his 
hon. Friend, and he thought that they 
justified his conclusions in favour of econo. 
my. But those premises equally vind. 
cated the principles adopted in 1842 and 
subsequent years. There was hardly one 
of them that might not be justified on the 
premises of his hon. Friend. His hon, 
Friend said, ‘‘ That whereas the present 
taxation of the country depresses all classes, 
and especially the labouring classes,” Now 
surely the legitimate inference from that 
was, ‘‘that the House is of opinion that 
the House of Commons acted most wisely 
in 1842, and in subsequent years, in di- 
minishing and repealing taxes which de. 
pressed all classes, and the labouring 
classes especially.’’ Is not that a fair and 
legitimate inference from the premises? 
His hon. Friend might justly encourage 
us to proceed in our course, might ask us 
to declare ‘‘ that it will be desirable, as 
soon as revenue considerations may per- 
mit, to remove those other taxes which 
press heavily on the labouring classes of 
the community;’’ but he defied him from 
these premises to draw any such conclu- 
sion as this for instance—‘‘ That this 
House is of opinion that it is desirable 
to revert to those principles of taxation 
which were in force before 1842, and to 
impose duties on the raw materials which 
furnish occupation for the industry of the 
labouring classes of the community.” Still 
less would it be in the power of his hon. 
Friend to draw any such conclusion as this 
from his premises—‘‘ That the House is 
of opinion that the taxes which were re- 
duced or repealed in 1842 and subsequent 
years——namely, the duty on corn, meat, 
live animals, salt meat, cheese, and butter, 
should be restored to their former amount.” 
It was utterly impossible for his hon. 
Friend to draw that conclusion from his 
premises. No; that which his hon. Friend 
meant to declare by his resolution was this, 
that the taxation that remained pressed 
heavily on the productive industry and 
comforts of the labouring classes; and 
that it was desirable that all practical 
economy should be introduced into the 
public expenditure, with the view of per- 
mitting a further reduction of that taxa- 
tion. That he believed to be his hov. 
Friend’s Motion—that he believed to be 
his hon. Friend’s view. He agreed with 
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the hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. Cayley), 
that the merits of the commercial policy 
recently adopted must be mainly tested 
by the answer to this question—had the 
social condition of the labouring classes 
of this country been improved by the adop- 
tion of the principles of free trade? Had 
their comforts been increased ? There 
might have been in some cases a diminu- 
tin in the nominal amount of wages 
received; but the question was, speaking 
of the labouring classes generally, had 
their command over the comforts and neces- 
saries of life been increased by the aboli- 
tin of the legislative restrictions on the 
importation of food ? 


sid truly, that if they could prove to 
him that the principles of free trade had 
really added to the comforts of the la- 
bouring classes, he would at once become 
aconvert to free trade. The hon. Gentle- 
man thus freely admitted that that was 
the test by which the merits of this great 
question were to be determined, and that 
if the comforts of the labouring classes had 
been increased generally by their increased 
command over the necessaries of life, or 
over those small luxuries, few enough, 
which were within their reach, no other 
consideration could prevail to justify the 
continuance of restriction. So far as 
they could place any reliance on docu- 
ments, and so far as they could judge of 


the present administration of the poor- | 


laws, of the number of unemployed poor, 
so far even as they could form a judg- 
ment in some of the rural districts, they 
had no right to infer that the comforts 
of the agricultural classes had been cur- 
tailed by the abolition of the corn laws. 
In some parts of the country he was aware 
great distress prevailed; but the condition 
of the working classes was, as the hon. 
Member had truly stated, the test by 
which the merits of the question must be 
decided. Now, speaking, not only of the 
working classes generally, but of the la- 
bourers employed in agriculture in parti- 
cular, he doubted whether they were not at 
this moment, after the removal of protection, 
better provided with all that was essential to 
the comfort and enjoyment of humble life 
than they had been whilst protection exist- 
ed. His hon. Friend said that great distress 
existed amongst agriculturists at the pre- 
sent moment ; but severe distress, and a 
corresponding demand for economy, had 
prevailed at other periods under a system 
of protection. In 1822, 1833, and 1836, 
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‘and the winter of 1841, when protection 
existed, agricultural distress was most se- 
verely felt, and coincident with it was a 
loud demand for economy. His hon. 
Friend would do well to consider whether 
the low prices of which he now complained 
—inasmuch as equally low prices had pre- 
vailed under a system of protection—ought 
to be attributed to the operation of free 
‘trade. In part, no doubt, they were attri- 
butable to that cause; but it had been con- 
|elusively shown, in previous discussions, 
that other causes, acting concurrently 
with the removal of protection, had 
made prices fall below their natural 
level. It was unnecessary to travel over 
the ground again, and to show that the 
| prevalence of scarcity in 1845 and fol- 
lowing years, throughout a great part of 
Europe, had given a stimulus to increased 
production, which might fairly account for 
the depression of which the agriculturists 
complained. His hon. Friend insisted on 
having free trade in everything, and said 
that any person in this country should be 
allowed to grow tobacco if he chose. How 
that could benefit any class, he (Sir R. 
Peel) was unable to perceive. Surely his 
hon. Friend did not intend to allow tobacco 
to be grown in this country free of duty, 
| whilst a duty of 1200 per cent continued to 
be levied on tobacco imported from abroad. 
|He must of course mean that tobacco 
might be grown in this country subject to 
excise regulations, and liable to the same 
duty as that paid upon foreign tobacco. 
| The hon. Member said that he would have 
‘no favoured classes; but he would have 
|a favoured class with a vengeance if he 
‘allowed tobacco to be grown in Wex- 
|ford, and brought to market without pay- 
| ment of duty, whilst he taxed the tobacco 
'grown in the southern States of the 
| American Union to the amount of 1200 
|per cent. His hon. Friend must, of 
| course, intend to subject home-grown to- 
i bacco to a tax corresponding with the 
|customs duty levied on the foreign ar- 
ticle; and if he should succeed in prevail- 
|ing upon the House to adopt his sugges- 
| tion in this respect, it was hardly possible 
|to estimate the small amount of benefit 
| which the agricultural interest would derive 
from it. His hon. Friend also insisted that 
the labourer should be permitted to grow his 
own hops, and corrected a mistake into 
which it appeared he (Sir R. Peel) had 
fallen in a former debate, in supposing 
that hops were gathered with the right 
hand ; for it seemed the practice was for 
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hop-pickers to hold the plant with the 
right hand, and collect the fruit with the 
left. His hon. Friend lived in a hop county, 
and was charmed with the picturesque 
scene which would be presented by a la- 
bourer in a fantastic dress, on a delightful 
autumn evening, gathering untaxed hops to 
be applied to the manufacture of his own 
beer. His hon. Friend sympathised with the 
unfortunate peasant who was prevented 
from applying his own hops to the brew- 
ing of his own beer; but of what advan- 
tage would the removal of the restriction 
be in less favoured parts of the country 
than that in which his hon. Friend re- 
sided? Take the weavers of Paisley or 
Lancashire, for example—would those men 
deem it to be an advantage to be al- 
lowed to gather untaxed hops on condition 
that they should consent to the reimposi- 
tion of duties on food? What reception 
did his hon. Friend imagine he would re- 
ceive from these men if he were to say to 
them—-‘‘I will reimpose the duties on 
corn, bacon, cheese, butter, salted meats, 
and live animals ; and, as a compensation, 
I offer you the permission to gather hops 
without legislative interference.”’ The sym- 
pathy which his hon. Friend felt for the 
labourers of Surrey and Kent in respect 
to their hops, was worthy of more exten- 
sive application. It should include within 
its benevolent range the labourers to whom 
the privilege of growing hops or tobacco 
was nothing—to whom the free access to 
the main articles of subsistence was 
everything. Giving his hon. Friend full 
credit for a bond fide intention to recom- 
mend a resolution pledging the House 
to a course of economy, he (Sir R. Peel) 
came now to the consideration of that 
question. He was as strongly convinced 
as his hon. Friend could be of the neces- 
sity of economy. He (Sir R. Peel) did 
not vote for the Motion of the hon. Mem- 
ber for the West Riding on a former even- 
ing, because he believed that the statement 
of facts set forth in it was not strictly 
correct. He did not vote for it, because 
he thought that the principle of reducing 
the expenditure of this year to the standard 
of any particular former year was a falla- 
cious one, and that an attempt to carry it 
out would lead to great inconvenience. 
Iie could have no prepossession personally 
against the Motion of the hon. Member for 
the West Riding, because he (Sir R. Peel) 
was First Lord of the Treasury in 1835, 
when those low estimates were adopted 
which the hon. Member would make the 





model of estimates for all future years 
At the same time he could not but reg}. 
lect that, when in opposition in 1838, he 
urged the Government to increase the Nayy 
Estimates, and that he then expressed the 
prevailing opinion of that part of the House 
which was unconnected with the Govern. 
ment. It was also impossible for him to 
forget that, although the Government oyer 
which he presided proposed reduced esti. 
mates in 1835, yet in 1845, when he 
was proposing, as First Minister of the 
Crown, the re-enactment of the property 
tax, and when he had every motive for 
reducing expenditure in order to conciliate 
the favour of the country towards the 
reimposition of the tax, he felt it his duty, 
looking to the circumstances of the country 
—to the vast extent of our colonial pos- 
sessions—to the severe styain to which the 
physical strength of the soldier was sub- 
jected in consequence of the want of relief 
from colonial service, and to the danger 
of weakening his sympathies with the mo- 
ther country, arising from too protracted a 
residence abroad, he felt it his duty to 
propose an increase of the Army to the 
amount of 5,000 men. In both cases, 
however—in the reduction of 1835, as 
in the augmentation of 1845, he and his 
colleagues were influenced solely by con- 
siderations of public duty. Giving the 
hon. Member for the West Riding ere- 
dit for his lucid statement, and for sug- 
gesting many considerations well worthy 
of serious attention, nevertheless, for the 
reasons which he had stated, he could not 
concur in the conclusion to which the hon. 
Member had come. His hon. Friend the 
Member for West Surrey having been ab- 
sent when the hon. Member for the West 
Riding submitted his proposition to the 
House, now came forward with a Motion 
which appeared to be more open to grave 
objection than the other. Both Motions con- 
curred in deprecating taxation which press- 
ed upon the labouring classes. The hon. 
Member for the West Riding proposed to 
reduce 6,000,0002. or 7,000,000/. of ex- 
penditure, whilst his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for West Surrey specified no particular 
amount of reduction, but declared his opit- 
ion that ‘adequate means should be 
forthwith adopted to reduce the expendi- 
ture of the Government.”’ In that opit- 
ion he (Sir R. Peel) heartily concurred—n 
doubt adequate means should be adopted 
for that purpose; but past experience 
had taught him, that if the House of Com- 


mons was impressed with the necessity of 
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retrenchment, the best course it could 
take for effecting that object was to pro- 
ceed gradually, to consider details, and to 
make reductions where the Government 
neglected its duty, rather than to put forth 
high-sounding declarations in favour of eco- 
yony Without pointing out any specific mode 
by which it could be accomplished. The 
Houseof Commons was very apt tohave hot 
snd cold fits as regarded economy. He 
had known the House at one time in favour, 
he would not say of lavish expenditure, but 
ofa considerable relaxation of the national 
purse strings, and at another suddenly en- 
foreing inconsiderate and precipitate re- 
trenchment. In saying this, he was speaking 
of the reformed Parliament. Neither the 
principles laid down nor the course pursued 
by the reformed Parliament for several 
successive years had tended to promote 
economy. This he knew, that the Govern- 
ment with which he had been connected, 
and other Governments, had found great 
ifculty in preventing the House, when 
the hot fit happened to be on, from in- 
erasing the expenditure. It was his 
opinion, therefore, that systematic and 
progressive retrenchment was more likely 
to be effected by Government—by a Go- 
remment inclined to retrench—than by 
the various and vacillating temper of the 
House of Commons. After what had pass- 
ed during the last fortnight, the House of 
Commons would be placed in a peculiar 
paition if it should adopt the Motion now 
submitted to it, because by the passing of 
that Motion it would justify the country in 
expecting that some vast retrenchment was 
about to be made. On what item of expendi- 
ture was such retrenchment to take place ? 
He was sorry to hear his hon. Friend talk 
rather loosely about the preservation of pub- 
lie faith, Considering the name which his 
hon. Friend bore—considering his con- 
erions, his position, and his high charac- 
ter, it was unworthy of him—and, in say- 
ing this, he meant to pay an unaffected 
compliment to his hon. Friend—to counte- 
nance lax notions with respect to the im- 
petative obligation of observing faith with 
thenational creditor. His hon. Friend said 
that he did not mean to violate public faith ; 
tut, then, what great department of expen- 
diture did he mean to reduce? Reference 
lid been made to the salaries of public 
thicers ; but the hon. Member for Oxford- 
thire had given notice of his intention to 
renew his Motion on that subject, and it 
ps be better to leave the question to be 
iscussed upon that occasion on its intrin- 
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sic merits, than to prejudice it by adopting 
a vague and general resolution now. It 
might be taken for granted that his hon. 
Friend did not meditate an attack on the 
civil list; that he concurred in the opin- 
ion expressed the other night by the 
hon. Member for the West Riding, that 
the civil list being the result of a solemn 
compact between the Parliament and the 
Crown, ought not to be disturbed during 
the lifetime of the present Sovereign. 
Did he then mean to hold out a hope 
that any great reduction of the mili- 
tary force could be made? At an early 
hour that very morning the House of 
Commons had resisted an attempt to 
reduce the effective force of the Army 
below 99,128 men, by a majority of 223 
to 50. At a later period of the day the 
House declared by a majority of 117 to 
19, that it was necessary to maintain 
the whole naval force proposed by the 
Government, namely, 39,000 seamen, and 
11,000 marines. Now, those two votes 
involved the whole question of the expen- 
diture necessary for the military and na- 
val services, and therefore under neither 
of those heads could his hon. Friend hope 
to effect any saving. This House also, 
on Friday last, rejected the Motion of the 
hon. Member for the West Riding, pledg- 
ing the House to make a very large reduc- 
tion in the general expenditure of the 
country, by a majority of 272 to 89. 
With what consistency could this House 
vote for a vague resolution in favour of 
retrenchment, after having so recently 
implied, or rather expressed, an opinion 
adverse to extensive reduction in any de- 
partment civil or military? He (Sir R. 
Peel) was decidedly in favour of the po- 
liey and necessity of retrenchment. For 
what was said about the comparative 
lightness of taxation in this country, he 
eared nothing. There were many taxes 
pressing on the energies of the country and 
diminishing the comforts of the humbler 
classes, and their repeal, if it could be ef- 
fected with good faith and public security, 
would be of inestimable advantage to the 
nation. Nay more, he would say that in 
time of peace, you must, if you meant to 
retrench in good earnest, incur some risks. 
If in time of peace you will have every 
garrison in every one of our colonial pos- 
sessions in a state of complete efficiency— 
if you will have all our fortifications in 
every part of the world kept in a state of 
perfect repair, he ventured to say that no 
amount of annual revenue would be suffi- 
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cient to meet such demands. If you adopt 
the opinions of military men, naturally 
anxious for the complete security of every 
assailable point, naturally anxious to throw 
upon you the whole responsibility for the 
loss, in the event of war suddenly break- 
ing out, of some of our valuable posses- 
sions, you would overwhelm this country 
with taxes in time of peace. The Govern- 
ment ought to feel assured that the House 
of Commons would support them if they 
incurred some responsibility with respect 
to our distant colonial possessions for the 
purpose of husbanding our resources in 
time of peace. Bellum para, si pacem 
velis, was a maxim regarded by many as 
containing an incontestable truth. It was 
one, in his opinion, to be received with great 
eaution, and admitting of much qualifica- 
tion. He did not mean to say that we 
ought to invite attack by being notoriously 
unprepared for defence. There were some 
important means of defence, such, for in- 
stance, as the ordnance and navy, which 
could not suddenly be brought into action 
unless they were constantly maintained in 
a state of efficiency; but we should best 
consult the true interests of the country 
by husbanding our resources in a time of 
peace, and instead of a lavish expenditure 
on all the means of defence, by placing 
some trust in the latent and dormant en- 
ergies of the nation, and acting upon the 
confidence that a just cause would rally a 
great and glorious people round the na- 
tional standard, and enable us to defy the 
menaces of any foreign Power. It was 
said the other night that reference must 
be had by us to the warlike preparations of 
foreign Powers. That was true, but at the 
same time the conduct of foreign Powers 
in maintaining enormous military establish- 
ments ought to be a warning as well as 
an example to us. Though the great 
military Powers of the Continent might be 
proud of their strength, and might cherish 
the belief that by means of their vast arma- 
ments they secured themselves against at- 
tack, yet the cost of those armaments was 
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exhausting their resources, and enfeebling | 


their capacity for exertion by preventing 
the possibility of economy. No greater 
benefit could be conferred on the human 
race than if the great continental Powers 
were to consent to maintain their relative 
position towards each other, while each 
reduced its army to an amount of force, 
the maintenance of which would not ex- 
haust its strength, and undermine the foun- 
dations of its prosperity. 
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a severe struggle should ever recur, the 
financial trial would be as severe as the 
physical one. If the Governments of Rys. 
sia, Prussia, France, and Austria woul 
have the good sense, without any distur. 
bance of the balance of their relative 
strength, each to forego a portion of the 
enormous expense incurred by maintaining 
vast armies, they would not diminish their 
national security, and would greatly con. 
tribute to the happiness of their people. 
The conduct of foreign Powers must no 
doubt have a certain influence on our ow 
course in respect to the maintenance of 
establishments; but he repeated there was 
a lesson of warning as well as of example, 
Those were his views with respect to the 
necessity of retrenchment. He would al. 
vise the House of Commons to apply it. 
self to economy practically and consis. 
tently, and not to vote in the morning, by 
a majority of 223 to 50 for an Army of 
100,000, and 117 to 19 fora Navy of 
39,000 seamen, 11,000 marines, and 2,000 
boys; and in the evening of the same day to 
pass a vague and general resolution, which 
will induce the country to believe that the 
House is about to carry out some great 
plan of retrenchment. He, for one, would 
not vote for a Motion which must end in 
delusion. Agree to the resolution, and 
the House would be apt to say, ‘* We hare 
performed a great duty—we have come to 
a glorious resolution in favour of retreneb- 
ment—we may safely repose on our lav- 
rels, and neglect the somewhat trouble- 
some and invidious duty of attending to 
economy in details.” 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, that the right 
hon. Baronet the Member for Tamworth 
had not taken a very intelligible course in 
oppositing the Motion of the hon. Member 
for West Surrey. After attempting t 
affix several inconsistent and inconsecutive 
deductions upon the Motion, the right hon. 
Baronet said it was impossible to believe 
that the Motion could be construed into 
any reflection upon the commercial policy 





If the time for | 


adopted of late years; but immediately 
rushed into a laboured defence of the free- 
trade measures which he carried when last 
in power. The right hon. Baronet then 
seemed to come to the conclusion that the 
Motion had a purely financial aspect, and 
had stated that economy was necessity, 
| but that he preferred to see it carried out 
'by the Government rather than by the 
| House of Commons. Now he (Mr. New- 
| degate) had been brought up in an old- 
fashioned school, in which he was taught 
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to regard this House as the keeper of the 
public purse. But, according to the right 
hon. Baronet, the House of Commons was 
not to decide upon the propriety or neces- 
sity of economy, but was to vest its whole 
discretion in the hands of Government, 
who should say whether economy was to 
be practised or not. He (Mr. Newdegate), 
for one, however, most distinctly objected 
to vesting them with any such discretion, 
and took upon him to assert that the right 
hon. Baronet had not, to his apprehension, 
laid down the true grounds upon which 
the Motion of his hon. Friend was submit- 
ted to the House. That Motion was sub- 
mitted to the House in consequence of the 
condition of the country; and it called 
upon the House to consider the condition 
of the country, and to admit that economy 
yas thereby rendered indispensable. The 
terms of the Motion were these :— 


“That, whereas the present taxation of the 
country depresses all classes, and especially the 
labouring classes, by diminishing the funds for 
the employment of productive labour, it is the 
opinion of this House that adequate means should 
be forthwith adopted to reduce the expenditure of 
the Government.” 


He thought that few men would be bold 
enough to declare that taxation did not 
diminish the funds which were available 
for the employment of productive labour, 
or that the farmers of this country do not 
employ more adult labour than any other 
css; and he appealed to any one who 
was connected or acquainted with the far- 
mers of this country whether their capital | 
was in such a position that it would bear 
any unnecessary deduction by means of 
taxation. Well, he should vote for the 
Motion of his hon. Friend. He had voted 
against the proposition of the hon. Mem- 
ber for the West Riding the other night, 
because he did not agree with the terms 
ofhis Motion, and did not think they were 
founded on fact. He should vote for the | 
present Motion, because it was fully justi- 
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fed by the cireumstances of the country, 
and was perfectly intelligible ; and he | 
warned hon. Gentlemen who, like the hon. | 
Member for Guildford, refused to assert | 
their principles when the opportunity for | 
doing so was plainly brought before them. | 
fthey were in favour of economy and re- | 
trenchment, why not sayso? But if they | 
did that, perhaps they would find them- | 
selves obliged in consistency to support the | 
Motion of the hon. Member for Oxforéshire | 
for a reduction of salaries ; and possibly | 


ln, Gentlemen who sat behind the Trea- 
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sury bench did not desire to see themselves 
placed in a position that would not justify 
them in a refusal to support that Motion. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Tamworth had denied that the free im- 
portation of corn had alone caused the 
present depressed prices for agricultural 
produce; but he asked the right hon. Gen- 
tleman if low prices were not the end and 
purpose of his commercial measures, why 
he had adopted those measures? If they 
were not intended to reduce the price of 
corn, he (Mr. Newdegate) could not see 
how the right hon. Baronet was justified 
in appealing to his measures as having af- 
forded to the labouring classes the means 
of consuming untaxed food at the lowest 
price at which it could be obtained. But 
the right hon. Baronet did not deny that 
great distress did exist amongst certain 
classes ; that there was very considerable 
distress amongst the agriculturists ; but, 
speaking of the great bulk of the labour- 
ing classes, he maintained that their con- 
dition was improved. Now, what he should 
like to know, was the proportion of the 
great bulk of the labouring classes that 
the agricultural labourers composed. He 
was perfectly aware that certain docu- 
ments had been published which contained 
a complication of unintelligible and de- 
lusive figures, by which a result was ar- 
rived at which would seem to place the 
agricultural interest and its dependants in 
a minority. Still he would defy any rea- 
sonable man to analyse the population re- 
turns, and reject the conclusion that the 
agricultural classes were by far the largest 
class in the country; forming, in fact, with 
those dependent upon them, more than half, 
and nearly two-thirds, of the population of 
the united kingdom; and the right hon. 
Baronet congratulated the House upon 
having conferred upon the great bulk of 
the labouring classes an unmixed benefit 
by the reduction in the price of agricul- 
tural produce, and in the same breath he 
admitted that the agricultural interest was 
in distress. He (Mr. Newdegate) was of 
opinion that distress in the agricultural 
districts was not so bad as it would be. 
The right hon. Baronet had referred 
to former periods of distress ; but would 
he make the House or the country be- 
lieve that their circumstances were not 
materially altered by his measures? And 
again, he asked, what were the end and 
purpose of those measures, if the future 
was to be like the past? The right hon. 
Baronet taunted the hon. Member for 


2C 
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West Surrey with inconsistency; but even 
if his hon. Friend did some thirty years ago 
write the pamphlet to which the right hon. 
Baronet had alluded, and in which he ex- 
pressed opinions that were at variance with 
those he had lately maintained, he thought 
it was scarcely competent for the right 
hon. Baronet, in the year 1850, to have so 
completely forgotten his own conduct and 
speeches up to the year 1842 according 
to his own showing, but up to 1846 in the 
estimation of the country, as to render it 
competent to him to taunt the hon. Mem- 
ber for West Surrey with inconsistency in 
having changed an opinion which he enter- 
tained some thirty years ago. 

Sm R. PEEL was understood to say 
that he had not taunted the hon. Gentle- 
man with inconsistency. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE took the speech 
of his hon. Friend the Member for West 
Surrey to mean that he believed a new 
system had been of late adopted which 
engendered weakness in the country, de- 
preciated its character, cast down the con- 
dition of its labourers, and tended to pro- 
duce national poverty; and his Motion was 
consistent with his statement, for it was to 
the effect, that as the means of the people 
had been diminished, so the burden of tax- 
ation ought to be lightened. Now, one 
point to which he particularly wished to 
advert, because so great a misundetstand- 
ing prevailed respecting it, was the relative 
pressure of the taxation of the country 
upon the population at present, as com- 
pared with former periods. 
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in England and Wales amounted 4 
8,646,8411., and in 1849 to 7,674,146. 
thus showing a decrease of 972,6951,, o 
in round numbers, a million of money, 
Now the right hon. Gentleman was exa¢} 
2,000,000/. wrong in that statement, and 
for this reason. If he had taken th 
trouble to refer to any of the documents 
which were accessible to the House, o 
had even have looked into M‘Culloch’s 
Dictionary, he would have seen that jy 
1813 the value of the currency was de 
preciated at least 23 per cent, and con. 
sequently that when he compared the taxi. 
tion of 1813 with that of 1849 he ought to 
have allowed 23 per cent to make that 
comparison fair, or he would fall, ashe did 
fall, into an error amounting to no less 
Reduce the poor and 
county rates of that period to the same 
value as the currency of the present day, 
and they would find that they amounted 
to no more than 6,652,068/. So that 
the poor and county rates of 1849, be. 
ing 7,674,1461., instead of being less by 
1,000,000/. than the poor and county rates 
of 1813, as stated by the right hon, Baro- 
net, execeded them by 1,000,0001. in round 
numbers, when the comparison was fairly 
made in our present money. Then, if the 


right hon. Gentleman will refer to the ge- 
neral taxation of the two periods, a similar 


result would appear. The revenue of 1815 
was 68,748,393/. in the money of that 
time, which being depreciated to the er- 
tent of 23 per cent, made it in money of 
the present day 52,936,2401., whilst the 


of taxation during the war was often in-| revenue for 1849 was 52,310,7681., thus 
sisted upon by hon. Gentlemen opposite; | showing a difference of 625,4721. He 


but if they would compute the difference 
in the value of money at the two periods, 
by comparing the taxation during the war 
with what it was now, they would find that 
the amount in 1813 did not exceed that 
for 1849 by more than 625,000/. He was 
led to notice this subject upon the present 
occasion, because the right hon. Secretary 
for the Home Department had, on a pre- 


vious night, in reply to the hon. Member | 
for Buckinghamshire, boasted of the dimi- | 


nution which had taken place since the 
year 1813 in the poor and county rates. 
He compared their amounts, and certainly 
showed that there was a nominal diminu- 
tion; but he made no allowance whatever 
for the difference of 23 per cent in the 
value of the money in which that taxation 
was levied, as compared with the present 
period. The right hon. Gentleman stated 
that in 1813 the poor and county rates 








begged the House to remember, therefore, 
when hon. Gentleman spoke of the tara- 
tion of war time, that the revenue of 1813 
was but very little larger than that of last 
year. If he were told, “ Oh, but the po- 
pulation has increased one third,” and that, 
as the taxation was distributed over a larger 
number, it was lightened to that extent, 
he would ask them to consider this, that 
the agricultural produce of the country had 
been reduced in value 47 per cent since 
that time, and that the exports had dimi- 
nished in value, as compared with their 
quantities, to the extent of 70 per cent. 
Did not this show that the means of bear- 


| ing taxation in this country were far more 
ao OE ° -ation had 

| diminished than the weight of taxation 

‘been relieved by its distributiom over 4 


larger surface? He concurred most et 
tirely in what had fallen from the righ 
hon. Member for Tamworth with reg# 
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jp his desire to maintain the requisite es- 
tablishments ; but he could not concur 
either with Her Majesty’s Government or 
with the right hon. Baronet in an attempt 
to set aside the consideration of this ques- 
tim, When the right hon. Baronet said 
that this House had hot and cold fits of 
eonomy, he warned him that the country 
had experienced a cold fit under their re- 
cent legislation; and that there was a ge- 
neral desire for relief from taxation which 
this House could not withstand, and which 
no man who represented a popular consti- 
tuency had, under existing circumstances, 
aright to resist. 

Mr. EVELYN was understood to say, 
that the arguments adduced against the 
Motion did not appear to him to meet the 
case which had been made out. They had 
been told that the Motion of the hon. Mem- 
ber for West Surrey was too vague, and 
also that the Motion of the hon. Member 
for the West Riding was too explicit. He 
had been sent by his constituents to sup- 
port retrenchment and economy, and he 
should vote accordingly for the Motion. If 
there was no chance at present of their re- 
turning to their old commercial policy, the 
oly course open to them was to reduce 
the cost of production by the reduction of 
taxation. 

CoroneL SIBTHORP said, he should 
vote with his hon. Friend the Member for 
West Surrey. As for the right hon. Ba- 
ronet the Member for Tamworth, he did 
not then see him in his place, nor should 
he care if he never saw him there again; 
but he must say that he was consoled under 
the accusation of inconsistency, by the fact 
of its having been made by the father of 
inconsistencies. He was of opinion, no 
matter what other hon. Gentlemen might 
think, that the maintenance of the Army 
and Navy was necessary, not only for the 
purposes of defence from any invasion that 
may take place by foreign Powers, but to 
keep the peace on the part of the turbu- 
lent radicals and brawling free-traders at 
home. The hon. Member for Guildford 
‘tid, that the labourers of this country 
were well off. [Mr. Manexes: I said they 
vere better off than they had been.] He 
(Volonl Sibthorp) insisted that they were 
uot better off; and if they were in any 
Way well off, it was in consequence of the 
‘xertions of the conservatives and the 
tenant farmers, who had better feeling to- 
vards them than many of the hon. Gentle- 
men opposite, and who had determined to 
maintain the labourers during their dis- 
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tress, and prevent them from becoming 
the inmates of those bastilles, the union 
workhouses. The hon. Member for Guild- 
ford also talked about the farmers putting 
their shoulders to the wheel. Now, he 
would tell that hon. Member that they 
meant to put their shoulders to the wheel, 
and that in no underhand way, but in a 
straightforward manner, and he would as- 
sist them in shoving the present Govern- 
ment from the benches where they now 
sat, but not to replace the right hon. Ba- 
ronet the Member for Tamworth, and with 
him his friend and ally the hon. Member 
for the West Riding of Yorkshire as Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. He believed that 
protection would yet be had, and that 
through the hon. Gentlemen who now sup- 
ported the Ministers, probably as expec- 
tants, and probably because they were paid 
for so doing. They, he hoped, would be 
the first men to acknowledge their errors; 
and if they intended to hold their seats in 
that House, they must come round, and say 
at the hustings that protection should be 
the watchword. He hoped to live to see 
the day when they would retract their er- 
rors, and he thought that it would be soon; 
they would thereby bring the country into 
a safe harbour, where peace and content- 
ment would be the lot of all classes of the 
community. 

CotoneL THOMPSON had felt himself 
somewhat in the predicament of the navi- 
gator who, when asked to join in some 
doubtful religious ceremonial, said, ‘ If 
this is the devil, I worship God.” He had 
had some idea of offering his vote on the 
other side of the House under a similar 
protest, and would probably have done so 
had he heard nothing but the speech of 
the hon. Mover. But what was to be done 
with the speech of the hon. Seconder, who, 
with all the eloquence for which he was re- 
markable, impressed the House with the 
idea that every one who voted for the Mo- 
tion must be held as voting to raise the 
price of corn? The bait was reduction of 
taxation; the hook protection to agricul- 
ture. The hon. Seconder avowed the ob- 
ject without any appearance of disguise; 
and he (Colonel Thompson) must, under 
these circumstances, be permitted to de- 
cline voting with the other side of the 
House. 

Mr. PAGE WOOD said, that when he 
found a Gentleman so distinguished as the 
hon. Member for West Surrey, than whom 
no one knew better how to express his 
meaning, bringing before the House an 
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abstract resolution, which amounted to no- 
thing but a political truism, he was obliged 
to ask if that hon. Member did not mean 
something else. He (Mr. Wood) was not 
fond of imputing motives to Gentlemen 
who brought forward Motions in the House; 
but when nothing could be found in the 
Motion itself when it was read, hon. 
Members were obliged to fancy that it 
did mean something. What that some- 
thing was would be best gathered from 
those who supported the proposition. By 
far the larger portion of those supporters 
had talked of the miserable condition of 
the farmers in consequence of the altera- 
tions which had been produced by mea- 
sures of free trade. Then everybody who 
had been at a loss to discern the meaning 
of the Motion itself, would, supposing it 
to be carried, view it as a great triumph, 
and that it put an end to free trade. Some- 
body else might adopt the interpretation 
which he, for one, could wish to be the right 
one, and might think at last some relief 
might be coming; and that some reduction 
in the expenditure upon the Army and 
Navy was really at hand. But that would 
be an entire delusion, and Members would 
be obliged to tell their friends out of doors 
not to pin their faith upon that interpreta- 
tion; for the hon. Gentleman proposing 
this Motion, instead of voting for a pro- 
posed reduction of the Army and Navy, 
walked out of the House without voting. 
Therefore this latter supposition could not 
express the meaning of the resolution. 
Some impenetrable mystery hung over it. 
It would be an equal delusion were the 
country to suppose that by the success 
of this Motion they would be one step 
nearer the benefits proposed to be gained 
by it. Did anybody believe that if some 
other measure for real and actual reduction 
—for something to be absolutely done— 
were proposed, that hon. Gentlemen sitting 
opposite, except some four or five who had 
voted in a different direction to the rest on 
other occasions, would support that mea- 
sure? He saw no utility in carrying an 
abstract resolution of this sort, which 
would have no etfect whatever upon the 
policy of the Government or the existing 
state of things; and as he did not think it 
right that the people should be so delud- 
ed he should support the previous question. 

Mr. STAFFORD regarded the ob- 
servations of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber who had just resumed his seat, as 
a sign of the times. The meaning was 
that he would not vote for the Motion, be- 
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cause not only he, but everybody els, 
must agree with the principle it asserted, 
On the present occasion, as when the Mo- 
tion of the hon. Member for the Weg 
Riding of Yorkshire was discussed, the 
Government availed themselves of the dif. 
ferent parties for the purpose of defeating 
each in turn. By this balance of parties, 
the Government, between the two adverse 
sections, and occasionally, or nearly alter- 
nately, appealing to the one or to the 
other, gained their majorities and retained 
possession of their offices; and another re. 
sult was, that the House collectively re. 
fused to pledge themselves to any course 
of reform either definite or indefinite, 
There might be some matter for mirth in 
this, but there was little hope for the sts: 
bility and security of our institutions. But 
a state of things might be nearer than 
those in office would like to contemplate, 
when Members of that House might be 
compelled by the strength of circum 
stances no longer to consent to keep any 
Government in office by this balance of 
parties, and this play of voting; but that 
constituencies would say to their represen- 
tatives—whether their present represente- 
tives or those they might hereafter select 
—you must compel the Government to 
enter upon a system of retrenchment; a 
difficult question, formidable and dangerous 
in regard to the institutions of the country, 
that he was certain the noble Lord at the 
head of the Government would be the first 
to regret. [‘‘Hear, hear!”’] He heard 
the right hon. the Secretary at War 
cheering what he had asserted; but, far 
from being daunted by that cheer, he re- 
asserted it. [Mr. F. Mavte: What do 
you mean ?] [He would tell the right hon. 
Gentleman what he meant. He meant 
that when they had placed the agricultural 
community of this country in a position 
that they felt their property had been ut- 
terly destroyed by the legislation of that 
House—and here he was neither defending 
or accusing them, but merely stating to 
the House what was working in their minds 
—when they found themselves in that po 
sition, they ‘did not see that their attach- 
ment to the aristocracy of the land com 
pelled themselves to support expensive Im 
stitutions of which they had ever been the 
foremost champions. Ton. Gentlemen 0p- 
posite who advocated the repeal of the 
corn laws knew well—what more woul 
now soon know also—that in reality that 
repeal was agitated, not from politico- 
economic but from democratic motives. 
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His hon. Friend the Member for West 
Surrey alluded to what the right hon. 
Baronet the Member for Tamworth had 
aid was the greatest of all questions—the 
public credit. There had been frequent 
allusions, indeed, to the public credit dur- 
ing the course of this discussion—more 
frequent, he thought, than was quite satis- 
fietory to hear—which might tend to ex- 
cite some degree of alarm. But let it 
never be forgotten that, when the public 
faith was referred to, and when the agri- 
cultural constituencies—he did not say the 
agricultural Members now in the House, 
but confined himself to warning the House 
that the present agricultural Members 
might be changed, and that successors 
might be appointed with other feelings and 
diferent views—when the farmers, blame 
them or not, felt that their property had 
been sacrificed, they felt also that it had 
been sacrificed under circumstances to 
which the epithet of public faith or public 
honour was little applicable. These ques- 
tions must be looked in the face, and the 
time had come when they must be boldly 
met. He trusted, however, he should not 
be accused of counselling these things. He 
only availed himself of the opportunity of 
putting before the House the difficulties of 
the position of Members of that House at 
present, not only with regard to their own 
constituencies, but with respect to the en- 
tire system of expenditure, of commerce 
—in fact, to the whole manner of con- 
ducting public affairs. He only hoped 
that those who advocated the changes that 
had been made, were now prepared not 
oly to keep them in the position they 
now were; that they would not content 
themselves with seeing the further applica- 
tion of their principles distantly postponed, 
but would show how the principles they 
had so loudly extolled were compatible 
with the security of our institutions, and 
how, while they were prepared to resist 
any return to the system they proposed to 
abrogate, they were likewise prepared to 
tarry out their new system in its conse- 
quences, even to their own injury and dis- 
advantage. The right hon. Baronet the 
Member for Tamworth had alluded to the 
article of tobacco; and in return to the 
question why the British farmer might not 
be permitted to grow his own, he had asked 
whether he would desire to have an excise 
regulation of 300 per cent upon his erop 
‘san equivalent for the customs duty ex- 
acted from the foreign growers. They 
(the Protectionists) were not called upon 
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to say whether they would or not. That 
was not the argument. The other side 
said, we must have free trade. Then let 
us have free trade, leaving the duties to 
be considered as a question of revenue. 
But it was said the revenue could not af- 
ford the sacrifice. Why, that was exactly 
what had been always contended for and 
as constantly denied. Now it was their 
(the protectionists’) turn, and they de- 
manded either a return to the old path, or 
the carrying out of the new principles to 
their benefit as they had heretofore been 
put in force to their injury. Let the free- 
traders either give the benefit as well as 
the injury of free trade, or show how they 
would legislate consistently and fairly on a 
one-sided system. The right hon. Mem- 
ber for Tamworth had asked what good it 
would be to the farmer of Wexford to 
grow a little tobacco? But it did not con- 
cern a farmer in Wexford only; for it was 
well known to be a question affecting the 
whole of the south and west of Ireland, in 
a great portion of which tobacco could be 
grown at this moment, and it was well 
known that in the time of the famine no- 
thing had been more welcomed by the poor 
man than a little tobacco. Seeing other 
nations less taxed and with advantages not 
possessed in this country were not consent- 
ing to march in our free-trade course, but 


were protecting their own agriculture, he 
{ f=] 


would ask how hon. Gentlemen opposite 
were prepared to deal with all these com- 
plications and opposing interests? The 
aspect of affairs was becoming more seri- 
ous every day. The House had been told 
by the right hon. Baronet the Member for 
Tamworth, by the whole Ministerial bench, 
and he believed by the hon. Member for 
Westbury, that the price of corn would cer- 
tainly get up. Then he put the plain 
question to them—would they tell the 
House at what price cheapness ceased to 
be a blessing, and became a curse? If 
cheapness was their all in all, why had 
they conjured up the bright vision of ap- 
proaching cheapness, if it were to be so 
soon dimmed by the clouds of returning 
high price? There was no hope for relief 
under the present system, until those who 
suffered from it protested against all one- 
sided legislation, warned the Government 
against the coming danger, and told them 
that no majorities in that House, no appa- 
rent triumphs of practised debaters, could 
convince a set of men whose fortunes had 
been sacrificed by legislation, that they 
should continue to entertain those feelings 
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of kindliness and respect which they had 
been accustomed to feel for what they had 
ever stood firmly by—the great institu- 
tions of the country. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL: Sir, it was not 
my intention to have addressed the House 
on @ Motion which appeared to me so 
vague, and so susceptible of any kind of 
interpretation which any hon. Member who 
might speak might be pleased to attach to 
it, that it would be difficult to collect what 
the sense of the Motion would really be if 
the House agreed to affirm the proposition. 
But the hon. Member who has just sat 
down, has made this cool of the evening so 
very warm by his speech, that I cannot 
help taking notice of some of the doctrines 
he has put forth. Let me, however, first 
allude shortly to the subject of the Motion 
itself. I understand the hon. Gentleman 
to move that there ought to be some large 
decrease of taxation, and some great re- 
duction in expenditure. Now, the hon. 
Gentleman who last spoke, seems to imply 
that we are evading all reduction by the 
course we are taking. But it appears to 
me, on the contrary, that the course we 
take is the way by which reduction can be 
effected. I will take the question in the 
form upon which the great majority of the 
House seem to have more decided views 
than those expressed by the hon. Mover. 
We have some 28,000,000. to pay for the 
interest of the national debt, other sums 
for the Consolidated Fund, and we have to 
meet the whole of the half-pay department, 
with other sources of expenditure, and we 
should have very little upon which we 
should be able to make a large reduction 
unless we were to reduce the establish- 
ments of the Army and Navy. But the 
right hon. Baronet the Member for Tam- 
worth has asserted, and truly, that after 
our votes upon the numbers of the Army 
and Navy, it could not be supposed that 
the gist of the Motion of the evening was 
to reverse the votes of the morning, so 
that how the hon. Gentleman was to arrive 
at any great reduction of taxation by any 
great decrease of expenditure it was im- 
possible to imagine. The hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Oxfordshire is going to 
bring forward a Motion by which he pro- 
poses to take off 10 per cent from official 
salaries. That Motion might be good or 
not—it might be adapted to the cireum- 
stances of the times, or the contrary. 
But if they agreed to it and deducted 10 
per cent from the salaries of all the Minis- 
ters holding office in the Cabinet, and from 





the heads of departments in the Government, 
it would amount to the sum of 4,0001.; and 
what would be the great reduction in tay. 
ation that would arise from that saving, | 
must leave the hon. Gentleman to explain, 
If you have to meet the half-pay, and 
other expenditure to which you are bound, 
and if you think the numbers of the Army 
and Navy not excessive — that, in fact, 
hardly any reduction could be made—what 
amount of remission of taxation would you 
be able to make? The hon. Gentleman 
says that we have gained a great advan. 
tage by on one night opposing Motions 
made by hon. Members on this side of the 
House, and on another night opposing Mo- 
tions proceeding from hon. Members sit- 
ting on the other side. All I can say to 
that is, that if it had been our object to 
have a certain majority with us, it would 
have been far more to our interest to take 
one of the courses which hon. Members on 
either this or the other side have proposed. 
If we had taken the course proposed by 
the hon. Member for Montrose, of making 
a large reduction in the Army and Navy, 
and had adopted generally the policy he 
advocated, we should, in that event, have 
had that support which he and those who 
sit with him could have given: or, on the 
other hand, if we had been able to say, 
with the hon. Gentleman opposite, that 
there ought to be a restoration of the im- 
port duties upon articles of food, although 
we might have proposed very small duties, 
upon corn, and articles of that kind, we 
should have had the support of those hon. 
Gentlemen. It is, therefore, putting our- 
selves in a difficulty, and not giving our- 
selves any advantage, by not acting with 
the one side or the other, when we say 
that we do not agree with those who pro- 
pose a large reduction in the establish- 
ments, and when we say, also, we cannot 
agree to a return to the principles and 
measures of a protective policy. And why 
do we do this? Simply for this reason— 
that such is our conviction. The hon. 
Gentleman opposite, however, seemed, in 
one part of his speech, to lose sight of that 
reason; for he told us, that, if we went on 
in this course, those who sat on the other 
side of the House, and supported us when 
measures were proposed to us to which we 
objected, would become inclined to vote 
for measures dangerous to the institutions 
of the country. It is impossible for me to 
believe that the hon. Member has any 
foundation for that statement. 


Mr. STAFFORD: I beg the noble 
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Lord’s pardon; he has misunderstood me. 
What I stated was, that we might be re- 
moved, and that measures of the kind 
might be proposed by our successors. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL: The hon. Gentle- 
man in the first part of his speech made 
no such reservation, but said that votes 
would be given for measures dangerous to 
the institutions of the country. [Mr. Star- 
pond: No, no!] But I am content to 
take the other form now suggested by the 
hon. Gentleman, that hon. Gentlemen who 
do not entertain such opinions will be suc- 
ceeded by others who do entertain them. 
If the first interpretation placed on the 
words of the hon. Gentleman be the cor- 
rect one, What he said would be a libel up- 
on the parties to whom he alluded; but 
taking the second as the proper interpreta- 
tion, then what the hon. Gentleman al- 
leged was a libel upon the constituencies 
of the country. I do not believe, because 
their opinions are not suffered to prevail, 
because this House has adopted a view 
with respect to the policy of the country 
in commercial matters which is opposed 
to the opinions of the electors of counties, 
that, therefore, those electors would send 
to this House men inclined to vote for 
measures which hon. Gentlemen opposite 
think would be dangerous to the institu- 
tions of the country. I am confirmed in 
this belief by observing that a noble 
Friend of mine, from whom I differ on 
this subject, but whom I also regard with 
the highest respect —I mean the Duke of 
Richmond—when attending a public meet- 
ing, at which some one said that the far- 
mers were no longer loyal, immediately 
followed that speaker with great indigna- 
tion, and appealed to the mecting that the 
loyalty of the farmers was intact; and I 
find, too, that the Duke of Richmond was 
supported in that sentiment by the cheers 
of the whole meeting. I cannot, therefore, 
assent to this reflection of the hon. Gentle- 
uan—injurious, as I regard it, to the con- 
stituencies of the hon. Gentleman himself, 
and of those who think with him. Then 
the hon. Gentleman has resorted to an oft- 
refuted fallacy on this subject of free trade 
and protection; and, referring to the right 
hon. Baronet the Member for Tamworth 
and to the hon. Mover of the Motion, he 
asks that the farmers should have free 
trade and be allowed to grow tobacco. So 
far as this subject is concerned, the ques- 
tion is whether they could grow tobacco, 
with a duty upon the foreign article; and 
if the opinion is correct — and it may be a 
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sound one — that tobacco might be grown 
in this country, if free of duty, as against 
the foreign, which bears a duty, not, as 
represented by the hon. Gentleman, of 300 
per cent, but of 1200 per cent, then the 
question arises, whether, with a 1200 per 
cent excise tax to countervail the foreign 
duty, the farmers would be able to engage 
in the cultivation of tobacco. So much, 
then, for one of the great grievances which 
have been brought forward. But there 
was another grievance advanced—that the 
farmers were not allowed to moisten and 
dry their own barley, and that the malt 
tax interfered injuriously with the con- 
sumption of the produce of their land. But 
here no question of free trade arises, for 
no foreign malt comes into this country 
free of duty, and the farmer is not subject 
to any duty to which the foreigner is not 
liable. It is purely a question relating to 
the taxation of the country. The malt tax 
was increased in consequence of the wars 
in which we were engaged. I do not know 
what the hon. Member for West Surrey 
thinks of those wars, but we have to pay 
24,000,000/. a year in consequence of the 
American and French wars, and I am not 
one of those who believe those wars were 
wisely undertaken. I think both were 
unnecessary; but having been undertaken, 
and debts having been incurred on ac- 
count of those wars to individuals, those 
debts must be paid, whether those wars 
were justifiable or not. The malt tax, 
then, was one of the burdens which was in- 
creased in consequence of the war. Then 
the hon. Gentleman had asked another 
question; he had asked the supporters of 
free trade to explain when, in their opinion, 
cheapness ceased to be a blessing; and a 
similar question had been put to them by 
other Members in the course of the Session. 
It was said, ‘‘ These gentlemen tell us that 
they expect a rise in the price of corn, and 
hold that up to us as an advantage in pro- 
spective: how can they regard it as an 
advantage when they are always saying 
that we ought to have low prices in order 
to make corn cheap, and that it is our duty 
to buy in the cheapest market?” I 
think all these misapprehensions have 
arisen from a sentence of Adam Smith, 
which has been somewhat misinterpreted. 
He says that a nation which pursues its 
true interest would act just like an in- 
dividual—that it would sell in the dearest 
and buy in the cheapest market. What I 
understand by that sentence is, that a 
nation should be allowed to pursue its own 
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interest just as an individual would. It{way or the other. And if it does so happen 
does not mean that a nation is to be com-| that, by demand, any article comes jinty 
pelled by law either to buy cheap or sell | great request, and thereby the price is jp. 
dear. If persons choose to buy a dear/creased, that which is naturally a high 
article they should be at liberty to do so; | price arising from demand is, I think, g 
so also if it happen that they should prefer | beneficial and wholesome state of things 
a cheap article ; but what is essential in | with which legislation should by no means 
legislation is that you should not interfere | interfere. It is quite the contrary if you 
merely for the purpose of making any|have an artificial dearness produced by 
article dear which would otherwise be | legislation, if you say you will make such 
cheap. That is all that legislation is con-|dearness by Act of Parliament, and vill 
cerned in. If you have to raise taxes for | not allow persons by their own industry to 
the purpose of revenue, you may have to} procure their subsistence in the cheapest 
lay them upon articles which will make | manner in which it can be had. If this 
them dear, and thereby they are, as this | doctrine be true, there is no truth whatever 
resolution says, a great evil to the country, | in the assertion of the hon. Gentleman and 
and ‘‘diminish the funds for the employ- | others, that they have only a one-sided free 
ment of productive labour.”” If you want|trade. They have free trade in most 
taxes for revenue, and revenue is abso-| articles; and it is not pretended, for it 
lutely necessary for the service of the State, | cannot be pretended, that this House is 
impose them for that purpose; but it is not | bound to abolish taxes which are necessary 
a right principle to impose a tax merely for | for the purpose of revenue. You are only 
the purpose of making any article, pro-| proving that higher taxes are laid on, not 
duced by a particular class of the com-|for the purpose of favouring one class 
munity, dear, and thereby injure the con- | against another, but for the purpose of 
sumer of that article in favour of the {raising the revenue which is absolutely 
producer. That is the whole doctrine; and | necessary. Let us not have now, as we 
it is not any object of legislation to say, | had some ten or twelve years ago, two sets 
we should pass laws for the particular | of taxes, one of very large amount paid to 
purpose of making the article cheap. We | the Exchequer for the benefit of the State, 
only say we will allow the people to buy as | and another also of very large amount paid 
cheap as they can get it, either in this| into the pockets of individuals, or a class, 
country or from foreign countries, and it is for the benefit of those individuals or of 
an injury, without you have this necessity | that class. In this point of view, I think 
for revenue to which I have referred, to |the views of the hon. Member for West 
come between the consumer of corn and | Surrey in proposing this Motion are sin- 
the foreign producer, saying, ‘‘ You shall | gularly inconsistent with the Motion itself, 
not obtain that corn so cheap as you other- | because we have to bear very heavy taxes. 
wise might, because we wish to favour the | If the wars we have undertaken, the debts 
producer as against all other interest.’’ I} we have incurred, and the establishments 
am merely stating this because I think the ; necessary to be maintained, even in the 
principle has been so often misapprehended. | judgment of the most economical Members 
It follows from what I have said, that, as! of this House, require a large amount of 
to legislation, we have no business what-| taxation, let us not add to the burden by 
ever with questions as to how cheap or how | another species of taxation, which is not to 
dear an article may be. If there is an/ go into the Exchequer, but which is in- 
extraordinary production in foreign coun- | tended solely to benefit one class of the 
tries as well as in this country, there then! nation at the expense of another. For 
arises the species of cheapness at present | these reasons, and for others which have 
existing, that is, an extraordinary cheap- been stated by my right hon. Friend the 
ness arising from particular cireum-, Secretary at War, I cannot assent to the 
stances; but from that time production is | Motion of the hon. Gentleman the Member 
checked, and prices will rise. Just as,' for West Surrey. I shall, therefore, vote 
upon the other hand, if there were a very | for the previous question, especially as I 
high price, you must expect a greater pro- think the resolution itself would serve n0 
duction in the next year, and a consequent good purpose. 

change in prices. But with regard to in-- Lorp J. MANNERS did not mean 
terference to make the article either dear enter upon any review of the somewhat 
or cheap, the principle of free trade is, that | learned, though particularly unsatisfactory, 
legislation ought not to interfere either one essay of the noble Lord at the head of the 
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Government, upon the doctrines of free 
trade. Nor, indeed, was any review neces- 
sary, because the noble Lord, in his con- 
duding sentence, admitted all that his 
(Lord J. Manners’) hon. Friend the Mem- 
her for West Surrey was contending for. 
The noble Lord said, for example, “in 
imposing duties, let us take care to impose 
none for the benefit of one class and the 
prejudice of another.’’ The proposition of 
his hon. Friend was a simple corollary of 
that proposition, for ‘‘in taking of taxes,’ 
sid his hon. Friend, ‘‘ let us take care we 
do not prejudice one class for the benefit 
ofanother.”’ His hon. Friend added that, 
by the system which had been adopted, 
sreral great classes had been prejudiced; 
but he was now told that by having pre- 
judiced them, another great class of the 
community had been benefited. The no- 
ble Lord, nervous at the state of parties in 
the House, and still more nervous at the 
feeling growing up in the country, had 
thought it necessary to defend the farmers 
from what he concluded to be an imputa- 
tion upon their loyalty by his (Lord J. 
Manners’) hon. Friend the Member for 
North Northamptonshire. All that his 
hon. Friend said, and all he intended to 
sy, amounted only to this, that the far- 
ners of England, loyal as they always had 
ben and would be to their Sovereign, 
night say, if the system of unjust and 
partial free imports were maintained to 
their destruction, ‘‘ the time has now come 
when we must press for those retrench- 
ments, regardless of the consequences, 
vhich may be detrimental to the mainte- 
nance of the institutions of the country.’’ 
The right hon. Gentleman the Secretary at 
War opposed the Motion mainly upon the 
allegation that the great mass of the peo- 
ple never were in such favourable circum- 
stances as they were at present. But they 
vere always told that it was the great mass 
of the labouring classes who virtually paid 
the taxation of the country. Then he 
wanted to know, if the great mass of the 
bouring people were in the prosperous 
condition that had been described, what 
meant the numerous petitions presented to 
the House for a reduction in the amount of 
taxation, which they were said chiefly to 
py? He wanted to know why, in the 
year 1850, after the new commercial sys- 
tm had been so happily established, and 
after it had been attended with such bene- 
fcial results, the House of Commons was 
talled upon, both by the agricultural and 
‘mmercial representatives, to diminish the 
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amount of taxation, while at the same time 
Her Majesty’s Ministers, no doubt with 
perfect truth, said they had adopted every 
possible retrenchment in the public service ? 
The right hon. Gentleman the Secretary at 
War read the circular which had been ad- 
dressed to the heads of departments in con- 
sequence of the success of his hon. Friend’s 
Motion last year; and it was added, on the 
part of the Government, that they had 
adopted every practicable economy. The 
House, therefore, now found these two ex- 
traordinary concurrent facts: on the one 
hand, that all classes of the people were 
agreed in saying they were overburdened 
with taxation; and on the other, that the 
Government had reduced the amount as far 
as they possibly could. The hon. and gal- 
lant Member for Bradford said, his consti- 
tuents were tolerably well off, though they 
pressed him a little with their burdens; 
but how was it the House had not heard 
from any Gentleman connected with Lan- 
cashire, or the cotton districts, any ex- 
pression that they regarded with com- 
placency and satisfaction the future of 
cotton? Why was it they had heard no- 
thing of the often-repeated sneers at com- 
petition with America? Was it because 
there was hardly a Gentleman connect- 
ed with Manchester who did not know 
that at no distant day the whole people of 
the United States would be clothed in gar- 
ments of American manufacture? He 
supposed the hon. Gentleman who had re- 
cently taken so prominent a part in the 
peace movement would say it was not to 
America the manufacturers of Manchester 
looked for an extension of the cotton trade, 
but to China, whose market had been so 
peacefully and so righteously opened to them 
by bloodshed and injustice; and the right 
hon. Baronet the Member for Ripon had in 
a former debate referred in terms of con- 
siderable satisfaction to the great increase 
which had taken place in the consumption 
of tea. It was painful to attempt to refute 
such statements of prosperity; but he must 
call the attention of the House to the last 
trade circular of Messrs. Littledale and Co., 
of Liverpool, which would show that all 
the notions about the enormous commerce 
likely to be carried on between England and 
China had been most seriously dimmed 
and endangered, The rule of this com- 
merce had been described to be a chest 
of tea for a bale of cotton, and a bale of 
cotton for a chest of tea; but what at this 
moment was the working of the trade? 
Messrs. Littledale’s circular, dated the 4th 
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inst., contained the following ominous state-| far more injuriously than those duties 
ment :— | which the noble Lord had helped to », 
“Great complaints are made of the bad state of peal. And now he would ask, what Was 
the country shopkeepers in the country districts. | the accusation of inconsistency whieh had 
We have closely questioned some of our wholesale been made against the party who intended 
grocers and tea-dealers, who assure us that there ot . : : 
is no disguising the fact that such is the ease, and to support the Motion of his hon, Friend? 
that the general answer received from their tra-| Why, that last night they declined to 
vellers is, that ‘they can get neither money nor | diminish the military and naval service of 
orders.’ | the country. A more unjust charge of in. 
He would direct the attention of the consistency was never made. The Moti, 
right hon. Baronet the Member for Ripon | of bis hon. Friend was of a general char. 
to the conclusion of the circular, which was | acter, and it was not inconsistent with the 
as follows :— | maintenance of an adequate naval and nj. 
“ The serious falling off in the deliveries ofsugar, | litary force. The hon. Gentleman the 
coffee, tea, and cocoa for the two months of this Member for Montrose wished to strike of 
year, compared with those of the last, but too truly | & definite number of men from the Army 
confirms these complaints, and are perhaps the | and Navy, whom his (Lord J, Manners’) 
most alarming features in our present prospects.” | friends thought could not be spared, and 
He did not know whether the linen} therefore they opposed the proposition; 
trade of Ireland offered much more fa-| but the Motion of his hon. Friend the 
vourable symptoms for the future; and | Member for West Surrey was one which 
the House would recollect that the other | every Gentleman belonging to the Finan. 
day the right hon. Baronet the Secre-| cial Reform Association was unquestion- 
tary of State for the Home Department | ably bound to support, if he wished to be 
used an expression with reference to Dur-| consistent. The right hon. Gentleman the 
ham, to the effect that in a mining dis-| Secretary at War said the terms of the 
trict we must expect to see distress. The | Motion were vague, and he resisted it ina 
time then was approaching, and it would | speech quite as extraordinary as that of 
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shortly arrive, when the ery of distress, al- 
ready so great, would be still greater; and 


when the House would hear from the hon. | 


Member for Montrose statements far more 
appalling than those he made last night. 
Five hundred distress warrants, said the 
hon. Gentleman, had been executed in a 
single parish in the metropolis; and the 
hon. Gentleman who represented that con- 
stituency declared that he could not say 
the condition of England was flourishing. 
Flourishing! It was only flourishing in the 
tropes and figures of the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Wolverhampton who moved 
the Address. It was only flourishing in 
the anticipations of the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Westbury—anticipations 
which never could be realised; and unless 
the price of corn rose, to the great delight 
of hon. Gentlemen opposite, those most 
inconsistent votaries of free trade, and to 
the consolation of Her Majesty’s Ministers, 
however they might defeat Motions of this 
kind, they might depend upon it that Ses- 
sion after Session they would return upon 
them with double power from both within 
and without the walls of the House. He 
put it then to Her Majesty’s Ministers, 
whether they could maintain the taxes 
which his hon. Friend the Member for 
West Surrey had described as taxes which 
pressed upon the industry of the people 


the hon. and learned Member for Oxford. 
The right hon. Gentleman opposed a 
‘* vague’ Motion by the vaguest of all 
|means, namely, by moving the previous 
| question; and hon. Gentlemen who were 
pledged to support every Motion for eco- 
nomy, intended to evade a proposition 
which affirmed the necessity for economy. 
They might carry the previous question, 
but the subject would be renewed over and 
over again, until they could not, and dared 
not, repeat this method of shelving it. His 
friends supported the Motion, because it 
left the responsibility of it to a certain ex- 
tent, where it ought to be left, upon the 
shoulders of the responsible advisers of the 
Crown; they did not take it upon them- 
selves to say in what particular depart- 
ments of the State retrenchments should 
be made; but they affirmed that retrench- 
ments must be made. Whether they were 
to be effected by reducirg the salaries of 
Gentlemen holding office, and lowering the 
wages of the men employed in Her Me 
jesty’s service, or whether we should re- 
turn to the old system of government and 
abolish all commissions, it was not for them 
to declare; but, under the circumstances 
of the country, they held that the present 
amount of taxation could not, with justice, 
continue to be imposed upon the people. 
On these grounds he should yote for the 
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Yotion; and he was not the less disposed 
io support it, because some hon. Gentle- 
nen said it was equivalent to a return to 
protection. Nothing, however, could be 
pore clear or distinct than the way in 
which his hon. Friend had guarded him- 
wif against such a supposition. Still, if 
hon. Gentlemen chose to have it so, he 
ould not be deterred from supporting it 
jy any such insinuation. The present 
auount of taxation could not be maintain- 
ed, Some step or other must be taken in 
ration to it. His hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for West Surrey then had put an alter- 
mative, which the right hon. Baronet the 
ember for Tamworth admitted was a fair 
earying out of his principles. The fault 
vould rest with the House if they negatived 
i. For himself, he supported the Motion 
in the spirit in which it was framed; and 
he was not at all disinclined towards it, 
because it was a practical protest against 
an unjust system, a system which was 
eushing the industry of the English 
people, and which was incompatible with 
the maintenance of our historic empire. 

Mr. BRIGHT: If I were a person 
smewhat unduly influenced by authority, 
I should be puzzled as to my vote on this 
occasion; for the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Tamworth, who is justly con- 
sidereda high authority, has spoken against 
the Motion of the hon. Member for West 
Surrey; the noble Lord on this side of the 
House has taken the same course; my hon. 
Friends the Member for Bradford and the 
Member for Oxford have each taken the 
sme line, and have given us the reasons 
why they oppose the passing of this reso- 
lution, Although much has been said that 
leordially approve of, and especially in the 
speech of the right hon. Member for Tam- 
worth, yet I confess I cannot see the diffi- 
culty in which men of my opinions and prac- 
tite inthe House need to feel themselves, 
mregard to the resolution of the hon. 
fentleman. I have read the resolution 
vith care, and I am anxious that the House 
should not depart from the resolution and 
persuade themselves that they are taking 
a right course in opposing it, because 
it may have been supported by some inju- 
judicious friends of the hon. Gentleman, 
and by arguments which cannot fairly be 
brought in support of it. The resolution 
is but half the resolution which the hon. 
Member moved last year; it is a much 
nilder Motion than that which he made 
“st Year; it is merely expressive of the 
pinion of the House— 
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“That whereas the present taxation of the 

country depresses all classes, and especially thela- 
bouring classes, by diminishing the funds for the 
employment of productive labour, it is the opinion 
of this House that adequate means should be forth- 
with adopted to reduce the expenditure of the Go- 
vernment.” 
Looking at this resolution as it stands, for 
I did not hear the speech of the hon. Gen- 
tleman, having only entered the House 
whilst the right hon. Baronet was speaking, 
I argue from it that the hon. Gentleman 
means that the propositions which the Go- 
vernment have introduced to the House 
this Session, although they do, to some 
extent, lessen tlie expenditure of the coun- 
try, yet that they do not go so far as 
the hon. Gentleman thinks they might, 
and the necessities of the country require. 
I hold that opinion, and holding that opin- 
ion, I am bound to say this resolution comes 
before me as exceedingly reasonable and 
proper, and one which either side of the 
House might with great propriety adopt. 
The speakers from the Treasury bench 
who have addressed the House to-night 
think the resolution of no use; that it is 
exceedingly vague. I have no doubt it is 
vague to some extent; and we can always 
find fault with resolutions we do not wish 
to vote for. We are all very ingenious 
in discovering excuses for opposing a reso- 
lution which it may not be convenient for 
us to support. What is the proposition of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary at 
War? Is there any thing very distinct in 
that? He moves the previous question, 
which is simply to say that it is inconve- 
nient now to discuss this subject, and still 
more inconvenient to vote upon it; we do 
not deny the truth of the resolution, but it 
is more convenient not to express an opin- 
ion. Ifthe House thinks economy not of 
great consequence, and if the people out of 
doors do not think economy of much con- 
sequence, we may vote for the previous 
question; but if the House is in favour 
of economy, and if the country is still more 
in favour of economy than the House, then 
I think we are bound on this resolution 
being proposed to give it our support, and 
not attempt to escape from it. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary at War 
alluded to a resolution which was passed 
in the House last Session. I will read it 
to the House : 

“That whereas a greater amount of taxation 
is levied upon the people than is required for 
the good and efficient Government of the United 
Kingdom, and whereas large sums are expended 
in supporting needless places and unnecessary 
works and establishments ;’— 


the Country. 
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the rest of the resolution was precisely that 
which the hon. Gentleman had moved to- 
night. On that occasion the noble Lord 
the Member for Middlesex, who is a good 
friend of the Government, moved an Amend- 
ment, which was lost, there being 71 votes 
in favour of the Motion, and 68 in favour 
of the Amendment. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Secretary at War has told the 
House that, in consequence of the adoption 
of that resolution, the Government issued 
a circular to the various departments. 
They sent this circular to all the branches 
of the public service, stating that it was ne- 
cessary that a rigid economy should be car- 
ried on in all the departments of the public 
service; and in doing this the Government 
bas shown a proper respect for the unani- 
mous decision of the House. This state- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman is mast 
conclusive, because if the resolution of last 
year induced the Government to issue the 
circular, and if we see several reductions 
of expenditure this year, which were not 
proposed last year, we may fairly conclude 
that if the House should sanction again a 
resolution of economy, such as was sanc- 
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tioned last year, that the Government who | 


were disposed to carry economy further 


than they had lately done, would receive | 
this as a gentle admonition from the House | 


to preserve the same line of conduct, and 


they would have the sanction of the Parlia- | 
ment strengthening them in all economical | 


changes against all those unseen and per- 


nicious influences which are ever opposed | 


to retrenchment. In the remarks of the 
right hon. Baronet the Member for Tam- 
worth, respecting the proceedings of the 
previous evening, and the large majority 
that voted in favour of continuing an ex- 
penditure of 12,000,0002. or 13,000,0002. 
for the Army and Navy, there was some 
force. He (Mr. Bright) voted in the mi- 


nority, in favour of the Motion of his hon. | 
Friend the Member for the West Riding, | 


on Friday, and would have voted in favour 
of the Motion of his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Montrose on Monday night, had not 
circumstances prevented his being in the 
House. Now, if those who voted in the 
minority on those occasions were consistent 
in the course which they had heretofore 
pursued, he conceived that they were 
bound to vote for the resolution now pro- 
posed. Hon. Gentlemen opposite, however, 
viewed the matter differently. They did 


not vote for the Motions of the hon. Mem- | 


bers for the West Riding and for Montrose, 


and on that account had placed themselves | 
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in rather an awkward predicament. They 
did not in general show much mercy to the 
right hon. Baronet the Member for Tap. 
worth, and could scarcely wonder, whe, 
they left themselves so open to his quiet 
sarcasms, that he should have made the 
House some amusement entirely at their 
expense. If he (Mr. Bright) were in their 
position, he would really come to some de. 
finite conclusion—he would either be fo 
economy or he would not. He did not 
complain of their being in favour of e¢. 
nomy because the corn law question was 
settled. He did not seek to convert the 
present into a corn-law debate—that was 
the policy of the officials. He wanted tp 
make it a debate on economy, and nothing 
else. Whether present low pricesarosefrom 
free trade, or from any other cause, it was 
enough for county Members to know that 
large portions of their constituencies were 
at present in a less prosperous condition 
than at former periods. That in itself was 
sufficient to stimulate them to a minuter 
investigation into the great questions of 
finance. Differing as he did from those 
Gentlemen in reference to free trade, he 
felt nevertheless that they might, upo 
| that ground, fairly be permitted to ask the 
Government, and if pessible to compel the 
Government, to carry out retrenchment in 
the public expenses wherever it could be 
shown to be possible. His hon. and lear. 
ed Friend the Member for Oxford spoke 
of the manner in which this had been made 
a protection. debate, and said that if this 
| Motion were carried, there were parties in 
ithe country who would regard it as 4 
| triumph of protection over free trade. He 
|(Mr. Bright) was the last man who would 
| wish to give a triumph to the protectionists, 
}as such. He was now, if possible, more 
| strongly than ever opposed to their poliey. 
| He believed that the statements which had 
been made as to the effects of free trade by 
the noble Lord the Member for Colchester, 
were wholly opposed to the real facts of the 
ease. But he maintained that it was not 
the policy of any man who was in favour of 
retrenchment to allow the question of pro- 
tection to interfere with his vote on the 
present occasion, or indeed to be mixed up 
with the real question before them. With 
protection they had, in fact, nothing more 
to do, and should consider it as settled. 
Let them not quarrel then about that which 
was settled. Let them rather, if there 
was anything else they all agreed to be 
essential for the country, and practicable 
by Parliament, endeavour to effect it. Let 
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them unite, not to destroy any of the in- 
ditutions of the country, not, if they pleas- 
ad, in refusing to maintain those defences 
which a large majority of the House be- 
lieved to be necessary; but let them unite 
in cutting down with an unsparing hand all 


those exerescences of expenditure which | 
They had seen | 


could be proved to exist. 
the Government employed in reducing by 
hundreds of thousands that amount which 
they before maintained it was hardly pos- 
ible to diminish. Why not carry it out 
to its legitimate and fullest extent? This 
Yotion ought not to be considered hostile 
tothe Government. It was not so consi- 


dered last year; and in its results it cer- | 


tainly had not so proved, for it gave to the 
Government greater power to effect the 
objects they declared they had in view. 
Ifadopted on the present occasion it would 
strengthen and stimulate them as it did 
last year. He believed that no Prime 


Minister had any real interest in a corrupt | 


expenditure. Ile believed that the pre- 
snt Prime Minister sincerely desired all 
sich expenditure to be abolished; and as a 


frend to the Government of which he was | 


the head, and as more especially the friend 
ofeconomy, he (Mr. Bright) felt himself 
bound to give his vote in favour of the 
Motion. 

Mr. HENLEY should follow the exam- 
le just set, and endeavour not to make 
this a free-trade debate, but to address 
himself as strictly as he could to the Mo- 
tion before the House. 
House when the Motions of the hon. Mem- 
ber for the West Riding, and the hon. 
Member for Montrose were brought for- 
vard, he should take the liberty of saying 
vhy he thought there was no inconsistency 
in voting against them, and yet in voting 
for that of the hon. Member for West 
Surey. That made by the hon. Member 
for the West Riding had been well de- 
sribed by the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for Tamworth as a specific Mo- 
tion to go back to a defined amount of ex- 
penditure necessary under particular cir- 


cumstances, and at a particular time. Per- | 
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| be they were quite certain that it was fit 
_ to cut down the Army by 10,000 men, or 
_they might differ as to the extent of the 
‘reduction, and also as to the precise 
‘amount of men proposed to be reduced in 
the Navy. The vote now proposed for the 
Navy was 39,000 men; but did Govern- 
ment always strictly adhere to that num- 
ber? Last year, he believed, there was 
an excess of 6,000 men above the vote of 
43,000; perhaps this year there might be 
a diminution, as it might be found not 
quite convenient, under the pressure of 
that House, to employ the 39,000 men for 
whom a vote had been taken. With re- 
spect to the Motion itself, and the taxes 
proposed to be taken off, he had been much 
struck with the great ingenuity with which 
the right hon. Baronet the Member for 
Tamworth had given the go-bye to the 
question of the malt tax. The right hon. 
Gentleman amused the House with an ac- 
count of the system of gathering hops, and 
wanted to know how the removal of the 
hop duty would benefit the Paisley or 
Manchester manufacturer; but he did not 
condescend to say anything as to the bene- 
fit which the labourer might be expected 
| to derive from being enabled to drink his 
| beer without its being subject to a tax on 
;malt. The malt tax influenced the agri- 
cultural mind, and affected the consumer 
/in a much larger degree than the hop duty. 
| The silence of the right hon. Gentleman 
on the subject of the malt tax was caleu- 
lated to cause some apprehension to hon. 
Gentlemen opposite; it was rather signifi- 
| cant, especially after dilating so long on 
‘hops and tobaceo. The conscience of the 
|right hon. Gentleman the Secretary at 
| War seemed to have taken alarm at the 
| thought of giving a denial to this Motion, 
| and he had had recourse to moving the pre- 
| Vious question. They had denied the Mo- 
tion last year; what had happened in the 
|interval to bring such a change over the 
| spirit of their dream? for though there 
| were one or two expressions more than in 
|the Motion of last year, substantially it 
was the same question. The resolution 
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ons might very well be ready to go far in| had been attempted to be negatived last 
economy, yet not be able to pledge them- | year on the Amendment of the noble Lord 
sclves to go all that distance. He there-| the Member for Middlesex. This year it 
fore thought there was no inconsistency in | was to be put aside in a quiet way by the 
those who wished to strengthen the hands | previous question, meaning something or 
of the Government, and, if need were, to nothing just as might suit. The noble 
press them forward in the path they had| Lord at the head of the Treasury had 
to traverse, taking this course. The same | given them new readings of Adam Smith; 
feasoning applied exactly to the Motion of | the noble Lord said, it mattered not whe- 
the hon. Member for Mo: trose. It might! ther things were cheap or dear, provided 
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they were free, and that it was a good and 
healthy sign when prices rose high from a 
brisk demand. Carrying that principle out 
to its legitimate lengths, the noble Lord 
must think the famine prices of 1847 a 
great blessing. Against this Motion, he 
(Mr. Henley) had heard no single argu- 
ment alleged, though it had been described 
as inconvenient and unmeaning; no one 
had ventured to deny the necessity of ex- 
ercising all the economy that could be 
practised with safety to the country. The 
hon. Member for Guildford seemed to think 
that there was no distress amongst the 
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agriculturists, but he believed the hon. | 


Gentleman was singular in that feeling; all 
parties in the House seemed to be agreed 
that there was a cloud hanging over the 
country, and that it was necessary to spend 
as little as possible. This certainly was 
anything but a fulfilment of the prophecies 


which had been made in order to induce | 


them to adopt the new system of commer- 
cial legislation; they were then told that 
they would all be much richer. 


and the country then were to go along with 
the right hon. Baronet the Member for 
Tamworth in the high estimates which he 


then produced, he, for one, could but la- | 
ment the change which had come over the | 
Certainly, peo- | 


prospects of the country. 
ple were in such a condition now, from one 
end of the country to the other, that there 


was a universal ery that taxes could not be 
He was the last man in the Louse | 
to say anything that would bear against | 


borne. 


public credit; but he could not shut his 
eyes to the fact, that when there was a 
universal ery of distress, every institution 
of the country became, in a certain de- 
gree, endangered. He regretted to hear 
the right hon. Secretary at War stating, 
on the part of the Government, that no 
remission of taxation with which he was 
acquainted would give relief to the people, 
or words to that etiect. 

Mr. FOX MAULE denied that he had 
made any such statement. Ile had said, 
that he saw in the resolution of the hon. 
Member for West Surrey no remission of 
taxation proposed that could give relief to 
the people. 

Mr. HENLEY: It came to this, then, 
that no pressure which such a Motion could 
put upon the Government was likely to pro- 
duce such a remission of taxation as would 
give relief to the country. He regretted 
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When he | 
(Mr. Henley) looked back at the state of | 
prosperity which this country had enjoyed | 
in 1845, and how willing both the House | 
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to hear the statement of the right hon 
Gentleman, because many persons were 
anxious that the recent change in ovr 
commercial policy should have a fair trial 
but they were satisfied it could not have g 
fair trial unless the burdens now pressing 
upon the people were removed or lightened, 
He would give his cordial support to the 
Motion, and he was confident that, if jt 
were carried, its effect would be to press 
down the public expenditure. 

Mr. HEYWORTH was understood t 
say, that if it was the object of the hon, 
Gentleman the Member for West Surrey 
to raise the revenue by a property tax, he 
| was ready to support the Motion. They 
must have taxes for the maintenance of 
the Government, and if they remitted other 
taxation, they had no alternative but to 
draw the necessary revenue from property, 
He considered, that if they relieved foreign 
importers from duties, the produce of the 
| land ought to be equally free from all im- 
| posts. They must remove the duties not 
merely from malt and hops, but from every 
thing else; and by expanding their com- 
merce, and increasing their trade, they 
would soon have every labouring man fully 
employed; they would obtain relief from 
| the poor-rates, and every landowner would 
get the full benefit of the produce of his 
land. He considered that the right hon. 
Member for Tamworth had not only made 
the House, but also this country, Europe, 
| and the world his debtors by the speech he 

had made to-night. It was a great and 
glorious speech, and would never die out 
out of the memory of men. He (Mr. Hey- 
worth) would vote for the Motion. 
| Mr. HUME thought that the hon. 
|} Member for Oxfordshire had not sue- 
|ceeded in proving that he would not be 
{acting with great inconsistency in voting 
| for this, after opposing his (Mr. Hume's) 
Motion, and that of his hon. Friend the 
Member for the West Riding. His excuse 
was, that the present Motion was general, 
| and the others specific. Now, the Motion 
lof his hon. Friend the Member for the 
| West Riding declared that the taxes re- 
| quired for the present expenditure impeded 
| the operations of agriculture and manufae- 
|tures, and thus diminished the funds for 
| the employment of labour in all branches of 
| productive industry. Surely that was ge 
|neral enough. For himself, he was al- 
ways ready, to support retrenchment, whe- 
ther proposed by Tory, Whig, or Radieal. 
| He had expected that the hon. Member who 
made the Motion would have shown the 
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at increase in our establishments which 
had taken place since 1792. He well re- 
membered that the successive augmenta- 
tions in official salaries, moved by Mr. Per- 
cival, were placed on the ground of the in- 
ereased price of food during the war. The 
enormous expenditure of Government at 
that period, amounting to some hundred 
nillions, had produced a factitious state of 
things, from which we were only now re- 
covering. In 1821 these views were 
adopted by Government, and the House 
uianimously resolved that the public es- 
tablishments should be reduced, as would 
be seen from the Treasury minute of 10th 
August, framed after the resolutions agreed 
to by the House of Commons on the 26th 
of July. The minute declared that all 
public offices should be restored, both in 
respect to the number of persons employed 
inthem, and the emoluments received, to 
the footing on which they stood in 1792, 
unless some special reason existed to the 
contrary. This was acted upon to a 
considerable extent, and the estimates of 
the following year were reduced by 
3,000,0007. He thought the House 
should now adopt the same policy, and, 
on that ground, every salary, from the 
Crown to the porter, should be considered 
ad reduced. He recollected the cheers 
ofthe House, amidst which the right hon. 
Baronet the Member for Tamworth came 
down and stated that Her Majesty had con- 
sented that her income should be subject 
todirect taxation. The civil list had been 
settled in the reign of William IV., but let 
any hon. Member look back to the prices 
ofthat day, and see whether the present 
establishments should be continued. He 
hoped the resolution would be carried; he 
advised the Government to accept it, as 
they had accepted stronger resolutions on 
firmer occasions, for the situation of the 
country required it. 
the Army cost 12,000/.; at present it cost 
167,0007. Let them return to the estab- 
lishments of 1792, as recommended by the 
‘ommittee of 1819 and 1821, and they 
night bring the expenditure down from 
0,000,002. to 40,000,0002., whilst keep- 
ng every department in a state of efti- 
ney. He hoped that this Motion would 
ve carried, and he wished the same for 
‘ery Motion for reduction. That much 
night be effected was evidenced by what 
had been done for the Navy during the ad- 
ministration of the right hon. Member for 
Kipon, That right hon. Gentleman made 
teductions to the amount of a million, and 
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with economy he increased the efficiency of 
every department of the service. But the 
career of economy was soon checked. In 
1833 there were 407 generals in the Army, 
and 153 had been added since. The same 
story might be told of the Navy and the 
half-pay list, which was 760,000/. at the 
peace, and was 740,0001. at the present 
day. He had only further to say, that he 
did not support this Motion as a means of 
returning to monopoly, which he knew was 
impossible, but as a means of promoting 
economy; and he thought that hon. Mem- 
bers opposite would do a great service to 
the farmers if they disabused them of any 
hopes of a return to protection, but encou- 
raged them to join the other classes of the 
community in promoting economy in every 
public department. 

Mr. P. BENNET said, they had been 
told by the hon. Member for Guildford 
that the labouring classes were now in a 
better condition than formerly. He wished 
some proof could be adduced that such 
was the case, but for his part he had rea- 
son to fear that the contrary was the fact. 
He held in his hand a statement which he 
had received within the last few days, de- 
scribing the condition of the labouring 
classes in four or five parishes on the bor- 
ders of Suffolk and Cambridge, and stat- 
ing that they had combined to prevent a 
reduction of their wages from 8s. to 7s. a 
week. That reduction had been found ne- 
cessary, owing to the great poverty to 
which the farmers had been reduced, in 
consequence of the taxation having been 
taken off the foreigner and levied on them. 
In one instance they had gone to their 
employer and broken his machinery and 
ploughs, and then fired his buildings, de- 
stroying property to the amount of 2,000/. 
They had also, he was sorry to say, re- 
solved, in case their wages were not in- 
creased, to proceed in a body to visit Her 
Majesty at Buckingham Palace. He should 
vote for the Motion, as he believed that 
economy might be introduced into every 
branch of the public expenditure. 

Mr. B. OSBORNE did not like to go 
to a division without explaining the con- 
siderations which should influence him in 
giving his vote. He had not had the plea- 
sure of hearing the speech of his hon, 
Friend the Member for Manchester, but 
he had listened attentively to the speeches 
of the hon. Gentlemen who had moved 
and seconded the Resolution, and the im- 
pression produced on his mind by them, 
was, that the hon. Gentlemen who sat at 
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the same side of the House with the hon. 
Member for West Surrey, and who never 
gave their support to any legitimate or 
bond fide attempt to reduce taxation— 
were only anxious on the present occasion 
to make ‘‘ cat’s paws’”’ of hon. Gentlemen 
who sat at the same side with him (Mr. 
Osborne). This was his deliberate con- 
viction, and he was exceedingly sorry to 
find that into the trap they had so inge- 
niously set, the hon. Member for Manches- 
ter had been so unwary as to fall. He 
was unaffectedly sorry to find that the 
hon. Gentleman had fallen a victim to 
their artifice, and that he was going, by 
his vote, to undermine that sound commer- 
cial policy which it was the glory and 
honour of the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for Tamworth to have designed 
and perfected. He (Mr. Osborne) was re- 
solved not to be a party to any such com- 
promise. He at least was determined not 
to allow himself to be made a cat's paw of 
by the hon. Member for West Surrey. 
He would cheerfully record his vote in fa- 
vour of any measure which the hon. Gen- 
tleman might bring forward in an earnest 
and single-hearted manner to effect a re- 
duction in the expenditure of the Army, 
the Navy, and the Ordnance, but he would 
take care not to be decoyed into giving 
a fallacious vote in favour of a proposition 
which, though it was brought forward 
under the specious plea of economy, meant 
in reality a reversal of that free-trade 
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policy to which the Legislature had so fre- | 


quently and so emphatically declared its 
adherence. 

Captain HARRIS did not expect any 
such reduction of expenditure to result 
from this Motion as would enable the Go- 
vernment effectually to lighten the taxa- 
tion; for with such establishments as ours, 
and the necessities of an empire like this, 
he did not think it much beyond the mark. 
The object of the Motion was to compel a 
revision of taxation which pressed with se- 
verity on the labouring classes, particu- 
larly the agriculturists. The malt tax and 
the hop duty were the principal taxes 
which pressed on the agricultural interest, 
not merely as regarded the employer, but 
the labourer also. Those classes had a 
just right to call for a repeal of those 
taxes upon the principles of free trade. 
The right hon. Baronet the Member for 


Tamworth had rather taunted the Members | 


on that side of the House for having voted 
against a reduction in the Military Esti- 
mates, and for now voting for a general 
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reduction of the expenditure of the coup. 
try. The right hon. Baronet, however, 
must, by this time, have found out that he 
had not legislated altogether for the coun. 
try in general. It never should be his 
policy to vote under false colours, and he 
took this opportunity of stating that he 
was for a revision of taxation by the equit- 
able adjustment of local burdens, and by 
the adoption of a system of customs duties 
on the basis of a revenue tariff, in which 
case he contemplated the imposition of a 5s, 
fixed duty on corn. This was policy which 
he believed many on the other side of the 
House would support, if they had the 
courage. The 95s. duty would yield 
1,500,0002. or 2,000,0002. a year to the 
revenue, and prevent the market from 
being swamped as it was at present. He 
did not desire a higher duty if this fair 
adjustment of taxation were adopted, nor 
would he in that case support any Mo. 
tion for imposing anything beyond that 
amount. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he had be. 
lieved, until the hon. and gallant Gentle. 
man who had just sat down had addressed 
the House, that it was scarcely possible to 
add to the variety of grounds on whieh 
hon. Gentlemen would support this Mo- 
tion. If time and opportunity served to 
go through the various speeches, and the 
grounds on which each Gentleman would 
give his vote, he thought it would afford a 
curious illustration of what really would be 
the amount of opinion expressed, and the 
light that the public would derive from the 
vote which would be come to to-night. But 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman who had 
just sat down had, with his accustomed 
candour, declared to the House what was 
his object in supporting the resolution, and 
he (Mr. Labouchere) begged, especially of 
those Gentlemen who sat on that (the 
Ministerial) side of the House, to mark the 
grounds on which the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman should support the Motion. He 
said he did not think that any reduetion 0 
taxation would be of service unless it wert 
accompanied by a reimposition of a duty 
on corn. [Captain Harris: Any large 
reduction.] Effectually to lighten tax 
tion was the frank and candid statement of 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman; and how, 
with that opinion, he could vote for the 
Motion in the terms in which it ¥% 
couched, he was at a loss to discover, for 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman stat 
that the object he had in giving this we 
was to promote a reversal of the policy 
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that the House had taken, and he said dis- 
tinetly that he contemplated a duty on the 
import of corn to the amount of 5s. a 
uarter. And now, with regard to the 
terms of the Motion, he certainly was not 
repared, on the part of Her Majesty’s 
Government, to express anything in con- 
tradistinction to those terms. Indeed, his 
reasons for asking the House to negative 
the Motion would be altogether inconsistent 
vith any such argument. He should pre- 
sent himself with ill grace to the House, 
if he were not able to state to them that 
he thought the Government had given 
practical proof, not merely by professions 
but by actions in the reductions they had 
carried out in the present and in the past 
year, that they felt that all unnecessary 
expenditure produced unnecessary taxation, 
and that all taxation was in itself a great 
eril to all classes, and more especially to 
the working classes of the country; and 
that it was the paramount duty of the 
House to reduce that expenditure as ra- 
pidly as they could consistently with those 
other interests which it was their duty not 
tolose sight of. On the three great esti- 
wates—those upon which alone everybody 
agreed any large reductions could take 
plaee—he meant for the three great ser- 
tices of the Army, Navy, and Ordnance— 
asum of not less than 730,000I. had been 
saved this year, and, as compared with the 
year before, not less than a million sterling. 
This, he said, was a practical proof that 
the Government had not neglected their 
duty to the House in this respect, and that 
they had gradually but effectually applied 
themselves to retrenchment. He was 
aware that a desire animated the people of 
the country that economy should be ear- 
tied into effect consistently with the real 
interest of the country. He would not 
inquire into the reasons which made gen- 
tlemen in the landed interest especially 
eager on this subject at the present mo- 
nent. Whatever those reasons might be, 
itwas the duty of the House to see that 
the public money should be expended only 
with a special view to the publie good. 
But was this a reason for agreeing to an 


abstract resolution like this, and at a mo-| 


ment when the Government had given 
practical proof of the spirit of economy 
vhich animated them. Was it not unfair 
and most ungenerous to a Government, 
vho were doing their duty to the best of 
their ability, to put them in a situation in 
¥hich they were likely to be told that any 
reduction which they might make was all 
VOL, CIX. [THIRD SERIES. ] 
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done under the pressure of the House of 
Commons, and not because they were them- 
selves inclined to do it? That was a most 
unfair and ungenerous manner of attack- 
ing the Government, and he had a right 
to say that the conduct of the Govern- 
ment had not justified any such attack. 
But he conceived that there would be 
evil consequences of a far graver descrip- 
tion than any annoyance to Government 
which would follow from the passing of 
this Motion. He believed that the impres- 
sion out of doors would be of a most un- 
fortunate description, and that it would 
lead to a great delusion. He could not, he 
confessed, altogether separate a Motion of 
this kind from the speeches of the hon. 
Gentlemen who proposed and seconded it. 
He believed there never was a time in this 
country when it was more important for 
the real interests of the country that the 
credit of the country should be unshaken; 
and he must say that the language of the 
hon. Gentleman who brought forward the 
Motion, and that of the hon. Member for 
Oxfordshire, who was generally so prudent 
and cautious, when he told the House that 
taxatiori was becoming unbearable in the 
country, he could not help supposing that 
language of that kind would lead foreign 
nations to form a most inaccurate notion of 
the real resources and the financial state of 
the country. He did not deny that there 
was distress in portions of the country; he 
believed that among the agriculturists there 
was great and severe, though he hoped but 
temporary, distress; but to state that the 
whole of the country was in a distressed 
condition, or to state that it was less ca- 
pable of exertion for any national object, 
or to support the taxation of the country, 
was a statement which he believed might 
be made with as little or less proof in this 
year of 1850 than in any period during 
the last fifty years. He was quite aware 
| that general professions of economy were 
| but little attended to, and he should think 
| them little worthy of attention had not the 
| Government to which he had the honour to 
| belong given practical proofs by the re- 
'ductions they had made. He therefore 
hoped that the House would not agree to 
a Motion of this kind, which might be in- 
terpreted to mean almost anything. When 
the estimates were brought forward was 
the time for hon. Members to object to un- 
necessary expenditure, and to economise. 
One word only before he sat down. Heheard 
with the same pleasure that the whole 
House did the able speech of the right 
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hon. Gentleman the Member for Tam- 
worth, and he quite agreed with him, that 
the real state of this country must depend not 
on great and overwhelming establishments, 
but upon respectable establishments, and 
above all, upon a contented and prosperous 
people, and upon well-ordered finances. 
He also agreed with him, that with regard 
to our colonies, it was not wise to push to 
an extreme that care to provide for what- 
ever contingency might happen, for that 
by so doing we should cripple our means. 
But he could not help thinking that Gen- 
tlemen put a false interpretation on the 
language of the right hon. Gentleman, 
when they stated they understood him to 
abandon the defences of any portion of the 
empire. He should deprecate any such 
language, coming from what quarter it 
might; but he did not understand the right 
hon. Gentleman to say anything of the 
kind. His (Mr. Labouchere’s) opinion 
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with regard to the colonies was, that we 
might to a much greater degree than we 
had hitherto done, gradually adopt other 
defences than the military power of this 
country; but at the same time we could 
not escape the duty which the position 
of this, as the mother country, devolved 


upon us. 

Sir R. PEEL, in explanation, said, he 
had not been aware that so erroneous a 
construction either had been, or could pos- 
sibly be, put upon what he had said, as 
had been just alluded to by the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Board of 
Trade. So far was it from being true, 
that no man would be disposed to make a 
more vigorous exertion than himself for 
the preservation of any part of the British 
empire that should be assailed. What he 
said was, that he did not think it neces- 
sary that every garrison and every fortifi- 
cation, in every part of the colonies, dur- 
ing the whole of the peace, should be kept 
in as perfect a state as if we had a right 
to expect an attack upon them. He stated 
that we must trust in some degree to the 
natural energy of the British subject to 
defend any portion of the British empire 
that might be menaced. 

Mr. MUNTZ regarded the Motion of 
the hon. Member for West Surrey as a 
truism, and he did not see how any one 
could object to it. He was astonished 
that Her Majesty’s Government did not 
adopt it. For himself, he regarded the 
Motion as so much a matter of course, that 
he did not know he should have voted for 
it but for the speech of the right hon. the 
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Secretary at War. The right hon, Gen. 
tleman had told them that the Consequence 
of the resolution passed last year was that 
the Government had sent round a cireulay 
to all the public departments, stating their 
wish that the utmost practicable economy 
should be adopted. That would be a reg. 
son why he should vote for the present 
Motion. The Government had asked for 
an increase of the income tax, on the 
ground that they could not meet the ex. 
penditure; but although the increase op 
the income tax had been refused, they had 
not only met the expenditure, but effected 
a surplus. He agreed in thinking that 
the weight of taxation was unbearable, and 
that something must be done, especially to 
take off the burden of taxation which 
pressed upon the industrious classes, He 
also agreed that since there had been a 
change from high to low prices, there ought 
to be a reduction in all offices and salaries, 
from the highest downwards. After the 
warning given by the right hon. the Seere. 
tary at War that another circular urging 
economy must be sent round if this resolu- 
tion passed, he should vote for the Motion 
of the hon. Member for West Surrey. 
Mr. BROTHERTON said, that if this 
were some specific Motion to lighten the 
taxes of the community, he would vote for 
it; but he was very much of opinion that 
this Motion was a trap, which his hon. 
Friend the Member for Manchester had 
fallen into. It was a specious move. The 
Motion was true; but what were the inten- 
tions and views of the majority who voted 
for it? It was a vote that might catch 
a few Members who were not accustomed 
to the tactics of that House; but if the 
Motion were coupled with the speeches of 
those who had supported it, the House 
might be convinced that the supporters of 
the Motion would not agree to any redue- 
tion of taxation that would be for the be- 
nefit of the people in general. The hon. 
Member for North Yorkshire, who seconded 
the Motion, advocated the repeal of the 
malt tax. Now, he considered that the 
malt tax might be repealed by the peo- 
ple themselves, without appealing to that 
House. He had voted in the two minor- 
ties on the late Motions for reduction of 
expenditure, and whenever Motion for 8 
specific reduction of taxation came before 
him, he would support it. But he was not 
fond of these sham Motions. If hon. Mem- 
bers opposite were in favour of economy 
and retrenchment, let them vote for the 
Motions brought forward to effect it. The 
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present Motion was a deception and a fal- 
icy, Which should not have his support. 
Viscount DUNCAN said, that if the 
present Motion were a “trap,” it had as- 
suredly caught him, for he meant to vote 
for it. He had nothing to do with the in- 


tions and meaning of those who had brought } 


forward this Motion. He took it as he 
found it, and he not only saw nothing to 
object in it, but something that he was 
very ready to support. He had a Motion 
of his own that had stood for to-night for 
the repeal of the window duties, which 
pressed heavily on all classes, and espe- 
ally upon the labouring classes, and he 
expected and hoped that in return for sup- 
porting the present Motion, hon. Gentle- 
men opposite would vote in favour of his 
resolution in favour of repealing the win- 
dow tax when it came on. 

Mr. DRUMMOND replied: He felt 
neither indignation nor contempt towards 
those who called this a dishonest Motion; 
sich charges were altogether unworthy of 
notice. But he could tell them what Mo- 
tins were ‘‘sham Motions’’—they were 
those Motions that everybody knew would 
not press the Government. Certainly, 
however amusing might be the disere- 
paneies strung together in support of this 
Motion, the discrepancies by whieh it had 
been opposed were not less amusing. One 
hon. Gentleman said it was a mere truism. 
“ $o powerful was it,’’ said the right hon. 
the Secretary at War, ‘‘ that the Govern- 
ment had acted upon it last year;’’ and 
another hon. Gentleman said he would not 
vote for it because he would not be made a 
cat's paw. It appeared he had been mis- 
understood when he dealt with the taxes 
that pressed peculiarly on the labourer and 
the small farmer. He thought he had 
been explicit enough, for he took tobacco 
and hops, and various other things, as illus- 
trations of articles the cultivation of which 
ought not to be interfered with by the Go- 
vernment. An hon. Member had asked 
vhat advantage the people of Paisley would 
gain by the repeal of the malt tax. It 
was true that what they drank was not ale, 
but whisky; but it might as well be said, 
that as they did not live upon wheaten 
bread, but on Scotch porridge and oat 
cake, of what benefit to them was the 
opening of the ports to foreign wheat ? 
It was known to his Friends around him 
that he had intended to vote in favour of 
the Motion of the hon. Member for the 
West Riding on Friday night, but that he 

been obliged to leave the House. The 
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hon. Gentleman opposite the Member for 
Guildford had contradicted one of his (Mr. 
Drummond’s) statements, but he happened 
to receive a petition from the neigbourhood 
of Guildford that day, from which the House 
would be able to judge which of the state- 
ments was most accordant with the fact. 
[The hon. Gentleman here read an extract 
from the petition, to the effect, that the 
petitioners, believing there was no proba- 
bility of a return to protection, considered 
the duty on malt, hops, and bricks, most 
inconsistent in principle, and unfair and 
injurious to the farmer, and prayed for 
their total repeal, and for liberty to the 
farmer to grow any root whatsoever on his 
land. They also prayed, as the prices of 
all needful commodities were considerably 
reduced, that all public salaries and pen- 
sions should be reduced in a corresponding 
degree.] ‘‘ Believing there was no proba- 
bility of a return to protection ’’—this was 
the language of men who, they were al- 
ways told, would listen to nothing but 
getting back a 5s. duty on corn. The hon. 
Gentleman’s nearest neighbour — than 
whom a more respectable man did not 
exist—called his labourers together lately, 
and told them— 


the Country. 


“« My good fellows, I’m not able to pay you for 
your labour as I have done. Two courses are 
open to me—I will either keep you all on at re- 
duced wages, or I must turn off some of you alto- 
gether.” 


The men took a day to consider of it; and 
they all agreed to work for him at reduced 


wages. He was surprised to hear hon. 
Gentlemen talk as they had done about his 
making light of the public credit. What 
he said was, that they had not kept faith 
with the public debtor; and, therefore, it 
was those hon. Gentlemen, and not he, 
who had taught the country to hold the 
public creditor so very cheaply. He had 
several times said he would rather vote for 
a higher property tax than endanger the 
rights of the public creditor. Whenever 
he heard hon. Gentlemen talk as they had 
done on this subject, it always forcibly re- 
minded him of La Fontaine’s fable, Les 
Bétes Malades. The public debtor was 
like the poor animals which the lion was 
told it had done too great an honour to 
by cracking their bones; but the public 
creditor, like the jackass of the fable, 
as soon as it saw it was about to be 
interfered with, exclaimed, Comment man- 
ger le foin d’autrui? He had repeatedly 
warned the House of the peril arising from 
the doctrines of repudiation that were 
2D2 
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growing up in the country; and the fact 
was, our whole system of legislation had 
produced a most vicious state of things, 
enabling a few greedy capitalists to realise 
colossal fortunes amidst a starving people. 
And a remarkable proof of this was, that 
when Mr. Pitt was enacting the legacy 
duty, he thought it absurd to establish a 
legacy duty for the case of the millionaire, 
as it was then supposed to be utterly im- 
possible that such enormous fortunes could 
be amassed by particular indviduals. In 
conclusion, he maintained that this was no 
sham or covert Motion; it was plain and 
intelligible; and therefore he looked for the 
support of the House upon it. 
Whereupon Previous Question 
** That that Question be now put.” 
The House divided :—Ayes 156; Noes 


190: Majority 34. 
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JEWS. 

Mr. W. P. WOOD, in bringing forward 
the Motion of which he had given notice, 
said, he would not detain the House at any 
length. The matter which had given rise 
‘o it was notorious, and it was unnecessary 
for him to enter into any detail on the 


subject. 


t The House was aware that the 
city of London had returned to this Parlis- | 
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ment, when it first met, a Gentleman who 
was unable to take his seat in that House 
in consequence of certain oaths which 
were necessary, or which were supposed 
| to be necessary, to be taken by Members 
at the table before taking their seats. 
That Gentleman afterwards, in consequence 
of a Bill (introduced and passed through 
the House by a considerable majority) be- 
ing rejected in another place, resigned his 
seat, and the same Gentleman was again 
returned by a large majority of the elec- 
tors of the city of London. As one of 
those electors, and having been called upon 
by several others of that great body (under 
other circumstances it would be great pre- 
sumption on his part to do so), he had 
taken upon himself to submit this Motion 
to the House with a view to have a full 
inquiry into all the circumstances which 
might be requisite for the purposes of the 
House arriving at a conclusion on the sub- 
ject. It was a matter which it was quite 
impossible to withhold from the considera- 
tion of the House for any lengthened pe- 
riod. Nobody could suppose that a Gen- 
tleman who was twice returned by such an 
important constituency as that of the city 
of London, and who hitherto, for reasons 
so well known, had been unable to take 
his seat in the House, would be permitted 
to remain in that situation without a deci- 
sion being come to one way or the other 
with reference to his position. It was not 
for him (Mr. W. P. Wood) to prejudge the 
question, his object merely was to have a 
Committee of Inquiry appointed, and he 
rested his proposition on a precedent he 
had found in the journals, with reference 
to the case of Mr. Pease, when he claimed 
a seat in that House on making an affir- 
mation, instead of taking the oaths in the 
form prescribed by the latest Act of Par- 
liament on the subject—the 6th George 
III. Upon that occasion Mr. Pease was 
not allowed to take the affirmation until a 
full inquiry was made on the subject; and 
he would precisely adopt the course then 
taken, making only such changes in the 
form of the Motion as the peculiar circum- 
stances of this case rendered necessary. 
The form of the Motion in Mr. Pease’s 
case was— 


Jews. 


“ That a Select Committee should be appointed 
to search the Journals of the House, and to report 
such precedents and such Acts, or parts of Acts 
of Parliament, in relation to the persons called 
Quakers taking their seats, and making a solemn 
affirmation where oaths ought to be taken.” 


The Motion he had to present to the House 
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was the same, substituting the word Jews 
for Quakers. He believed those inquiries 
would produce important information to 
assist and guide the House in arriving at 
a determination as to the steps to be taken 
with regard to the peculiar situation of the 
city of London at the present moment. If 
there could be unanimity on the question be- 
tween both Houses of Parliament, then a 
Bill to remove all doubt would be the proper 
course to be taken; but at the same time he 
felt it was of great importance that the privi- 
leges of the House, of which they had been 
at all times so tenacious, should not be 
needlessly invaded. He thought it would be 
quite impossible to assume that there was 
no intention of bringing forward any Bill 
for the purpose of settling this question. 
No one could suppose that the whole mat- 
ter of the election of Baron Rothschild for 
the city of London should be determined 


Jews. 


without inquiry, or that he should be ex. | 


cluded from the House, or allowed to re- 


main in his present position, or that the | 
city of London should be permitted to| 


be imperfectly represented, without a 


step being taken to ascertain the exact 
nature of the oaths which by law could 
be required to be taken by him before 


he could take his seat. The nature of 
these oaths depended upon a vast variety 
of circumstances; for there were no less 
than nineteen Acts of Parliament bearing 
on the subject, and he could not say that 
there were not more. It would be also 


important to consider the mode in which | 


Mr. Pease was admitted as a Member of 
that House, in order to come to a just con- 
clusion upon the subject of oaths. It was 
only within the last few weeks, however, 
that he had learnt the exact mode in which 
that Gentleman had made afftirmation— 
namely, by a form which omitted the words 
‘‘upon the true faith of a Christian.” 
That Gentleman was admitted, it ap- 


peared, not in conformity with any express | 


Act of Parliament, but by a resolution of 
the House; and it would be important, 
therefore, to consider the various Acts of 
Parliament which bore upon the question. 
It would also be important to consider the 
mode in the various other religious deno- 
minations were permitted to take oaths at 
the present moment. The Ist and 2nd 
of Victoria, chap. 105, was declaratory 
in this respect; but it would be advisable 
that a further inquiry should be instituted. 
With regard to that declaratory Act, it 
would be necessury that the Committee 


should consider what was the exact state | 
| 
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of the law as to the taking of oaths 
by persons not professing the Christian 
religion; and it would be essential to as. 
certain, as a matter of evidence, what was 
deemed a binding mode of administering 
an oath to Members of the Jewish persua- 
sion. He contented himself with makin 
this short statement, as he did not think 
it necessary to argue the justice of the 
case at this moment. But, in justice to 
himself, he might say, that he had not 
brought forward this question simply on 
his own responsibility. He had consulted 
lawyers of the highest eminence on the 
subject—Gentlemen who had sat on both 
sides of the House, and they all concurred 
in the opinion that the question of admit- 
ting Jews to Parliament was a grave one, 
which he, therefore, felt Parliament ought 
| to decide upon without delay. He should, 
| therefore, beg leave to move— 





“ That a Select Committee be appointed to 
search the Journals of this House, and to report 
such Precedents and such Acts, or parts of Acts 
of Parliament, as relate to the question of Jews or 
| other persons being admitted to take their seats 

in Parliament without being sworn upon the Holy 
| Gospels; and further, to inquire and report in 
what manner Joseph Pease, esquire, on taking his 
seat in this House in the year 1833, made Af- 
firmation to the effect of the Oaths required by 
Law to be taken by Members before taking their 
seats in this House ; and aiso, to inquire and re- 
port in what manner Jews and other persons not 
professing the Christian Religion are permitted 
to make oath in Courts of Justice and other places 
where an Oath is allowed, authorised, or required 
to be taken.” 

Mr. ARKWRIGHT did not think the 
hon. and learned Gentleman had made out 
any case at all. He stated that a Gentle- 
|man had been returned for the city of Lon- 

don, but that that Gentleman had never 
come to the House to take his seat ; and 
that was all they knew about it. They 
|did not know whether he was a Jew or 
not. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE, as one who had 
paid some attention to this subject, should 
like to be informed whether it was pro- 
posed that this Committee should be em- 
powered to take evidence ? 

Mr. P. WOOD apprehended that that 
was a question for after consideration, al- 
though he presumed that the Committee 
would assume the usual right of calling 
witnesses before them. 

Mr. MACKENZIE was at a loss to 
conceive the necessary connexion between 
the inquiry with regard to oaths taken by 
Members of Parliament, and the oaths aud 
affirmations taken in courts of justice. 
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Me. P. WOOD said, that he rested a 
cousiderable portion of his Motion on the 
ese of Mr. Pease; and with respect to the 
sfirmation in that case no record had been 


t. 
"in R. PEEL said, that on two several 
geeasions he had given his cordial support 
to the noble Lord at the head of the Go- 
vernment, in attempting by law to remove 
the impediments which obstructed the ad- 
mission of Jews to Parliament. Had the 
noble Lord proceeded, in the course of the 
present Session, again to move those im- 
pediments by legislative enactment, there 
was no Member of that House who would 
be disposed to give a more cordial support 
to that Bill than he (Sir R. Peel) would. 
He understood the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Member for the city of Oxford 
to propose a Committee to make an in- 
quiry which should not prejudge the ques- 
tion at issue. If that were the under- 
standing he (Sir R. Peel) would offer no 
objection to the appointment of the Com- 
mittee; but this he must say distinctly, 
that there was no hon. Gentleman who had 
voted strenuously against the admission of 
the Jews who would watch with greater 
jealousy than he would watch any attempt 
by the House of Commons to supersede 
the authority of the House of Lords. He 
would not argue the subject now, but he 
hoped the House would altogether sus- 
pend its judgment, and not consider that 
the ease of Mr. Pease was at all a pre- 
cedent, or an admission of the right of 
other Dissenters to sit in the House. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman had said that 
there were other matters which ought to 
be considered. He (Sir R. Peel) was 
ready to enter into a consideration of 
them; but so far as the single case of Mr. 
Pease was concerned, he conceived that 
there were enactments which clearly dis- 
tinguished the case of the Quakers from 
other Dissenters from the Established 
Chureh, and that that case, taken alone, 
did not constitute a precedent. What 
might be the other precedents alluded to 
he would not inquire. It would be pre- 
mature todo so. The high character of 
the hon. Gentleman, both for learning and 
integrity, justified the House in believing 
that he would not submit the Motion if he 
did not think it necessary. Still, he (Sir 
R. Peel) must say again that after having 
twice voted for the admission of the Jews 
to Parliament, there was no Gentleman in 
that House who would watch with greater 
Jealousy than he would, lest any interfe- 
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rence should be attempted by the House of 
Commons with the House of Lords. 

Mr. J. 8S. WORTLEY said, it was not 
his intention to oppose the Motion. Though 
he had on every oceasion supported the 
Bill for the admission of the Jews to Par- 
liament, he confessed that he felt none of 
the power of the House of Commons. 
Whatever the decision the proposed Com- 
mittee might arrive at, it could not con- 
clude the question, because no decision, 
even of the House, could withdraw that 
question from the decision of the courts of 
law, it being competent to any person to 
institute proceedings in the courts under 
circumstances of the kind, and proceedings 
of such a nature might revive former un- 
fortunate conflicts. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL did not conclude 
that the House, in appointing this Com- 
mittee at all, passed any judgment with 
respect to the question itself— namely, 
whether a Jew could take a seat in that 
House, by taking an oath in any other 
form than that usually taken by Members 
of the House. But he thought it of great 
importance that there should be a Com- 
mittee upon the subject. It appeared to 
him that the question as to the Acts of 
Parliament, as well as to the manner in 
which the House interpreted them in the 
case of Mr. Pease, was of very consider- 
able importance. How it was that Mr. 
Pease should have made an affirmation in 
the manner in which he did, and that 
afterwards an Act of Parliament should 
have been passed, he believed in the same 
Session, appointing the mode in which 
that affirmation should be made, he never 
could tell. If the House was justified in 
adopting that course, and had acted ac- 
cording to law in admitting Mr. Pease on 
making an affirmation, it surely could not 
have been necessary afterwards to have 
passed an Act of Parliament upon the sub- 
ject. He stated this as a matter of doubt 
only, without arguing the question. He 
thought this and several other points 
might be cleared up by a Committee. He 
agreed with the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man who spoke last, that this question 
might be brought before a court of law, 
because there were penalties and disabili- 
ties which could not be adjudicated upon 
anywhere else. But it did not appear that 
the Committee was to give any opinion as 
to whether a Jew was able to take an oath 
in any other form than the one usually 
taken, by which the House would be 
bound. Supposing the Committee should 
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be decidedly of opinion that Baron Roths- 
child could not take his seat upon any 
other form of oath, still he (Lord J. Rus- 
sell) thought the information which such a 
Committee might obtain would be ex- 
tremely useful. 

Mr. ANSTEY thought that the con- 
cluding observations of his right hon. 
Friend the Member for Buteshire should 
not go forth without comment. He dif- 
fered entirely from the right hon. Mem- 
ber. He was of opinion that the deci- 
sion of the House would be final, and that 
no court of law was competent to question 
it; not because of that undefined and un- 
definable thing called Privilege, but be- 
cause such was the law. There was their 
common law jurisdiction over the trial of 
elections to their House. There was their 
statutory jurisdiction. In both, the deci- 
sion was final. Then there was that sta- 
tute which was declaratory of the common 
law of Parliament, and not only so, but 
likewise invested with a sanction and au- 
thority scarce inferior, in the opinion of 
some constitutional lawyers, to Magna 
Carta itself—he meant the Bill of Rights, 
by which it was provided that no man 
should be questioned in courts of law or 
elsewhere, for his vote, or speech, or 
act within the walls of Parliament. It 
should be remembered that the penalties 
were of two kinds, money penalties and 
Parliamentary penalties; and the House of 
Commons was the sole judge as to the 
latter. If, then, the House were to de- 
cide that Baron Rothschild might, or ra- 
ther that he ought to take his seat, and 
that he would not incur the Parliamentary 
penalties by so doing, no court of law would 
venture to decide that that Gentleman, 
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any inquiry touching affirmations in courts 
of law, had, in his opinion, no application 
to the question relating to the right of ap 
person to take his seat in that House. 
There was a very general desire that a fair 
and impartial Committee should be appoint. 
ed, and for the appointment of such a Com. 
mittee he should vote. 

Select Committee appointed. 

The House adjourned a quarter before 
One o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, March 13, 1850. 


Minvtes.] Puvustic Birts.—1° Tenements Re- 
covery (Ireland). 

2° County Rates and Expenditure ; Public Li- 
braries and Museums. 


FEES IN COUNTY COURTS. 
Mr. DRUMMOND asked, if it was 


likely that salaries would soon be fixed for 
the clerks of county courts, in lieu of fees, 
as had been done with the judges. 

Sm G. GREY said, the duties of the 
judges being much of the same character 
and occupying about the same proportion 
of their time, it had been found practica- 
ble to fix a uniform scale of salary for the 
judges, the mininum being settled by the 
Act of Parliament. With regard to the 
clerks, the case was quite different, for the 
extent of their duties was very various, 
some, for instance, acted for a single court, 
others took a certain district; hence it had 
been found impossible to fix a uniform sal- 
ary. Their cases had been investigated; 
but the Government had not yet been able 
to fix the amount in each individual case 
at which a commutation should be effected. 


were to do so, they would be acting in|In some cases, where the fees received 


strict defiance of the Bill of Rights and | 
For these reasons, | by law, it had been thought right that a 


the law of Parliament. 
he thought it quite clear that such a deci- 
sion would conclude the question, and that 
there could be not the slightest hazard of 
conflict with other jurisdictions. In the 
face of their resolution, no jury would be 
bold enough to charge, and no jury base 
enough to find, against them. 





Mr. WALPOLE did not rise for the | 
purpose of promoting any discussion on j 
the present question, but he wished to say | 
that he agreed with the right hon. Mem- | 
ber for Tamworth in thinking that the | 
whole matter ought to be fairly and fully | 


were much higher than the salary allowed 


commutation should take place imme- 
diately. 

Sim G. PECHELL asked if anything 
was to be done with regard to the fees of 
bailiffs, who were suffering great incon- 
venience at present, and were positive 
losers. As the writs must be delivered by 
them, unless something was done to secure 
their services, the whole business of these 
courts would soon be at a standstill. 

Sir G. GREY said, that was also mat- 
ter of inquiry. In certain districts the 
fees did not amount to a sufficient sum to 


examined. Any inquiry as to Quakers vad hnene an adequate remuneration to the 
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je done would be to reduce their number. 


Subject dropped. 


(COUNTY RATES AND EXPENDITURE 
BILL. 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [13th February], 
“That the Bill be now read a Second 
Time.” Question again proposed. De- 
bate resumed. 

Sr J. PAKINGTON rose for the 
purpose of moving as an Amendment 
the appointment of a Select Committee 
to inquire into the present mode of 
levying and expending the county rate 
in England and Wales. He considered 
it absolutely necessary, before proceed- 
ing to deal with so important a subject, 
that full and complete inquiry should 
be previously made. It was his wish 
to approach the discussion of the Bill in 
the fairest spirit. He admitted a great 
nany petitions had been presented in fa- 
your of it; but what he felt was, that a 
bond fide inquiry into the subject was an 
esential preliminary in dealing with so 
difficult a matter. If it could be shown 
that the financial business of the counties, 
as conducted by English gentlemen, could 
be better managed by a board more 
popularly constituted, he should be most 
happy to give his consent to a change 
of that kind; but he was not prepared 
to assent to a Bill which was most objec- 
tinable, not only in all its details, but, 
a he conceived, in its principle also. He 
vas certainly surprised that the noble 
lord at the head of the Government, on a 
former day, deviating from his usual cau- 
tion, without having heard a word of the 
discussion on the subject, should pledge 
himself to consent to the second reading 
of the Bill, Upon a subject of so much 
importance, he could not but think that if 
ay change were to be made, such alter- 
ation ought to be effected with the respon- 
sibility of the Government rather than 
tpon that of a private individual. The 
real origin of the present Bill was not to 
be found in any real love of constitutional 
theories, but in a mere local squabble in 
the county of Lancaster, among the large 
wns, with respect to a lunatic asylum. 
ln order to support the Bill, a case of 
great grievance had been attempted to be 
made out for the county in which the Bill 
mginated. Now what were the facts of 
the case with respect to county rates in 

imcashire? In the year 1824 the amount 
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of county expenditure was 80,0000., and 
in 1848 only amounted to 87,000. for the 
same items of expense, being an increase 
of only 7,000/., notwithstanding the enor- 
mous increase both in wealth and popu- 
lation of the county. But out of that 
87,0001., so raised in 1848, the county 
had received back from the Consolidated 
Fund no less than 27,0001., so that the 
ratepayers had actually contributed but 
60,0001., for what cost them 80,0002. in 
1824. Again, in 1825, the amount of rate 
imposed was 74,800/., in 1849, 77,4301., 
being an increase of only 2,600I., of which 
not less than 31,0001. was for the charge 
of the county police, a sum considerably 
exceeding that paid back from the Consoli- 
dated Fund for cost of prosecutions. Large 
sums had been expended in the county of 
Lancaster and other counties for building 
and improving county lunatic asylums, and 
in carrying out other prison improvements, 
directed by the right hon. Baronet the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment; and it was thus that the apparent 
increase above the sums he had mentioned 
had arisen in the last few years. Was 
it right or fair that the discharge of 
these duties by the county magistracy 
should be made a matter of inculpation 
and blame upon those who had only 
acted in the strict performance of their 
duty? The right hon. Baronet the Mem- 
ber for Ripon had stated a few days since 
that in the county of Cumberland, with 
which he was connected, the county rates 
had diminished since 1822 not less than 
40 per cent. He was not aware whe- 
ther, in that reduction, credit was taken 
for the amount returned from the Con- 
solidated Fund. [Sir J. Granam stated 
that he had taken credit for that amount. ] 
That, however, did not amount to 40 per 
cent of the county rates, and there had 
therefore been a reduction to some extent 
in the county rates of Cumberland. Now, 
he would show by reference to the county 
of Worcester, with which he (Sir J. Pak- 
ington) was connected, that even if new 
boards were elected, they would have little 
or no power over the county expenditure. 
The county expenditure of Worcestershire 
in 1849 was 27,000/. in round numbers. 
The expenses of the gaols were 5,2001., 
conveying prisoners to gaol 5751, cost of 
prosecutions 5,500/. Over neither of these 
items could the newly-elected board have 
any control. The expense of the office of 
the clerk of the peace was about 1,000I. 


This expense was incurred for services re- 
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quired to be performed by Act of Parlia- 
ment—preparing lists of voters and other 
things. The expense of the coroner’s of- 
fice was 1,5001. Over this the board could 
exercise no control. The cost of bridges 
was 580I., interests on the debt for the 
Shire Hall, 2,000/., and there remained 
only the cost of the county police, amount- 
ing to 7,8001., a portion of which he 
thought ought, as in the case of Ireland 
and of the metropolis, to be borne by the 
Consolidated Fund. But, in his opinion, 


County Rates and 


nothing would be more injudicious than to | 


give the control of the police to any vary- 
ing and elective board. He had shown, 


therefore, he trusted, so far as he had | 


already gone, that due economy was exer- 
cised by the existing machinery; that no 
grievances existed; and he would now pro- 
ceed to show that even if any grievances 
did exist, this Bill, if passed, would not 
afford any remedy. It was suited for the 
county of Lancaster, and for that county 
only. There were twenty-seven unions in 
the county of Lancaster, and no detached 
bits of unions as there were in some other 
counties. The board there, under the 
new Bill, would consequently consist of 27 
elected justices and 27 elected guardians, 
who would supersede a body of 450 magis- 
trates. In the county of Worcester there 
were twelve unions, that is, twelve centres 
of unions; but there were also several de- 
tached bits of unions. They had four cases 
in which there were three Worcestershire 
parishes belonging to unions in other coun- 
ties; they had two cases in which there 
were two Worcestershire parishes belong- 
ing to unions in other counties; and there 
were three cases where there was a sin- 
gle Worcestershire parish belonging to 
a union in another county. How, then, 
would this Bill operate ? Those detached 
bits of unions were also to elect magistrates 
and guardians; but they must be magistrates 
of the county to which those parishes or bits 
of unions were attached. The consequence 
would be, in the four cases where there 
were three detached parishes, that although 
those detached parishes could each elect 
guardians, they would not be able to elect 
magistrates, for they would have no magis- 
trates of the county in which the board 
was to act, to elect. In the three cases 
where there was a single parish, the guar- 
dian there, whoever he might be, must 
every year elect himself to be a member of 
the county board. The state of things he 
had described would destroy the equality; 
they could not have an equal number of 
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| guardians and magistrates. They mug 
|have a greater number of guardians, for 
| there were places where they could have 
no magistrates, there being no magistrate 
|of the county in those districts. Ther 
was another objection. He would venture 
| to give a union in Worcestershire, in which 
there were resident four magistrates, who 
| from their abilities and habits ought not 
to be off any county board. They eoul 
| not be well dispensed with, and it would 
| be an injustice to deprive the county of 
their services; but under this Bill it would 
be impossible to choose more than one of 
them, and the others must be set aside, 
and magistrates elected from a different 
part of the county, who from habits and 
qualifications were not so fit to be members 
of the board. He would give the House 
another illustration of what would be the 
effect of the Bill. If the inequalities he 
had pointed out were corrected by not 
allowing such detached bits of unions to 
elect representatives, he would show that 
in the county of Worcester, with twelve 
unions, there would be twelve magis- 
trates and twelve guardians; and see 
what an injustice that would be whe 
there were 170 to 180 magistrates in the 
county. He considered the magistrates 
were, in the first place, the largest rate- 
payers ; and, in the next place, he con 
tended that their tenants did not pay the 
rate. Each occupier had but a small rate, 
and he maintained that directly, as well as 
indirectly, the magistrates were the largest 
ratepayers. That being the case, would 
it be just in the county of Worcester 
to supersede nearly 180 magistrates, and 
supply their places on the board by the 
election of twelve small ratepayers? What 
had happened in the county of Glo 
cester only last year? A question arose 
about the reduction of salaries; and what 
would be the result if small ratepayers 
were to settle the question? But 120 per 
sons who paid a large portion of the rates 
came together, watched the inquiry with 
the greatest anxiety, and decided the quet 
tion with great deliberation. The duties 
of the magistrates of England were never 
discharged with more care and economy 
than now: there was a finance committee 
in every county, and every transaction Te 
garding the public expenditure was cart! 

on under Act of Parliament in open court. 
He thought he was making the fairest pos 
sible proposal, when he asked them tog? 
upstairs, and there, in a Select Commit- 
tee, have a bond fide inquiry on the sub- 
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‘eet, Let them beware how they tampered 
vith the existing state of things, or super- 
uded the present men by a measure of this 
tind, Let not the House be carried away 
by the fallacy which many gentlemen were 
afected by, that the magistrates exercised 
an irresponsible and arbitrary power. It 
ms not so. The magistrates could not 
abitrarily impose taxation under the 
powers given them by the Act of Parlia- 
nent. They had certain duties to dis- 
charge, and to enable them to carry out 
those duties, they had power to raise 
money, but that power was exercised in 
en court, and limited by statute. He did 
wot say that no improvement could be 
mde in the present system. He dared 
ay, that if they went into Committee, an 
improved mode of auditing public accounts 
night be adopted, and means also taken to 
give inereased facilities for the inspection 
ff the publie accounts. Though he could 
not sanction the second reading, he was 
villing to go into an inquiry on this sub- 
ject, and he warned the House how they 
tampered with the present system of vo- 
luntary exertion. 
Amendment proposed— 


“To leave out from the word ‘ That’ to the 
endof the Question, in order to add the words 
‘aSelect Committee be appointed to inquire into 
the present mode of levying and expending the 
County Rate in England and Wales, with a view 
toascertain whether any more satisfactory mode 
of levying the said rates, and of giving to the rate- 
payers more effectual control over their expendi- 
ture, ean be adopted,’ ”’ 


instead thereof. 

Mr. W. PATTEN expressed his regret 
that, from the manner in which the Amend- 
ment was framed, his hon. Friend the 
Member for Droitwich would not allow him 
to vote with him now as he did last year, 
vhen he proposed that this subject should 
be referred to a Select Committee. In a 
great deal of what he had said he entirely 
agreed; but the House had already ex- 
pressed its opinion on the principle of the 
measure, namely, that the county rate- 
jayer should have some control over the 
county expenditure. However, he would be 
ready to join with his hon. Friend so far 
an attempt to amend this Bill, for he 
thought there was a great deal of it which 
Was most objectionable. His hon. Friend 
had stated that the feeling regarding this 
Measure in Lancashire had been caused 
74 county squabble with regard to two 
lunatic asylums. He believed that cireum- 
‘tanee had added a little to the feeling on 
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the subject in the county of Lancaster; 
but it was not the origin of the feeling, 
which existed not only in Lancashire, but 
elsewhere, with regard to the control of the 
county expenditure. As to the conduct of 
the magistrates of the county of Lancaster, 
he had himself been ready to give an ex- 
planation of it, and to defend them from 
many of the misrepresentations which had 
been made of their proceedings; but the 
hon. Baronet had himself relieved him from 
this task. The feeling in Lancashire with 
respect to this question originated in a 
great measure from a sense of injustice as 
to the way in which the county rates were 
collected. In that he agreed, for the pre- 
sent system of collecting the county rate 
was not founded upon a strict principle of 
justice. The rate was levied immediately 
upon the occupying tenant, and included 
expenses with which the occupying tenant 
ought not to be saddled. It included 
permanent improvements— for instance, 
bridges, and several other buildings. He 
had lately met several of the ratepayers 
of Lancashire, by one of whom his attention 
was called to the subject of county bridges. 
He asked him (Mr. Patten) if it were not 
too bad that he should have to pay for a 
bridge in the neighbourhood, when he only 
held for two years, and the entire sum for 
that bridge had been laid on the rates for 
one year. As to the Bill of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Manchester, he 
was sorry that he could not give it his full 
accordance. He would vote for the se- 
cond reading of it, simply on this ground, 
that it recognised the principle that the 
ratepayers should have some control over 
the expenditure; but he reserved to him- 
self the right to give expression to his 
disapprobation of a great portion of the 
Bill. One of his objections was, that the 
very abuses to which he had alluded were 
not provided against by this measure. The 
great body of ratepayers were occupiers, 
who would, of course, elect persons on the 
board to represent their own interests; and 
when a question came to be decided with 
regard to the erection of a large public 
building in the county, or the carrying 
out of any other improvement of a perma- 
nent nature, the occupiers would say 
they would not agee to it because they 
had no permanent interest in the matter. 
Consequently it would be impossible to 
have such improvements made. He was 
strengthened in this opinion by an exami- 
nation of the petitions which had been pre- 
sented to the House, and he could say that 
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as regarded those from his own county 
ninety-nine out of 100 of the signatures 
belonged to occupiers and not to owners. 
He thought the principle of popular control 
might be established without interfering 
with the judicial functions of the magis- 
trates at all; and if they altered the system 
of collecting the county rates, and relieved 
the occupiers from the payment of those 
rates, they might have a system of repre- 
sentation by which those judicial functions 
would not be interfered with. At any rate 
it was undeniable that the inspection of 
the county rates might be given to the 
ratepayers of a county without interfe- 
ring with the judicial control of the magis- 
trates. At a public meeting of the county 
of Lancaster, he and his right hon. Friend 


County Rates and 


had met the ratepayers from all parts of | 


the county, and he was so satisfied with 
his right hon. Friend’s statement on that 
occasion, of the course which he intended 
to pursue, that he promised to support him 
in it. The proposition which the right hon. 
Gentleman made then was the one he want- 
ed him to make now; it was agreed to 
last Session by the House. But the right 
hon. Gentleman had changed his course 
altogether, and one reason why he (Mr. 
Patten) rose now was to show that he was 
ready to fulfil the engagement he had made 
to his right hon. Friend. On the occasion 
to which he referred, there was a general 
concurrence of opinion with the right hon. 
Gentleman; but this Bill, he thought, would 
meet with disapprobation. In conclusion, 
he would again say it would be better for his 
right hon. Friend, after the second reading 
of the Bill, to adopt the course taken last 


year, and let it be referred to a Commit- 


tee to ascertain in what way popular con- 
trol should be exercised over the public ex- 
penditure. 

Mr. HUME was anxious to disabuse 
the hon Gentleman who just sat down of 
the opinion he entertained that this Bill 
was otherwise than was intended last Ses- 


sion; and he thought the hon. Gentleman | 


was under a great mistake, if he thought 


the supporters of the Bill had altered their | 
The hon. Gentleman who proposed | 


plans. 
the Committee said he wanted to have a 
bond fide inquiry; but was he ignorant that 
a bond fide inquiry had already taken 
place with the greatest care? An inquiry 
had taken place on the subject long before 
this Bill was introduced; that inquiry took 
place in 1835; and instead of the Bill 
having originated in the county of Lan- 
caster, he (Mr. Hume), in the year 1837, 
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had introduced a Bill to the same effec 
Many of the provisions of this Bill woul 
not carry out the principle he contended 
for by his Bill; for, to remove the objec- 
tions of magistrates, some of the ppp. 
| visions of his Bill were omitted. The Bil 
had been introduced in consequence of the 
report of the Committee which had jp. 
quired into the subject. In that report it 
| was stated that the management of the 
county funds was regarded with some dis. 
| trust, and whatever ground there might be 
| for the imputation, it was natural it should 
| be made whilst the funds were administered 
by individuals over whose proceedings there 
| was no effectual control. The hon. Baronet 
the Mover of the Amendment had asked 
them, would they destroy the long estab- 
lished institutions of the country by super- 
seding those who had so well conducted 
the business of the county; but he (Mr, 
Tiume) tendered the evidence given before 
the Committee, to show that such a change 
was necessary. When the hon. Baronet 
the Member for Droitwitch said the magis- 
trates were better qualified to discharge 
the duties than persons appointed by the 
| ratepayers, he (Mr. Hume) asked him what 
| were the opinions of those who sent peti- 
| tions to the House on the subject? There 
was not one petition that did not express 
distrust of the magistrates, and ask the 
House to pass a Bill that would give the 
ratepayers control over the expenditure. 
He would support the second reading of 
this measure, on the understanding that it 
should be then sent to a Select Committee, 
with instructions that that Committee 
should not enter into any new matter. 
Mr. PACKE called upon the House 
| consider how different the state of things 
now was, from the state of things that ex 
|isted in 1835, when the report was made 
on which the hon. Member for Montrose 
founded his support of this measure. The 
law had since been completely altered, and 
the relative positions of the magistrates 
and ratepayers had been materially 
changed. Powers had been given to the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart 
ment, and to the Lunatic Commission, by 
which the expenditure could be controlled, 
and there were no complaints to be made 
at present, like those which had been wade 
before that Committee. He, for one, woull 
say as a magistrate, that he should be glad 
to get rid of the trouble of managing the 
county rates; but he was perfeetly per 
suaded that if this Bill came into operation, 
it would cause confusion, and increase ¥¢ 
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eunty rates. There was a provision for 
the payment of the members elected by 
the board of guardians, which might lead 
tp jobbing, and also increase the county 
nts. The amount raised by the county 
nte was not, in fact, well known at pre- 
at, because it was raised with the poor- 
nte, It was mixed up with the poor-rate, 
snd the consequence was, if the ratepayers 
paid 38., 4s., or 5s. in the pound, they im- 
nediately said, see how high the county 
ntes are. Many ratepayers imagined that 
thecounty magistrates could do what they 
pleased as to the rates; but that was not 
the ease. The rates were under four 
jeals—1. Those for the protection of life 
and property, half of which was now thrown 
on the Consolidated Fund, and over which 
his board would have no control. 2. The 
ams for lunatic asylums; and as to those 
none could be built but with the sanction 
if the Lunacy Commissioners. 3. For 
Bridges. 4, For the registration of 
wters, over which also the board would 
haveno control. Considering the expen- 
ire machinery this Bill provided, and the 
wall sums over which the magistrates had 
wy control, he was sure there would not 
ie many petitions in its favour. If the 
wunty rates had been collected in a dif- 
ferent manner from the poor-rates, he was 
quite sure that this outery would not have 
ven raised. He should therefore vote for 
the Amendment of his hon. Friend the 
Member for Droitwitch, thinking that the 
House was not at present sufficiently ac- 
wuainted with the subject to legislate upon 

Mx. HODGES entertained objections to 
wme of the details of the Bill, but he 
should support the second reading. In his 
neighbourhood the magistrates were not 
very large ratepayers, and it might so 
happen that a magistrate might not be rated 
atall, 

Sn J. GRAHAM said, he wished to 
state shortly the reasons of the vote which 
tewas about to give. The object of the 
Bil was to provide for a better administra- 
Mon of county rates, and was founded on 
te principle of the introduction of popular 
tntrol over the irresponsible power now 
tereised by the magistrates of E ngland ia 
Telerence to taxation. His hon. Friend the 
Member for Droitwich said, that the mea- 
‘ue introduced a change of great magni- 
tide. That was very true; but were they 
r nt sp 80 unaccustomed to changes 
lane magnitude ? Che reform of the 

8" corporations of England was a 
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great change. Previous to that the power 
of raising rates in all their municipalities 
was vested in a self-elected and irrespon- 
sible body. That was found to be so great 
a grievance by the ratepayers, that the 
principle of representation as a check on 
taxation was introduced by Parliament. 
Then, with regard to the poor-rate, what 
was the principle of the new Poor Law 
Amendment Act? Was it not the intro- 
duction of control by a body of guardians 
annually elected by popular constituencies 
to check that great branch of expen- 
diture? The reform of the Poor Law 
was a great change. The reform of 
Parliament was a great change. There- 
fore the magnitude of the change did 
not alarm him. Well, but it was said in 
reference to this measure that the magis- 
trates of England who exercised this irre- 
sponsible power were the great proprietors, 
and had the greatest interest in the expen- 
diture of the county rate, and that, there- 
fore, it was perfectly safe to allow them to 
regulate that expenditure, to which they 
themselves most largely contributed, with- 
out the check of popular representation. 
That seemed to him to be a very odd ar- 
gument to use in the House of Commons. 
Why, on the very same ground they might 
entrust the taxation of the whole country 
tothe House of Lords without any interfe- 
rence from the representatives of the people. 
The House of Lords consisted generally of 
the large landed proprietors of the country. 
They, therefore, it might be said, had an 
interest in keeping down taxation, yet was 
it found necessary to have the check and 
control of this elective assembly. The 
hon. Gentleman the Member for South 
Leicestershire said, that there was a limit 
to this power of taxation on the part of the 
magistrates; he said that the tax of 
county rate was a matter of no great con- 
sequence, that it was very small in amount. 
But it was one of those local burdens of 
which they had lately heard so much. It 
was small now, but it was very large a few 
nights ago, when you wished to transfer it 
as a local burden to the general taxation of 
the country. It was a sum, however, of 
1,200,000. The hon. Gentleman said, that 
there were only four heads of expenditure, 
but these were four important heads of ex- 
penditure; and if the magistrates decided 
on rebuilding a bridge, which, although to 
them it might seem to be necessary, might 
not appear to be so to the tenant, it would 
be but little comfort to him to read the ac- 
count of the expenditure of his money in 
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the county newspaper. Hon. Gentlemen 
had lately called to their councils the ten- 
ant farmers of England; but if he was 
not mistaken, he read a speech made by 
Mr. Bennet, who was well known as the 
representative of the tenant farmers, in 
Willis’s roooms, and he said distinctly with 
regard to a Bill introduced by the Under 
Secretary of State respecting roads, where 
the power was vested in the magistrates, 
that that measure was, in the opinion of 
the tenant farmers indefensible, because it 
transferred the power to the magistrates, 
who were irresponsible, and that, from the 
experience of the tenant farmers with re- 
gard to the county rate, they would not 
support or favour any further extension of 
irresponsible power in that direction. With 
regard to the county with which he was 
connected, a saving had been effected in 
the county expenditure of 40 per cent 
since 1822. Great abuses had previously 
existed, because the magistrates exercised 
their authority in secret court, and the pub- 
lic were not admitted to their discussions. 
The press and the public had been excluded, 
and he could state from his own experience 
that great jobbing had existed. Immedi- 
ately after the passing of the Reform Bill 
an Act of Parliament was introduced, to 
the effect that all public money should be 
voted in open court; and the operation of 
this check was found to be most salutary 
in the county in which he had local expe- 
rience. It was now the practice in 
most counties to appoint a financial 
committee, who prepared a report which 
was laid before the bench assembled in 
open court. That course had been very 
much commended, but he was not sure 
that it was not open to the objection of 
counteracting the good effect of voting 
money in open court, because a report so 
brought forward, ready cut and dry, was 
adopted without any or with very little 
discussion, aud was generally acquiesced in 
and adopted off-hand. [lis opinion was 
that some check, founded on popular elee- 
tion, and consisting of ratepayers, acting 
with the magistrates, and on the magis- 
trates, was now necessary, and ought to be 
established. That appeared to be generally 
acquiesced in. His hon. Friend below him 
was not prepared to resist that principle. 
It was said that this was a Lancashire bill. 
He had always thought that the mode in 
which the county rates were administered 
there was admirable, considering the na- 
true of the conflicting interests in that 
great county. There were rival and conflict- 
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ing interests in the north and south of thy 
county ; and by an excellent arrangemen, 
it was agreed that an annual meeting should 
be held at Preston, where the expenses of 
the whole county should be discussed py 
the assembled magistrates, and the log] 
expenses for the different portions of the 
county should be regulated. But that plan 
had been rendered inoperative by a system 
of adjournments, so that when a question 
arose affecting Liverpool, the meeting was 
adjourned to a special session in that hun. 
dred, and so on for the north and south of 
the county. In consequence of the adoption 
of that system of adjournments, the rate. 
payers, who had a deep interest in the ad. 
ministration of the funds, became dissatis. 
fied. He was not prepared to say that the 
details of this Bill approached to anything 
like what he should have wished ; but the 
question was, whether the time had not 
not now arrived, when they should endes 
vour to introduce a better system of m. 
naging the county rate, and whether they 
should not sanction the principle of some 
popular control, to check the power of the 
magistrates. As far as that went, he 
should not hesitate for one moment to vote 
for the second reading. He was not pre- 
pared to pledge himself to the details, but 
the right hon. Gentleman who moved the 
second reading was ready to send it toa 
Committee. He (Sir J. Graham) believed 
that if such a Committee were appointed, 
the Bill, notwithstanding its imperfections, 
which were numerous, would come out of 
that Committee so improved as to be worthy 
the support of the House. On thes 
grounds he should not hesitate for ou 
single moment to support the measure. 
Mr. AGLIONBY said, he came dow 
prepared to support the principle of the 
Bill; and the arguments of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Ripon, whose 
experience and judgment were entitled to 
the greatest respect, confirmed him in the 
view he took of the subject. He could 
state that the right hon. Gentleman was 
most assiduous in attending to the affair 
of the county of Cumberland, and there 
was no person there who did not feel in- 
debted to him for his assistance. He dil 
not think the present system was caleu- 
lated to give satisfaction in regard to the 
expenditure of the county rate, because 
those who levied and administered it were 
an irresponsible body. A question had 
been raised, whether it was the owner 
occupier that paid the rate; but m the 
county where he resided there were & great 
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pumber of persons who occupied their own 

perty, and it was a great hardship upon 
wen persons to be told that the magis- 
strates were the owners, and, as such, had 
ihe greatest interest in the expenditure for 
the county. He considered also that the 
mode by which magistrates were now ap- 

inted was most objectionable. There 
could be no doubt that a more effectual 
control over the county rate was necessary 
than any that existed at present. There- 
fore, he did not think that a Committee 
yas necessary, and he expected no other 
result from it than doubt, delay, and dis- 
satisfaction. 

Mr. SPOONER was of opinion that 
sme control by the ratepayers over the 
magistracy was desirable, and the only 
question before the House was the way in 
vhich that principle was to be carried into 
efect. The Bill before the House was of 
acharacter so impracticable that he doubt- 
a whether by sending the Bill to a Com- 
nittee they would not delay the accom- 
lishment of the object which his right 
hon. Friend opposite had in view in pro- 
posing this measure. 
right hon. Baronet the Member for Ripon 
had expressed his opinion that the Bill 
might be so altered in Committee as to 
make it a good measure, he should advise 
his hon. Friend to withdraw his Amend- 
ment. There was no doubt that the Bill 
would be thoroughly sifted in Committee, 
since the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Ripon had said that in its present 
fom the Bill was totally impracticable. 
The Amendment of his hon. Friend dif- 
fered from that which was proposed last 
year in this respect, that the Select Com- 
mittee was to be directed to inquire, not 
into the * best’? mode of levying the 
county rates, and controlling the expendi- 
ture, but whether any ‘‘ more’’ satisfac- 
tory mode of levying the rates, and giving 
the ratepayers a control, could be adopted. 
He suggested, however, as the best course, 
that the right hon. Gentleman should with- 
draw his Bill, and that the whole question 
should then be referred to a Select Com- 
mittee, the principle being conceded that 
there ought to be a more effectual control 
wer the county expenditure by the rate- 
payers, 

Sin G. GREY said, that when this Bill 
was before the House a few weeks ago, his 
noble Friend at the head of the Govern- 
ment stated the course which he intended 
0 pursue, and the reasons why the Go- 
vrmment had determined to affirm the 
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principle of the Bill by supporting the se- 


cond reading. It was, therefore, unneces- 
sary for him to take up the time of the 
House by entering into an explanation of 
those reasons. The principle of this Bill 
was the formation of financial boards based 
on the representative principle. The hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Droitwich was 
not correct in saying that this was a trans- 
fer of the duties and powers which now 
devolved upon a large number of magis- 
| trates to a body consisting of ten or twelve 
| persons, because it must be borne in mind 
| that these boards would be mixed. He had 
| no hesitation in expressing his concurrence 
|in the general principle of the Bill, but, at 
| the same time, he felt that there were very 
| great difficulties in the way of carrying 
that principle into effect, as the Bill was 
framed, differing, as he did, from many, 
and these important, details. The Bill, 
though based on a sound principle, could 
only be carried into effect after due inquiry, 
and with great caution. The hon. Gentle- 
man who spoke last admitted that there 
was a difference between the Motion now 
brought forward, and the Amendment 
moved last year. The terms in which the 
| Amendment of the hon. Member for Droit- 
wich was framed, would imply that. the 
principle of popular control was to be re- 
ferred to the Committee; whereas last year 
that principle was distinctly affirmed by 
the House. It was clearly understood 
that if the Bill was now read a second 
time, the right hon. Gentleman who had 
charge of it would refer it to a Select 
Committee for a thorough investigation. 
If, then, this principle was admitted by 
the Committee, it was but fitting that they 
should have before them a Bill with a spe- 
cific plan for the purpose of earrying it 
out. The mode of election, whether the 
election should be annual or not, and the 
qualification of the members of the board, 
were all matters of detail. He begged to 
say that he did not support this Bill, on 
the ground that the magistrates did not 
pay proper attention to their duties. From 
his own experience he could state that, in 
regulating the county expenditure, the ma- 
gistrates had endeavoured to combine eco- 
nomy with efficiency; and, while he thought 
the principle a sound one, and the demand 
a just one, that taxation and representa- 
tion should go together, he must not be 
understood to throw any imputation upon 
the magistrates. The paper which had 
been referred to appeared to him to afford 
a complete explanation of the expenditure 
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of the county of Lancaster. This Bill re- | of representation. Though his belie 
quired much consideration. One point|remained unaltered as to the integ. 
must be fully considered, which had at-|rity of the magistrates, he conceived 
tracted the notice of the hon. Member for; the time had arrived when they should 
Oxfordshire on a former occasion, namely, freely and calmly consider the whole sub. 
as to whether they should leave duties to ject; and, after what had passed, if he 
be discharged by magistrates when they | was a magistrate, he should not wish t) 
took away the power of performing them | retain the power objected to without such 
by leaving no funds at their disposal. For inquiry. If all inquiry were refused, the 
these reasons, he hoped that the Bill would | magistracy would be placed in a very jp. 
be speedily returned from the Select Com- vidious position; their duties would be. 
mittee with such amendments as it might | come more irksome and difficult; and they 
deem it expedient to introduce. /ought, therefore, to acquiesce in, rather 

Sir R. PEEL wished, as he had, like | than dissent from, the proposal calmly and 
his right hon. Friend the Member for  dispassionately to consider their position, 
Ripon, filled the office of Sec etary for the | On these grounds, he wished for the fullest 
Home Department, and was also a Mem-| inquiry into the whole subject of the con. 
ber of the Committee in 1837, and had paid | trol of the county rates. In the county of 
much attention to the subject, shortly to! Lancaster unjust imputations had been 
state the grounds upon which he should | thrown out as to the conduct of the m. 
vote. He did not give his vote on any |gistrates in regard to the imposition of 
supposition that the magistrates of the|the rates. He had gone through the a. 
county had abused the power and trust re- counts, and he was satisfied that this m.- 
posed in them, but from a conviction that | favourable impression had arisen from a 
there was a defect in the constitution of | supposition that the increase of the rates 
the body to which these powers were en-/was the act of the magisterial body, from 
trusted. He believed that implicit con-| attributing the increased expenditure, due 
fidence might be placed in the integrity | to other causes, to the want of vigilance, or 
of the gentlemen who constituted the | profusion of the magistrates. He was sure 
magistracy; and that, as far as they | they were anxious, not that they should at 
were personally concerned, there was no! once legislate, but should consider whether 
body of men on whom he should less | there could not be some concurrent control 
hesitate to repose trust. As he said be- | with that which they exercised. It appeared 
fore, however, there was a defect in the! to him, indeed, that there was little dif- 
constitution of the present county board, | ference of opinion on the subject. He, 
which rendered it difficult for them, with | therefore, was inclined to support the sec- 
every caution, to give entire satisfac- | ond reading of the Bill, in preference to 
tion. He presented a petition yesterday |the Amendment of his hon. Friend, re- 
on the subject of this Bill, from a body | serving to himself the right to consider 
that was highly calculated to exercise an | any important modifications of it when it 
unprejudiced and dispassionate judgment | reached the Committee. By voting for 
on the matter. It was from a board of | the second reading, he should admit—what 
guardians in a part of the country with|he was prepared to admit—the principle 
which he was immediately connected, who | that the representative system should, to 
urged that there should be some concur-|a certain extent, be adopted in the admin- 
rent control with the magistrates over the | istration of the county funds. His hon. 
county expenditure; and that for this pur- | Friend the Member for Droitwich admitted 
pose the principle of representation should | the same thing, for he proposed that the 
be adopted. The petition was unanimously | House of Commons should institute a Se- 
adopted by the board, and was concurred in | lect Committee to inquire into the present 
by nearly all the magistrates who generally | mode of levying and expending the county 
came in contact with it The petition pray- | rate of England and Wales, with a view to 
ed for some concurrent control with the ma- | ascertain whether any more satisfactory 
gistrates. Looking at the opinions which| mode of levying the said rates, and of 
prevailed out of doors as to the charges | giving to the ratepayers more effectual 
which were borne by the county rate, and} control over their expenditure, could be 
at the complaints which were urged against | adopted. It was impossible not to dis- 
taxation, he thought there would be great | cover, in this admission of the necessity 0 
dissatisfaction if all inquiry were not in| inquiry, a recognition of the general re 
some degree controlled by the principle} ciple of the Bill. In voting as he intend 
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to do, he only recognised that general prin- 
ciple which was virtually acknowledged by 
his hon. Friend in his Amendment. He 
did not care very much which Motion was 
adopted, as in his opinion each implied an 
admission in favour of the principle of re- 
resentation. Without implying the least 
suspicion of the fidelity and care with which 
themagistrates had hitherto performed their 
functions of managers of the county expen- 
diture—giving them the fullest credit for 
the manner in which they had discharged 
the duties entrusted to them—he should 
sote for the second reading of the Bill. 

Mr. ROBERT PALMER said, that in 
the eounty which he represented, no strong 
sbjection was felt to the principle of the 
measure ; but with respect to the Bill it- 
slf, he believed that it was impracticable. 
If the Bill should be referred to a Select 
(Committee, it was not likely that a single 
cause would ever come back to the House; 
nevertheless, after the opinions which had 
been expressed by high authority in the 
course of the discussion, he would not ob- 
ject to the second reading of the Bill. 

Mr. HENLEY really wished to know 
vhat was the principle of this Bill, for 
several hon. Gentlemen had given a totally 
diferent description of it; he therefore 
preferred the Amendment. of his hon. 
Friend the Member for Droitwitch. The 
right hon. Secretary for the Home De- 
partment had said, that if the change pro- 
posed by this Bill should be effected, the 
magistracy ought to be relieved from cer- 
tain duties. That was what he had him- 
vif suggested, and he did not object to it; 
but he would show the House how it was 
proposed to effect the object by the Bill. 

Sir G. GREY said, that he had referred 
to provisions which ought to be introduced 
into the Bill, but were not in it now. 

Mr. HENLEY begged the right hon. 
Gentleman’s pardon; they were in the 
Bill at that moment. The Bill was the 
Bill of last Session amended, and it was 
amended as regarded the particular point 
towhich the right hon. Gentleman had re- 
ferred. It did, in fact, contain the provi- 
sions which the right hon. Gentleman said 
vere not in it. The Bill completely super- 
seded the power of the magistrates with 
Tespect to all matters relating to the allow- 
ance of rates of every kind. It superseded 
them as regarded the duties of visiting 
prisons, lunatic asylums, and workhouses, 
and he believed that by the 8th clause 
they were also superseded as ex officio 
Suardians of the poor. Now, with all 
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these matters introduced into the Bill, who 
would undertake to say what its principle 
was? The right hon. Member for Ripon 
said that the county rates of Cumberland 
had been reduced 40 per cent within a 
stated period; but he had not informed the 
House whether that reduction was the 
result of the completion of the permanent 
buildings of the county for which the high 
rates were formerly required. The right 
hon. Gentleman said something about the 
magistrates increasing the rates by the 
building of new bridges, but he ought to 
know that, by law, no bench of magis- 
trates could order a new bridge to be 
built. [Sir J. Granam: They can pull 
old ones down, and build new ones. ] 
County bridges, after all, were not very 
numerous. The reduction of the rates in 
Cumberland was, no doubt, caused by the 
completion of the permanent buildings of 
the county. In order to show the difficult 
nature of the question with which the 
House was called upon to deal, it was only 
necessary to state what the gentleman who 
framed the Bill proposed should be done 
with respect to auditing the accounts. 
They were afraid to intrust their own 
newly-elected body with the auditing of 
the accounts, so they established a sepa- 
rate audit, and gave every single ratepayer 
the right of appeal against the audit ; and 
to whom did the House suppose the appeal 
was to lie? Why, to the justices at quar- 
ter-sessions. That was a specimen of the 
extraordinary inconsistencies into which the 
authors of the Bill had fallen. The 8th 
clause transferred to the new board all the 
functions now discharged by magistrates, 
excepting judicial ones. Now, the com- 
mitment of prisoners was not a judicial 
function, and therefore the magistracy 
would be divested of that. Another clause 
repealed every Act of Parliament which 
was inconsistent with the provisions of the 
Bill. That was summary justice with a 
vengeance. After such a sweeping clause 
as that, it might be supposed that a sche- 
dule would be annexed to the Bill, contain- 
ing the titles of all the Acts of Parliament 
which it was proposed to render thus null 
and void ; but there was nothing of the 
kind. This important question ought to 
have been taken up by the Government, 
and Ministers shrank from their responsi- 
bility in leaving the Bill in the hands of a 
private Member. In conclusion, he begged 
to state, that he did not object to the prin- 
ciple of establishing popular control over 
county expenditure. 
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Sm G. STRICKLAND felt, as the 
subject had been fully discussed, that there 
was no necessity to go into it. 


County Rates and 


some popular control over the county ex- 
penditure, and the only possible effect of 


the Amendment would be, to cause further | 


delay, which would give rise to much dis- 
satisfaction. He should not have address- 
ed the House, unless for the observation 
of the hon. Member for Droitwich, that 
this was a Lancashire question, and that it 


arose from a squabble between the two di- | 


visions of it as to building a lunatic asylum. 
He could state that this was not a mere 
Lancashire question; but there was a very 


general feeling in favour of the Bill in| 


many counties of England. He was sure, 


in all places where the subject had been | 
considered, there was a strong desire that 
In the | 


this Bill should pass into a law. 
county in which he resided (Yorkshire), few 
subjects had excited so much interest as 
this question of control over local expendi- 
ture. A worthless and extravagant expen- 
diture had been gone into for building a 
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The prin- | 
ciple was admitted that there should be | 
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}such powers being entrusted to bodies 
which might defeat the objects and intep. 
tions of the magistrates, and the Goyer. 
ment of the day. No doubt the expendi. 
ture was very great, and the county rates 
had of late years pressed heavily upon the 
ratepayers. But to what was that owing? 
Why, to the building and improvement of 
prisons; and thus the very outlay itself 
| has been instrumental in saving expense at 
future times. He believed between 60 
and 70 new prisons had been built, and 
others had been improved at great expense; 
and this was absolutely necessary to carry 
out the Acts of Parliament, which declared 
| that a certain and uniform system of prison 
discipline should be adopted. He warned 
| the House, if they put it to the ratepayers 
or their delegates to say whether a prison, 
or bridge, or other public work should be 
erected, they would often find them take a 
shortsighted view of the case, and refuse 
to assent to the proposal. Nowhere had 
| the expenditure for these purposes been s0 
| great as in Lancashire and the West 
| Riding. In the latter district, ten years 


| 


great wall round the gaol, which was more | ago, the expenditure was 49,000I. a year, 
fitted to resist another Danish invasion | while in the last ten years it had been re- 
than to serve any useful purpose at the | spectively 102.0002. and 93,0001., which 


present day. 

Mr. E. B. DENISON said, that his 
hon. Friend had observed that there was a 
general feeling in favour of this Bill. Now 
he believed he had presented the greatest 
number of petitions, perhaps, that had 
been presented to the House from any dis- 
trict, except Lancashire, namely, the West 
Riding of Yorkshire; and he had examin- 
ed all those petitions attentively, and 
though in their general tenor they prayed 
for the establishment of financial county 
boards, they did not say one word in favour 
of such a Bill as that before the House. 
He never recollected a Bill which had been 
so cordially pulled to pieces on both sides 
of the House as this had been, and he did 
not believe that any hon. Member compe- 
tent to form an opinion on the subject 
would vote for any of its clauses as they 
stood. He believed, when it returned from 
the Select Committee, they would find 
every word in it changed, except the first 
word ** Whereas.’’ It had been said last 
year, that popular representation should be 
mixed up with this part of the magisterial 
business of the country, but he doubted 
much whether the plan could be made to 
work well. 
exercise of control over the county expen- 
diture; but he warned the House against 


He had no objection to the | 


| had been occasioned chiefly by the erection 
| of a new prison. He was sure, under the 
| Bill as it stood, the county expenditure 
| would not be reduced. 

| $m H. WILLOUGHBY was not pre- 
| pared to support the Bill of the right hon. 
Member for Manchester. It had been 
stated that the county rates of England 
and Wales amounted to 1,250,0001., the 
management of which it was proposed to 
| leave to local elected boards. How they 
could think of imposing fifty-two county 
financial boards on the country, which were 
to perform functions somewhat analogous 
to those of the House of Commons, he dil 
not understand. He did homage to the 
principle of taxation being allied with re- 
| presentation; but, in this case, he thought 
|the Government should propose to the 
| House to take many of the charges now on 
| the county rates and defray them from the 
| public funds of the country. He woul 
| not detain the House by going through the 
| sixteen heads of charges on the county 
lrates. He could not understand why the 
| charge for coroners’ inquests, and for the 
| inspectors of weights and measures, should 
be defrayed out of these rates. Again, if 
a person committed a robbery, and stole 4 
bale of goods, or any other article, he was 
prosecuted at the public expense, but he 
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maintained, on conviction, in prison was 
at the expense of the county. Why this 
should be allowed to continue, he could not 
understand. 

Mr. M. GIBSON said, he was not on 
the present occasion going to repeat him- 
gif, All he intended to do was to impress 


this—that the House was not forced to, 


commit itself to the details of the present 
measure. They were only asked that, 
having adopted the measure, which, to the 


best of the ability of those who framed it, | 


they thought was calculated to carry out 


the representative system in controlling | 


expenditure, the House would give the pro- 
position a chance of being submitted to a 
Select Committee, who would give the mat- 
ter full and deliberate consideration. He 
thought the proposition was a fair and rea- 
sonable one. He thought he should not 
ve doing much service to the cause he was 
supporting, were he to undertake to defend 
in that House the details of the measure, 
especially against so acute a critic in Acts 
of Parliament as the hon. Member for Ox- 
fordshire, who always made him (Mr. Gib- 


son) tremble when he set about explaining | 


or criticising one. 


tobe brought into such shape as to secure 
the principle which they sought to estab- 


lish, The adoption of the Bill would fur- | 
nish a check to inconsiderate and extra- | 


vagant expenditure; and, in his opinion, 
when brought into operation, could not be 
regarded as throwing a slur on the charac- 
ters of magistrates, but as a measure ana- 
logous to the principle acted on in boroughs, 
where town councils had the control over 
the expenditure of the rates. 


Sm H. HALFORD should have prefer- | 
red the adoption of the Amendment of the 
hon, Baronet the Member for Droitwich, | 


because he believed it would be found that 
in this Bill it would be impossible to sepa- 
rate the machinery from the principle of it. 


It was proposed that boards of guardians | 
should each elect a member of their boards; | 
but in that case they would depart from | 


the principle of property being the qualifi- 
tation. He denied that occupiers had a 


direct interest in the question, for the bur- | 


den ultimately fell upon the owners of pro- 
perty. 


Sin J. PAKINGTON said, in explana- | 


tion, that the right hon. Baronet opposite | 


had referred to the difference between the 
terms of his Amendment this year and last 
year. He had only to say that this differ- 
eiee was entirely accidental; and he had 
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These details would un- | 
dergo full consideration; and were certain | 
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|no objection to adopting the very same 
| words as he had used before. With re- 
gard to whether he should divide the 
| House or not on his Amendment, he 
found that he now stood in a very different 
| position from the one he occupied when he 
|moved the Amendment, having had the 
| satisfaction of finding that almost every- 
body, on all sides, condemned this Bill; 
and it was therefore a question for the 
‘House whether it was desirable to send 
such a Bill to an inquiry upstairs. But, 
bowing to the high authority before and 
behind him, and hoping that the future 
| progress of the measure would be watched 
| with jealous care, he would not put the 
House to the trouble of a division. 

| Question proposed, ‘* That the words 
| proposed to be left out stand part of the 
| Question.” 

| Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 
| Bill read 2°, and committed to a Select 
| Committee. 
| 
| PUBLIC LIBRARIES AND MUSEUMS 

BILLS. 

Libraries and Museums Biils—Order for 
Second Reading, read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘*That the Bill be now read a Second 
Time.”’ 

Mr. EWART, in moving the second 
reading of this Bill, said, he had already 
explained its objects in detail on intro- 
ducing the measure. The simple object of 
the Bill was to give a permissive power to 
town councils, to levy a small rate for the 
establishment of public libraries and mu- 
|seums in all municipal towns. The Bill 
was founded on the recommendation of a 
Select Committee which sat last Session, 
and also on the expressed wishes of several 
towns which had petitioned Parliament on 
the subject. An Act called the Museums 
| Act was passed four years ago, enabling 
town councils in towns haying a population 
of 10,000 inhabitants and upwards to levy 
a small rate to establish museums of art 
and science for the benefit of the public; 
| and all that the present Bill proposed was 
to extend the principle of the Museum Act 
to the establishment of public libraries also. 
In asking the House to adopt such a mea- 
sure, he was backed by the feeling of many 
of the towns of the country; and since he 
had introduced it, he had received commu- 
nications from several large towns in Scot- 
land and Ireland, which were desirous of 
having the Bill extended to both of those 
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countries as well as to England. He had 
only to repeat that he was fully prepared 
to adopt any reasonable amendment when 
the Bill went into Committee; and as the 
measure was calculated to afford the work- 
ing classes in our populous towns proper 
facilities for the cultivation of their minds, 
and the refinement of their tastes in science 
and art, he trusted the House would assent 
to the principle by agreeing to the second 
reading. 

CotoneL SIBTHORP thought this Bill 
nothing more nor less than an attempt 
to impose a general increase of taxation on 
Her Majesty’s subjects; and doubted whe- 
ther it was legitimate to introduce such a 
measure, excepting in a Committee of the 
whole House. He would be happy at any 
time to contribute his mite towards pro- 
viding libraries and proper recreations for 
the humbler classes in large towns; but he 
thought that, however excellent food for 
the mind might be, food for the body was 
what was now most wanted for the people. 
He did not like reading at all, and he 
hated it when at Oxford; but he could not 
see how one halfpenny in the pound would 
be enough to enable town councils to carry 
into effect the immense powers they were 
to have by this Bill. He strongly ob- 
jected to the clause enabling them to 


borrow money on the eredit of the bo- | 


rough rates to earry out the purposes 
of the Act. He would be very glad, he 
had said, to give his mite to provide the 
city of Lincoln with the benefits of a 
library ; but when it was said that giving 
a few coals to a poor man was corruption, 
no doubt it would be said, ‘“‘ Oh! what a 
gross act of bribery to give a few pounds 
for a public library!’ He did not charge 
the hon. Member for Dumfries with seek- 
ing to lay a trap for him and others, but 
he would have been much more ready to 
support the hon. Gentleman if he had tried 
to encourage national industry by keeping 
out the foreigner. Before going any 
farther he would take the liberty of asking 
the right hon. Gentleman at the head of 


the Home Department whether it was con- | 


stitutional for a private Member, uncon- 


nected with the Government, to introduce | 


a Bill to levy taxes from the Queen’s 
subjects ? 

Sir G. GREY did not apprehend there 
was anything unconstitutional in this Bill 
with regard to the levying of rates, which 
it proposed to do under Act of Parliament. 
Under the present Museums Bill, town 


councils already had that power; and a than six months. 
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measure was merely an extension of the 
same principle. It was plain that if this 
Bill was unconstitutional, the Museums 
Bill must be unconstitutional too. Town 
councils were constitutional bodies elected 
by the ratepayers: and he saw no ob. 
jection to the principle of this measure, 
CotoneEL SIBTHORP: He felt tha 
this Bill would increase the taxation of the 
people in times when it was not at all 
necessary ; and therefore he moved that 
the Bill be read a second time this day 
six months. F 
Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word ‘‘now,”’ and at the end of the Question 
to add the words ‘‘upon this day six months,” 
Mr. BUCK approved of the objects of 
this Bill, but objected to the unjust mode 
it proposed for carrying them out. The 
additional taxation which it proposed, ata 
time when the nation was so generally in- 
poverished, was considered a great griev. 
ance by the manufacturing as well as the 
landed interest of the country; but the 
burden would fall as heavily on landed pro- 
perty in the precincts ef small towns as it 
would on the ratepayers generally of those 
towns; while the agricultural classes, by 
their position, could not participate in any 
of the advantages of the Bill. Nothing 
could be more obnoxious than that to the 
feelings of the landed interest, and, there- 
fore, he most oppose the second reading. 
Mr. BROTHERTON was mueh sur- 
prised at the opposition offered to this Bill, 
because, in the first place, the measure was 
entirely permissive; and, secondly, the rate 
was limited to one halfpenny in the pound. 
The manner in which the money could be 
applied was restricted to the erection of or 
| paying rent for a building for holding a 
| public library and a museum. No power 
| was given to lay out the funds in the pur- 
| chase of books, specimens, or pictures: all 
| these were left to depend on the voluntary 
(contributions of the inhabitants. In the 
popular boroughs of the country, this was a 
very popular measure. In the borough 
with which he was connected (Salford), the 
town council, acting as the representatives 
of all the ratepayers, had come forward 
with the greatest alacrity to provide 4 
| building for a public library and museum. 
| The private gifts of the inhabitants had 
already stocked the museum to a consider: 
able extent; and there had been voluntaty 
contributions made of between 5,000 and 
6,000 volumes to the library (which was at- 
‘tended by hundreds every night) in less 
, He contended that this 
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Bill would provide the cheapest police that | payers, who would either have no time for 
could possibly be established ; and what/| reading, and might live at a considerable 
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yas the use of education for the people, 
ysless they were enabled to consult valu- 
able works which they could not purchase 
for themselves? It was the duty of the 


House to promote all that had a tendency , 
to bring the higher and the humbler classes , 
together; but this could not be done unless 
the people had the assistance of those above 


them. 


Mr. GOULBURN considered that the | 


hon. Gentleman who had last spoken had 


satisfactorily proved that it was necessary | 
for the advantage of the people to pass the | 


present Bill, for he had shown that in the 
large borough which he represented there 


| distance from the spot, and who yet had to 
bear their full share of the expense, would 
‘be totally deprived of all the advantages 
|of the library which their better cireum- 
atanced fellow-townsmen alone enjoyed. 
That he never could think a just or fair im- 
position of burdens. But, again, suppose 
the town council had a small sum to spare 
for the purchase of books—who was to 
have the power of selection ? Should there 
be an unrestricted presentation of all those 
publications daily emanating from the press, 
which certainly were not calculated to pro- 
| mote the preservation of either public order 
or public morals? Or was there to bea 


had been, as in all the other boroughs of | supervision of the different works to be in- 
the country, a liberal disposition on the| troduced, thereby establishing a kind of 
part of the wealthy and those in a better | censorship for these public libraries? As 
station of life to provide the rational means | long as they were supported by voluntary 


of improvement and enjoyment for their | contributions, no dithculty of this kind 


poorer fellow-citizens. But the hon. Gen- 
tleman said this Bill would establish a 
library, and provide chairs, tables, and 
everything necessary for the enjoyment 
of a library by a rate; but that it would 
not enforce the purchase of books from the 
rates as well. Now he (Mr. Goulburn), as 
an innocent man, certainly had thought 
that books always formed part of what was 
necessary for the enjoyment of a library. 
He differed also with the right hon. Baronet 
the Home Seeretary with regard to their 
having already sanctioned the principle of 
this Bill by adopting the existing Museums 
Bill. He did not think this Bill would 
exactly impose a tax on the landed classes; 
but he feared it would tend to make the 
poorer inhabitants of boroughs pay exten- 
sively for enjoyments of those who were 
better off than themselves. Because, no 
doubt, it would be found that a rate of 
halfpenny in the pound in a small borough 
would go a very little way after the erec- 
tion of public buildings for libraries and 
museums had been completed; and instead 
of providing those valuable books of refer- 
ence which the hon. Gentleman thought 
ought to be placed in a library of this 
description (and in this he perfectly agreed 
with him), all that the funds would be able 
to provide would be the daily and weekly 
hewspapers, and the library would thus 
become a mere newsroom which only those 
vell-to-do people who had plenty of lei- 
sure, and could run into learn the news 
about the time when the post had just 
arrived, would be able to avail them- 
selves of, although the poorer rate- 


|could arise; but, for the reasons he had 
assigned, he thought this Bill to institute 
| public libraries from the borough rates, to 
which all classes would have to pay equally, 
whether they derived any benefit or not, a 
highly unjust and objectionable measure, 
| and therefore he must oppose its second 
| reading. 

Mr. BERNAL said, his objection to 
this Bill rested on a very narrow and 
limited ground. If it had proposed to 
| give power to town councils on an applica- 

tion to the Treasury from two-thirds or 
| three-fourths of the inhabitants of a town, 
to be allowed to adopt the principle of the 
| Bill, to tax the general body of the rate- 
| payers for the establishment of libraries 
and museums, he would not have had so 
much objection to this measure. But he 
| found fault with it because it would enable 
| any town council desirous of carrying out 
the views of any small section of the in- 
habitants to tax the general body of the 
ratepayers for an institution that might 
soon degenerate into a mere political club, 
for which only a few of those who were 
compelled to contribute for its support had 
any sympathy. However noble the diffu- 
sion of knowledge might be, they should 
not forget that a halfpenny in the pound, 
although it might seem to be a very small 
rate, was really a serious addition to the 
burden of taxation when it became an an- 
nual charge on the poorer classes of the 
ratepayers. Had the Bill been really per- 
missive, as was alleged, he would not have 
opposed it; but it proposed to clothe town 
councils with imperative powers; and 
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therefore he would support the Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. HUME said, the House ought, of 
course, to take care what powers it con- 
ferred. He entirely approved of the object 
of the Bill, though he differed from the hon. 
Member for Dumfries as to the best mode 
of obtaining it. Had he read the Bill be- 
fore that day, he would have suggested to 
the hon. Member the adoption of a prin- 
ciple similar to that which was applicable 
to the lighting of towns. Were the Bill 
adopted, he saw no reason why the Daily 
News and the Times should not be provided 
in the library. Reading led to reflection, 
and the public benefit was thus generally 
promoted. In the United States there 
were ten thousand libraries, and this coun- 
try would do well in that respect to imitate 
America. He should vote for the second 
reading, and his further concurrence would 
be dependent on a provision requiring the 
concurrence of two-thirds of the rate- 
payers. 

Mr. G. HAMILTON said, any one who 
had read the evidence would see how great 
the desire was on the part of the middling 
and lower classes, especially in boroughs, 
for access to libraries, and the means of 
acquiring useful information; and he should 
much regret that some means of gratifying 
that desire should not be adopted. There 
were two questions before the House :— 
Ist, whether the law which gave to town 
councils the power of making an assess- 
ment for the purpose of museums should 
extend to libraries; and, secondly, whether 
it should also extend to boroughs not at 
present included in the Act. With regard 
to the first question, he thought that libra- 
ries were at least as useful as museums; 
and, in reply to the second, he thought 
that provisions might be introduced in 
Committee amply to protect the rate- 
payers, especially if confined to boroughs 
with not less than a certain amount of po- 
pulation. 

Lorp J. MANNERS was surprised to 
hear the right hon. Gentleman the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department as- 
sent to the second reading of this Bill after 
his continued opposition to the repeal of 
what was erroneously called the law of 
mortmain. Why were not schools, hos- 
pitals, and churches, to receive the same 
benefit as the proposed Bill gave to libra- 
ries and museums ? Whenever he (Lord 
J. Manners) had attempted to obtain the 
repeal of that Act, he was told that he was 
either a Papist or a Jesuit. To be sure, 
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the Bill was introduced by a representatiys 
from Scotland, and another from Ireland, 
neither country being subject to that law; 
but, when the right hon. Baronet gave it 
his sanction, he thought it was about to be 
passed through the House without the eop. 
sideration it deserved. As far as the great 
principle of the Bill was concerned, no one 
was more anxious to support it than him. 
self; for his experience of towns led him to 
wish that in every town not only public 
museums but public libraries were estab. 
lished; at the same time, the public did 
view with great suspicion any measure that 
tended to increase the amount of local tax. 
ation. He admitted that the Bill would 
not tell upon the landed gentry, but it 
would impose an additional tax upon the 
agricultural Jabourers, whose wages had 
been decreased to the extent of 2s. or 
3s. a week by recent legislation. He had 
himself been desirous to introduce a Bill 
for providing greens and places of amuse. 
ment for the public; and he would beg to 
ask the right hon. Gentleman whether the 
Government might not think it desirable 
to bring in a measure which might combine 
within itself all the valuable suggestions 
which they had heard in the course of the 
debate. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he was not 
about to accept the invitation of the noble 
Lord to discuss the policy of the Govern. 
ment taking up the whole question, for he 
thought it better for the House to confine 
themselves at present to the single point 
brought before them by the hon. Mover. 
He was inclined to take the same view as 
the hon. Member for Montrose. It would 
be most useful if in every good-sized town 
a well composed library was established, 
to which all the inhabitants had free ac- 
cess. Every one who had experience in 
country towns must know that there was 
a great want of access to good books. 
That was the case with regard to bo 
roughs; but in some parishes much im- 
provement had been effected by the estab- 
lishment of local libraries. He agreed 
that it was of much greater importance 
that there should be a good library than 8 
museum. Nothing, he believed, could be 
more visionary than the fear that these 
libraries would be filled with novels and the 
worst description of publications—bad and 
useless as literature — or that they would 
be mere receptacles for newspapers. Why 
should such distrust be entertained of the 
diseretion of the town councils, who, he 
conceived, could be as safely trusted with 
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the management of this as of other matters 
iced under their control. The question 
was of considerable importance, and one 
ia which all classes were interested; and 
he confessed he did not think these libra- 
ries could lead to those consequences which 
sme hon. Gentlemen who opposed the 
measure appeared to apprehend. For his 
own part he wished for the extension of in- 
struction, and that the facilities for the en- 
joyment of good books were more general, 
and he believed that the establishment of 
libraries of this kind would have a good 
efiect in promoting education. The Bill, 
as it now stood, required, he admitted, 
very important alteration; but he advised 
the House to pass the second reading, and 
those alterations could be considered in 
(Committee. ‘To the principle, however, he 
gave his cordial approbation. His opinion 
was, that the libraries should be lending 
libraries, or their usefulness might be much 


impeded. 


{Marcu 13} 


He should regret if a measure | 


of this kind should not receive the sanction | 


of the House so far as to pass the second 
reading. 


Mr. W. MILES said, his objection to | any excessive expenditure. 
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should be obtained before the town council 
should have the power of imposing a rate. 

Mr. BRIGHT said, there was evidently 
great accordance on both sides of the 
House with regard to the object of the 
Bill, and he hoped, therefore, that the 
House would not on account of certain 
objections, which might be removed, re- 
fuse to read it a second time. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge seemed to take an 
entirely erroneous view of the halfpenny 
rate, which was only intended to apply to 
the building and furnishing of the library, 
the books being supplied by voluntary con- 
tributions. There must be a large con- 
currence of opinion before any step would 
be taken. The town council would not 
borrow 5,000/. to build a library unless 
they felt satisfied that the wealthier inha- 
bitants would furnish books. He admitted 
that the borrowing of money on the secu- 
rity of the borough rates would be objec- 
tionable; but he thought that if the bor- 
rowing were limited to the security of the 
borough rates, there was not likely to be 


He would be 


the Bill was, that it gave the town council | ashamed of himself and of the House if 
the power of taxation without consent. ; he supposed that it would be necessary to 
Some of the boroughs were of small extent | say a word in favour of the object of the 


in themselves, but included an immense 
extent of land, with a scattered and dis- 
tant population, all of whom might be 


'would read the Daily News. 


taxed for the support of an institution they | 


could not possibly use. Moreover, there 
was something like a false pretence in the 
Bill; for although the maximum rate was 
said to be only a halfpenny in the pound, 


he observed that, by the third clause, it | 


was enacted, that, for the purchase of 
land—rather an expensive part of the pro- 
ceedings—it should be lawful for the town 


Bill. The right hon. Gentleman seemed 
particularly afraid that the ratepayers 
He (Mr. 
Bright) was quite sure that nothing would 
tend more to the preservation of order 
than the diffusion of the greatest amount 
of intelligence, and the prevalence of the 


| most complete and open discussion, amongst 


all classes; and for that reason he rejoiced 
that the taxes on knowledge were to be 
discussed on an early day. He would 


| give his support to the second reading, but 


council, from time to time, with the ap- | 
| posed by the hon. Member for Rochester 


proval of the Treasury, to borrow money 
at interest. But the security for that loan 
was not to be upon the halfpenny rate, but 
upon the borough rates. ‘Thus the town 
council would have the power of borrowing, 
for the purchase of land and the building 
of the library, and they would likewise 
have the power of charging the cost by an 
addition to the borough rate. Neither he 
uor those who sat with him had the least 
dbjection to the instruction of the people, 
but they had an objection to taxation being 
imposed without the consent of parties who 
were to pay; and he hoped to hear the as- 
surance of the hon. Mover, that he would 
introduce a clause by which the concur- 
renee of three-fourths of the ratepayers 





on the understanding that the clause pro- 


be added to the Bill. 

Mr. SPOONER observed, that as books, 
which seemed to be not only the best but 
most necessary furniture for a library, were 
left to the chances of voluntary or charita- 
ble contributions, the expenses of building 
and furnishing, for which it was proposed 
to make a rate, might be supplied from 
the same source. It would be of no use to 
establish public libraries if the Ten Hours 
Bill was not carried out, and factory la- 
bourers were prevented availing themselves 
of such institutions; and he doubted if the 
measure was really calculated to effect the 
object which both sides of the House wish- 
ed to carry out, of providing good libraries 
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well stored with useful books. There was 
no clause in the Bill stating how the library 
was to be conducted. The effect would be 
that farmers and out-residents in a borough 
who could not use the library would be tax- 
ed for its support; he also objected to the 
principle of taxing a whole community for 
objects by which only a few would be bene- 
fited ; and by the institution of lectures 
hereafter he almost feared that these libra- 
ries might be converted into normal schools 
of agitation. He also anticipated the pro- 
bability that hereafter there would be a 
call for increased rates, and that it would 
be urged that another halfpenny in the 
pound would not be too much. 

Mr. SLANEY thought, that the objec- 
tions urged against the Bill might be dealt 
with in Committee. He agreed with the 
hon. Member for Manchester and others as 
to the admissibility of giving the ratepayers 
the option of establishing libraries, &c.; 
but that was a point of detail. They had 
now only to deal with the principle to which 
the House seemed to assent. The hon. 
Member who spoke last said they should 
not tax large communities for the benefit 
of the few. But these libraries were to be 
established upon the lending system, and 
if that system were fairly carried out, the 
hon. Gentleman’s objection was at once 
met. Where libraries had been established 
on that principle, they had been found 
highly beneficial to the working classes. 
Besides, it was not taxing to the extent 
represented by the hon. Member, because 
by encouraging habits which kept the work- 
ing man from the public-house, they les- 
sened the incentives to a dissolute life, and, 
consequently, to idleness and crime; which 
cost the country much more than all the 
libraries they could build under this Bill. 

Mr. ROUNDELL PALMER must ex- 
press his dissent from the proposition that 
they were all agreed as to the principle of 
this Bill. That it would be desirable to 
have good public libraries in all towns, all 
must admit; but that was not the principle 
of this Bill. The principle of this Bill was 
taxation without the consent of the persons 
to be taxed. According to the principle of 
the hon. Member for Manchester, this Bill 
would be totally inefficient for all the pur- 
poses for which it was to be introduced; 
for the hon. Gentleman said, that by pass- 
ing it they did no more than enable town 
councils to erect the buildings and to pur- 
chase furniture. Why, unless they were 
possessed of libraries and museums, what 
town councils would be justified in erecting 


{COMMONS} 
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buildings in anticipation that charitable 
persons would afterwards present they 
with books and curiosities? It was eyj. 
dent that the Bill was intended for ulterior 
objects, by which powers would be given 
for the purchase of books, and perhaps 
also for the fitting up of lecture-rooms, 
He hoped the House would consider well 
before they applied to institutions of this 
nature the principles of public manage. 
ment, and compulsory rating instead of 
the voluntary and self-supporting principle, 
which he believed to be the life and essence, 
and the cause of the utility, of such insti. 
tutions. He questioned whether what they 
were about to do would increase the love 
of knowledge amongst those who never en. 
tered upon the subject voluntarily, and he 
was most apprehensive that the moment 
the compulsory principle was introduced, a 
positive check would be imposed upon the 
voluntary self-supporting desire for know- 
ledge which at present existed amongst 
the people. On these grounds, most truly 
desirous to sce learning extended, and va- 
luing as much as possibie good public libra- 
ries; yet, as he intended to take his stand 
against the substitution of the compulsory 
for the voluntary principle in all matters 
of education, and viewing this measure in 
connexion with others on the same subject, 
he should certainly divide against it. 

Sir R. H. INGLIS contended that the 
real principle of this Bill was not the esta- 
blishment of public libraries. The only 
power given to the town council under it 
was to raise a tax for the purpose of con- 
structing empty rooms, which might, in- 
deed, have the potentiality of receiving 
books; but the books, if any, would have 
to be paid for, not from the halfpenny, 
but from the borough rates. The machi- 
nery was clearly adapted, not merely for 
the purpose of procuring books, but also 
of creating lecture rooms, which might 
give rise to an unhealthy agitation. Under 
these circumstances he thought it his duty 
not to consent to the second reading. 

Mr. HEYWOOD observed that, in the 
expectation of this Bill passing, twelve 
gentlemen had come forward with a sub- 
scription of 100J. in order to establish a 
public library. He believed that in all 
towns the Bill would prove of the greatest 
utility, by the improvement in the morality 
of the public to which it would lead. He 
should, therefore, have the greatest plea- 
sure in supporting it. i 

Mr. WYLD was of a similar opinion. 
He also regarded it in the light of an eco 
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sonie question, believing that the improved | exercised its powers under this Bill, there 


condition of the people, which it was cer- 
tain to bring about, would have the effect 
of immediately diminishing those rates to 
yhich the county was subjected on account 
oferime. He also, in support of this view, 


referred to an experiment which had been | 
made in a certain manufactory—namely, | 
that of taking twelve women from the | 
edueated and twelve from the ordinary | 


class, and setting them to work in the same 
Jepartment, when it was found that the 
educated twelve produced 30 per cent more 
york than the others. 


Mrz. P. HOWARD thought the object | 


of the measure and the new principle which 


it introduced were very little known in the | 


country. He thought that a Bill of this 


nature, Which proposed additional taxation, 


should arise out of some spontaneous move- 
ment on the part of the people in its favour. 
He objected to the Bill, because it would 
tend to check the efforts of private enter- 
prise in support of mechanics’ institutions 
and the like. He thought, too, that mu- 


uicipal corporations had usually sufficient | 


work on hand without having this additional 
duty imposed on them, 

Mr. OSWALD would also vote against 
the second reading of the Bill, believing 
that it was going to do by Act of Parlia- 
ment what would be more efficiently done 
by private enterprise. In the boroughs of 
Ayr and Kilmarnock, and in almost every 


ither borough in Scotland, there were ex- | 


cellent libraries established without any 
help whatever from that House. 
objected to the Bill, because it would in- 
crease the rates of Scotland. 

Mr. EWART, in reply, said that the 
hon. Gentleman seemed to forget that this 
was merely a permissive Bill. He would 
not at that late hour go into all the objec- 
tions which had been urged against it, but 
would only say that existing libraries had 
been formed on the Museums Act, on the 
prneiple of which he had framed the pre- 
sent Bill. The objections urged could not 
beremoved by a short discussion. He would 
give his careful consideration to all those 
objections, and endeavour, if possible, to 
meet them, and render the Bill more po- 
pular; but he could not pledge himself to 
adopt the suggestion of the hon. Member 
for Somersetshire. 

Sin J. GRAHAM wished to know from 
the hon. Gentleman whether he would 
pledge himself to introduce, in Committee, 
the clause suggested by the hon. Member 
for Rochester, that before a town council 


He also | 


| should be a requisition to them on the sub- 
| ject from a majority of the ratepayers ? 
| Mr. EWART had no objection to give 
‘that pledge, so far as the principle was 
‘concerned; but the precise form of the 
clause would require to be well considered. 
Mr. MUNTZ hoped his hon. Friend 
would reconsider this matter and give a 
more definite answer, because this point 
| was too important to be left uncertain. He 
| was as anxious as the hon. Member to pro- 
mote the object in view, but he could not 
subscribe to the Bill in its present shape. 
Sm G. GREY was not in the House 
' when the hon. Member for Rochester spoke, 
and was not till this moment aware that he 
had thrown out a suggestion that there 
should be some check on the part of the 
ratepayers upon the improper exercise of 
the powers of the town councils—a sug- 
gestion of which he (Sir G. Grey) highly 
approved. He understood that his hon. 
Friend was willing to introduce some such 
check, and that he only hesitated to pledge 
himself as to the precise nature of it. He 
'must say that he thought it unreasonable 
|to call upon him to say at that moment 
what the precise check should be. He 
thought it sufticient that he promised to 
| submit the point to the consideration of the 
Committee. In the meantime the ques- 
tion before the House was the principle of 
the Bill, and not its details, and, in the 
hope that some check of the kind suggest- 
ed would be introduced in Committee, he 
should cordially support the second read- 
ing. 
| Mr. LAW observed that the hon. Mem- 
|ber for Dumfries had told them he had 
well considered the question before he had 
| brought forward the Bill, and therefore it 
|must be supposed that this clause had 
| been inserted for good reasons. They 
| must therefore take the Bill as it stood at 
|present. The principle of the Bill was 
| taxation by the municipal council, without 
| the consent of the ratepayers. Upon that 
principle he should oppose the Bill, un- 
| less a specific pledge was given for the in- 
| sertion of a clause to make the consent of 
| two-thirds of the ratepayers necessary. 
| Question put, ‘‘ That the word ‘ now’ 
| stand part of the Question.” 
| _ The House divided:—Ayes 118; Noes 
101: Majority 17. 
| List of the Ayes. 
| Adderly, C. B. 
Aglionby, H. A. 


Anderson, A. 
Armstrong, Sir A. 
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Commissioners appointed by the same au- 
ihority—the prison of Millbank, under 
ihe control of visitors appointed by the 
seretary of State for the Home Depart- 
nent—and the hulks and the establish- 
nent at the Isle of Portland, under the 
novernment of persons appointed by the 
Secretary of State, to exercise the powers 
frmetly exercised under the Transporta- 
tion Act by the Superintendent of Convicts. 
These prisons now eontain 5,400 con- 
viets, sentenced to various periods of trans- 
portation, and are, as your Lordships will 
yereeive, under the control and manage- 
nent of four separate and distinct autho- 
tities, As every one of these establishments 
is maintained for the safe custody and 
punishment of persons sentenced to trans- 
portation, and as it is considered to be of 
the first importance that there should be 
eneert among the governing powers, and 
an uniformity of system for the manage- 
ment of the convicts, it has been found 
that a division of authority is inconvenient, 
ad prejudicial to the publie service. My 
right hon. Friend the Secretary of State 
fr the Home Department has therefore 
made arrangements for practically uniting 
this divided authority in the same hands, 


inorder to secure the necessary co-opera- 
tion between these different establishments, 


and unity of system. This is effected by 
giving to the same individuals appoint- 
ments under the different Acts of Parlia- 
ment relating to the prisons of Parkhurst, 
Pentonville, Millbank, and Portland, and 
the hulks; but this mode of accomplishing 
wity of management is incorrect and ir- 
regular, and it is only a temporary ex- 
pedient adopted until a more satisfactory 
and permanent system can be established 
by passing the present Bill, the object of 
which is to place these different prisons 
mder a board of visitors to be appointed 
for that purpose. In stating the grounds 
upon which I recommend this alteration of 
the law to your Lordships, I may be per- 
mitted to premise that the experiment of 
the prison at Pentonville—for that prison 
was at first nothing but an experiment— 
was placed under the superintendence and 
control of certain persons of great weight 
and influence. The Commissioners of Pen- 
tonville consisted of distinguished Mem- 
bers of both Houses of Parliament, and 
of professional gentlemen of the highest 
character and reputation. Two of the 
Commissioners were Members of your 
Lordships’ House. I do not see them 
tow in their places; but they were the 
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Duke of Richmond and Lord Chichester— 
who both of them took great pains and af- 
forded most valuable assistance in the man- 
agement of that prison. The prison of Pen- 
tonville, as most of your Lordships are well 
aware, has now been open for more than 
seven years, and is therefore now no longer 
an experiment. Those Commissioners who 
first undertook the voluntary office of su- 
perintending it have gradually withdrawn 
their attendance from it; and it is the 
object of this Bill to substitute for them 
public officers more directly responsible to 
the Secretary of State. But it must not 
be supposed that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have been influenced by any idea that 
the services of the Commissioners had been 
ineffective. On the contrary, I am happy 
to be able to declare that their services have 
been of the highest value, and that the 
public is deeply indebted to them for the 
zeal and assiduity which they displayed. 
Their authority, however, will now be at 
an end; and the prison of Pentonville 
will fall under the general regulations 
for the government of the prisons for the 
detention of convicts sentenced to trans- 
portation. As the object of this Bill, my 
Lords, is to provide for the management 
of these prisons to one or other of which all 
offenders sentenced to transportation will 
be sent, and thus to ensure a better and 
more uniform execution of the sentence of 
transportation, I think it is right that 
I should state briefly what the mode of 
carrying that punishment into execution 
has been and now really is. 

I think that all your Lordships will 
admit that no subject is of greater im- 
portance than that of secondary punish- 
ments. Qn the efficiency of those punish- 
ments depends the authority of the law 
and the good order and tranquillity of 
society. To have a good system of second- 
ary punishments is, therefore, an object of 
primary importance. The difficulty, how- 
ever, of obtaining such a system is at least 
equal to its importance. It has been felt, 
and it is still felt, in every country of the 
world, and under every form of govern- 
ment, that the question how to dispose of 
offenders is a constant subject of per- 
plexity and difficulty. The utmost that 
we can expect is this—that by watch- 
ing the operation of the secondary punish- 
ments which have been adopted as the best 
which experience has suggested, and in- 
troducing from time to time improvements 
where we sce defects, we may arrive at 
last at a satisfactory result after a long 
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series of experiments, all tending to pro-| conduct while under punishment, The 
gressive amelioration. To suppose that | system imposed a certain minimum amount 
we can arrive at perfection at once by | of punishment upon all; but at the same 
any sudden effort of legislation, is, in my | time left open to all a prospect of ameliorat. 
opinion, as wild and visionary an idea as | ing their condition by good conduct anj 
ever entered into the imagination of man. | regular obedience. I think, my Lords, 
This process of gradual improvement in | that to the principle of those instructions 
the system of punishment has been going | no objection can be fairly taken; but cer. 
on in this country for many years, and more | tainly in practice the measure founded 
especially since an inquiry was instituted | upon them was a failure. And I think 
into it by a Committee of the House of Com- | that it was a failure owing to these reasons; 
mons in the year 1838. That Committee | first, that there were no adequate means 
sat during two Sessions of Parliament, | in Van Diemen’s Land for carrying it pro- 
and the result of its investigations was of | perly into effect; there were neither suitable 
the very highest importance. It opened | and sufficient buildings nor properly quali- 
the eyes of Parliament and the public to | fied officers to superintend the operation of 
the existence of an enormous mass of evils | the system then adopted; and, secondly, 
of a frightful character, the existence of | and principally, because too large a nun- 
which before was not even suspected, and | ber of convicts had been sent out to that 
it led to the general conviction of the ab-| colony. When my noble Friend Lord J, 
solute necessity of an early and complete | Russell advised that New South Wales 
reformation of the system. Very soon | should cease to be used as a place for the 
after the reports of that Committee were | punishment of convicts, it was his inten- 
published, as a first step in the right di-| tion to revert to the former practice of 
rection the prison of Pentonville was | the country, that is, only to remove to 
erected as an experimental prison. Shortly | a penal colony a small proportion of the 
afterwards directions were given by the| convicts sentenced to transportation, and 
Government at home for the discontinuance | to keep the remainder in the hulks or 
in the colonies of the assignment system, | other prisons at home. But in the year 
which had previously prevailed there. In| 1541 resolutions were carried in the 
the year 1840 this step was followed up| House of Commons against the Goven- 
by an Order in Council, issued by the ad- | ment of the day, and condemnatory of the 
vice of my noble Friend Lord J. Russell, | retention in this country of convicts sen- 
then Secretary of State for the Colonies, | tenced to transportation. In consequenee, 
whereby the colony of New South Wales | a vast number of convicts were poured into 
ceased to be a place for the transportation | Van Diemen’s Land and Norfolk Island; 
of convicts. It was not, however, till the | and those settlements were compelled to 
year 1841 that the assignment of convicts | endure, as they best might, the undue 
was practically discontinued ; and in the | number so suddenly cast upon them. As 
following year the noble Lord opposite, who | a proof this I will only mention to you, 
was then Secretary of State for the Colonies | my Lords, that the whole number of male 
(Lord Stanley), issued full instructions as| convicts who arrived in Van Diemen's 
to the regulations under which convicts were | Land in the five years ending with the 
to be placed when sent, in pursuance of the | close of the year 1840, did not exceed 
sentence of transportation, to Van Diemen’s | 7,942; whereas, in the five years from 
Land. Those instructions were the same | that time to the close of 1845, the number 
in principle with those which have since | of male convicts transported there was not 
been substituted for them. The mode of | less than 17,637. The arrival of this large 
applying the principle differed indeed from | number of convicts not only broke down 
that which has since been adopted, but the | all the arrangements which had been made 
principle of the instructions of the noble | for the safe custody and superintendence 
Lord is substantially the same with that of | of the convicts in the island, but it also s 
the existing regulations. The principle was | glutted the labour market that the easy 
that persons sentenced to transportation | means by which convicts on becoming 
should ultimately become free in the colony | titled to tickets of leave or conditional par- 
to which they were transported, after hav-| dons had formerly been able to obtain sub- 
ing undergone penal labour under the con-} sistence for themselves by honest labour, 
trol of the Government for a certain period | ceased to be available, and thus that which 
of time proportioned partly to the severity | had really constituted the chief recomme 
of their sentence, and partly to their good | dation of transportation was entirely lost. 


| 
| 
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The convicts who had acquired the privi- 
lege of discharge from the probation gangs 
yere obliged to return to hiring depdts 
which it was necessary to establish, because 
they were unable to procure labour from 
private individuals. This led to a state of 
things which was absolutely frightful. The 
reward to which convicts in the gangs had 
been accustomed to look for good conduct 
ceased to be one, since there was little 
liference between their situation in the 
hiring depots and in the gangs, and thus 
mere coercion became the only means of 
maintaining discipline. This, together 
with the other causes I have referred to, 
led to a demoralisation which was shock- 
ing to contemplate; and the whole colony 
was thrown into confusion and disorder 
owing to the large number of convicts 
vho were unable to find employment. 
This was the state of affairs when we, my 
lords, came into office. We could not 
doubt the absolute necessity of the deter- 
mination to which our predecessors had 
very properly come, to suspend trasporta- 
tin to Van Diemen’s Land for two years. 
As to that point we had no doubt; and we 
also came to the conclusion that any future 
transportation to Van Diemen’s Land 
should not be carried on upon the old sys- 
tem. We thought that penal labour, pre- 
vious to transportation to a distant land, 
should always be inflicted at home, or at 
Gibraltar or Bermuda, could 
command more vigilant and careful super- 
intendence than we could by any possi- 
bility command either in Van Diemen’s 
Land or in Norfolk Island; where abuses 
could not grow up without being much 
hore promptly discovered; and, besides, 
we thought that that penal labour should in 
all cases be preceded by separate confine- 
ment for a certain period. We also thought 
that after enduring this punishment at home 
the convicts should not be sent out as con- 
vets, but as exiles. This proposed altera- 
tion was stated by myself and by my right 
hon, Friend the Seeretary of State for the 
Home Department to this and to the other 
House of Parliament in the year 1847. 
Ubjections were taken to it in both Houses, 
and a Committee was appointed by your 
Lordships to investigate the matter, and to 
hear evidence upon it. That Committee col- 
lected much valuable evidence; and, at the 
Same time, information was reccived from 
the colonies which led to the conclusion 
that this plan of sending out convicts as 
exiles was not likely to succeed, and that 
t would be advisable that they should 
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rather be sent in a manner which admitted 
of their being placed under some control. 
Accordingly a modification of the origi- 
nal plan was determined on, and it was 
decided that convicts, after suffering a 
certain degree of punishment at home, 
should be sent to the colonies, not as 
exiles with conditional pardons, but with 
tickets of leave. The difference of these two 
states is one of great importance, to which 
I shall have occasion by and by to advert. 
The nature of the system under which it 
was now proposed to carry into execution 
the sentence of transportation was fully de- 
scribed by myself in a despatch dated the 
17th of April, 1848, which was laid before 
Parliament in the course of the month 
of May following. The system so de- 
scribed is substantially that which is still 
in operation, though some improvements 
in its details have been already introduced, 
and others are still incontemplation. I am 
anxious, therefore, to call your attention, 
my Lords, to the views on which that sys- 
tem is founded, and to the results by which 
it has been, and by which I think it likely 
that it will be, attended. Ever since 
transportation was known to the law of 
England as a punishment, it has been 
found that mere removal from this coun- 
try would not answer the object in view. 
For, when we know that thousands of 
honest and industrious labourers are not 
merely anxious, but absolutely eager, to 
go out to our colonies in the hope of bet- 
tering their condition, it is clear that re- 
moval from this country cannot by itself 
be a sufficient punishment to deter from 
crime, and, therefore, that coercion and 
penal labour must be added to it. Look- 
ing at the results of experience, I think 
it is also clear that penal labour cannot be 
inflicted in the colonies without greater 
risk than is incurred at home, of abuses 
arising which may remain long undisco- 
vered. This was shown by the long con- 
tinuance of abuses without detection under 
the assignment system, and equally so 
under the plan of the noble Lord opposite 
(Lord Stanley), which worked so differently 
from what he expected, but of which it is 
clear the evils would never have risen to 
the frightful pitch which they actually at- 
tained, had not the great distance of the 
scene where they occurred deprived the 
noble Lord of the means of obtaining early 
and accurate knowledge of the first symp- 
toms of the failure of his measures, which 
would have enabled him in time to adapt 
them to the exigency of the case. Hence, 
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my Lords, we concluded that the penal 
labour of the convict should be inflicted 
principally at home, where it could be more 
effectually superintended, where its effects 
would be sooner and better known, and | 
where there were advantages for inflicting 
it much greater than in any colony. We 
thought also that part of the convict’s pun- 
ishment should be separate imprisonment. 
I need not describe to your Lordships what 
separate imprisonment is. There are, my 
Lords, a series of the most valuable re- 
ports from the Commissioners of Penton- 
ville prison, describing the nature and re- 
sults of separate confinement. There are 
those who, looking only to the physical 
condition of the prisoner, think that sepa- 
rate imprisonment is not a sufficient punish- 
ment. Looking at this confinement in a 
separate cell, which is well warned and 
regularly ventilated, where he is_ well 
clothed and well fed, and called upon to 
perform but little labour, they think that 
it is a very light punishment for a criminal 
who has been convicted of heinous crime. 
It has not, however, been found so in prac- 
tice ; on the contrary, it has been fairly 
tried—its chief defect has been discovered 
to be this—that it cannot be continued for 
a sufficient length of time without danger 
to the individual, and that human nature 
cannot bear it beyond a limited period. 
The evidence of medical authorities proves, 
beyond dispute, that if it is protracted be- 
yond twelve months the health of the con- 
vict, mental and physical, would require 
the most close and vigilant superintend- | 
ence. Eighteen months is stated to be 
the maximum time for the continuance of 
its infliction, and, as a general rule, it is ad- 
vised that it should not be continued for more | 
than twelve months. It inspires great 
horror and dread among those who have 
undergone it. There are also satisfac- 
tory grounds for believing that, as a re- 
formatory system of discipline, it is most | 
efficacious, and amongst those grounds I | 
may refer to the small number of recom- | 
mittals of persons who have suffered this | 
punishment in comparison with that of | 
those who have suffered any other species | 
of secondary punishment. On this point I 
will refer you to the returns published an- | 
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| 
. . “¢ | 
nually on this point; but if you want other | 


evidence, I will refer you to a pamphlet | 
which has been recently published anony- 
mously, but which I believe to be written 
by the very excellent chaplain of one of | 
the prisons in which this system of disci- 
pline is adopted. His description of its 
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effects, which I believe to be most just, is 
as follows :— 


“But whatever may be thought of the inf. 
ence of separate confinement as a means of re. 
formation, there should be no doubt about its 
utility as a punishment, if not carried to an ey. 
treme. It is a most severe one, certainly, 
Criminals, of all men, can least bear to be alone, 
A thoroughly bad man, by himself, is the greatest 
coward, and without his accustomed stimulants 
the most wretched of beings. We have no heii- 
tation, therefore, in stating that such a man would 
prefer even the scanty food, the vermin, and the 
sloth of such a place as Newgate, where he might 
gamble for his supper, learn new tricks, or in- 
struct the novice, sing, play, and quarrel by tums 
in the night-room, than the very best treatment 
and the most abundant diet of a prison on the 
new plan. The reformatory character of sucha 
gaol is, to such persons, an object of real terror.” 


This point, my Lords, does not rest on the 
evidence of those who have watched the 
progress of this new punishment, and who 
may, therefore, be supposed to entertain a 
prejudice in favour of the work which they 
have superintended. Sir W. Denison, 
the authorities in New South Wales, the 
excellent chaplain to the convicts eu- 
ployed on the public works at Gibraltar, 
the Governor of Portland Island, every 
person who has to take charge of con- 
victs after they have undergone separate 
imprisonment, all report that it is a 
most excellent punishment for inspiring 
dread, and for producing a desire of re- 
formation oa the part of the prisoner. The 
concurrence of the authorities on this point 
is most satisfactory and conclusive. For 
this reason, my Lords, it is proposed 
that all convicts sentenced to transpor- 


| tation shall undergo a greater or less 


period of separate imprisonment. While 
the prison at Pentonville was only an ex- 
periment, and there were not the means 
elsewhere of inflicting the punishment, 
this could not be done, and only a limited 
number of convicts selected from the whole 
body could be so treated. But while this 
was the case, whatever advantage might 
be derived from the discipline of Penton- 
ville in the reformation of the particular 
convicts sent there, it is obvious that It 
could have little effect in deterring from 
crimes. In order that it should produce 
its full effect in this respect, it is necessary 
that all convicts sentenced to transportation 
should undergo acertain period of separate 


imprisonment. Means now exist for this. In 
| addition to the establishment at Penton- 


ville, part of the Penitentiary at Millon 
has been fitted up with separate cells, . 
arrangements have been made with the 
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magistrates of several of the county prisons, 
whereby a number of their cells will be at 
the disposal of Her Majesty’s Government. 
There are now 2,000 cells placed in this 
manner at the disposal of the Government, 
and this arrangement will enable us to 


apply the system of separate imprisonment | 


tothe average number of convicts sentenced 
each year to transportation. After under- 
going this separate imprisonment, it is 
proposed that the convicts shall be em- 
ployed for a certain period on penal labour 
on the public works, either in this country, 
or at Gibraltar, or at Bermuda. I know, 
ny Lords, that there are objections, and 
strong and plausible objections, against the 
employment of convicts on public works. 
When we reflect on what the hulks were, 


and toa certain degree still are, in this | 


country—when we look at the galleys in 
France—and when we turn our eyes to the 
road-gangs in some of our colonies, I am 
not surprised that objection is taken against 
the association of convicts in gangs on the 
publie works. But t does not appear to 
me to be proved that such abuses as have 
existed in the cases I have mentioned, are 
of necessity inseparable from the infliction 
of forced labour on offenders; and, at all 
events, the means of inflicting adequate 
punishment for serious offences without such 


labour, have not hitherto been discovered. It | 


is absolutely necessary, my Lords, that you 
should keep these convicts under coercion 
for some time after they emerge from 
separate confinement; that imprisonment, 
Ihave stated, cannot be prolonged beyond 
twelve or at most eighteen months, and 
this would obviously not be sufficient in 
itself for aggravated crimes, especially 
where a convict has perhaps narrowly es- 
caped the punishment of death. Such a 
person it would be wrong to set at liberty, 
either at home or in the colonies, after 
only eighteen months separate imprison- 
ment; it is, therefore, indispensable that 
farther punishment should be inflicted, 
vhich, in the present state of our know- 
ledge, can only be effected by a system of 
foreed labour. I am happy to believe 
that, by judicious regulations, coercion and 
imprisonment of this kind may be success- 
fully carried on. The first judicious at- 
tempts to improve the system of man- 
aging convicts employed on public works, 
vas made some years ago at Bermuda, 
Under the direction of the engineer officers 
charge of the works in that island, 
there has been gradually established a sys- 
tem of taskwork, which has been most 
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| effectual in stimulating industry on the 
part of the convicts. My Lords, when you 
have made convicts industrious, you have 
not done all that you want and ought to 
| do, but you have accomplished a good deal. 
When you have succeeded in making them 
work hard, you have made a great step to- 
_wards improvement. Idleness, it has often 
been said, is the mother of all mischief, and 
this is more especially true as to convicts; 
they have very generally been seduced into 
crime by their love of idleness and their 
hatred of continuous labour; and I believe 
| that when they find the consequence of crime 
| is to subject them to continuous labour of a 
/much harder character than that to which 
‘an honest man is subject, the result cannot 
| but be the most beneficial. Besides, when 
a convict has been engaged in and fatigued 
| by hard labour during the whole day, he 
| will not be inclined, when his hour of rest 
| arrives, to pass his time in immoral con- 
'versation, or to indulge in other demo- 
iralising habits. Hence when you shall 
|have succeeded in making the labour of 
| the convict really hard work, you will 
|have made a decided step to his im- 
provement. The system of taskwork, by 
| which the industry of convicts is power- 
fully stimulated, I have already informed 
your Lordships, was first enforced at Ber- 
muda; it has since been extended to other 
penal establishments. But, my Lords, 
much more must be done in addition 
to this, and much more, I am _ happy 
to say, is in progress for the moral re- 
formation of the convicts. Greater exer- 
tions must be made for their instruction, 
moral and religious. The noble Lord on 
the opposite benches (Lord Stanley) added 
largely to the means of such instruction 
by the arrangements which he made for 
sending additional religious instructors to 
take charge of the transported convicts in 
Van Dieman’s Land. From the failure of 
the noble Lord’s measure in other respects, 
this increase in the means of religious in- 
struction was less useful than was expect- 
ed; but yet I feel certain that if these 
unfortunate men are placed under proper 
instruction, both moral and religious, and 
if such regulations are enforced among them 
as will stimulate industry, much greater re- 
formation than any we have yet witnessed 
may be accomplished among them. The 
great difficulty with which we have hi- 
therto had to combat has arisen from the 
want of adequate buildings for the proper 
custody of convicts. The hulks are utterly 
unsuitable for this purpose, and must 
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always be most objectionable as prisons; | 
first, because they are very costly, far| 
more so than any prisons on shore, and 
next, because from their confined space, 
and the difficulty of preventing communi- 
cation, they are unfitted for any sys- 
tem of proper prison discipline, 1 there- 
fore hope that in a few years more they 
may be discarded. Many of the con- 
victs employed on the public works at 
Gibraltar have accommodation found for 
them on shore; and at Portland a new 
prison has been erected for their reception. 
A few days ago, my Lords, I laid upon 
your table a report on the state of that 
prison. I recommend that report to your 
attention. From the unavoidable delay of 
the printer in completing the plans, it has 
not yet been delivered to you, but as soon 
as it is in your hands, I recommend its | 
perusal. The prison at Portland is one 
of the prisons to the management of 
which this Bill applies. The first time 
convicts were sent there was in November, 
1848. They were employed at first in 
completing those portions of the prison 
which had not been entirely finished. In 
the July of last year, however, the prelimi- 
nary operations were so far completed, that 
the convicts could be sent to the quarries, 
where they will now be regularly employed. 
You are no doubt aware, my Lords, that 
the construction of a harbour of refuge at | 
the Isle of Portland has long been con- 
sidered an object of national importance. 
The commissioners who were appointed 
some years ago to inquire into the expe- | 
diency of constructing harbours of refuge 
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the remainder being employed on varioys 
works for the completion and maintenanee 
of the prison and buildings belonging to it 
The result of the system established in the 
prison at Portland has thus far been mog 
satisfactory; the amount of labour actually 
performed has been quite as great as eoulj 
be expected; discipline has been perfectly 
maintained, and the conduct of the py. 
soners has been so good, that in only one 
instance has corporal punishment been in. 
flicted on any of their number, with the 
exception of some men brought from the 
hulks, and immediately removed from the 
island on account of their riotous and ip. 
subordinate behaviour. I hope, my Lords, 
that before long it will be demonstrated 
that convicts may be employed on pub. 
lic works in such a manner as to render 
their labour not merely a portion of their 
punishment, but beneficial both to society 
and themselves. We cannot, however, alto. 
gether discontinue the infliction of penal 
labour in the colonies; for although the 
great proportion of the convicts are capa. 
ble of being reclaimed, and rendered use. 
ful members of society, yet there is stills 
small percentage of convicts on whom nei- 
ther separate imprisonment, nor any other 
secondary punishment, produces the slight- 


|est impression. It has been found that the 


best mode of dealing with such refractory 
convicts, is to send them to Norfolk Island. 
I have come to that conclusion with great 


'reluetance, and after grave consideration. 


I know all the danger of sending the worst 
of our criminal convicts to a remote island 
far out of our sight and superintendence; 


along our coasts, reported that Portland was | but over some men the removal to such a 
one of the situations in which a harbour of | distance, and the confinement in such a 
refuge was most wanted, both for the pur- | place, out of sight, and almost out of 


poses of war in times of war, and for com- 
mercial purposes in times of peace. The 
Isle of Portland offers also the advantage | 
of affording great facilities for keeping the 
prisoners, when on the works, entirely 
isolated from the population of the place. | 
I believe that the breakwater, of which 
the construction is required for the har- 
bour of refuge, would have been de- | 
ferred for many years, had it not been} 
for the facility of employing upon it con- | 
vict labour. The labour on that break- | 
water was just the labour suited for men | 
in the unhappy condition of these convicts. 
The first set of labourers was sent to the | 
quarries last year; and now, out of 800| 
convicts confined in Portland, 500 have | 
been sent to the quarries to raise stone for 
the construction of this harbour of refuge, 


| mind, exercises a great and salutary infu. 
ence, and, moreover, the dread of being 9 
sent, produces a good effect on those who 
are employed on the public works, Its, 
therefore, intended that the small propor- 
tion of convicts who may be expected to 


prove otherwise unmanageable shall be 
sent to Norfolk island; but, judging from 
experience, it is hoped that the number will 
not exceed between one and two per cett 


of the whole body. But there is another 
circumstance which will also create 4 ne- 
cessity for making provision for subjecting 
some convicts to penal labour in the colo- 
nies. I have mentioned that in future 
convicts are in general to be sent’ to the 
colonies not with conditional pardons, but 
with tickets of leave, the essential differ 
ence between the two is, that convicts with 
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tickets of leave can at once, in case of mis- 
conduct, be brought back under punish- 
ment; hence, in all colonies to which con- 
vets are sent with tickets of leave, there 
must be penal establishments to which 
they may be remanded as a punishment. 
But, with the exceptions which I have 
just mentioned, the more experience we 
have, the more clear appears to me the ex- 

iency of inflicting that part of the pun- 
jshment of transportation which insists of 
penal labour, under the eye of the Govern- 
ment, in order that improvements in the 
system should be made as soon as possible 
after their necessity became obvious. Still 
I think that removal to a foreign land 
should constitute a portion of their sent- 
ence; for, although removal is by itself 
inndequate as a punishment, yet it is 
powerful as an element in the system of 
transportation. Even voluntary emigrants 
consider removal from the land of their 
birth as a painful resource. No man 
leaves the country of his birth unless he 
finds it difficult to maintain himself com- 
fortably at home, and has some hope of 
bettering himself in another land. It is 
to raise himself in life, it is in the hope 
of raising himself above the difficulties to 
which his destiny consigns him at home, 
that a man submits, though reluctantly, 
to expatriation. I therefore think that 
removal from this country should form a 
part of every sentence of transportation. 
I find it stated in the last report from the 
chaplain of Pentonville prison, that it is 
the combination of punishments in our 
present system of secondary punishments 
that renders the punishment of transporta- 
tion effectual. He says— 

“The sentence of transportation henceforth 
may well strike terror into the stoutest heart, 
divested as it is of well-known chances of escape, 
and involving a course of previous discipline, 
penal and reformatory, distasteful beyond mea- 
sure to criminals. It will come home to every 
class of mind. There is a surprising diversity of 
feeling amongst prisoners as to the comparative 
degree of severity belonging to the several sorts 
of punishment Therefore, that which is most 
uniform is also most unequal in its pressure. The 
adventurous young criminal, for instance, and all 
vho have no friends or home, make very light of 
being sent out of the country. To many, in- 
deed, of this class, transportation has been an 
object of desire, as giving them a chance of bet- 
ering their condition, or of ambition as the com- 
pletion of their education in crime. But the 
thought to such an one of being shut up by him- 
elf for 12 or 18 months first, having only re- 
sectable and religious persons to speak to—the 
very sort of persons he has been fleeing from all 
tis lifé—fills him with dismay. The educated 
and well-brought up, desiring concealment, and 
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having mental resources, can bear the thought of 
seclusion for a while, and of an exile to follow, in 
a country where he is not known; but his heart 
sinks within him when he hears that, after the 
ordeal of separate confinement, he is to be work- 
ed at penal labour in a convict dress, and in some 
measure exposed to public view. Others, again, 
and perhaps the greater part, accustomed to la- 
bour, and contemplating the advantages to be 
derived from education whilst in prison, could 
bear both these stages of discipline with little 
mental or bodily suffering, to whom removal from 
home and country is perfectly appalling.” 


But this is not the only nor the most im- 
portant object of the removal of criminals. 
My Lords, I must again endeavour to 
impress on your Lordships that it is 
of the utmost importance to society that 
ultimate removal from England should 
form part of the punishment of transpor- 
tation; because, owing to the circumstances 
in which in our crowded population crimi- 
nals would be placed if enlarged here after 
punishment, they could not remain with- 
out being a source of inconvenience and 
danger. This reason for the ultimate re- 
moval of convicts is well explained in the 
first instructions addressed to the Commis- 
sioners of Pentonville by Sir J. Graham, 
when Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment. He says-— 

“ Considering the excessive supply of labour in 
this country, its consequent depreciation, and the 
fastidious rejection of all those whose character is 
tainted, I wish to admit no prisoner into Penton- 
ville who is not sentenced to transportation, and 
who is not doomed to be transported. The con- 
vict on whom the discipline might have produced 
the most salutary effect, when liberated and thrown 
back on society here, would still be branded as a 
criminal, and would have an indifferent chance of 
a livelihood trom the profitable exercise of honest 
industry. His degradation and his wants would 
soon obliterate the good impressions he might 
have received, and, by the force of circumstances 
which he could not control, he would be drawn 
again into his former habits—he would rejoin his 
old companions and renew the career of crime. 
Not so the convict transported from Pentonville. 
The chain of former habits would be broken, his 
early associations would be altered; a new scene 
would open to his view where skilled labour is in 
great demand, where the earnings of industry 
rapidly accumulate, where independence may be 
gained, and where the stain of tarnished character 
is not quite indelible.” 

Nothing, my Lords, can be more true 
than the description of the convict’s fate 
given in this extract. I believe it has 
been known, in more than one instance, 
that a convict, after having served out 
the term of his sentence, has gone to 
a distant place from that in which he com- 
mitted his offence against the law, and has 
there endeavoured to obtain by his indus- 
try an honest and independent livelihood. 
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But it has happened that such individuals, 
so disposed to return to habits of industry 
and honesty, have been found out by their 
former associates in crime, and have been 
immediately threatened with a disclosure 
of their former misconduct and transgres- 
sions unless the silence of their old con- 
federates in crime was purchased by mo- 
ney ; cases have been known in which 
these men, so desirous of avoiding a re- 
turn to a life of crime, have, after submit- 
ting to repeated exactions to purchase 
silence, been driven perforce into rejoin- 
ing their former associates. It is of the 
utmost importance, therefore, to the in- 
terests of society that criminals after hay- 
ing undergone punishment should be re- 
moved to the colonies, where they would 
have the chance of becoming useful mem- 
bers of the community; instead of remain- 
ing in this country where by the force of 
circumstances they would almost be driven 
into the commission of new crimes. It 
will be apparent to your Lordships that 
this is a matter of the most urgent neces- 
sity, when you consider the large number 
of men who have once been convicts now 
at large in Australia. From the best 
calculation that can be made from the 
various documents in the Colonial Office, it 


Convict 
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appears that there are now at large in Aus- 
tralia no less than 48,000 persons who | 
have had sentence of transportation passed | 
upon them, and this, too, in addition to | 
those who are still under punishment, and } 
reckoning only those who have become free, 
or have obtained conditional pardons. If you 
add those still in the condition of convicts, 
but not actually under punishment, it may be 
reckoned that there at this moment in| 
the Australian colonies not less than | 
68,000 persons upon whom the sentence | 
of transportation has been passed, and who | 
are now living in a state of perfect or 
qualified freedom, and in general earning 
their bread by honest industry, but who | 
would have had no resource but to fall 
back into the commission of crime, if re- 
moval had not been made a portion of the 
punishment of transportation, and they 
had consequently been discharged at home. 
This would have been not merely a great 
evil, but I think it a very great danger, 
when I remember what we have heard of | 
the army of forgats now in existence in 
France, and of the part which they have | 
taken in all the late commotions in that | 
country. I therefore hope that removal | 
from this country will continue to consti- 
tute a portion of the punishment of trans- 





| gain a conditional pardon. 
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portation. I believe that under & proper 
system it may do so, and that Convicts 
may be sent to our colonies, not merely 
without disadvantage to the colonies, by 
with positive advantage to them. This 
however, will mainly depend upon th 
manner in which they are sent, and | 
have now to call your Lordships’ attention 
to the importance of the change by which 
convicts are now to be sent out with 
tickets of leave instead of with oni. 
tional pardons. When they were sent 
out with conditional pardons, they were 
under no control whatever. If they fel 
in with their old associates on arriving in 
the colonies, and were in possession of 
little money, they were immediately hail 
hold of, dragged into the publie-houses, 
and there seduced into crime by ever 
temptation. The convicts holding tickets 
of leave can be required, on their arrival in 
the colony, to go into the more distant 
parts of it. In those districts they vil 
be obliged to go into the employment of 
private individuals. It is proposed that 
this shall be the regular system here. 
after. The ticket-of-leave men will be 
required to go into the remote districts; 
they will be required t remain there; they 
will be required to take service with some 
respectable settler in the colony before 
they are allowed to pass out of the Gover. 
ment control. It is likewise proposed 
that they shall pay out of their wages a 
certain sum to the Government before they 
One purpose 


of requiring that payment is to provides 


| fund out of convict transportation for free 


emigration; but its more important object 
is, that of subjecting the convicts to a 
obligation calculated to exercise a benel- 
cial influence over them. I have to point 
out to your Lordships in explanation of 
this regulation, that ever since transporta- 
tion has been a punishment, the Crown 
has had a property in the services of the 
transported convict. Under the assign- 
ment system, the convict was, on his ar- 
rival in the colony, assigned over by the 
Crown to some colonist, who had a right 
to all the work which he could get out of 
him in return for a daily ration of food 
and a certain allowance of clothing. The 
assigned convict was thus the slave, and 


| nothing better than the slave, of his mas 


ter. In more ancient times this slavery 
was still more complete, for in the earlier 
days of transportation to Virginia, thecot- 
victs were sold by public auction to the 


highest bidders. ‘Of such sales, and of 
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the state of society which then existed 
in Virginia, your Lordships may remem- 
ler @ curious description in one of De- 
fe’s amusing novels. In recent times in 
Australia the convict who was assigned 
f) a master was hardly less a slave 
thn if he had been thus avowedly sold 
ss such, since he was obliged to work 
forthe benefit of a private individual, in 
return for little more than that which was 
necessary to supply his bare necessities. 
This system of assignment gave rise to 
such grave abuses, that, when they were 
brought to light by the Committee of 
1838, they led to a very general concur- 
rence of opinion as to the necessity of al- 
together putting an end to the practice. 
In some cases masters made complaints 
against good servants who had been as- 
signed to them, for no other reason than to 
nonopolise to themselves the services of 
theconvicts beyond the period when as good 
servants they would have been entitled toa 
conditional pardon. In other cases masters 
treated their servants with great and undue 
severity, and thus drove them to become 
bushrangers. There were also masters 
vho gave to the convicts assigned to them 
very improper indulgences sometimes from 
corrupt motives. Cases also were not 


ranting in which convicts had contrived to | 


get themselves assigned to those who had 
served out their sentences, and who had 
been previously their associates in crime 
in this country, and virtually escaped all 
punishment. Abuses of this kind un- 


doubtedly existed to a great extent, and | 
most justly led to the condemnation of the | 
system; but yet it is equally true that | 


when the convict was assigned to a good, 


and respectable, and intelligent master, he | 
vas placed in a situation which experience | 
clearly proved to be highly favourable to | 


his reformation, and in which his services 
were most useful to the colony. Your 
Lordships are probably aware that there 


are in New South Wales many persons in 
good circumstances, and some even in| 


great wealth, who have risen out of the 
class of assigned convicts. 
whether any of your Lordships have seen 
a letter addressed to me on this subject 
by Mr. Hall, who was formerly the editor 
of an Australian newspaper, and has had 
great experience of the effects of the former 
tonvict system. His description of its 
working is highly interesting, and he has 
shown very clearly that in very many cases 
the practice of assignment proved highly 
beneficial to all parties. The object of the 
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arrangement now adopted is to assimilate 
the situation of holders of tickets of leave 
with that of assigned servants under the 
old system, and yet to guard against the 
abuses of that system. It is with this 
view principally that it is proposed to re- 
quire the convict to repay from his wages 
the cost of his conveyance to the colony. 
Experience has shown that it is too sudden 
a change for men who have been under 
punishment, deprived of all command of 
money, and compelled to labour for certain 
regulated supplies of food and clothing, to 
become at once their own masters, with 
the free disposal of the high wages which 
labour generally commands in these colo- 
nies. But, if required to proceed to the 
remoter districts, and to pay a certain sum 
from his wages, the convict will be taken 
away from the temptation of the towns— 
his command of money will be greatly di- 
minished, and, at the same time, he will 





I do not know | 


have a strong motive to industry to dis- 
| charge his debt, and thus acquire his free- 
idom. It is this, not the realising a sum 
of money, which is the principal object of 
the regulation. At the same time, my 
| Lords, I do not hesitate to say that the 
|mere payment of this money by the con- 
victs, and thus increasing the fund for free 
emigration or public works, is calculated 
to be of great advantage to the colonies, 
whose interests we are bound to consult. 
The principle of this regulation was adopt- 
ed, as regards passholders, in the regula- 
tion established some years ago by the 
noble Lord opposite (Lord Stanley). I 
think that the principle of that regulation 
was sound, although there were some dif- 
| ficulties in carrying it practically into exe- 
cution— difficulties which I trust will be 
removed by the modifications which are 
now proposed. Your Lordships will have 
already perceived that I think it of great 
importance that the convicts should be dis- 
persed in the remote parts of the colo- 
nies; I certainly do think so, and would 
therefore disperse them, not only in the 
remote parts of the colonies, but also in 
different colonies ; and it was with that 
view that we recently proposed to send 
convicts to the Cape of Good Hope, and 
other colonies. Our object, however, was 
defeated by the reluctance of those colo- 
nies to receive convicts. We thought our- 
selves not at liberty to overrule that reluc- 
tance in colonies which were not founded 
as convict colonies. We felt that colonies 
founded as free colonies should not be com- 


| pelled to receive convicts against their will; 
2F2 
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and we were of opinion that, after the im- 
plied pledge which had been given to the 
colony of New South Wales, by the Order 
in Council of 1840, by which it was de- 
clared to be no longer a place to which 
convicts would be transported, that that 
colony could not be treated as a penal one, 
but must be considered as a free colony, 
because a large proportion of inhabitants 
have settled there since the date of the 
Order I have adverted to, and on the faith 
that transportation to it was to cease. But 


in Van Diemen’s Land, in which we have | 


expended large sums to fit it for the re- 
ception and custody of convicts, and to 
which the free inhabitants have gone with 


their eyes open, knowing it to be a con- | 
vict colony, I do think that the inhabit- | 
ants have no just claim upon the mother | 
country to discontinue this use of it, there- | 


by rendering it necessary to incur the very 
heavy expense of preparing some other 
colony for the reception of convicts sen- 
tenced to transportation. But, while I 
must on this ground maintain our full right 
to go on sending convicts to Van Diemen’s 
Land, while the interests of this country 
requires it, as I think it now does; on the 
other hand, I think the colonists are en- 
titled to demand that we shall exercise this 
right with the least possible injury to 
them, and that, at all events, we should 
not allow it to be any burthen or expense 
to them; and I am glad that in that view 
of the subject [ am supported by the ex- 


ample both of the noble Lord opposite, | 


and of my immediate prodecessor in the 
office which I now hold. The noble Lord, 
acting on the principle that no pecuniary 
burthen should be allowed to fall on the 
colony from the continuance of transport- 
ation, made an arrangement with the Trea- 
sury, by which a sum of 24,000/. a year 
has been paid out of the money voted by 
Parliament for convict services, for defray- 
ing the increased charge of the police 
force of that colony, rendered necessary 
by the presence of a large number of con- 
victs. Acting on the same principle, Mr. 
Gladstone made an arrangement by which 


an addition has been made to the salary of 


the Lieutenant Governor from the Parlia- 
mentary vote, and he was thus enabled to 
secure the services of Sir W. Denison, 
who previously held a confidential situation 
under the Admiralty at home. Of the 
great public advantage which has arisen 
from this arrangement, and from this ap- 
pointment, I am glad to have this oppor- 
tunity of expressing my sense. Sir W. 


{LORDS} 
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|Denison’s professional knowledge as ap 
engineer officer of great ability, has been of 
much service in turning the labour of the 
convicts to good account ; in his general 
measures for effecting the reform which 
was so greatly needed in the management 
of the convicts, he has shown sound judg. 
|ment, an earnest wish to promote the wel. 
fare of the convicts in the performance of 
his duties, and also strong religious feel. 
ings, the influence of which cannot be 
over-estimated in the management of such 
a colony as that intrusted to his charge, 
The present Comptroller General of Con. 
victs, Dr. Hampton, has acted in the same 
spirit, and ably seconded the Lieutenant 
Governor. Since our appointment to of- 
fice we have acted upon the same policy as 
the late advisers of the Crown, in endea- 
vouring to render the continuance of trans- 
portation, as far as possible, a source of 
advantage to the colony. Amongst other 
| things, our wish has been to promote free 
emigration as much as possible, and at the 
same time to advance as much as possible 
the execution of public works. To that 
}end two objects have appeared to us of 
special importance : first, to encourage the 
settlement of free emigrants ; and, sec- 
ondly, to employ convict-labour in the ex- 
ecution of public works calculated to de- 
velop the resources of the colony, and thus 
increase the means of employment. With 
that view the territorial revenue which had 
been ordered to be applied towards the re- 
duction of the expenditure on account of 
|convicts by this country, at the time of 
making the grant of 24,0001. a year for 
| the police, to which I have already advert- 
jed, has been restored to the colony, and 
this fund is again applicable to its legiti- 
mate object of improvements calculated to 
| add to the value of the land, from the sale 
lof which it is derived. Orders have also 
| been given to relieve the colony from any 
| expense connected with the employment of 
| convicts on public works, beyond the sup- 
'ply of superintendence and tools.  For- 
| merly it was the rule that the colony 
should pay 6d. a day towards the wages 
| of the convicts employed on public works, 
and the orders were, that when this pay- 
ment could not. be made, convicts should 
not be allowed to work for the colony, but 
should be employed in raising food for 
themselves, and in other ways calculated 
to reduce the charge on the British Trea- 
sury. But as the colonial finances, when 
the territorial revenue was withdrawn, 
were not in a state to provide for such 
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ayments, for some time little work for its 
jenefit was performed by the convicts, 
yhile they were most inefficiently employ- 
ej on account of the Home Government in 
raising supplies for themselves. Now, that 
mle has been altered, and works of con- 
siderable magnitude are now proceeding, 
because the colony is not called upon to 
do more than pay for the tools necessary 
for the men engaged on them, and to pay 
the persons who may be employed as 
superintendents. The result is, that roads, 
afording improved means of communica- 
tin have been constructed or improved, 
ad that others are in course of being 
s. The port of Hobart Town has been 
improved by the construction of a wharf, 
and a similar work has been undertaken at 
launceston. All these objects, I am 
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for this, among other reasong; tht then. 
opposite system has the effeép/of greatly 
demoralising not only the e@nv ts them- 
selves, but also the familiesj-whom’ hey 
‘leave behind them. We have'thought also 
that we shall greatly improve the moral 
| condition of the convicts, as well as ad- 
vance the best interests of the colony, if 
| we can promote the emigration of a rather 
superior class of persons to that colony. 
| It is quite obvious that it would be in vain 
| to incur the expense of sending emigrants 
hy the labouring class to Van Diemen’s 
| Land, since the superior wages to be found 
|in the neighbouring colonies would induce 
| them to leave it immediately, and our ob- 
ject there ought to be to encourage the 
| settlement of the class of emigrants who 
| would give employment to the convicts 


enabled to state, have been accomplished ;}—-I mean by that, people with some 
but, as 1 am informed, three times the | capital. Our object, I say, has been to give 
money expended would not have effected | every encouragement to persons of small 
them, but for the employment of convict | capital to go to Van Diemen’s Land, and re- 


labourers, under the improved system of | 
management which has so greatly stimu- 
lated their industry. These measures, by 


developing the natural resources, and ad- 
vancing the prosperity, of the colony are, 
I hope, calculated to attract free settlers ; 


but as, in sending convicts to any parti- 
cular colony, it has always appeared to 
Her Majesty’s Government a matter of 
the highest importance that free emigra- 
tion should take place at the same time to 
such an extent as not to allow the convict 
element to predominate in the population 
of the colony, additional measures have 
been taken with that view. In the esti- 
mate which was last year submitted to 
Parliament for the convict service, Her 
Majesty’s Government recommended that 
asum of 30.0001. should be voted for the 
expense of promoting free emigration to 
those colonies to which convicts might be 
sent. This vote, I am happy to say, was 
passed without objection from any quarter; 
and it is our hope that, by means of it, to 
whatever extent we may find it necessary 
to send out convicts, we may be able at 
the same time to promote free emigration 
‘0 & corresponding extent. One import- 
ant application of this fund has been to 
send out the wives and children of such 
‘onvicts as might be reported fit persons 
‘oreceive such an indulgence. Formerly 
twas the practice to grant this indulgence 
{0 convicts as an encouragement to good 
conduct; but a few years ago this practice 
vas altered, as I think very unfortunately. 

¢have thought it right to resume it, and 


gulations have been adopted with this object, 
and promulgated by the Emigration Com- 
| mittee, by which very considerable advan- 
| tages have been offered to those who may 
| settle there. I am bound to say, that up 
to this time very few persons have availed 
themselves of the boon thus offered; but 
when the real advantages which are held 
out to settlers come to be understood, I 
trust that the candidates for them will 
increase. Free passages are granted to 
those who are prepared to purchase a 
certain quantity of land, and by means 
of the territorial revenues improvements 
will be made in the districts where these 
purchases may be effected, of a nature 
calculated to enhance the value of the 
land so bought by these free emigrants. 
Measures are now being taken to make 
these advantages known to all per- 
sons likely to emigrate to Van Diemen’s 
Land. These are some of the measures 
which have been adopted, in order to ren- 
der the continuance of transportation no 
disadvantage to that colony. But what, 
in my opinion, will most contribute to that 
end, is the improvement of the previous 
discipline at home. The most gratifying 
testimony has been borne to the manner in 
which what has been done with this view 
has hitherto worked, as shown by the con- 
duct, both while in this country and while 
on their voyage to the places of their des- 
tination, of those convicts who have been 
subjected to that system of moral discipline 
which has now been established. Your 
Lordships will find in the papers lately laid 
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upon your table an account of the con-| engage, though it adds so much to the 
victs sent out in the Hashemy. This ves-| wealth of the colony. I must, therefore 
sel was sent out last summer to New South | regard it as a very great mistake to sup. 
Wales laden with convicts who had been| pose that the presence of convicts mg 
subjected to the improved discipline. She | not, under some circumstances, be 4 
arrived at a time when there were four | great advantage to a colony; and I repeat 
other ships in the port laden with free} that I think it unfortunate that the people 
emigrants, to the number of not less than | of New South Wales should no longer en. 
1,000 souls. On the voyage, and previous | joy the benefits of an increasing supply of 
to the voyage, the convicts had been so} convict labour for the extension of sheep 
disciplined that their conduct obtained for | farming. In considering this question, we 
them the highest praise, and won the con- | ought not to overlook the fact that those 
fidence of the colonists to such an extent, | pastoral districts of New South Wales have 
that almost all the convicts received imme- | greatly benefited our woollen manufactures; 
diate engagements as servants, even before | that the fine qualities of wool imported 
the free emigrants at the same time in| from that country have greatly aided the 
the harbour. The arrangements made with | woollen manufacture of England. I there. 
this view by the colonial authorities were | fore greatly regret the course that has 
most judicious and perfectly successful. | been taken with respect to convicts in 
The convicts were not permitted to land|that colony. I am not without hope that 
until they had entered into engagements; | it may yet be corrected, and that the co. 
and respectable settlers from the remote | lony may once again be opened for the re. 
pastoral districts were admitted on board, | ception of convicts. It is very well known 
by whom most of the convicts were speedily | that free emigrants going to New South 
engaged at wages varying from 121. to} Wales do not like going to the more re. 
161. per annum, in addition to very liberal | mote paris of the colony; they object tolive 
rations. These engagements having been | so secluded a life, and for such a course of 
entered into, the men were sent at once to| existence the convict, with a ticket of 
their destination, without being allowed to | leave, is perhaps the most useful description 
go into the town of Sydney. It was also | of servant. For the present, at least, New 
part of the arrangement that their mas-| South Wales is, however, closed against 
ters were to pay a part of the wages they | convicts; but an opening for their recep- 
agreed to give direct to the Government, | tion has presented itself in another quarter, 
in discharge of the debt which I have| by the application of Western Australia 
mentioned to your Lordships that convicts | for the formation of a penal establishment. 
are now considered as having incurred. | Looking at the condition of Western Aus- 
Within a very short time, a second ship tralia, which offers so little hope of im- 
| 





laden with convicts arrived, and the con-| provement without the advantage of cov- 
viets by it were also at once engaged as | vict labour, there can, I think, be no doubt 
servants for persons residing in the pas-| that the application for it has been wise, 
toral districts of the colony at even higher | Western Australia has long been in a most 
wages than the first. Looking to these | deplorable condition, in consequence of the 
facts, I cannot but regard it as an unfor-| mistaken system originally adopted there, 
tunate circumstance, that, owing to the of making extravagant grants of land to 
address to the Crown which has been voted | the first settlers. The consequence of 
by the legislature of New South Wales, | that system has been that there was no 
no more convicts can now be sent there. | emigration fund to afford the means of 
In the northern part of that colony, there sending out free labourers, and there con- 
are districts of pastoral land of the very | sequently has always been a want of 
best description and of almost unlimited available labour which has effectually 
extent, on which the sheepowners possess | arrested all attempts at improvement there. 
flocks of which the increase is only checked | The colony, entirely, as I believe, owing 
by the want of a sufficient number of ser- | to the fatal error of making profuse grants 
yants to look after them. Now, this ser-| of land, has remained for years in a sta- 
vice of attending to sheep in these remote | tionary condition; and whilst Port Phillip, 
and solitary regions is precisely that which | a colony established long subsequently, 
experience shows to be the best for con-|is in a most flourishing and advancing 
viets, with a view to their reformation, | condition, Western Australia is i 4 
while it is an employment in whicheit is | hopeless condition of stagnation. The ¢o- 
often difficult to find any other persons to | lonists have, therefore, asked for convict 
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bour. They wish to have a convict settle- | importance. |The development of the re- 
ment established there, and Her Majesty’s sources of Western Australia is a mat- 
Government have determined to accede ter of great interest. Coal is to be 
to their request, and to send convicts out | found there; and with a view to the pro- 
there. A convict establishment, in the first jected measures for establishing steam 
instance, on a very small scale, is to be| communication with Singapore, I need 
formed there, and a month has not elapsed | scarcely remind you of the vast value of 
since a vessel with a few convicts, selected | such a product. Further, I may state, 
for good conduct, and under the guard | that Western Australia abounds with for- 
ofa small party of pensioners, has been | ests of the finest timber, while it possesses 
sent out; but it is necessary not to|a climate and a soil capable of producing 
proceed too hastily with the work of send- | anything which a hot, though not a tropi- 
ing convicts to that colony, as suitable eal, region of the earth may be expected 
buildings for their reception have not yet | to yield. It is to be hoped, then, that the 
been erected, and I apprehend that for | settlement of convicts in that colony may 
some time to come those convicts will be be productive of great advantage to them, 
eiployed in raising a suitable edifice for | by giving them facilities for recovering 
their own use, and that the colony will not | their position as useful members of society; 
all at once enjoy the advantage of their | to the people of the colony, as affording 
services. It is not, however, intended that | them a supply of labour; and, in both 
apenal establishment should ever be form- | points of view, to the mother country. I 
ed there on a very large scale. What is|have now, my Lords, stated most of the 
desired is, that the convicts sent out should, | measures which are now in progress with 
after a short time, obtain employment in | regard to the management and disposal of 
the service of individuals as the holders of | convicts sentenced to transportation; and 
tickets of leave; and the main object of | while I freely admit that there are many 
having a certain number employed in penal | points of detail on which I have no doubt 
labour, under the charge of the Govern- | that improvements will from time to time 
ment, is to keep up an establishment to| be required, some of which are even at 
which the holders of tickets of leave may | this moment in contemplation, I hope I 
be remanded for misconduct. At the same | may be permitted to express my confidence 
time, it is my confident hope that by means | that the leading principles of these mea- 
of the convict labour which will be at the| sures are proved by experience to be 
disposal of the Government, a much-needed | sound. Your Lordships will observe that 
impulse will be given to the progress of the | throughout the whole of this statement 
colony. They are to be employed under|I have confined myself to convicts from 
the direction of an officer of the Royal | Great Britain. My remarks, hitherto, have 
Engineers—Captain Henderson, who gave | been limited to offenders convicted in Eng- 
proof of great ability in the survey of|land, Wales, and Scotland; because these 
the projected line of railway from Hali-| only can be sent to the prisons, the man- 
fax to Quebec. He has been instructed, | agement of which will be confided to the 
in the first instance, to endeavour to im- | visitors appointed under this Bill. The 
prove the communication between the capi- | same policy is, however, applicable to Ire- 
tal of the colony and the sea. Thereis|land; and it is intended that, as soon as 
reason to hope that it may be found practi-| possible, there should be made arrange- 
cable to render the entrance of the river | ments for the punishment of Irish convicts 
available for vessels of ordinary burden; |in the same manner as those from Great 
and if this can be accomplished, they will| Britain. But these arrangements are at 
be able to come close to the town of Perth, present in a much less state of forwardness 
vhich would thus gain an advantage of the | as regards Ireland. A great and unforeseen 
highest importance. Should this be im-| calamity occurring in Ireland has _prodi- 
practicable, a good road is at all events to | giously increased the number of persons 
be made from the town to the present port. | who have been sentenced to transportation. 
Should these measures succeed as I trust, | The average of the three years preceding 
the resources of Western Australia will be| the famine shows that 681 persons had 
developed, and very abundant employment | been sentenced to transportation annually. 
vill be hereafter provided for an increased |The average of 1847, 1848, and 1849, 
nutber of convicts. In my opinion—and, | was no less than 2,658; and I still further 
[am sure, in the opinion of your Lord- | regret to be obliged to add, that the high- 
thips—this part of the subject is of much | est of those years was the last—in the 
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year 1849 the number of convicts sen-| the circumstances under which we wer 
tenced to transportation exceeded 3,000. compelled to act, I may be permitted t 
This great increase in the number of con- doubt whether we could have been fairly 
victs sentenced to transportation in Ire-| expected to have avoided the errors inp 
land, together with the absolute necessity | which we may have fallen; while I think] 
of closing Van Diemen’s Land against the may state, with confidence, that a founds. 
reception of convicts, for some time im- | tion has been laid for establishing a system 
posed upon Her Majesty’s Government a of convict discipline which will have the 


The Ten Hours System, 9% 


difficulty of the very gravest kind. Every 
effort has, however, been made to meet it. 
Under the former state of the law, Bermuda 
and Gibraltar were not available for the 
reception of convicts from Ireland; this 
law has been altered, and they have been 
sent there. We have thus been enabled 
to increase the average number of con- 
victs sent from Ireland to 636 from 
435, which was the number in former 
years. Besides that, additional estab- 
lishments have been formed for the re- 


| effect of deterring criminals from the com. 
|mission of offences, and which is, g¢ 
| the same time, calculated to promote their 
| improvement, and to protect, to some er. 
tent, society at large from the effects of 
their example and their offences. The ex. 
| perience which we have had, limited as it 
still is, seems to me to justify this con. 
clusion, and I am sangnine in believing 
| that the accounts which we are receiving 
i from the colonies will be found still fur. 
| ther confirmatory of it. 
| Bill read 2°, and committed to a Com. 


ception of convicts in Ireland at Mount- | 
joy, not far from Dublin, and at Spike | mittee of the whole House. 

Island, which latter establishment, I am | 

sorry to say, has become crowded most in- FACTORY LABOUR—TIE TEN HOURS 


conveniently —1,400 convicts being now 
there. 


ed on the plan of Pentonville, and it is | 


now occupied. At Spike Island, also, 
every effort is being made to improve the 
prison discipline. 1 will not, however, go 
at any further length into this part of the 
subject. I am reminded that I have been 
occupying your Lordships’ attention for an 
unreasonable length of time, much more so 
than I had myself anticipated. But the 
subject is one of such great importance, 
and one which it is so desirable to have 
well understood, both at home and in the 
colonies, that it was necessary I should 
take this opportunity of explaining to your 
Lordships the views and the measures of 
Her Majesty’s Government. In doing so, 
I have carefully avoided any reference to 
matters of controversy, and all allusions 
to those various imputations which have 
been thrown out against the conduct and 
motives of Her Majesty’s Government; for 
however our motives may have been mis- 
understood or misconstrued by others, I 
am persuaded that your Lordships will 
give us credit for having made the best 
arrangements in our power under circum- 
stances of no ordinary difficulty. I cer- 
tainly see some points in which, with the 
experience we now have, I could wish that 
our measures had been somewhat dif- 
ferent from what they were, and with 
respect to which I acknowledge that 
a better course might have been adopt- 
ed; but now, upon looking back at all 


The prison at Mounjoy is conduct- | 


| SYSTEM. 
Lorp STANLEY said, he had some pe- 


| titions to present, signed by a large num. 
_ ber of operatives in Rochdale, on the sub- 
| ject of factory labour. The fact was noto- 
| rious that the Ten Hours Bill which had 
| been passed two years ago, to restrain the 
|labour of women and children, had not 
been effectually carried out in consequence 
of the relay system, and that the recent 
decision of the Court of Exchequer had 
| helped very much to frustrate the law. As 
matters stood at present the object of the 
Legislature had not been carried out, and 
| the time which it was intended should be 
| given to women and children for domestic 
| duties and recreation had not been afforded 
|them. He was not one of those who had 
been very sanguine with respect to the 
success of the Ten Hours Bill, but he was 
bound to say that the measure had, during 
the period of its operation, realised the 
hopes of its promoters, and had worked 
well for the operatives and for the em- 
ployers. Under these circumstances It 
would be most lamentable if, by any tech- 
nical construction of the Act, its excellent 
purposes should be frustrated. He was 
glad to hear that a Bill had been intro 
duced into the other House directed to the 
subject; and though he would have pre 
ferred to see the matter taken up by the 
Government, still, as it was in the hands 
of a private individual, he hoped there 
would be a general desire, no matter what 


| 
| 
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views might have been entertained with 
respect to the original Bill, that the pur- 

rtof that Bill should not be frustrated 
by any technical informality. The persons 
yho had signed the petitions presented 
by him, prayed that the House would sup- 
port a Bill for restoring the original con- 
struction of the Factory Act, and he had 
oly to add the expression of his anxious 
bope that such a Bill would pass. 


BURIAL CLUBS. 


Loep MONTEAGLE would take that 
opportunity of asking a question of the 
noble Marquess (the Marquess of Lans- 
jowne) regarding the laws affecting burial 
seieties. Nothing could be more painful 
than to see by the reports of the proceed- 
ings in our criminal courts, the vast in- 
crease of crimes of a most horrible nature 
—domestic murders, poisonings, and other 
violent deaths, inflicted by persons between 
vhom and their victims ties of the most 
tender and the closest nature existed; and 
itwas most shocking to observe that these 
crimes were perpetrated chiefly in those 
districts in which burial clubs or societies 
aisted, by the present rules and arrange- 
nents of which a pecuniary interest was 
given to some members of families on the 
decease of others. He trusted those dread- 
fulcrimes and their origin had attracted 
the attention of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
nent, and that some remedy would be ap- 
plied as soon as possible. He believed 
that a simple enactment, which need not 
coer more than a sheet of note paper, 
providing that the duty of burial should 
be performed by those clubs for their mem- 
bers, instead of giving any money upon 
death taking place, would amply suffice to 
neet the exigencies of the case; and he 
vished to know whether any such measure 
vas in contemplation, as, if it were not, 
he would himself take the liberty of intro- 
ducing one? 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE re- 
plied that the subject was one extremely 
ieserving the attention of Her Majesty's 
Government. There could be no doubt 
that crimes of the most horrible and ini- 
(uitous nature had been perpetrated to a 
degree perfectly surprising, under the in- 
dueement of the burial money to be derived 
from those clubs, and that the effect was 
host injurious to public morality. He 
ed not add that the subject was one 
"lich had attracted the attention of Her 
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Majesty’s Government, and his noble 
Friend near him (the Earl of Carlisle) 
hoped to include it in a general measure 
upon the subject of interment which would 
be brought in before the end of the pre- 
sent Session of Parliament. He could 
only add, in answer to the concluding por- 
tion of his noble Friend’s (Lord Mont- 
eagle’s) question, that, although his noble 
Friend (the Earl of Carlisle) would hardly 
forgive him if he expressed any doubt upon 
the subject, yet, if such a Bill should hap- 
pen not to be passed during the present 
Session, he would be ready to support such 
a one as that which his noble Friend said 
he would introduce. 
House adjourned till To-morrow. 


Interments. 


en ne 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, March 14, 1850. 


Minutes.] Pusric Bitus.—Factories; Parish 
Constables ; Titles of Religious Congregations ; 
Copyholds Enfranchisement. 

2° Highways; Chief Justices’ Salaries. 
Reported.—Titles of Religious Congregations 
(Scotland); Consolidated Fund (8,000,000/.). 


INTRAMURAL INTERMENTS. 


Mr. LUSHINGTON wished to put a 
question to the noble Lord the Member for 
Bath, and who was also a Member of the 
Board of Health, and which question he 
asked under the influence of intense feel- 
ings of disgust at witnessing almost the 
actual perpetration of the nuisance of 
which he meant to complain. As he was 
coming to that House to perform his duty 
that afternoon he passed through St. Mar- 
garet’s churchyard, and under the tower 
/of that church, and within a few yards of 
| the House of Commons, he saw an open 
| grave ready for the interment of a corpse. 
| Now, it being in evidence that interments 

in St. Margaret’s churchyard were inju- 
'rious to the health of Members of that 
House, and also to the public in general, 
| he begged to ask ths noble Lord whether 
he had any power to check or put an end 
| to a nuisance against which the universal 
| voice of the community has protested. 
| Lorp ASHLEY did not wonder that the 
hon. Gentleman expressed himself with 
disgust at the continuance of this horrible 
system of intramural interment; and hoped 
that he and other hon. Gentlemen would 
| direct their attention to the report lately 
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issued by the Board of Health, and then 
they would see, in all its length and 
breadth, the enormous mischief which this 
practice engendered. But he regretted to 
say that the Board of Health had no power 
whatever, under the General Health Act, 
to remedy the evil. Under the Nuisances 
Removal Act, during the late prevalence of 
the cholera, they indeed made the attempt 
to close some of the worst of the metro- 
politan churchyards; but the proprietors 
and the other authorities brought the case 
before the magistrates, when the magis- 
trates declared that the Board of Health 
had exceeded its powers, and that it had 
no means whatsoever of interfering with 


these churchyards, excepting now and then | 
to apply certain disinfecting processes. He | 


trusted that a measure would soon be 
brought before the House to suppress so 
abominable and dangerous a practice. 


Mr. GOULBURN said, that when he| 
was Chanccllor of the Exchequer he had | 


had a communication with the parish au- 
thorities, and was assured by them that 
they were about to purchase a piece of 
ground for a new churehyard. 


Sir G. GREY had been in communica- | 


tion with the present Dean of Westminster 
and the other authorities on this subject, 


and was informed by them that they were | 


about to purchase a piece of ground for a 
new churchyard ; but they had only been 
waiting in expectation that Parliament was 
about to introduce a measure respecting 
interments in towns, in order to ascertain 
first what conditions the Legislature should 
prescribe in any such Act. The report of 
the Board of Health had not been long in 
the hands of the Government, but it was now 
under its earnest consideration; and he 
hoped shortly after Easter to be able to 
present a Bill to the House founded on that 
report. 
Subject dropped. 


FACTORIES. 

Lorp ASHLEY then rose to move for 
leave to bring in a Bill to amend the Act 
in respect of the hours and mode of work- 
ing under the Factory Acts. He said: 
The House will recollect, that in 1847 a 
Bill was passed for limiting the hours of 
labour in factories from 
ease of persons under 18 years of age. 
That Bill, consisting of one or two clauses, 
was engrafted on the existing Bill of 1844, 
which it left untouched in all its provisions 
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| except the limitation of the hours of labour 


to 1U in the day. By the Act of 1844 the 
time ranged from half-past 5 in the mop. 
‘ning to half-past 8 in the evening; 15 
| hours’ duration was allowed as the perio 
during which labour might be carried op, 
But there was also in that Act a claiise 
which enjoined that the labour of all young 
persons should date from the time at whieh 
any child or young person began to work in 
the factory, and should not last for more 
than 10 hours in the day. The result of 
that legislation was, that the labour of all 
young persons was continuous from the 
time at which it began, and therefore 
the system of shifts and relays under 
that interpretation of this section of the 
Act was impossible. After passing the 
Act of 1847, however, it was discovered 
by some parties that the section which 
|affected the period to which the labour 
of children and young persons might be 
extended, was not so stringent in the 
wording as to preclude altogether the 
‘employment of relays, and relays were 
therefore introduced into a certain nun- 
ber of mills. Very great discontent in 
consequence arose, and very great con- 
fusion was created by the great number 
|of contradictory decisions on the subject. 
|The magistrates of Bradford took one 
view, and those of Manchester another; 
j in short, so contradictory were the de- 
cisions all over the country, that no one 
knew what the law was. The inspectors 
of factories acted upon the interpretation 
that relays were altogether forbidden, 
|and proceeded on that principle, but they 
were often defeated before the magistrates, 
land the result was, that, to prevent any 
| further confusion, it was considered advis- 
| able that the case should bej tried in one 
|of the superior courts. A case was a 
| cordingly brought into the Court of Exche- 
quer, and there a decision was given al- 
verse to the interpretation put upon the 
Act by the inspectors. Mr. Baron Parke, 
|in giving judgment, declared that the words 
lof the Act were not sufficiently stringent 
to carry into effect what the Court strong: 
| ly conjectured must have been the intention 
of the Legislature. That being the case, 
and believing that to prohibit shifts and re- 
lays was the intention of the Legislature 
I now bring this matter before the Hous, 
| asking to ‘be allowed to introduce a Bil 
that will carry into effect what were the 
intentions of Parliament in 1844. There 
can, I think, be little or no doubt that It 
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yas the intention of the Legislature that | hours, but the main arguments used in the 
the labour of all young persons employed | House in favour of the limitation were, 
ina factory should be continuous from the | that the working people should thereby be 
ime at which that labour was begun. enabled to employ themselves every even- 
Biron Parke, in giving his judgment, |ing for purposes of improvement, in pro- 
dows clearly enough that he believed it | moting their moral, domestic, and religious 
must have been the intention of the Le-| benefit, and in recreation—in everything, 
rislature to prohibit relays; but he says—| in short, that tends to keep body and soul 
" er head in a healthy condition. If this be so, then, 
“Jt is not enough that we conjecture, even/, , < : 
trongly, that it was the intention of the Legisla- let me show that by the present ties, 
iureto have prohibited the Act; there must be | ment of shifts and relays, the purpose of 
words indicating plainly and clearly that it has | the Legislature must be unavailing. What 
done so; and, applying this rule of construction, |is the effect of these shifts and relays ? 
ve do not think that there are words in the sta-| f), we know the monstrous condition to 
tutes sufficiently plain and clear to render the con- hich t] wig Spr bu ii an doen 
duct of the defendant in the case above-mentioned whic . the peop = t ae5O mis are reduce 
lable to punishment.” by this system of interminable labour? I 
cannot do better than read to the House a 
| letter I have received, which gives in very 
few words a graphic account of the priva- 
tion and losses to which the people are ex- 
posed by this system. A gentleman writes 
me as follows— [Mr. Bricur: Name. ] 
“I can speak from positive knowledge that it | I do not think it is necessary to give the 
ras the intention Peg wg of the Bill of 1844 | name of the writer; but I can state on my 
that the working by shifts, which had been prac- | word of honour as a gentleman that he is 
tied under the Act of 1833, should be prevented. n f hich s ndi 1 
: “When the Bill of 1844 was preparing, | a person 0 ug 1 stant ing, anc nen compe- 
the inspectors were called upon by the Secretary | tent as any in this House to give an ac- 
of State to suggest enactments which would re- | count of what he has observed. He is a 
7 ee 7 » Ae d ae « hey di 4 
medy the defect of the Act of 1833, and they did | gentleman on whom the greatest reliance 
. ean be placed: and I am ready to admit 
Itmay be stated in confirmation, that in| that if, in such circumstances, | were to 
1845 the Home Secretary (Sir J. Graham) | impose upon the House the testimony of a 
directed his Under Secretary, Mr. Man- | person not to be trusted, I should feel that 
ners Sutton, to write to the inspectors of | I ought to retire from this House and even 
factories a letter, in which he told them from the society of gentlemen. I do not, 
that their interpretation of the law was in| however, feel myself called upon to give 
his view correct, and that relays were|the name, but am willing to inform the 
interdicted, inasmuch as the work should | hon. Member for Manchester that the letter 
date from the time any child or young per- | is dated March, 1849, and that the place 
sn began to work. You have, therefore, | to which he refers is Staleybridge. He 
¢ * . » 4 d 
the full testimony of the framers of the | Says— 
Act a8 to what their intentions were in| “TI have been to-day to see some factories 
framing it; and I appeal to every Member | where the so-called relay system is in full work, 
who voted for the Bill in 1844 if they did | eres — oe pian gee ry a pre 
not inte : oe CET A ae , | mode of working the people that I cannot refrain 
rm nF that the relay system should be | from pouring out my feelings to you. In one fac- 
interdicted, and that the ten hours labour | tory 1 found 335 young persons and women work- 
should be continuous labour, except with | ing by relays; they are sent out at different times 
those intervals necessary for meals. More- | of the day, so as to bring their actual working to 
over, I recollect that in the same year in | *" hours. They are sent out of the mill without 


. ¥ any regard to the distance of their homes or the 
which the Bill passed, I proposed an | state of the weather. Some of them, I ascer- 
Amendment, and twice I earried it, to the | tained, lived two miles off, and thus the half hour, 
effect that the hours of labour in each day | or one hour, or two hours, can be turned to no 
should be from six to six, with two hours good account. ‘The lads of 13 up to 18, and the 
f : ita or ~ daclayvad | Young girls and women, are wandering about the 
ene This prone strongly dec lared streets, and to what temptations of vice and pro- 

e part of the House that its intentions | fligacy they are thus exposed I need not say. The 
were that all shifts and relays should be | manager of one of the mills spoke of the system 
interdicted. Let me now eall the attention | With abhorrence ; and he told me that one of his 
of the House to the season and #eccamtey | O™ daughters is exposed, in another mill, to all 


of thi Ae rg re See | that mischief. He and another manager said that 
tot * y arromge . The Act w as granted | the factory law has never worked so oppressively 
only for the limitation of toil to ten | to the operatives as it does now,” 


But let me go to the next step. In the 
lst report of the inspectors of factories 
laid on the table of the House, I find these 
words from the pen of Mr. Inspector Hor- 
ner — 
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Another strong argument against the pre- 
sent system is the utter impossibility of de- 


Factories. 


tecting evasions of the law, and the great | 
facility it gives the employers to keep par- | 
ties at work during a time exceeding ten | 
hours, and to extend it to eleven or twelve | 
Mr. Inspector Horner, in his re- | 


hours. 


port of 1848, say-— 


‘* One millowner, employing more than 1,000 | 


hands, said to me, ‘Give me the power you de- 
scribe, and, if I were so disposed, I should have 


no difficulty in cheating you, if you were actually | 


living in the mill.’ ” 
A second said— 


“ If working by relays were allowed, the Act 
would speedily become utterly abortive.” 


Another manager said— 


‘« Tf there were twenty inspectors we could defy 
them all if relays were allowed.” 


That being the case, and the system of | 


shifts and relays being so very subversive 
of all comfort and peace among the work- 
men, I have thought it my duty to come 
to the Legislature and ask for leave to 
bring in a Bill that should declare what I 
consider to have been the intention of the 
Legislature at the time the Act of 1844 
was passed. In doing so I will keep so 
strictly to the point in dispute that I will 
not deviate by one hair’s breadth to the 
right or to the left. Doubtless, there are 
other branches of the question that might 
be maintained, but I will touch only on the 
single point of the continuity of labour, 
and I cannot help believing that in doing 
so I shall have the full concurrence of the 
House. Now, I have exhausted my ima- 
gination to conceive the grounds on which 
any resistance could be offered to this 
measure, but I cannot call up any such 


arguments, and therefore I am unable to | 
This 1 know, that every | 
prophecy and every argument employed in | 


anticipate them. 


1844 and 1847 as to the evil consequences 


of the measures we have passed, have been | 


not only falsified, but actually reversed. 
After two years’ experience of the Ten 
Hours Bill, I will undertake to show—and 


if I do not I will retire from the charge of | 


this measure—that every single prediction 
of evil has been falsified, and that benefit 


only has resulted where nothing but mis- | 
recollect | 
the debates of 1844 and 1847 will remem- | 
ber that nothing was foretold but complete | 
ruin to the manufacturing interest if the | 


chief was dreaded. Those who 


short hours Bill was passed. Now, ob- 
serve, that the Eleven Hours Bill has been 
in operation for three years, and the Ten 
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weeks, and I appeal to all who heard the 
speeches of Gentlemen on the other side of 
the House on the first night of this Ses. 
sion, to declare whether the prediction of 
complete ruin to the manufacturing jp. 
terest has in any degree been fulfilled? Di 
we not hear speeches of the most glowing 
| description as to the wonderful prosperity 
of the manufacturing interest? The hon, 
| Member for Wolverhampton in one of those 
speeches told us among many other things 
that wages were high at Bradford, and that 
| there was reason to believe they would rise 
still higher. Indeed, one Member after 
| another spoke of the prosperity of our 
| manufactures; and I ventured at the time 
to say to a friend of mine at my right 
hand, “Listen to all these glowing ac. 
/counts, and remember that all this pros- 
perity has taken place under the operation 
of the Ten Hours Act, from which nothing 
but destitution to the workmen and ruin to 
the manufacturer were to flow.”’ The next 
argument against the Ten Hours Bill was, 
that capital would leave the country. How 
often did an hon. Gentleman, no longer a 
Member of this House, Mr. M. Phillips, 
declare that the very hour that Bill passed 
he would get rid of his mill property, 
and transfer it to another land? The hon. 
Member for Lancashire said it would pro- 
duce on the industry of this country the 
same effect as the revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes produced on the industry of 
France. But what has been the result? 
Since 1848 there have been vast additions, 
involving great outlay of capital, to many 
| existing mills, and many new mills are in 
the course of construction. Capital is 
being invested in great amount in this 
trade and business that was to be ruined. 
But, if I am answered that the Bill has 
brought more capital and called more 
labour into the field, then I say it has done 
more good than could have been imagined, 
|and that Gentlemen have invested their 
capital in this way because they derive 
considerable profit from it. The third 
argument was, that production would be 
diminished by one-sixth in proportion to 
the reduction of time. Let me take the 
two years 1845 and 1846, preceding the 
period of limitation. The total export 
of cotton goods in those years was 
2,157,146,658 yards. Taking 1848 and 
1849, being the two years following the 
| reduction, I find the total exports of cotton 
|goods have been 2,432,406.574 yards, 
| being an increase of 275,259,916 yards, 


Hours Bill for two years, short of six | or 12 per cent; whereas the prediction was 
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, decrease of 16 per cent. Again, for 
wtton twist and yarn for 1846 and 1847, 


ihe quantity was 282,163,491 1b., whilst in | 


1948 and 1849 it was 285,355,6571b., 
being an increase of 3,170,166lbs. Pro- 
duction, in fact, has increased to an enor- 
nous extent. In 1844 a petition was pre- 
snted from Manchester against the Bill, 
and embodied these four points. It was 
aid, that “the passing of a Ten Hours 
Bill would cause a diminution of produce.”’ 
You have heard how far production has 
inreased. Next, it was said, ‘‘ there 
would take place a reduction in the 
sime proportion of the value of the fixed 
capital employed in the trade.’’ No such 
thing has occurred. Machinery has been 


seeded, and any reduction that was an-| 
ticipated has been met by greater velocity. | 


Next, it was said, ‘‘that a diminution of 


wages would ensue, to the great injury of 


the workpeople.’’ I will show that no such 
injury has occurred ; and that in a vast 
number of cases wages have not been re- 
dueed—that in some cases they have been 
rised—and that in all where they have 
been reduced, they have been met by com- 
pensating circumstances. Then, it was 
aid, “ there would be a rise of price, and 
consequent peril of foreign competition.” 
There has been no rise of price, and con- 
sequently no fear of foreign competition. 
That is the case of the opponents of the 
measure, and I shall be glad to hear in 
vat point those predictions have been 
verified, and in what point we have been 
at fault when we asserted that no harm 
whatsoever would arise to the capitalists. 
Inow come to the case of the working 
people, and this is well worthy of the 
attention of the House; for I think I shall 
be able to show that so great has been the 
improvement in the moral and social con- 
dition of the working people as almost to 
border on the marvellous ; and, if I had 
tot these statements from the most au- 
thentie sourees, I should hesitate to believe 
tht in so short a time such beneficial 
effeets could have been produced. The 
ist assertion that was made was that 
wages would be reduced in many instances 
tothe minimum of subsistence. How has 
that been fulfilled 2 I will take it under 
three heads: either wages have been 
diminished, or have continued stationary, 
ot have inereased. I find that wherever 
wages have been diminished, in no single 
istanee have piece wages been reduced by 
16th, in proportion to the reduction of 
ime, I will take one mill, and I wish 
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here to state that, to avoid too long an 
| occupation of the time of the House, I will 
give instances, as samples of the whole, 
/and thus limit the details. A gentleman 
| has sent me up this from his own mill. In 
‘the spinning department the reduction of 
| time has been 1-6th, the reduction of work 
']-10th. He tells me the total loss on a 
| pair of mules, per week, in 10 hours, as 
compared with 12, would be 5s.; but that 
loss is to be divided among four persons, so 
that the loss to each would be of no con- 
siderable amount. But in the same mill, 
in the weaving and manufacturing depart- 
ments, it was the reverse. The gain on a 
pair of mules, in 10 hours, as compared 
with 12 hours, would be 5s. 5d. 5 8ths; 
and the millowner adds this note — ‘*A 
general improvement of the hands by full 
50 per cent.’ In another mill the reduc- 
tion in the weaving department, under the 
, Ten Hours Bill, as compared with 12 hours, 
\is only 1-17th; and on the self-actors 
| 1-9th; and, from some extensive inquiries 
I have made, I find that the average re- 
duction is not more than 1-24th; so that 
where wages have been reduced, in no in- 
stance have they been reduced by 1-6th in 
| proportion to the time; in some instances 
they have risen; and where they have been 
reduced, they have been reduced in the 
proportion of 1-i7th or 1-24th. But how 
have these reductions been met? I ven- 
' tured, in 1844, to state to the House some 
homely details, some of which I must now 
repeat, and, however homely they appear, 
the House will bear in mind that these 
small details make up the daily life of the 
working man. 1 showed that if the hours 
were reduced to 10, and wages were re- 
duced in proportion, the working people 
would, by economy, be enabled to meet 
more than the reduction, and find them- 
selves altogether in a far better condition; 
that they were prepared to abide by the 
reduction, even if it took place to the full 
extent, but that, even if it took place to 
1-6th, they would find compensation for it. 
I will now show you, in the clearest 
manner, that they have made more 
than compensation, and are better off 
with the reduction and ten hours labour, 
than with the higher wages and twelve 
hours labour. Here is an instance given 
me by an operative yesterday morning, 
and this is a very fair sample of the effect 
of the Ten Hours Act on wages, and the 
possibility of economy. He says, that un- 
der the twelve hours system he and his 
family of seven children worked at a fac- 
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tory, and earned 2/. 15s. a week. De- 
ducting 10s. for rent and fire, it left 21. 5s.; 
the expense of 26 meals a week required 
by the family, being four for five days, 
when they were in full work in the mill, 
and which number was then indispensable, 
and three for two days. 
Sunday, when the mill was not in full 
work, at 1s. 83d. a meal, consumed the | 
whole of the 27. 5s., and left nothing for 
other expenses. The same persons are 


. | 
working now under the ten hours system. | 
Allowing a reduction of 74 per cent, which | 


is above the average, they earn 2/. lls. a 
week. Deducting, as before, 10s. for rent 
and fire, it left 27. 1s.; but instead of 26 
meals, 
week, being three 
cost of ls. 82d., they amounted to - ls., 
being a saving for meals alone of 8d.; 
and “then comes in other 
worthy of the 
week more is saved in this way—the eldest 
daughters, no longer confined to the mill, 
are able to make their own dresses and 
under-garments, and therefore there is a 
saving altogether of 5s. 4d. a week; and 
this operative, and many like him, are 
better off then, under the Ten Hours Act, 
than with higher wages under the twelve 
hours system. The reduction of wages, 
therefore, is more than met by compen- 


sating circumstances; and there must be | 


taken into account the improved health and 
condition of the parties, the smaller sub- 
scription to the pay of the sick list, and 
the fewer times they are obliged to call on 
the sick club. But it was next said, ‘* You 
are saying to a man willing to work, ‘ You 
shall not lay up against an evil day.’”’ 
Now, I have not got statements from sav- 
ings banks, but I have some important t 
statements that have been sent to me by a 
clerk of some of the societies in different 
parts of the country, in which he shows 


the most improved state of the finances of 


Ten 
John’s 


those societies in consequence of the 
Hours Bill. The clerk to the St 
Female Friendly Society writes :— 


“The number of members was 300 ; factory 
workers, 17-20ths. In 1846-47 the income was 
153l.; expenditure, 157/.; deficiency, 41. In 
1848-49, the balance over the expenditure was 
441. In the present year an equal surplus is ex- 
pected. St. John’s School Sick Club. — Mem- 
bers 400. From 1843 to 1847, much difficulty in 
covering the expenditure ; but, in 1848-49, in- 
come 73/.; expenses, 46/. ; -aae 


balanee, 27 
He adds— 


“Same results observed in many other socie- 
ties. My opinion is, that a great saving has been 
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Saturday and | 


they require now but 21 in the! 
a day, and at the same | 


whe Fy siadleda 
attention of the House; Sd. a | 
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effected here, and the general health of the 
lation considerably improved, since the Tes 
; | Hours Bill came into operation. The workin 


| classes appear more disposed to cleanliness and 


} sobrie ty. 


| The officers of the Oakenshaw Sick >. 
| ciety write 


“We, the officers of the Oakenshaw Sick §». 
ciety, do certify that the funds of the sick society 
| have increased considerably during the time of 
the Ten Hours Bill; and we attribute the cause 
of it to the members having more time for reer. 
ation and working shorter time.’ ” 
That of itself affords the means of making 
some saving against an evil day. The fact 
of being in better spirits and health pro- 
longs his life, and, instead of being obliged 
to give up work at forty years of age, as 
the spinner was obliged to do, he may now 
| be able to carry it on to fifty. It was then 
said that the time so granted will be ill 
used. Nothing has been more frequently 
urged -than that that time would be con- 
verted to the worst purposes. What is the 
evidence upon that point? No doubt, in 
so large a mass, some few instances may 
be found where the people have not turned 
to account the great blessing they have re- 
ceived, but an enormous majority have 
acted in the sense intended by the House 
passing the Bill. I have here state- 
ments from the clergy of the Chureh of 
England, from schoolmasters and dissent- 
ing ministers throughout Lancashire and 
Yorkshire, all speaking one and the same 
thing. Let me take the case of the wo- 
men first. How have they used their 
time? There are hundreds of grow 
girls and women now attending evening 
schools, and learning to read and write, to 
knit and sew, learning things they could 
not have learnt under the pressure of 
the twelve hours system. ‘* You may see, 
writes a clergyman, ‘*the women clean 
and comfortable, and engaged in domestic 
duties.” I remember in the last report of 
Mr. Inspector Horner he states the faet 
of several young women having given up 
the business of dressmaking ever since 
the limitation of time came into oper 
ration, because, in consequence of that, 
young people in the mills now made 
their own clothes. Is that no importani 
consideration for people of that class! 
Unless they are acquainted with those du- 
ties, how can they undertake to discharge 
the duties of wives and mothers? Anit- 
quiry was made under my direction in 
1833. Twenty-three factory houses were 
examined successively, and not in one of 
| them was found a female who could dar 
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stocking, mend a shirt, or make any arti- 
de of clothing for her husband. The 
consequence was, that those things were 
put out and paid for, which was a very 
considerable reduction in the wages. That 
york is now done at home, and there are 
other most blessed results from the Ten 
Hours Act. I have a statement from a 
burial society in one of the largest towns 
in Lancashire. The clerk says— 


“The number of burials during the last two 
years has fallen off considerably, although the 


cholera raged in the town; and I observe the di- | 


ninution is of children under five years of age; 
and] assume the reason to be that mothers are 
abletocome home much earlier, and give that 
attention to their children which no hired servant 
can ever bestow.” 


Let me tell the House how the males have 
oecupied their time. A person of great 
experience, who has been clerk to many 
societies for many years, writing from 
Blackburn, says—and the same may be said 
of many other towns— 

“In connexion with some of the mills are 
young men’s improvement societies, in which are 
taught the rudiments of the language, and also a 
swund knowledge of mechanics, geometry, chemis- 
try, and general literature. These societies are 
slely supported by the young men’s private con- 
tributions,” 
I received, only this morning, a letter 
from Dr. Hook, of Leeds, and he is 
00 idle pastor, but gives more atten- 
tion and more labour in his mighty parish 
of Leeds than almost any clergyman 
ever known there or elsewhere. He writes 
tome in full admiration of the working of 
the Ten Hours Act, and says— 

“Since the passing of the Ten Hours Act fifty 
right schools have been opened in Leeds, most 
of which will be elosed if we are deprived of it.” 
Here, then, I ask this House, talking as 
it often does about the education of the 
people, and having received with some 
lavour & proposition from the hon. Member 


for Oldham—a propesition that contained | 


anew principle hitherto maintained in this 
House, and which was received simply and 
wlely on account of the conviction of the 
necessity of extending education—shall we 
wot be chargeable with the most undis- 
guised hypocrisy, if we allow these people 
to be deprived of the advantage of these 
schools, if we come here afterwards and 
prate about the education of the people ? 
ut there is another way in which the 
males have employed their time. In many 
of the districts the operatives have got 
small portions of land, and have cultivated 
tem in their leisure hours, and have in 
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for themselves, but enough food for a cow, 
and so get a supply of milk, and so eager 
are they in this work that frequently they 
labour until twelve o’clock at night. I 
am not stating this on my own authority. 
The sub-inspector writes to Mr. Saunders, 
one of the factory inspectors :— 
“Todmorden, Nov. 24, 1849. 
“My dear Sir—The information you received 
when at Todmorden, in reference to garden allot- 
ments, was, in the main, true. The system had 
| been adopted to a limited extent before the ten 





| hours law came into operation ; but then an im- 
| pulse was given to it which had not been before 
|known. Three-fourths of the land which is now 
appropriated to garden purposes in this neighbour- 
hood have been called into existence by the fac- 
tory labourer having more spare time. I can 
give you a number of cases where the factory 
hand keeps a cow, partly from the produce of his 
garden, to supply the little ones with honest milk. 
A great deal of good arises, and much evil is 
avoided, by this very rational system. Some of 
the parties are so attached to their little gardens 
that I have seen them at work in the moonlight. 
Thirty acres in this locality are thus used. Di- 
verge from Todmorden, which way you please, 2} 
miles, and you will find plots of land, railway 
slopes, odd bits and ends, which used to be waste, 
now furnishing recreation, health, and food to the 
cottager.—Yours, &c. “* James HarpMan.” 


The fact is, that in many of those desert 
places parcels of the land had been con- 
verted into gardens. This is confirmed by 
evidence from Keighley :— 

“The Ten Hours Act gives greater facility for 
this enjoyment. Indeed, by far the greater num- 
ber of allotments I have enumerated have com- 
menced since the Ten Hours Act came into opera- 
tion, and I believe never would have commenced, 
had the hours of labour in factories not been 
shortened.” 





| And I received this morning a very impor- 
tant statement from Oldham, which I dare 
| say the hon. Member for that borough will 
; be able to corroborate, to show that the 
| Spinners’ Association have taken a con- 
siderable piece of land, and whenever any 
one of the body was out of work, instead 
of feeding him in idleness, they put him 
on that piece of land, and the result has 
been a saving in the rates of 75l. last 
year. Could they have employed their 
time in a better way than that in which 
they have employed it? Is there any 
man who will say that this does not far 
exceed the hope he formed of the godd 
working of the Act? Sanguine as I was 
of its result, I was not prepared to expect 
so much from it, and can any person say 
that these people are not in the highway 
of right, moral, and social amelioration 
and improvement? Another argument 
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was urged with great solemnity in these 
words :-— 

“This Bill is not for the benefit of the working 
classes ; it will not tend to their advancement or 
intellectual culture, or of their social improve- 
ment.” 

Most undoubtedly, if the relay system is 
persevered in, it will tend not to their in- 
tellectual culture, but to their physical and 
intellectual debasement. But does it not 
tend to their intellectual and social im- 
provement ? Hear the evidence on this 


subject of Mr. Saunders, the inspector. 
In his valuable report, recently laid on the 
table, speaking of Keighley, he says— 


“Prior to the Ten Hours Act coming into force 


the Mechanics Institute was composed of about | 


200, now it numbers about 400, members; of 
these 48 are males in classes, learning reading, 
writing, arithmetic, grammar, and drawing. 
These are nearly all connected with factories. 
There are also 118 females who learn reading, 
writing, arithmetic, and plain sewing two nights a 
week, from 7 to 9 o'clock. These are nearly all 
power-loom weavers at various neighbouring fac- 
tories; the male and female classes together num- 
ber 166, or nearly one-half of the total number 
of the members of the institution. None out of 
either of these classes were members prior to the 
passing of the Ten Hours Act, nor would they 
continue in the classes henceforth were the eleven 
hours system to come into operation; indeed, they 
arose and were formed entirely in consequence of 
the relaxation of the hours of labour by the Ten 
Hours Act.” 
And here is the report from Manchester: — 

“ Night-schools, institutes, and other places of 
teaching, on the increase; all the ministers of 
religion declare a better attendance.” 
The Rev. Mr. Sharples, writing from 
Blackburn, says— 

“Tmmediately from the passing of the Ten 


Hours Bill reading-rooms and schools for mutual 
instruction sprang up on all sides.” 


What is the result at Bolton and Stock- 
port, I can state on the authority of the 
Roman Catholic priests of those towns :— 

‘«The number of factory workers attending 
schools and institutes has more than 


moral, and physical condition of the factory 
workers has been improved. Under the shift 
system these advantages would be destroyed. I 
am of opinion that the Ten Hours Bill is one of 
the best measures ever passed.” 


And so, I believe, the majority of this 
House will affirm; and let me eall attention 


to this fact, that these two gentlemen are | 


speaking of the Irish part of the popula- 
tion of these towns; and here you may see 
some hope for Ireland, because you may 
see there is a mode of legislation by which 
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| those who are in the lowest state of degr. 
| dation may be brought to something like 
a state of humanity. In the factory of 
Messrs. Gardner and Co., at Preston, be. 
fore the Ten Hours Act there was 
night-school. Now there is one attended 
| by 250 females. At Horrocks’ mill, ¢ 
| Preston— 
| “ out of 270 hands 104 attend night-schools: and 
| one master finds them so improved that he joins 
us at our tea parties, and is quite rejoiced at the 
improvement.” 


|I presented this evening a petition from 
Dundee signed by many persons; by the 
bishop, 15 clergy, 18 medical men, and 
'20 millowners, all denouncing the shift 
and relay system, and calling for a eon. 
tinuance of the Ten Hours Act. Another 
clergyman writes to me, a pastor in a 
dense population— 

“I can speak of the effects of the Ten Hours 
Act on my daily evening service. The majority 
of the regular attenders consists of persons en- 
| gaged in factories. Their conduct and spiritual 

condition are the most satisfactory of any persons 
attending my church. . . . . . . Deeply 
would they grieve, and deeply should I grieve, if 
the Legislature sanctioned a system such as the 
relay system, which must entirely deprive them 
| of these benefits, and would very deeply injure 
| their moral and religious character.” 

A great change, too, has also come over 
| the minds of many millowners who formerly 
opposed the Act. One extensive millowner, 
| Mr. Eccles, formerly an opponent of the 
| Bill, who was a magistrate, stated the 
| other day, on the occasion of several per- 
sons being convicted of evading the lav, 
that he would on all occasions enforce the 
law with the utmost rigour; that the Ten 
Hours Act had produced a vast deal of 
good, and that the people were more healthy 
and cleanly than before. Another writes 
to me thus :— 

“T feel satisfied that no millowner can come 
forward honestly to say one word against the well- 
working of the Ten Hours Bill. The abominable 
system of shifts and relays is obnoxious even to 
| those who practise it: and it is only adopted ina 
spirit of opposition to one of the best measures 0 
legislative enactment. The average 
wages per head in this town are as great as I have 
ever known, though the time is reduced by one- 
| sixth. An improvement in the health, happiness, 
and contentment is quite manifest among the 
operatives—a sure index to moral and religious 
progression. . . . In fact, it has done 
much good to the trade generally.” 

I have now put before the House a state 
ment of the case of the working people. 
have put before the House the arguments 
that were adduced against the Ten Hours 
Bill, and I have shown the utter and com- 
plete refutation of those arguments. 
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have stated the error in that Act. I ask, 
then, that the error of legislation be re- 
dressed, and that a law, so fruitful in every 
good result, be confirmed without delay. 
This is the question that, after seventeen 
years of effort, I propose to this House on 
behalf of the great mass of the operatives 
of the counties of Lancaster and York. I 
can hardly anticipate either an immediate 
ora future opposition, and yet I am told 
that some attempt will be made to qualify 
our demand, and give but a scanty answer 
toourprayer. I, for one, am resolved not 
to accept any such concession; nor do I 
\elieve that those whom I represent will 
be less resolved to maintain a certain good 
than they were during twenty-five years to 
pursue one that was problematical. They 
have proved the virtue of the measure, 
have entered into possession, and nothing 
wil turn them from it. And, God be 
praised, I say it emphatically, that they 
are so determined; it is a noble proof of 
social and moral amelioration; it shows to 
ws that they prize, and that they will use, 
the opportunity of intellectual and religious 
culture, and of all the domestic virtues; it 
fill us, in a time of many fears, with hope 
for these realms, nay, more, with hope, 
that this great nation may be an example 
to others for the advancement of mankind. 
Sir, Her Majesty has invited the people of 
all nations to flock, next, year, to this 
country, and witness an exhibition of all 
that the world can produce; every class, 
every calling, every profession, will contri- 
bute something to show its peculiar indus- 
try. Let it be the work of this House to 
show a contented, happy, and well-governed 
people—hee tibi erunt artes. You are not 
tilled upon to begin afresh; the blessed 
work is already half accomplished, and you 
are now only besought not to destroy it. 
Formerly, Sir, I appealed to the humanity 
of the Legislature; [ do so no more, for I 
standon our Magna Charta, on our accord- 
edrights; and feeling convinced as I do, 
from the bottom of my soul, that this ques- 
tion secures the temporal and eternal wel- 
fure of many thousands, I appeal alone, 
in thename of Almighty God, to the jus- 
tie and the honour of Parliament. 

Mr. H. EDWARDS: Scareely three 
hours have elapsed since I was in- 
formed that it would be my privilege to 
teeond the Motion of the noble Lord the 
Member for Bath, and not being in the 
habit of addressing the House, and, more- 
wer, never wishing to do so except on 
matters referring to the general interest 
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of the district which I represent, I throw 
myself upon the indulgence and generosity 
of the House with great confidence. This, 
however, is a question so vitally affecting 
the mass of the people in the manufac- 
turing districts, that I accept the oppor- 
tunity with much satisfaction. The manu- 
facturers in the neighbourhood in which I 
reside almost unanimously object to the 
shift system, and even since the deci- 
sion of the Judges in the Court of Ex- 
chequer has rendered it legal, very few 
have shown any disposition to avail them- 
selves of it; and I find from Captain 
Hart, the sub-inspector of the district, 
that not one information has been laid by 
him for a breach of the law as respects 
relays or shifts since the Ten Hours Act 
came into operation in any part of the 
country over which his jurisdiction ex- 
tends. It is my decided conviction that 
this system would deprive women and 
young persons of the benefits intended by 
the Act of Parliament; for, although not 
absolutely worked more than ten hours, 
their time would necessarily be at the dis- 
posal of their masters during the entire 
fifteen hours between half-past five, a.M., 
and half-past eight, p.m. Besides this, I 
question the practicability of carrying out 
the law, as recently constructed, unless in- 
deed the present staff of inspectors were 
greatly augmented; and even then, sup- 
posing two sects of hands are working fif- 
teen hours, the difficulty for any inspector 
to ascertain whether any one individual had 
not worked for more than ten consecutive 
hours, or for alonger period, would be almost 
insurmountable. I have ever been a strenu- 
ous supporter and advocate of the Ten Hours 
Bill, and, since the Act came into opera- 
tion, I have seen no reason to change my 
opinion ; for, by the increase of speed in 
machinery, and the closer attention of the 
workpcople, the amount of production will 
not, I think, eventually, be materially di- 
minished, especially in the worsted and 
cotton factorics. Whatever difference of 
opinion may exist amongst manufacturers 
as regards this Act, contrasted with one 
of eleven hours—when the former be- 
came the law of the land—with the true 
and loyal spirit of Englishmen, they all 
united in a desire to uphold it against all 
attempts at evasion. Very few, I think, 
will be found to advocate any restriction of 
the motive power, or to interfere with adult 
labour; for, whilst by the former step we 
should only multiply the number of mills, 
by the latter we should deprive the frugal 
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and industrious artisan of an opportunity 
of increasing the amount of his wages, and 
thereby adding te the comforts, perhaps, 
of a large family, when orders were plen- 


tiful, and the trade of the country in a| 
prosperous state. Besides, it would clearly | 


be an unjust interference with the rights 
of the subject. We want the Act of 
1847, and with nothing short of it will the 
people of the united kingdom be satisfied. 
I have reason to believe that by all con- 
stitutional means it is the intention of the 


men of Yorkshire and Lancashire, by a | 


simultaneous effort throughout the manu- 


facturing districts, so to impress upon the | 
the necessity of keeping | 


Government 
faith with the originators and framers of 
the Act of 1847 (for which the operatives 
had manfully struggled upwards of 30 
years), by carrying out its provisions in 
their true spirit, that Ministers could not 


long hesitate to rectify the blunders they | 


have allowed to pass into law. My views 
and principles have ever been favourable 


to protection with temperate modifications; | 


but as soon as free trade became the law of 
the land, I felt bound to give it a fair 
trial. I have heard a great deal in this 
House of the steady, sound, and healthy 
state of trade throughout the country. 
I only trust it may be so in reality; but 
I entertain great doubts about it. It is 
perfectly true that in Bradford, the great 
emporium of the worsted trade, a state of 
things exists hitherto unprecedented. Or- 
ders for yarn cannot be executed with 
sufficient despatch, and thousands of poor 
woolcombers, who only two short years 
ago, I well remember, were wandering 
about the streets in a state bordering on 
starvation, are at the present moment fully 
employed, and at fair wages. May they 
long continue to reap the blessings they 
now enjoy! In the woollen distriets—I 
mean Halifax, Huddersfield, &c., with 
which I am most familiar—the same thing 
exists, although in a more limited degree; 
but is it so in the cotton districts? No. 
We have merely to cross the border to the 
neighbouring county—Lancashire to wit— 
and we shall find a very different state 
of things. Already a reaction has taken 
place, and, if we can rely upon the weekly 
circulars, a large proportion of the mills 
are working short time; the home market 
is overdone, the foreign markets are posi- 
tively glutted with Manchester cotton fa- 
brics. I attribute, in the woollen and 
worsted districts generally, the wonderful 
trade we have enjoyed during the last 
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| twelve months, not altogether to the effect 

of free trade, which I allow has not yet 
| had a fair trial, but that it is partly to be 
accounted for by the extraordinary—] had 
almost said undesirable—cheapness of mo. 
ney, which has enabled the manufacturer 
to supply that vacuum which has beeq 
caused by the unexampled depression of 
two preceding years. These facts may 
|appear to the House irrelevant; but | 
mention them to strengthen my argu. 
ment that it would be unwise to place 
any restriction on the motive power, or to 
interfere with adult labour ; for, whilst 
by the former we should be induced to 
build a greater number of factories, and 
/ereate a false demand for labourers from 
the agricultural districts, who would starve 
|when any reaction took place ; by the 
latter we should deprive the industrious 
| operative of the benefit he might derive by 
a few extra hours of labour, and extra 
wages when the state of trade was pros- 
perous. One remark, and I have done. 
It is a remarkable fact that the families of 
the majority of the Members of the West 
Riding, including my own—and I take 
pride in admitting it—have risen from 
trade, and some of them even within the 
last quarter of a century. I now fervently 
appeal to them, one and all, to embrace 
this opportunity of acknowledging a debt 
of gratitude to the working classes, by 
giving their unqualified support to the 
prayer of the parties to whom, in truth 
and reality, they owe their present proud 
and honourable position in the Commons’ 
House of Parliament. 

Sm G. GREY said, that although he 
certainly had indulged the hope that, after 
the protracted discussions which had for- 
merly taken place upon the much-disputed 
question of the propriety of imposing a re 
striction on the hours of labour of certain 
classes of persons employed in factories, 
Parliament had at length arrived at a settle- 
ment of the question, and that it would have 
been unnecessary to revive a discussion which 
every one must deprecate, because it eould 
hardly be carried on without placing m 
apparent antagonism the interests of per- 
sons engaged in a great branch of natioual 
industry, avhose interests, however, were 
inseparably combined, and between whom 
it was essential that sentiments of kindly 
feeling should exist ; nevertheless he must 
admit that in the present ascertained state 
of the law his noble Friend and those who 
were acting with him were justified in 
coming to the House and asking for 4 
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legislative remedy for what they believed 
tp bean evil. He would say nothing then | 


of the nature of the remedy which his | 
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unchanged. It was then lawful to employ 
young persons and females at any period 
of the day between 5.30 a.m. and 8.30 


noble Friend proposed ; on that subject, |P.m., provided the whole period did not 


indeed, the noble Lord had said but little | exceed twelve hours, 


But the 26th sec- 


himself, and rather allowed it to be gather-| tion contained this important provision, 


ed from the general purport of his observa- 

tins than from any specific declaration of | 
its nature. Speaking for himself, and | 
joking back to the part which he took in| 
supporting the existing restrictions on the | 
labour in factories of the classes before | 
referred to, he must say that whilst admit- | 
ting that some amendment of the law | 
wasexpedient, and, although he thought it | 
yas of great importance that the amend- 
nent should, if possible, be proposed and | 
adopted—as he hoped it would be—with | 
the concurrence of reasonable and mode- | 
rite men, who, on former occasions, enter- | 
tained conflicting views on the subject, | 
sill he was not prepared either to propose | 
orto advocate any amendment of the law 

rhich would be inconsistent, he would not 

uy with the letter of the Act of 1847, 

but with the main object for which restrie- 

tions were imposed on the labour of wo- | 
nen and children employed in factories. 
The House would, perhaps, allow him to | 
take a rapid glance at the course of legis- | 
lation on this subject. The Act of 1833 | 
enacted that no young person should work 
at night in a factory, and the night was 
defined to be between half-past eight in the 
evening and half-past five in the morning, 
leaving a period of fifteen hours during | 
vhick young persons might be employed ; | 
but by the second section of the Act it | 
vas provided that no young person should | 
be actually engaged in working for more | 
than twelve hours out of the fifteen, and | 
the sixth section of the Act also provided 

that one hour and a half should be allowed 
formeals. Under that Act it was beyond | 
ildoubt lawful to employ young persons 

at any periods between half-past 5 a.m. and | 
half-past 8 p.st., provided that the time | 
during which they were so employed did | 
tot exceed twelve hours. By the 7th and | 
8th of Victoria, ¢. 15, sec. 32, the 

Act of 1844, women were classed with | 
joung persons, and became subject to the | 
‘ame regulations. Sections 30 and 31 | 
regulated the hours of work for children. 

section 26 provided that the hours of work 

if children and young persons in every 

luetory were to be reckoned from the time | 
vhen any child or young person should | 
rit begin to work in the morning in such | 


‘could be no doubt, as the 


that the commencement of the hours of 
working for all young persons was to be 
the same. The next Act was the 10th 
and 1!th of Victoria, c. 29, by which the 
hours of labour were reduced, first to 
eleven, and then to ten. His noble Friend 
contended that the ten hours should be 
continuous. Conflicting decisions were 
made by the magistrates. The factory 
inspectors took the same view of the mat- 
ter as the noble Lord, and the question 
being referred to the law advisers of the 
Government, they decided in favour of that 
view, which was also coincident with the 
opinion held by successive Ministers them- 
selves. But the opinion of the Home Sec- 
retary and of the law officers of the Crown 
did not constitute the law, and the ques- 
tion having ultimately been carried to a 
court of competent jurisdiction, a decision 
had been given which declared that, under 


| the Act, it was not necessary that the ten 


le 


hours’ labour should be continuous. 
had not a word to say against the argu- 


ments by which the judgment of the Court 


| of Exchequer was supported, but the con- 


struction which it gave to the law was 
open to serious practical objection. There 
noble Lord 
had stated, that a strong feeling pre- 
vailed, not only amongst workmen, but 
employers, that legislative interference 
was necessary to avert the inconveniences 
which must result from a strict adherence 
to the construction which had been put on 
the law by incontestable authority. The 
object of the limitation of the hours of 
labour was, in his opinion, twofold—to 
promote, first, the physical, and, secondly, 
the social improvement of the classes to 
which it applied. It was not desirable to 
revive discussion as to the injury which it 
was alleged protracted labour in factories 
inflicted on the persons who were subjected 
to it ; but it was notorious that one of the 
main grounds on which the noble Lord 
and others advocated the restriction of the 
hours of labour was the physical injury 
caused by it. The noble Lord was of 
opinion that the system of relays and 
shifts were equally prejudicial to health; 
but he (Sir G. Grey) thought that there 
was a distinction between shifts and re- 


‘tory. The definition of night remained | lays, and that under proper regulations a 
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system of relays would be perfectly com- 
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patible with the physical object of the | 


restriction or the hours of labour. In 
such a system of relays the labour would 
be enntinuous, while in the shift system it 


might be opened over the whole fifteen | 


hours with various intervals of rest. He 


did not, however, think that either of these | 


systems was acceptable generally to the 
millowners or the workpeople. Before ad- 
verting to the moral part of the question, 
he must be permitted to observe that the 
noble Lord lost sight of the distinction 
which the law observed between different 
classes of persons employed in factory la- 
bour. 


young persons, it evidently was not the in- 
tention of the Legislature to impose any 
restriction on the labour of adults, yet 
many of the instances of moral improve- 
ment to which the noble Lord had referred 
as resulting from the operation of the ten- 
hour clause were furnished by adult males. 
There could, however, be no doubt that 


one of the objects which the Legislature | 
had in view in restricting the hours of | 


labour of women and children was to pro- 
vide those classes with opportunities for 
moral and social improvement. It was ex- 
pected that females would have time in 
the evenings to attend to the instruction 
of their children and to their domestic 
affairs. 
he was able to say, that in a moral point 
of view the result of restricting the hours 
of labour had equalled all that the most 
sanguine advocates of the measure anti- 
cipated from it. The reports of the in- 
spectors of factories, of ministers of re- 
ligion, and all authentic information which 
had reached him from various quarters, 
proved that women and young persons 
duly appreciated the advantages they de- 
rived from the operation of the ten-hour 
Act. Schools had been opened, and 
instruction had proceeded to an extent 
not before known—instruction, not only 
in reading and writing, but in needle- 
work and those branches of industry 
which were essential to the comfort of 
a well-ordered family of the lower classes. 
It might be remembered, too, that when 
the Bill was under discussion, it was 
predicted that the harmony which, up 
to that time, had subsisted between em- 
ployers and employed, would thenceforth 
be liable to disturbance; but it was only 
just to the great body of millowners to 
say that the beneficial results to which 
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\Whatever might be the effect of | 
the restriction placed upon the labour of | 


It was with much satisfaction that | 
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| he had just adverted were, in a great mea. 
sure, owing to their cordial concurrenee jg 
the spirit and tenor of the Act of 1847, 
Many of the millowners who opposed the 
Act in its progress had seen cause to mo- 
dify their opinions; and if they were noy 
not prepared to go to the same length as 
the noble Lord, they were at least disposed 
to agree to a measure framed, if not to 
the letter, yet in the spirit of the Act of 
| 1847. He thought, however, that the 
shift system deprived the parties of the 
}advantages of the limitation. As a 
‘illustration of the shift system, one of 
| the factory inspectors stated that a ma. 
nufacturer divided his hands into six 
sets, all of whom commenced working 
at the same time—six in the morning 
—in order to comply with the 26th see. 
| tion of the Act; but then all but one 
set, after merely drawing out an end, 
were taken off and obliged to return a 
|later periods of the day. One girl who 
lived at no great distance from the factory 
| stated that she went home again, and got 
into bed until she was wanted again at 
the factory. Another girl, who walked 
some miles to her work, said she was 
obliged to spend her time in an eating- 
house until her hour for resuming work in 
the factory arrived. It could not be de- 
| nied that it must be a great inconvenience 
to females to be thus obliged to wait 
about for several hours on a dark winter's 
morning. The inspectors said, in allusion 
to this and similar cases— 


‘* Thus the beneficent intentions of the Act are 

frustrated, and the hours of rest are unnecessa- 
rily curtailed.” 
A letter which he had received that day 
from Mr. Saunders, one of the faetory in- 
spectors, contained the following pas 
sage : 





“Neither relays ror shifts of young persons 
| or women prevail in any considerable number o 
| mills in my district ; nevertheless, the number of 
| parties who have applied for information, and the 
| complaints made as to the general effect of the sy 
| tem on acertain class of workpeople, induce met 
| apprehend that other mill-occupiers will resort 10 
| it, unless the’Act be amended, and the practice 
| either altogether prevented or strictly regulated. 
: In every case that 1 have visited, great 
dissatisfaction has been expressed at the necessity 
of adopting so complicated a system, especially 
the necessity of reckoning or computing the hours 
of work from the early hour—in almost all the 
| desire has been expressed that relays or shifts 
| should be prevented. It will of course be under- 
| stood that I have excluded all reference to relays 
| of children.” 


| 
| The question was, how the benefit intend- 
\ 
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ed to be conferred by the amendment of 
the law could best be secured with the 
jst injury to the parties whose interests 
were concerned. He would not be pre- 
pared to consent to an amendment of the 
law which was inconsistent with the enact- 
ment of 1847, or with the attainment of 
the main object of its promoters, namely, 
to give the persons to whom it applied 
that opportunity of duly attending to do- 
mestie duties which would be afforded by 
the free, uninterrupted enjoyment of their 
erening hours. Those persons had shown 
that they were able to appreciate that en- 
atment. With respect to the proposal 
of his noble Friend, he understood him to 
say that proceeding on a clear and undis- 
puted intention of the Legislature, he de- 
sired to enact that the labour of all per- 
wns of this class should be continuous 
labour for not more than ten hours. He 
(Sir G. Grey) did not go the length of 
his noble Friend in saying that the inten- 
tion of Parliament was clear to that effect. 
Hisnoble Friend quoted from Mr. Inspector 
Horner's report a passage, in which Mr. 
Horner said— 

“T can speak from positive knowledge, that it 
was the intention of the framers of the Bill of 
1844 that the working by shifts, which had 
been practised under the Act of 1833, should be 
prevented.” 

His noble Friend rather assumed Mr. 
Horner’s statement to be what he (Sir G. 
Grey) did not think it was. His noble 
Friend assumed that it referred, not to 
the Bill of 1844, but to the Act of 
1844. He assumed it as a matter free 
fom doubt, that Parliament had the in- 
tention which he alleged. The inten- 
tion of Parliament, however, must be de- 
duced from the Act of Parliament, not 
frm any debates in that House. There 
was no doubt the statement of Mr. Horner 
was perfectly correct as regarded the Bill 
of 1844 when first introduced. It would 
be observed by those who had read the 
judement of the Court of Exchequer, that 
the remark was made, if it had been the 
intention of Parliament clearly to enact 
that the hours of labour for persons of this 
class should not only begin simultaneously 
but end simultaneously, they would have 
inserted a provision that the hours of la- 
bour should so end simultaneously when 
ten hours had elapsed. That was precisely 
vhat was done in the Bill of 1844, to 
vhich, no doubt, Mr. Horner’s observation 
referred. That Bill contained a clause 
vhich was precisely in accordance with 
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| what Mr. Baron Parke said might have 
| been the terms of the Act of Parliament. 
The 8th clause of the Bill was as fol- 
lows :— 
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“ Be it enacted, that no young person, and no 

female of any age, shall be employed in a factory 
in any one day more than twelve hours, or after 
the expiration of twelve hours from the time 
when any child or young person in the factory first 
begins to work in the morning, over and above 
the time given for meal times, save in the cases 
hereinafter excepted.” 
These were explicit words, “after the 
expiration of twelve hours’ from the time 
of beginning to work. There was an un- 
ambiguous clause, a clause which could 
have left no doubt as to the intention of 
the Legislature. The intention of the 
framers of the Bill was to put an end to 
working by shift or relay. But the House 
was dealing not with the intentions of Mr. 
Horner, or of his right hon. Friend oppo- 
site the Member for Ripon, who introduced 
the Bill, but with the intentions of the 
Parliament which passed that Bill. The 
Bill, as originally introduced, was with- 
drawn. Clause 8 was found wanting in 
the new Bill, and a substitute was pro- 
posed for that clause in Section 26, 
which was differently worded. Whether 
these views were right or wrong with 
respect to the intention of the measure, 
what he meant to ask the House was 
not hastily to assume that Mr Horner was 
referring to the Act of 1844, as contained 
in the Statute-book; as there appeared 
to be ground for presuming a change of 
intention, and that for some reason or 
other a provision which would have re- 
moved all doubts was excluded from the 
measure. The judgment of the Court of 
Exchequer stated, that however their opin- 
ion might be, that it was the intention 
of Parliament to fix a period for the cessa- 
tion of labour :— 

“We must, then, consider whether, in the ab- 
sence of express words to this effect, we can col- 
lect from other parts of the Act that was the 
meaning of the Legislature so clearly and unequi- 
vocally as to call upon us to give effect to it.” 


‘** Undoubtedly,”’ the judgment proceeded 
to say— 


“ Undoubtedly, if there was such an enact- 
ment, it would have the effect of securing to the 
children and young persons whom it was most 
certainly the object of the Legislature to protect 
against their own improvidence, or that of their 
parents, the more effectual superintendence and 
care of the inspecturs. Without question it would 
more certainly prevent them from being over- 
worked, and secure to them more completely the 
benefit of some education in public schools which 
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the Legislature meant them to enjoy—it would 
advance the intended remedy. But then this re- 
sult could only have been obtained by a larger sa- 
crifice of the interests of the owners of factories, 
and we cannot assume that Parliament would dis- 
regard so important a consideration.” 

His noble Friend did not propose a de- 
claratory Bill, though the notice he had 
given seemed to point to such a measure. 
However he might have argued the case, 
the Bill was free from all exception in re- 
spect of the form in which it was proposed, 
because his noble Friend did not eall on 
the House to declare the law to be what 
the Court of Exchequer had declared not 
to be the law. He (Sir G. Grey) would 


offer no opposition to the introduction of 


the Bill, but he cherished the hope that 
means might be found to combine persons 
holding different opinions on the subject— 
those who had been formerly hostile to the 
enactment under which the ease had arisen 
as well as those who had supported it—to 


combine all parties in one movement for 


the purpose of securing to the classes to 
whom the Act of 1847 related opportuni- 
ties for instruction, recreation, and the dis- 
charge of their domestie duties. Whether 
that result were attainable remained to be 
seen; but he did not think the object of the 
noble Lord could be attained till he reverted 
to another. principle in the Bill of 1844, 
which it was to be regretted had not found 
its way into the Statute-book, which the 
noble Lord had himself advocated in that 
House, and which consisted in making an 
alteration in the definition of ‘ night,’’ by 
which the range of hours for labour would 


have been reduced. It was a matter for | 


consideration whether that was not the best 
mode of proceeding. Great and impor- 
tant interests were at stake; and by per- 
sonal communication with gentlemen hold- 
ing different opinions on the subject, and 
with the inspectors of factories, he had 
endeavoured to ascertain what was the real 
injury done to the classes whose interests 
were involved in the matter, with the view 
of applying a remedy, which in the spirit 
of the Act of 1847 might be most condu- 
cive to the object they desired to accom- 
plish. The noble Lord alluded to the 
opinion of Mr. Eecles, and adverted to the 
impossibility he conceived to exist of ever 
enforcing penalties for a breach of the 
law under existing circumstances. This 
very case of Messrs. Hopgood, in which 
% magistrate, who had been a strong 
opponent of the Factory Acts, pronounced 
the decision, showed that it was not 
impossible to obtain full justice for per- 





sons overworked. The facts of the case, 
which was tried at the sessions in Black. 
burn, were remarkable. There were no 
less than fifty cases in which penalties 
were sought to be recovered; and the 
amount of penalties imposed on Messrs, 
Hopgood was 701. Speaking of the Act 
of 1847, Mr. Eccles said— 

“Tf, in this instance, the violation of it had 
been a slight one; if it had been only for a fey 
minutes, we should have thought that we were 
dealing hard with Messrs. Hopgood to make them 
accountable for such a slight violation ; or if we 
had any grounds to believe that it took place with. 
out their connivance—without their fully knowing 
of it.” 4 
And he went on to say— 

“ T will not say that in every instance a master 

ean prevent an infraction of the Act, but he 
should take care that there is no material viola. 
tion of it. Icannot help taking this opportunity 
of saying that since the Act came into operation, 
young people have seemed to me to be more 
clean, and healthy, and comfortable than they 
were before. ‘That is my impression, and I, for 
one, shall feel exceedingly sorry to see any mate- 
rial chaiige in it.” 
With respect to the specifie remedy pro 
posed by the noble Lord, he (Sir G. Grey) 
wished to keep himself unfettered. He 
was unwilling to make any propositions till 
the matter had advanced further, and it 
should be seen what were the prospects of 
effecting a settlement without bringing into 
collision those classes whose interests were 
so closely combined. ‘He did not know 
whether the noble Lord had not aeted 
wisely in the course he had taken, and he 
trusted the result would be to bring about 
a satisfactory arrangement. 

Mr. BANKES said, that the right hon. 
Baronet had with his usual candour stated 
tle real views which he entertained on this 
subject. They, however, who acted in con- 
cert with his noble Friend the Member for 
Bath, being anxious for a speedy decision 
upon the point, could not but regret that 
the right hon. Gentleman's mind should 
not be made up, and that the Government 
should not be prepared to give any answer 
to the present application. It was a mat- 
ter that must be decided at no very distant 
time, and he believed that the Govern 
ment, as well as the House generally, 
would feel greatly obliged to his noble 
Friend for taking up the question, siee 
the Government had declined to do 80. It 
was most injurious to the masters, as well 
as the operatives, to allow the question to 
remain in its present state. It appeared 
that the difficulty arose not from the last 
statute of 1847, but from a clause which 
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had been introduced into the Bill of 1844. 
Hehoped, that before they proceeded much 
further into the discussion of this question, 
they would have the advantage of being 
lightened by the former Secretary of 
State for the Home Office as to what the 
ral state of the case was when this Act of 
1844 was passed. The Bill had been in- 
tndueed in 1844 by his noble Friend the 
Member for Bath, who having reason to 
understand that it would be sanctioned by 
the Government, he gave up into their 
lands the conduct of the measure. It was, 
ensequently, a matter of surprise to him 
ty find that when the Bill was passed into 
alaw, it did not contain that which he con- 
sidered the main principle of the measure. 
Although no person would call into ques- 
tion the decision of the Court of Exchequer, 
it should be recollected that it was not pro- 
nounced until after much argument and 
sme degree of doubt on the part of the 
larned Judges. Previous to this decision 
being pronounced, decisions of a very op- 
posite character had been given by judges 
fan inferior tribunal. Consequently it 
night be assumed that the law would bear 
that interpretation which by many was put 
upon it, In consequence of the decision 
pronounced by the superior Judges, his 
nble Friend was compelled to apply to 
that House for a remedy. His noble Friend 
had confined his speech simply to the one 
point, namely, that of proposing to enact 
that that should be the law which was un- 
lerstood to be the law when the Acts of 
l$44 and 1847 were passed. He thought 
that the Bill should be rather an enacting 
than a declaratory Bill; because, if it were 
the latter, it might seem to imply a doubt 
against the decision of the Judges of the 
land. When the Act was under discussion 
in that House, it was viewed in the light of 
ameasure that proposed in its consequences 
toconfine the work of the operatives to ten 
hours only, for this was the only difficulty 
which the opponents to the measure had to 
crapple with. These restrictions upon the 
time during which the operatives were to 
work, commenced as far back as 1833; 
and subsequently they were slowly and 
cautiously increased, according as the ex- 
ferment was found to answer. ‘The first 
measure was one having reference to chil- 
iren only. A measure was subsequently 
utrodueed, which was made applicable to 
ill young persons under 18 years of age. 
he result of these enactments was found 
wo be most advantageous, for, without in- 


jag the manufacturers, they conferred 
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great and acknowledged benefits upon the 
operatives. They found that both the 
moral and physical condition of the opera- 
tives was considerably improved by these 
measures. They found that all the pre- 
dictions made by the opponents to these 
Bills had been falsified, and the hopes of 
those who entertained a favourable view of 
these restrictions had been more than 
realised. In regard to the intentions of 
the Legislature in 1844, it was not in his 
power to speak with confidence, inasmuch 
as the want of practical knowledge to jus- 
tify him in forming a sound opinion as to 
the possible operations of that measure, 
made him hesitate in taking a prominent 
part in favour of this Bill. He did not be- 
come a strong adherent to the principle 
therein propounded until he had given the 
subject much consideration. He felt gene- 
rally satisfied when he had the authority 
of his noble Friend in all such works of 
benevolence; but were it not for the great 
authority of Mr. Fielden upon the subject, 
he never should have been induced to con- 
cur in the votes which he then gave. In 
1844, however, he merely took the humble 
part of giving a silent vote. But when, 
from time to time, he heard such favour- 
able reports of this measure, that no evil 
result whatever had arisen from these re- 
strictions of the working hours—when he 
heard, on the contrary, that great benefits 
were springing up, and great improvements 
were etfected in the physical as well as the 
moral condition of the operatives, he then 
did feel himself fully justified in following 
up more earnestly the course which he had 
before so cautiously taken. At a subse- 
quent period, when his noble Friend was 
not in Parliament, he (Mr. Bankes) came 
forward in his absence to take, as far as 
he could, that part which he knew the 
noble Lord would have taken if he were 
present. Accordingly, in 1847, he did 
take an active part in the passing of 
that measure, and he could positively state 
that it was the feeling upon all sides 
of the House that it was a Ten Hours Bill 
they were about to confirm; because, al- 
though it was true that that enactment did 
not touch adults, they were told by the 
manufacturers on all sides that the effect 
of such a Bill would be to limit the hours 
of all workmen. The idea of relays or 
shifts was never entertained then by any 
person; and from what the right hon. 
Baronet the Home Secretary had said, 
these relays or shifts had been resorted to 
by comparatively few manufacturers. This 
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Bill was then intended to protect those 
who did not resort to that system, which 
they thought would be beneficial to neither 
operatives nor manufacturers; but unless 
such an enactment was passed they might 
be forced to adopt the same system upon 
the principle of self-defence. In the largest 
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manufacturing districts he understood that | 


this practice was altogether unknown, and 
they now desired to restrain those who bad 
adopted it. They had been told that in 
the Bill of 1844 there was, when the Bill 
was first introduced, a clause expressly 


referring to this system of relays, and he | 


believed that the predecessor of the right 
hon. Baronet would not deny that there 
was no intention at that time of sanction- 
ing such a system. This, therefore, was 
not unjustly called an evasion of the Act. 
He did not use the expression in any offen- 
sive way. He did not mean to throw out 


the insinuation that the manufacturers en- | 


tertained any design to evade the law. He 


could not say so, for it appeared by the de- | 


cision of the Judges of the superior courts 
that they had not violated any law. These 
parties, however, would not deny that this 


practice was not supposed to be legal either | 


in 1844 or in 1847; and it was not resort- 
ed to until there was an extraordinary de- 
mand for our fabrics, which of course was 
a circumstance that occasioned much re- 
joicing. The experiment was then made 
as to whether the system could or could 
not be resorted to. If he did not believe 


that the measure now submitted to the | 


House by his noble Friend would prove 
beneficial to the manufacturers as well as 
to the operatives, he should hesitate to 
give it his support. He believed that the 
measure was one that in nowise ran counter 


to the sound principles of political economy, | 


and that it was merely intended to confirm 


a law which had been found to confer the | 


greatest blessings upon all parties concern- 
ed. He was strengthened in that opinion 
by the authority of an hon. Member of great 
talent and distinction, who addressed the 
House upon the subject when the Bill of 
1844 was under discussion. He would 
read from Hansard the opinions of that 


hon. Gentleman, for the purpose of showing | 


the impressions of those who then took 
part in the debate. 
whose name he would withhold until he 
had quoted the observations to which he 
referred, said— 


‘« If we enlarge the various markets for our pro- 
ductions—if we allow a full and fair exchange of 
our commodities for the corn, and sugar, and 
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The hon. Gentleman, | 
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coffee of other countries—this would be the prac. 
tical means of raising the value of our products 
and consequently of raising the value of that Is. 
bour which produces them. So that, indeed, then 
ten hours’ labour might be as good or better thay 
what twelve hours’ labour was now for the pockets 
of the labourer, and might produce as much profit 
to the master.” 


This was the speech of the hon. Member 
for the West Riding of Yorkshire noy, 
who was then the hon. Member for Stock. 
|port. The hon. Gentleman spoke of a Ten 
Hours Bill as being the point in question, 
and he said that if they increased the de. 
mand for their produce, they would be a 
the same time enhancing the price of h. 
bour—that if they allowed corn, and tea, 
and sugar to come into the country, they 
would find that ten hours’ work would be 
as good as the twelve hours which the 
operatives were then obliged to give. He 
(Mr. Bankes) would feel himself justified 
in calling upon that hon. Gentleman when 
he saw him in his place to fulfil those er. 
pectations which he held out in 1844. The 
hon. Member said, that when the demands 
which he then made were fulfilled, he, on 
his part, would admit that the advantages 
which would accrue would be such as had 
been stated. The question now for their 
consideration was, whether they could 
safely give the ten hours asked in favour 
of the operatives. Let those who were op- 
| posed to this demand now state, from their 
experience and practical knowledge, what 
mischiefs and difficulties had ever arisen 
from the experiment that they had already 
tried. He did not believe that they could 
do so. He had seen manufacturers and 
labourers from different parts of the king- 
_dom upon this subject, and he declared he 
had not the slightest doubt but that those 
alterations in the law had worked most 
‘ beneficially up to this time, and had given 
the greatest satisfaction to the people. 
| Mr. M. GIBSON said, the hon. Gentle 
| man had stated in more direct terms than 
| those used by the noble Lord the Member 
for Bath, what was the real object of the 
| Ten Hours Bill. He told them plainly and 
| distinctly that one object of that Bill was 
to limit adult male labour. 

Mr. BANKES said, he had only ad- 
| mitted that to be a necessary consequence. 

Mr. M. GIBSON said, the hon. Gentle 
man had stated that such was the intention 
| of those who passed it. 

Mr. BANKES said, the right hon. Gen- 
| tleman misrepresented his meaning. 0° 
| had not spoken of the intention, but of the 
| necessary consequence. 
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Mx. M. GIBSON had certainly under- | that they had, for the most part, earnestly 
ood the hon. Gentleman to say that the | desired to carry out honestly the intentions 
jmitation of the hours of adult labour had | of the Legislature. They might have 
een the object, but he submitted to the | denied that it was good policy to interfere 
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hon, Gentleman’s explanation. He must, 
hovever, say, that if that were the object, 


the best course would be to include male | 


sults in so many words in the Bill. His 
ibject in rising, however, was to guard 
aginst the supposition that by consenting 
tothe introduction of this Bill, he sanctioned 


the plan shadowed forth by the noble Lord | 


the Member for Bath. He used the words 
“shadowed forth,’’ because the noble Lord 
iad not explained in a definite and clear 
namer the precise nature of the scheme 
vhich he proposed. So far as he under- 
stood the noble Lord’s plan, it did not seem 
tohim likely to obtain the sanction of the 
House. He admitted that in its present 
sate the law required some alteration. He 
believed that the whole difficulty arose 
fom the cireumstance that the clauses of 
sTwelve Hours Bill were imported with- 
out due consideration into a Ten Hours 
Bil. Parliament, in fact, did little 
more than substitute ‘‘ ten ’’ for ‘‘ twelve,”’ 
thus evincing, as usual, what he must 
be permitted to describe as the little 
consideration with which that House 
bad dealt with great and important inter- 
ats, He did not know precisely whether 
the Twelve Hours Bill prohibited relays 
aud shifts or not; some thought that it 


|at all; they might have doubted whether 
| the Legislature consulted the best interests 
, of the country in enacting such a measure 
as the Ten Hours Bill; but he could not 
admit that when that measure had been 
placed on the Statute-book they had 
systematically endeavoured to evade it. 
They had merely used those powers, and 
availed themselves of those rights, which 
the Legislature had in the enactment placed 
at their disposal. He must say that he 
thought the noble Lord had allowed his 
feelings to lead him into no little exagger- 
ation in reference to the effects of the 
factory legislation. In speaking of the 
condition of the labouring classes, he took 
credit for the improvement, as if it were 
entirely owing to this imperfect factory 
legislation, not saying one word about those 
important changes in our commercial system 
which had recently taken place, though he 
(Mr. M. Gibson) believed that those bene- 
ficial alterations contributed far more to the 
improvement of the physical condition of 
the great mass of those who were employed 
in factories than any of the regulations 
which had been imposed on factory labour. 
He thought it only fair to make that re- 
mark; and he must add that the improve- 
| ment referred to was observable in the case 





did, and such, he admitted, might have | of other trades and occupations, besides those 
wen the intention of its framers. But, in| which were included in the Factory Bill of 
truth, the effect of the clauses of the| 1847. He repeated that he thought the 
Twelve Hours Bill was never thoroughly | noble Lord’s feelings had carried him away, 
tested until there arose a necessity or desire | and had led him to make too highly coloured 
tohave recourse to the relay system under | a statement with regard to the effects of 
the Ten Hours Bill; and when the Ten| the Factory Bill. With respect to the case 
Hours Bill came to be worked with the| mentioned by the noble Lord, that of a 
clauses imported into it from the Twelve! bishop in the north, the bishop in Dundee, 
Hours Bill, it was found that the probable |he believed, who had observed such a 
intentions of the framers of the last mea-| marked improvement since the reduction of 
sure were not carried out, and the courts} the hours of labour-— [Lord Asutey: I 
had decided that the relay system was not! said no such thing.] He had understood 
prevented. He never thought the clauses | the noble Lord to state, on the authority 
of the Twelve Hours would work with a of the bishop, that the congregations had 
Ten Hours Bill. On the framers of the | increased, and that a greater desire had 
measure, who had undertaken to regulate! been manifested for spiritual instruction. 
employment in factories, must rest the | [Lord Asutey: I said not a word about it. 

blame of the difficulties which had arisen. | With all deference for the noble Lord, he 
They supplied the law, and were responsible | must say that such representations ought 
forit. The manufacturers and millowners | not to weigh with that House. If the 
vere not justly chargeable with having | twelve hours’ system had produced the de- 
wught to evade the law. Much as they | grading and demoralising effects which the 
might have objected on principle to legisla- | noble Lord had described, in was incon- 
le interference with the hours of labour, | ceivable that the imperfect and partial 
he believed he might declare with truth | adoption of the ten hours’ system—for such 
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the noble Lord himself admitted it to have 
been—should, in the course of a year and 
a half, have turned all these great sinners 
into comparative saints, and wrought such 
an enormous change in the feclings and 
habits of the people employed in factories 
in so short a period of time. He thought 
the noble Lord’s speech was on the whole 
marked by what might be called a socialist 
and sentimental tone. It was not a speech 
suited to the character of that assembly— 
which was a business and practical assem- 
bly, alive, of course, to whatever bore on 
the physical and moral welfare of the bulk 
of the population, but not to be addressed 
in those sentimental and impassioned ap- 
peals, and with a tissue of representations 
which, he was certain, the noble Lord him- 
self would, on calmer reflection, feel to 
have been exaggerated. Not having the 
details of the noble Lord’s measure before 
him, without saying that the law ought 
to remain as it stood at present, he should 
reserve to himself the right of offering any 
opposition which might seem to him desir- 
able on the second reading. 

Mr. O'CONNOR wondered how the 
right hon. Gentleman who had just sat 
down could reconcile his speech with the 
Motion of which he had given notice for 
next Thursday, as to the best means of in- 
structing the working classes of this coun- 
try. When the right hon. Gentleman the 
Home Secretary spoke of being afraid of 
creating ‘‘an antagonism,’’ it was pretty 
evident that the antagonism the right hon. 
Gentleman was afraid of was losing the 
support of the hon. Gentlemen who sat be- 
hind him, who lived upon the labour of the 
poor and unprotected factory infants. The 
right hon. Member for Manchester had 
charged the noble Lord the Member for 
Bath with making a lax speech; but the 
right hon. Member must have discovered 
that he himself was standing on a weak 
crutch in that respect, after the very limp- 
ing and incoherent speech he had made. 
All that he (Mr. O’Connor) asked was, 
that the House should put its own con- 
struction on the Act in question, and so 
promote the amelioration of the people. 
When they talked of the ignorance of the 
working classes, they must surely be aware 
that it was caused by the tyranny of the 
manufacturers. He denied that it was in- 
tended by this Bill to limit adult labour to 
ten hours a day. There was nothing of 
the kind in the noble Lord’s Bill; but he 
(Mr. O’Connor) contended that it was only 
right and just that this should be done. 


sCOMMONS} 
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The manufacturers had taunted the landed 
proprietors with harshness and indifference 
towards the agricultural labourers, by 
they were never called upon to work more 
than eleven hours a day; but in the many. 
facturing districts the workmen were often 
engaged sixteen hours a day, and they a 
other times were employed only three days 
in a week, and had to pay the same ren 
for their holdings as if they had six days’ 
work. A labourer in the manufacturing 
districts was worn out as much at the age 
of twenty-eight as an agricultural labourer 
was in Dorsetshire at fifty-three. They 
stood in the same relative situation towards 
each other as a race horse and an agricul. 
tural horse did; the former was worn out 
at five years of age, while the latter lasted 
twenty years. If the manufacturers had 
a spark of humanity, they would not allow 
the persons labouring for them to remain 
in their present condition. Was it not the 
common case now, that a mother, on hear. 
ing the factory bell, was obliged to take 
her child from her breast and throw it toa 
stranger to take care of, while she rushed 
off to her labour in the factory to get a bit 
of bread? The representatives of the 
manufacturing districts knew that the Go- 
vernment were dependent on them when 
they were in a fix, so that their power was 
very great in that House; but still when 
they went down to the manufacturing dis- 
tricts, what apologies would they make to 
the great bulk of the inhabitants for the 
votes they would give on this subject? He 
was sure no one would be against the mea- 
sure of the noble Lord who would not be 
branded hereafter as an enemy to his fel. 
low-creatures. People talked about the 
condition of the agricultural labourers, and 
of the way in which they were treated by 
their employers! Why, let them look at 
a Dorsetshire labourer, and compare him 
with a manufacturing operative from Lan- 
eashire or Yorkshire; the one was as de- 
crepit, old, and worn out at twenty-eight 
as the other was at fifty-three. Let them 
see this, and compare the factory children 
with the healthy, stalwart little fellows in the 
agricultural districts—and he asked whe- 
ther they must not admit that the factory 
system of this country was an abomination, 
and reflected dishonour and disgrace upoa 
the legislation of this country? There was 
a man who had done more than any other 
person in this country for the operative 
classes, and whom the noble Lord the Prime 
Minister had had the audacity and imper 
tinence—[ Cries of “Chair!” and “Order! 
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—he repeated it, for it was no more auda- 
cious for him (Mr. O’Connor) to do so than 
fr the noble Lord to have charged the 


hilanthropist to whom he alluded—Mr. | 


Richard Oastler—with all but treason and 


rebellion, on account of his unexampled | 


dorts on behalf of the labouring classes. 
If there were to be any investigation of 
his matter, that gentleman could give 
the House a true and fair account of the 
fetory children. If he were asked to 
lace his hand upon the men who lived ex- 


dusively upon the sinews, marrow, bones, | 
the noble Lord must be introduced. 


and blood of women and children, if he 
could group them all in one lump, he would 


put his hand upon the master manufac- | 


turersof this country. He would only add, 


inconclusion, if there were ever a body of | 
tyrants which existed in any country, it | 


yas the manufacturers of England. 

Sr R. H. INGLIS said, the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Manchester had 
aeeused his noble Friend who had brought 
forward this measure of yielding too much 
tohisenthusiastic zeal. In the first place, 
he (Sir R. Inglis) believed that nothing 
good had ever been effected in this world 
eeept by those whom many of their co- 
temporaries had called enthusiasts. That 
great work, the Reformation, by Luther 
and his compeers, was called an act of 
enthusiasm, and so it had ever been with 
any great work, and it was to the eredit of 
the noble Lord that his exertions had been 
0 designated by the right hon. Member 
for Manchester. The speech of his noble 
Friend was, however, as little open to the 
charge as any he had ever heard, as it was 
aspeech filled with facts. 


fity-nine night schools had been opened 
in Leeds for the young persons engaged in 
theday-time in the factories? Was this 
a instance of the imaginative feeling of 
his noble Friend? Was it also a piece of 
Imagination to refer to the fact, that since 
that time there had been such an inerease 
in the amount of deposits in the savings 
banks? The right hon. Gentleman might 
say it was not post hoc, ergo propter hoc in 
tus case; but if he urged that those im- 
provements were not to be attributed to 
the operation of the Factory Act, it was 
for the right hon. Gentleman to assien 
another cause. He (Sir R. Inglis) would 
isk whether, if wheat had been at 80s. the 
quarter, it would have altered the fact as 
to the situation of these schools? It was 


{Marcu 14} 


Was it enthu- | 
siasm to state as a fact that, since the in- | 
troduction of the measure three years since, 
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lation might not have resulted from the Ten 
Hours Bill; at any rate, the people had 


' done in the course of the last two years and 


a half what they had not done before; and 
he contended that a great deal at all events 
of the observable improvement in the la- 
bouring classes depended not upon the 


| cheapness of articles and the free-trade ten- 


ets of the Manchester school, but on the use 
whieh they had made of the leisure secured 
to them. They were all agreed happily 
upon this one point, that the state of the 
law was uncertain, and that the measure of 
[An 
Hon. MemBer: The law is not at all 
uncertain.] He retracted the expression 
as to the uncertainty of the law; but he 
would maintain that there never was a de- 
cision of a court of law, however well- 


| founded it might be as to the mere verbal 


construction of the statute, which had 
been more unexpected, or which was more 
contrary to the intentions of the framers 
of the Act. Under these cireumstances— 
having endeayoured to state to the House 
that his noble Friend, eminent, as he was, 
and had always been, for his untiring en- 
ergy and zeal, and for the devotion of his 
great and high talents to high and holy 
purposes—had never condescended to use 
for the accomplishment of his objects any- 
thing but a direct appeal to stern facts— 
having so far defended his noble Friend, he 
would not further trespass on the time of 
the House except to express a hope that 


|the hon. Member for Manchester, who he 


saw was about to address the House, would 
imitate the enthusiasm for good which had 
distinguished his noble Friend throughout 
the whole course of his life. 

Mr. BRIGHT said, that all must admit 
that the Bill proposed to be brought in was 
intended to settle what was in some de- 
gree an unsatisfactory state of the law. 
He had not risen for the purpose of enter- 
ing into the main question, but rather to 
express an opinion, which he was anxious 
to do at that early stage of the discussion, 
on a point which he thought of quite as 
much importance as the question of the 
particular words to be introduced into the 
Bill, or the exact time during which facto- 
ries were to be permitted to work. He 
was, as the House knew, connected in 
business with concerns which came under 
the operation of the Factory Act; and of 
one thing he was most thoroughly con- 
vinced, namely, that for the beneficial 
working of any factory legislation, it was 


‘uggested that those subjects for congratu- of the first importance that it should pass 
| 
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that House and become law, with a fair 
amount of concurrence on the part of the 
employers as well as of the employed. 
One of the great faults of the Ten Hours 
Bill was that it had not had that concur- 
rence on the part of the employing class; 
and, without entering into any discussion 
as to the hours, he would merely state that 
from his own experience and observation, 
he could assure the House that the work- 
ing classes did not gain as much by the 
concession of half an hour, or even of an 
hour, in the time of working, as they 
would gain by the operation of a law which 
was received by the employers as a fair 
law, and which the employers generally 
were willing to carry out in a fair spirit. 
He had known many eases himself, and, 
if he were at liberty to state details, he 
could convince the House that there were 
many cases in which the working people in 
many concerns had been placed under dis- 
advantages which they would not otherwise 
have suffered if this law had not been ecar- 
ried to that extreme length which created 
hostile feelings on the part of the capital- 
ist classes, and induced them to abstain 
(and there were cases in which they did 
abstain) from entering into a system of 
co-operation with the working people. 
which would be beneficial to them, and 
which would have taken place if the es- 
trangement which had arisen out of the 
law had not existed. Ife was not about to 
say a word about the Ten Hours Bill; but 
he merely made an appeal to the noble 
Lord the Member for Bath, who knew full 
well the importance of this suggestion. 
The noble Lord was not bound down to 
the doctrine which had been inculcated by 
the Ten Hours Bill, and was not indis- 
posed to take a course which might bring 
about a settlement of this question differ- 
ent from that which was contained in the 
Bill which was laid before them that night. 
He (Mr. Bright) had been led to believe 
that not a small pertion of the working 
classes, and a very large portion of the 
employing classes, were willing to approach 
the question with a more moderate dispo- 
sition than that which they formerly euter- 
tained; and if Gentlemen opposite were 
sincerely anxious that the working people 
should receive the greatest amount of good 
out of such legislation, they should endea- 
vour, in some degree, to meet the views of 
those large employers of labour, without 
whose co-operation and concurrence it was 
quite impossible that this question could be 
finally and satisfactorily settled. He should 


{COMMONS} 
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not now make any reply to the coarse 
vituperation of the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Nottingham. That hon. Gen. 
tleman had tried his hand at bettering the 
condition of the factory labourers, and had 
invited them from the districts where they 
were well employed and well paid, and had 
allured them on to his lands, and then had 
left them in a quagmire of misery and de- 
spair. And when the hon. Gentleman re. 
turned to those operatives the contribu. 
tions which he had induced them to lay 
out in his most foolish scheme, then he 
would have more reason to stand on the 
floor of that House to advocate the cause 
of those who worked in the factories, He 
(Mr. Bright) would only state that the 
cause which he advocated with regard to 
this question, and those who advocated it, 
could receive no injury whatever from any 
calumnies that might come from the hon, 
Member. The hon. Baronet the Member 
for the University of Oxford, as might be 
expected, had spoken in a very different 
spirit. He joined the hon. Baronet in 
thinking that the term enthusiast had been 
often applied to some who were engaged 
in noble and generous pursuits; but yet it 
did not follow from that that all those who 
were enthusiasts were engaged in noble 
pursuits. The noble Lord made a speech 
in which he pictured the condition of the 
manufacturing districts. He (Mr. Bright) 
admitted that the necessary consequence 
of reducing the hours of labour in the 
manufacturing districts was, that beneficial 
results in some directions would follow. 
The noble Lord made speeches some years 
ago of a very different complexion. At 
that time he spoke as if he were the hired 
advocate—when he used the words “hired 
advocate’ he hoped that the noble Lord 
would not misunderstand him—he meant 
to say that he appeared as if he were the 
pledged advocate of those who were ant 
ous to paint, in the blackest colours, the 
condition of the manufacturing districts. 
But on the present occasion he had spoken 
as if he were engaged on the other side, 
and as if his object was to paint an entire 
ly different picture. The noble Lord at- 
tributed the whole of the improvement 
which had taken place to the passing of 
the Ten Hours Bill of 1847. If so, tt 
was surely a most extraordinary fact, that 
under the operation of the Twelve Hours 
Bill the demoralisation and degradation of 
the operatives should have reached such an 
extreme point that it was necessary or 
Parliament to interfere, and that the m> 
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nent the Ten Hours Bill came into opera- 
tim in May, 1848— [Lord Asuuey: 
The Eleven Hours Bill was in operation in 
1847.] Yes; but the noble Lord must be 
aware that during 1847 the factories in 
lancashire were not employed more than 
eight hours a day, owing to the failure of 
the cotton crop. The Ten Hours Bill, as 
he had said, did not come into operation 
util the month of May, 1848; and surely 
it was enthusiasm, after all, to suppose 
that that demoralised and degraded people, 
the moment the Ten Hours Bill passed, 


should be full of anxiety for schools, and | 
books, and savings banks, and all sorts | 


of improvements. The noble Lord had 


proved a great deal too much. Let} 
him look back to the year 1841, when | 


the right hon. Baronet the Member for 
Tamworth came into office. 


tress, and hon. Gentlemen opposite refused 
almost to credit the heartrending details 
of the sufferings of the people. After the 


god harvest of 1842, some improvement | 


vas visible; and in 1843, 1844, and 1845, 
a great change took place, and it was ob- 


{Marcn 14} 


The manv- | 
facturing districts were then in deep dis- | 
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| worked more than twelve hours. He should 
be sorry that a practice should arise from 
any cause whatever which would compel 
men to work more than twelve or thirteen 
hours per day. He did not wish to speak 
further on the subject of the Bill, but he 
asked the House to come to the consider- 
ation of the subject in a spirit different 
from that which actuated them in their 
discussion of the question in 1847. Let 
them not see that hostility exhibited by 
Gentlemen on the other side of the House 
‘against the manufacturers on his (Mr. 
Bright’s) side of the House. It was his 
opinion that there could not be a final and 
satisfactory conclusion arrived at unless 
there was a fair amount of agreement be- 
tween the capitalists who paid the wages 
and the labourers who found the labour. 
He would now ask the noble Lord the 
Member for Bath whether, with the influ- 
| ence which he possessed out of doors, re- 
| presenting as he did a large number of 
| persons on this question, not a few of 
whom were willing to take a fair and a 
| broad view of the question, it would not be 
| possible to come to some arrangement 


srvable that the chape!s and the schools |} which would meet with the concurrence of 
were much better attended. That improve- | the rational of all parties? The hon. Gen- 


nent arose from causes which could not be | tleman concluded by observing that it was 
traced to any Factory Act; and whether | for the purpose of bringing about this feel- 
the Act of 1847 had passed or not, and!ing and this mode of settlement that he 
other changes had taken place which did | made this appeal to the noble Lord and to 


| 


take place, the improved condition of the | 
people would have been hardly distinguish- | 
able from that which existed at the pre- | 
ent moment. He thought that a propo- 
‘ition on the question introduced by the 
noble Lord should have come before the 
House in some shape or other, and for this 
reason, that under the present system the 


the House. 

Mr. AGLIONBY said, if a stranger to 
that House had been present on that oe- 
easion, he must be surprised, when there 
was no objection to the introduction of the 
Bill, that the debate should not have ended 
with the speech of the noble Lord who 
brought forward the question, and with 


the observations of the right hon. the See- 
inasmuch as the margin of from half-past| retary for the Home Department. As 
fre o'clock, A.m., to half-past eight o’clock, | there was very important business on the 
2M, showed that a man may be induced, ! Paper, he would not trouble the House 
ifnot foreed, to work more than twelye—| with more than a very few remarks. The 
aye, more than thirteen hours per day.| right hon. Member for Manchester said 
Under the restrictions which had been | this question should be treated as a matter 
fixed on labour, the employers were dis- of business, and not as a mere question of 
posed, perhaps, to go a little further than| humanity. In this opinion he (Mr. Ag- 
they were inclined before this legislation | lionby) perfectly agreed. He also agreed 
had taken place. Mills had been worked | with the hon. Member who spoke last, in 
under the system of relays, and the men| professing a hope there would be some de- 
vere worked the whole of the time while | gree of harmony and good feeling prevail- 
the mills were at work. The condition of | ing in carrying out this measure respecting 
these men was, therefore, worse than it| the factory system; but he could not agree 
vas before this Act was passed, when they | with him in his appeal to the noble Lord 
vere never asked to work more than twelve | to abandon the limit of time for labour 
ours. Under these severe restrictions which he had proposed in his Bill. The 
relays were introduced, and adults were | hon. Member intimated that the manufac- 


adult men had some ground of complaint, 
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turers were prepared for a compromise, if 
instead of ten hours the noble Lord substi- 
tuted eleven hours, eleven and a half hours, 
or twelve hours, but he did not distinctly 
say which. If this was persisted in, he 
(Mr. Aglionby) had no hesitation in saying 
that all attempts would fail to promote 
that feeling of harmony which the hon. 
Member wished to carry out. It was not 
in human nature, when they had been 
struggling for years to attain this great 
end, and for which purpose the noble Lord 
had been the honest, able, and generous 
advocate, that these persons shall agree, 
in consequence of a mistake of the Legis- 
lature, to have an advantage taken of 
them, and that they should consent, from 
a mere quibble of the law, to the getting 
rid of that which they had obtained with 
so much exertion. He believed a most 
bitter feeling would arise if any such at- 
tempt was made, and he warned the hon. 
Member for Manchester that he could not 
expect to be successful. From inquiries 
made of many persons of practical experi- 
ence, he could say the operation of the last 
Factory Act had been most successful and 
beneficial as regarded all the Jabouring 
classes who were affected by it. It was 
the duty of the House of Commons at once 
to say that it would not allow an error in 
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their legislation to be taken advantage of | 


in the way suggested. He did not charge 


the millowners with evading the law, for } 


a legal construction had been put upon it 
by the proper tribunal, and, therefore, 
they were justified in carrying it out. 
Lorp J. MANNERS thought it right, 
after the speeches of the hon. Member for 
Manchester, and the right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary of State fur the Home Depart- 
ment, to express his own determination, 
and the determination of those who had sup- 
ported the Ten Hours Act, not to accept 
any compromise on this question. He an- 
nounced this intention without the least 
heat of temper, or the least desire to ere- 
ate that estrangement between the em- 
ployers and the employed to which the 
hon. Member for Manchester had alluded. 
It was his object, in avowing that deter- 
mination, to prevent this estrangement, 
and, therefore, he thought it best to assert 
at once that the working people of York- 
shire and Laneashire—of Seotland, and of 
the north of Ireland—having obtained, 


after a struggle of thirty-three years, that | 


which they justly called the Magna Charta 
of the people, would not abate one tittle of 
their claim, in the enforcement of which 
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they would be backed by those in th 
House who felt its justice. He did not 
intend to enter into the controversy which 
had sprung up between the hon. Member 
for Nottingham and the hon. Member fy 
Manchester; but he could not permit the 
observations of the latter hon. Member, x 
far as they concerned the noble Lord who 
had introduced the subject, to go forth up. 
noticed, The hon. Member had alleged 
that the noble Lord had suffered his ep. 
thusiasm to carry him away, and to attr. 
bute to the Bill of 1847 the benefits which 
were attributable to the course of com. 
mercial policy pursued by the House. The 
noble Lord had come to no such cone. 
sion. His conclusions were drawn from 
the testimony of those who had furnished 
him with the statistical information on 
which he had grounded his statement. It 
might be that the inspectors of factories, 
the secretaries of savings banks, and the 
hardworking clergy, were sentimental en- 
thusiasts; but these were the gentlemen 
whose character and veracity were not im- 
pugned, who had furnished that statistical 





information on which the noble Lord re- 
lied, and whose conclusions the noble Lord 
| had quoted. The hon. Member for Man- 
chester considered that the evils resulting 
from the shift and relay system, arose from 
a want of consideration of the question on 
the part of the House. ‘* Want of con 
sideration! ’’ when the question had been 
debated in that House, and by the coun- 
try, for a period of thirty-three years. 
‘* Want of consideration ! ’’ when it was 
admitted by the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department that the flaw in the 
Act of 1847 arose not from a want, but 
from a surplusage, of consideration, and 
that it was on the Bill being withdrawn, 
and another substituted, the error crept 
in. They were all agreed that some mea 
sure was necessary, and he would defer the 
observations he was anxious to wake until 
some real opposition were shown to the 
Bill. Hon. Members on his side of the 
House would then have an opportunity of 
vindicating the course which the Legisl- 
ture had pursued, and of showing thst 
when Her Majesty accepted the affecting 
testimonial of a grateful and a loyal per 
ple, She accepted it from a people fully 
sensible of the benefits which the Leg 
lature had secured to them, and resolutely 
determined to maintain them. , 
Mn. W. J. FOX perfectly agreed with 
the hon. Member for Manchester, that 8 





satisfactory settlement of this question 
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must have the concurrence of the employer | 
and the employed ; but not only was there | 
ihe difficulty that arose from the determin- | 
a pursuit of a certain object, against any | 
eampromise which should affect the ten 

jours, there was also this difficulty, that | 
10 plan was sO likely to meet the views | 
of all parties, as a realisation of the 
gheme which had been believed to exist, | 
rhich certainly did exist in the generally | 
ynderstood intentions of «the Legislature, | 
snd which had the concurrence of so large | 
s proportion of those by whom the opera- 

ties were employed. He thought that | 
those who resorted to the shift system 
vere an exception to the rule. The in-| 
gectors had taken the opinions of masters 
and operatives on the different suggestions 
thich had been made. Mr. Inspector | 
Homer had taken the opinions of upwards | 
of fifty masters. He found that twenty of | 
them preferred ten hours, twenty-two pre- 
fred eleven hours, and fifteen preferred 
twelve hours. The same inspector had 
tiken the opinions of men and women em- | 
sloyed in the factories. The total number | 
ensulted was 1,153; the number of men 
ws651. Of these 651 male operatives, 


i] were for the ten hours system, 96 for 
the eleven hours, and 114 for the twelve 


hours. Of 502 women, 272-were for ten 
hours, 51 for eleven hours, and 179 for 
twelve hours. So that the greater num- | 
ter of males and females, if they were to | 
se the benefits of the ten-hour system, 
een preferred twelve to eleven hours. 
He also coincided in the opinion of the 
hon. Member for Manchester as to the 
cause of the present state of things in 
the manufacturing districts. He did not 
regard the ten hours as the cause of 
the present prosperity ; he ascribed it to 
those measures which had made food 
more cheap and more abundant; but he 
vould remind the hon. Member at the 
ame time that the change would not have 
produced the result which had been de- 
wribed, had it not been accompanied 
by the other, and that no cheapness of 
food could alone have given to the opera- 
tives the improvements of education and 
character, of which they had not been 
wegleetful. He trusted that the noble 
lord who had introduced this discussion 
vould adhere most strictly to his terms of 
wt deviating one hair’s breadth from what 
ial been understood to be the design of 
the enactment of the law as it now existed. 
here was some suggestion of relays, as 


listinguished from shifts. He could not | 
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|than freedom of coercion.” 
| which had resulted from this Bill, he was 
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understand how that plan would operate. 
He understood the distinction of relays 
from shifts to be that relays having filled 
the hours of continuous labour, were dis- 
missed, and gave the labour to others. 
The employment on the shift system was 
to make a small number of persons work 
longer, by employing them in gangs and 
parties ; but if you introduced two sets at 
different times of beginning and leaving, 
it was obvious that the millowner would 
gain nothing, and must have fewer hands 
He thought, then, that it was as well to 
leave the Bill in its present integrity. As 
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|to the purpose, which was most distinctly 


declared by a late Member of the House 


| who introduced the Bill on the last ocea- 
| sion, the opening sentence of his speech 


was that he meant to restrict women and 
young persons to twelve hours a day; and 
within that time to have their meals. 
The parties most deeply affected were 


‘the women and young persons, who, in 
| their dependent condition, were sometimes 


the objects of harsh treatment, not only 
by their masters, but also in their own 
Instances had been known 
in which men had sent their wives and 
children to the factory, and had betaken 
themselves to the beer shop. It was an 
evil against which this Bill provided, and 
it had been well said, that in eases of 
children, and in many cases of women, 
‘freedom of contract meant nothing more 
The benefits 


glad to find, were so numerous as to endear 
the measure to the mass of the people. 
Having tasted of these benefits, they would 
surely not be induced easily to relinquish 
them, and he trusted that the law being 
distinctly declared, there would be a more 
general concurrence than existed in the 
minds of the masters, and a close of that 
agitation, the continuance of which was to 
be ever deprecated; an agitation which 
was much worse than a political struggle, 
because it struck deeper into the social 
system, and inflicted more serious wounds 
on the interests of society. 

Lorp R. GROSVENOR said, it had 
been propounded that those who had de- 
tected the evil now denounced—and sought 
to apply a remedy—were Communists and 
Socialists. This was a somewhat porten- 
tous accusation, particularly at a time 
when Communism and Socialism seemed 
rife and near at hand—paries cum proxi- 
mus ardet. But right hon. and hon. Gen- 
tlemen need not be alarmed. It was pre- 
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cisely those who, in the following of his | 
noble Friend the Member for Bath aided | 
the work which in this direction he had so 
long and so ably pursued, that were pre- 
venting Socialism and Communism from 
raising their heads in this country. As to 
the question whether the present state of 
things in the manufacturing districts had 
been produced by the Ten Hours Act, or 
by the recent legislation on other matters, 
at all events the operatives seemed to as- 
sign the improvement to the former cause. 
He regretted the fatal hesitation that had 
manifested itself in the speech of his right 
hon. Friend the Home Secretary, and 
could not understand what sort of compro- 
mise it was he could possibly invent with 
any idea of a good result. 

Sm J. GRAHAM felt that he should 
fail in the respect due to the House if, 
after the appeal which had been made to | 
him, he omitted to offer a few observations. | 
As he understood, there was no opposition 
to the introduction of the Bill; and he was 
disposed to approach the question in the 
most dispassionate temper, and to give it 
his most deliberate consideration. His 
noble Friend the Member for Bath must | 
excuse him if he said that he thought his 


noble Friend had himself provoked a dis- | 
cussion of a hostile character, when, before | 
ascertaining whether or not there was to | 


be any opposition to the Bill, he went 
through all the arguments which were used | 
against the Ten Hours Bill three or four 
years ago, and proceeded to attempt to 
refute him with considerable eagerness | 
and with some asperity. He had also | 
been somewhat astonished at the speech | 
of the hon. Gentleman who seconded | 
the Motion, which seemed to hold out a| 
threat that if the House came to a de- 
cision adverse to the wishes and expec- | 
tations of the operatives, those opera-| 
tives, who had, under the most trying cir- | 
cumstances, hitherto conducted themselves 
in a manner above all praise, would depart 
from the admirable course of conduct they 
had pursued, and would refuse to submit 
quietly to the decision of the House. The 
result of some political experience had long 
since warned him of the evil of dealing in 
prophecies as to the future, and he had 
accordingly religiously abstained from ad- | 
dressing anything of the sort to the House. 
He was now really beginning to be afraid, 
also, of making any assertions even with 
respect to the past; because, had he ad- 
dressed the House before his right hon. | 
Friend opposite addressed it, it had been | 
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his intention to have given his evidence 
as a witness, of what occurred when he 
brought the Factory Bill before the House 
in 1844; and he should have stated, yp. 
equivocally and distinctly, that his object 
in framing the measure, as introduced, was 
to prohibit absolutely and peremptorily the 
shift and relay system in any form what. 
ever; and he should have said that such 
had been his invariable intention. He 
would state to the House, as far ag his 
recollection served, what occurred on the 
oceasion. He could not say that at apy 
time, following the bent of his own reason. 
ing on the subject, he was friendly to re. 
strictions interfering with the rights of 
capital on the one hand, and of labour on 


| the other; but finding, from the represen- 


tations of Mr. Horner and the other fae. 
tory inspectors, that the Twelve Hours 
Act, on account of the introduction of 
the system of shifts and relays, worked 
unequally and therefore unjustly, and that 
its salutary provisions were nugatory be. 
cause easily evaded, he maturely con. 
sidered the representations impressed up- 
on him as to the necessity of a direct 
Act putting an end to the shift and relay 
system, and, reluctantly consenting to 
the measure, directed Mr. Horner to have 
a clause framed giving effect to the views 
which the inspectors entertained. Up to 


| this point his recollection was distinet, and 


further, that such a clause was accordingly 
embodied in the Bill laid before the House. 
Certainly, until he heard the right hon. 
Gentleman’s statement he was not aware 
that the shape which the clause bore in 
the first draught of the Bill had been ma- 
terially altered in the second; but, as the 
right hon. Gentleman stated, a most im- 


| portant change had taken place, and hav- 


ing had no opportunity of communicating 
with any of the inspectors, he could not 
now state what were the circumstances 
which led to that important change. It 
was possible that he might have had in- 
terviews with master manufacturers, who 
might have remonstrated against the stnn- 
gency of the clause, and that he might 
have consented to a modification; but his 
intentions had certainly remained unchang- 
ed. He had, however, had no opportunity 
of refreshing his recollection on the subject, 


| but before the question again came before 


the House he would ascertain what the facts 
really were. He considered it most desirable 
that before the discussion proceeded fur- 
ther, and before hon. Gentlemen pledg 
themselves as to the course they intend 
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to take, they should see the measure of 
hisnoble Friend. He must say, that he 
thought, from the arguments of the noble 
Lord, that his Bill would be one of a very 


stringent description; for he understood | 
his noble Friend’s arguments to go the | 
full length of requiring that by Act of Par- | 
liament the machinery should be prohibited | 
fom running for more than ten hours a | 


day. That, he really believed, was the 
object desired by the operatives them- 
slves, and was also the object which his 
noble Friend —if he could accomplish it— 
would consider most desirable for the so- 
cial and moral welfare of the working 
classes engaged in manufactures. The 
noble Lord appeared to suppose, judging 
fom his arguments, that the manufac- 
turers had nothing to apprehend from such 
a measure. He (Sir J. Graham) did not 


wish to revive the old and angry discus- 


sions upon this point. It had been his 
nisfortune to have taken much part in 


those discussions; they had brought him | 


into collision with noble and hon. Friends 


vhom he highly esteemed; but, from a, 
sense of public duty, yielding to his rea- | 


son, he had done violence to his feelings on 
this subject. Ile must say, that his rea- 
sons remained unchanged, and his feelings 
towards the working classes were un- 
altered—they were kind and warm as they 
ever had been; but he must assure the 
House that deliberation upon this subject, 
ushaken even by the experience of the 
last three years, led him to believe that if 
this experiment was carried out in all its 
consequences, and with its full stringency, 
the time would come when the working 
classes themselves would be convinced 
that the enactment was not conducive to 
their welfare; and he was satisfied that, 
in the end, it would also prove inconsistent 
with the prosperity of the manufacturing 
interests of this country. That was his 
deliberate conviction; but, at the same 
time, he looked upon this as a question of 
honour on the part of the Legislature. He 
had stated, he believed, that the original 
enactment of 1844 was intended to put an 
end to the shift and relay system. He 


agreed with the right hon. Member for | 


Manchester that improvidently and hastily 


the provisions adapted to the Twelve, 
with much favour, he would remind the 


lows Bill were carried over to the Ten 
Hours Bill, working very different conse- 
quences; but he believed the working 
classes did understand that they were to 
ave the full benefit of the arrangement 
with respect to the shift system. 
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| were, on the other hand, circumstances 
‘which must not be forgotten or overlooked 
by the House. The factory inspectors, 
‘whose duty it was to carry the Act into 
operation, came to very opposite conclu- 
sions among themselves as to the inten- 
tion and legal effect of the clause. One 
of those inspectors, now no more, Mr. 
James Stuart, to whom was confided 
the superintendence of all the facto- 
ries in Scotland and Ireland, permitted 
the relay system. No complaints were 
/made from Scotland or Ireland, and he 
(Sir J. Graham) was not aware that any 
bad effects had been experienced. He 
might mention one very singular fact, 
showing the absolute necessity of unifor- 
mity if justice was to be done. He under- 
stood that in the foreign markets the 
Scotch manufacturers had had some ad- 
vantage with respect to the price of their 
goods over the English manufacturers, 
clearly showing that the relay system, 
where it had been in full operation, had 
been of great benefit and assistance to 
the manufacturers, and that in close com- 
petition it was absolutely necessary that 
they should have one uniform system and 
rule. But he believed if his noble Friend 
wished to be strictly just, such was the 
stringency of the rule, and the certainty of 
the desire to evade it, that they would have 
no perfect equality unless they regulated 
the run of machinery; and the limitation 
of ten hours would be so violent and re- 
strictive as to prove ruinous in its results. 
He had gone further than he intended into 
the question, and he would only say that 
he was most anxious to see the Bill of his 
noble Friend, and that he would approach 
its consideration in the most dispassionate 
temper, and see whether it was possible 
to give it his support. Before the second 
reading of the Bill, he would endeavour to 
refresh his memory as to what took place 
between the introduction of the first Bill of 
1844 and the subsequent measure in which 
the change of language was said to have 
taken place. The right hon. Home See- 
retary had drawn a distinction between 
the shift and relay systems. It was quite 
possible to condemn the one and not to re- 
pudiate the other; and although he was 
aware that compromises were not regarded 
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House of a saying of Mr. Burke—that, 
after all, the great art of government was 
an affair of constant compromise. 

Mr. H. EDWARDS wished to explain 
that he had had no intention of holding out 


2H 
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any threat. The words he had used were, he 
believed, that it was the intention of the 
men of Yorkshire and of Lancashire, by 
all constitutional means, so to press upon 
the Government the necessity of keeping 
faith with the promoters of the Act of 
1847, for which they had struggled during 
a period of thirty years, that he conceived | 
it would be impossible for the Government 
much longer to resist their demands. 
CotoneL THOMPSON said, that when 
this question was first brought under dis- 
cussion, he was opposed to it, considering 
it to be an attack on the manufacturing 
interest. Time had gone by, and perhaps 
the position of things had changed. He 
had received instructions from his consti- 
tuents of various classes; the operative 
classes certainly; from various descriptions 
of manufacturing capitalists, and it did so 
happen that all these communications 
pointed one way. They all said they 
were anxious that the Ten Hours Bill 


should be restored to its integrity, and 
they particularly represented the interest 
they felt in that part which would give 
employment to all at the same time; for 
they said that they had set on foot institu- 
tions for education and improvement of 


various kinds, the carrying on successfully 
of which did depend mainly on the point, 
that all in their employ should be liberated 
at one and the same hour. 

Lorp ASHLEY, in reply, said that his 
only object in proposing this Bill was to 
settle the disputed question as to the con- 
tinuity of labour. He proposed to enact 
what had been the received interpretation 
of the Act of Parliament upon which the 
factory inspectors had acted, confirmed by 
the opinion of the law officers of the Crown, | 
that the period of labour for young per- | 
sons, being limited to ten hours in the 
day, should be continuous hours, dating | 
from the time when any child or young | 
person began to work. His object was | 
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the vast numbers of manufacturers jy 
Lancashire there were only 200 firms tha 
had adopted the relay system. He wished 
to take this opportunity of expressing his 
admiration at the manner in which a large 
body of the master millowners had received 
the Act of Parliament, had carried it into 
effect, had promoted its good working, and 
had declared their opinion of its results, 
He was most anxious to know what course 
the Home Secretary would take on this 
subject, for the present uncertainty led to 
much agitation and to most unfortunate 
heartburnings and hostility between the 
employers and their workmen. He de. 
clared most solemnly that, during the 
seventeen years of his pursnit of this 
measure, there was no one thing he 
had more sincerely desired than the 
restoration of harmony and good feeling 
between the employers and the employed. 
He was, therefore, most anxious that this 
Bill should not be held in abeyance. Ifit 
was read a first time to-night or to-morrow, 
he should be called upon to fix a day for 
the second reading, and although he was 
anxious to give hon. Gentlemen who op- 
posed the measure fair time for its con- 
sideration, he was most desirous that the 
second reading should take place before 
Easter. The House might depend upon 
it that there never was a subject upon 
which the people felt so deeply, and which 
they would pursue with greater energy. 
They would devote everything they pos 
sessed—their very lives if necessary—to 
the attainment of their object. He must, 
therefore, ask the Government when this 
measure should be discussed, and he called 
upon them as conservators of the public 
peace to take care that the question was 
soon settled, or it would be the source of 
constant agitation. He wished to say one 
word before he sat down to the hon. Men- 
bers for Manchester. If they chose to 
quarrel with his sentimentality they were 


merely to render the Act of Parliament | perfectly justified in so doing, and he eould 
what it was supposed to be when it re-| find no fault with them; but when one ol 
ceived the Royal Assent. He had not | them charged him with being a hired ad- 
charged the great body of the master | yocate, and the other spoke of him as no 
manufacturers with practising the shift | better than a Socialist, he could only r- 
and relay system. If he had done so, he| ply that he rejoiced in such a manifesta- 
would at once have destroyed his case, for | tion of the feebleness of their cause, whieh 
it would then have followed that all the good | had led them to adopt the old and coarse 
results of which they had heard had been | rule—‘‘ If you cannot refute your antago- 
produced by that system. He was glad | nist, why then abuse him.”’ ‘ 

to say that the shift system had only been! Mr. BRIGHT, in explanation, wished 
practised by a small minority of manufac- to say that the words he had used were 
turers. It had obtained no footing at all in| not intended in the sense understoo 


d by 
the West Riding of Yorkshire, and among the noble Lord. ‘The instant he found 
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they created a wrong impression, he re- 
tracted them, and used the words “ pledged 
aivocate”’ instead. He thought the noble 
Lord was attempting to take an unfair ad- 
vantage by closing his speech with the ob- 
grvations he had made. 

Mr. W. BROWN was understood to 
say that he did not think a restriction of 
the hours of labour would work so advan- 
tageously for the operatives as they antici- 
pated, and that he had no doubt they 
yould eventually call upon Parliament to 
reverse its decision on the subject. 

Leave given. 

Bill ordered to be brought in by Lord 
Ashley, Lord John Manners, and Mr. 
Aglionby. 


HIGHWAYS BILL. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a Second 
Time.” 

Sx W. JOLLIFFE objected to the 
measure, as putting the management of 
the highways under the direction of a body 
byno means the best qualified to conduct 
such matters economically and well, namely, 
the guardians of the union. Why not enact | 
that the ratepayers, when electing a board 
of guardians, should also elect a separate 
board of waywardens ? +The hon. Gentle- | 
man the Under Secretary for the Home| 
Department would perhaps consent to refer | 
this question to a Select Committee. With 
all his anxiety for the amelioration of the 
existing system, he (Sir W. Jolliffe) would 
rather see legislation upon it postponed to 
another Session, than agree to such a 
measure as this, likely to work expensively 
and ill, and to have a demoralising ten- 
dency in regard to the employment of the 


poor. 

Mr. RICE supported the Bill, and 
hoped the seeond reading would not be op- 
posed, and that objections to the details 
would be reserved until the Bill was in 
Committee. 

Sr G. STRICKLAND did not believe 
the machinery proposed would work well, | 
and thought it would be very hard that a 
lew and expensive system should be forced 
upon the whole country, because in certain 
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parts of the kingdom the roads were badly 
managed. He hoped the Bill would be put | 
of to another Session, by which time it | 
vould be better understood throughout the | 
country, and the opinions of competent | 
(ieee of the proposed change could be | 
ad. 
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Mr. HENLEY hoped, at all events, the 
Bill would be postponed till after Easter. 
Two years ago, the principle which it em- 
bodied had been objected to by that House 
—namely, that of a central controlling 
power in London; and a more inconveni- 
ent arrangement could not be easily con- 
ceived. The unions were formed for a 
different purpose, and would be found to 
vary most inconveniently in regard to size 
and otherwise. The guardians found their 
proper occupation heavy enough ; and, in 
some parts of the country, the Bill would 
east upon them work which would very 
much interfere with the due administration 
of the poor-law. 

Sm J. PAKINGTON could not join in 
the proposal to postpone this Bill either 
until next Session, or until after Easter. 
For fifteen years the subject had been be- 
fore the House. Every one acknowledged 
that something ought to be done, and yet, 
the moment a Bill was introduced, the Go- 
vernment were asked to postpone it until 
next year. He owned he regarded with 
some jealousy the proposal to make the 
boards of guardians discharge the duties 
of waywardens, which were in many re- 
spects extraneous to their proper functions, 
and to some degree inconsistent with them. 
As a friend to the new poor-law, he was 
anxious not to see any addition made to 
the duties of the guardians which might 
interfere with the efficient working of that 
measure. Could not the Government avail 
themselves of the existing machinery, 
and have a double election every year for 
guardians and waywardens? The same 
body of ratepayers might vote, and the 
same persons might be elected, if they 
pleased to serve both offices, but let them 
be a distinct body. This, however, was a 


| matter that might be discussed in Commit- 


tee, and meanwhile he would support the 
second reading. 

Mr. R. C. HILDYARD thought there 
were grave objections to placing the con- 
trol of the expenditure at the discretion of 
boards of guardians, who would often be 
tempted to repair the highways on a pro- 
fligate system for the purpose of finding 
employment for their surplus labour. He 
trusted the Government would postpone 
the Bill so as to allow hon. Members the 
opportunity of discussing the details with 
their country constituents at the Easter 
quarter-sessions. 

Mr. AGLIONBY recommended the Go- 


vernment to press the second reading, 


‘after the ample opportunities which the 


2H2 
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House and the country had already enjoyed 
of discussing this subject. 

Captain HARRIS said, considering the 
objections that had been made to the prin- 
ciple of the Bill by the right hon. Member 
for Tamworth, and other hon. Members, 


Highways 


on a former occasion, he thought it might | 
be postponed without injury to the coun- | 


try. It was obviously unjust to press it 
on the House at that moment, as none of 
the country Members were present; indeed, 
none of them believed it would come on 
until after Easter. He doubted whether 
boards of guardians would be able to find 
a committee ; while, if they could not, the 
highways would be neglected. 

Mr. C. LEWIS would have been will- 
ing to entertain the proposal to postpone 
the Bill if the subject were now brought 
before Parliament for the first time ; but, 
as the subject had been repeatedly con- 
sidered in that House, had been referred to 
Select Committees, and brought under the 
notice of Gentlemen at quarter-sessions, he 
thought that no advantage could arise from 
any further postponement of the Bill. He 
had reason to believe that the general 
principle of this Bill, namely, the forma- 
tion of districts of parishes for the mainte- 
nance of highways, and the appointment of 
a paid surveyor, had met with general con- 
currence. He also believed it was gene- 
rally felt that the appointment of a paid 


surveyor would conduce to real economy | 


instead of leading to a larger expenditure. 
Whether the board of guardians were the 


fittest body to have the management of the | 


highways, was a question which might be 
fairly discussed in Committee. For him- 
self, he had doubts whether a separate 
body of elected waywardens would be very 
different from the board of guardians. 
Substantially the two systems would be 
found in their results to be the same. If 


the House would agree to the second read- | 
ing now, he would fix the Committee for 
some day after Easter, in order that hon. | 


Members might have the opportunity of 
discussing the details of the Bill with 
their constituents during the Easter re- 
cess. 

Mr. HODGSON said, the magistrates 
upon the grand jury in Cumberland were 
unanimously opposed to this Bill. 
moved that the Bill be read a second time 
that day six months. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word ‘* now,”’ and at the end of the Ques- 
tion to add the word ‘upon this day six 
months.”’ 


{COMMONS} 


He} 
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SIBTHORP seconded the 


COLONEL 
| Motion. 
| Mr. CARDWELL wished to knoy 
whether districts where the highways were 
‘now administered under special Acts of 
| Parliament, would be interfered with by 
the present measure ? : 
Mr. C. LEWIS replied, that it was not 
intended that this Bill should extend to any 
districts which at present appointed a sur- 
| veyor under local Acts. 
| Viscount EMLYN hoped the hon, 
| Member would not proceed to a division, 
| He was sure it would produce a very bad 
effect, as there seemed a general feeling in 
| favour of the Bill. 
| Sim G. STRICKLAND thought it un 
| fair that a sweeping and offensive Bill 
{should be introduced, because the roads in 
| some districts were bad, putting counties 
to very great expense for an object not 
| wanted. 
| Sir G. GREY said, the existing officers 
|of the board of guardians would be the 
| officers to discharge the duties imposed 
‘under this Bill, with the exception of one 
| district surveyor, who, it was admitted on 
‘all sides, ought to be appointed. Much 
| had been said about the roads of Cumber- 
land. 


There were many bad roads, and 
some good ones too, in that county, but he 
knew it to be a fact, that not only in the 
north of England, but throughout every 
part of the country, a very strong feeling 
| prevailed that a general system of manage- 


{ 


ment ought to be introduced. He trusted 
the House would consent to the second 
reading of the Bill on the understanding 
that a day after Easter should be fixed 
for the Committee. 

Mr. P. BENNET objected to the crea- 
tion of 650 new officers throughout the 
country, as the salaries would fall princi- 
pally on the distressed agriculturists. He 
should therefore support the Amend- 
ment. : 

Mr. FREWEN said, that his objection 
to the Bill was, that a sweeping measure 
was to be introduced, entirely levelling the 
existing system in parts of the country 
where the roads were admitted to be good. 
He also objected to putting the roads under 
the boards of guardians. In one case re 
presentation had been made to him, that 
out of a board of thirty-two guardians, only 
two had any property at all, and he be- 
lieved it was not uncommon to see taverl 
keepers elected guardians who did not 0 
cupy more than some twenty acres of land. 

He objected to the Bill, in the third place, 
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because he thought it would lead to con- 
siderable jobbing. 

Mr. DEEDES said, that as he believed 
the Bill might be rendered much less ob- 
jectionable in Committee, he should vote 
for the second reading. He would feel 
strongly opposed to any Bill that referred 
merely to a part of the country. He in- 
tended in Committee objecting to giving 
the power to the board of guardians collec- 
tively, but he thought that if it were made 
compulsory on the guardians to elect a 
committee of their body for the purpose 
of carrying out the provisions of the Bill, 
much of the difficulty which he saw to the 
Bill would be removed. 

Sin W. JOLLIFFE said, the principle 
of the Bill, as described, was the dividing 
of the country into districts, and appoint- 
ing skilled officers over each, To that 
principle he would give his cordial assent, 
but on looking into the Bill he found the 
principle of it to be the mixing up of the 
highways with the poor-law—one of the 
greatest disadvantages that could possibly 
take place. He should therefore feel bound 
to vote against the second reading. 

Mr. ADDERLEY said, he had served 
on the Committee on this Bill two years 
ago; and he recollected that the great 
difficulty felt by the Committee when they 
tried to form separate boards of way- 
wardens was, that such boards would be- 
come in most, if not in all, instances iden- 
tical with the boards of guardians, As 
the principle of the Bill was the extension 
of the districts, and the appointment of 
adequate surveyors—a principle that the 
House had concurred in for the last fifteen 
years—he thought it would be a very 
strange proceeding to oppose the second 
reading of the Bill on points of detail, 
which should more properly be considered 
in Committee. 

Question put, ‘ That the word ‘now’ 
stand part of the Question.” 

_The House divided :—Ayes 144, Noes 
00: Majority 89. 


List of the Ayzs. 


Adderley, C. B. Bernal, R. 
Aglionby, H. A. Bouverie, hon. E. P. 
Anstey, 'I'. C, Bowles, Adm. 
Arkwright, G. Boyle, hon. Col. 
Armstrong, R. B. Bramston, T. W. 
Arundel and Surrey, Brocklehurst, J. 

Earl of Brockman, E. D. 
Bagshaw, J. Brotherton, J. 
Bailey, J. Brown, W. 
Baines, rt. hon. M. T. Buxton, Sir E. N, 
Baring, rt. hon. Sir F. T. Cardwell, E. 

) . Carew, W. H. P. 
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Carter, J. B. 
Cavendish, hon. G. H. 
Christy, S. 

Clay, J. 

Clerk, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Clive, H. B. 
Cobden, R. 

Cocks, T. S. 
Compton, H. C. 
Cowan, C, 

Cowper, hon. W. F. 
Deedes, W. 

Denison, E. 

Douglas, Sir C. E. 


Duckworth, Sir J. T. B. 


Duncombe, hon. O. 
Duncuft, J. 

Dundas, Adm. 
Dundas, rt. hon. Sir D. 
Ebrington, Visct. 
Ellis, J. 

Elliot, hon. J. E. 
Emlyn, Visct. 
Ferguson, Sir R. A. 
Foley, J. H. H. 
Forster, M. 
Fortescue, hon. J. W. 
Glyn, G. C. 
Goulburn, rt. hon. H. 
Greenall, G. 

Greene, J. 

Grenfell, C. W. 

Grey, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Grosvenor, Lord R. 
Hardeastle, J. A. 
Harris, R. 

Hatchell, J. 

Hawes, B. 

Heneage, G. H. W. 
Henry, A. 

Herbert, rt. hon. S. 
Heywood, J. 
Heyworth, L. 


Hobhouse,rt. hon, Sir J. 


Hobhouse, T. B. 
Hollond, R. 
Howard, P. H. 
Howard, Sir R. 
Jackson, W. 
Jermyn, Earl 
Jervis, Sir J. 
Keating, R. 
Kershaw, J. 
Legh, G. C. 
Lennard, T. B. 
Locke, J. 

Lygon, hon. Gen. 
Martin, C. W. 
Masterman, J. 
Matheson, Col. 
Maule, rt. hon. F. 
Mitchell, T. A. 


Bill. 


Moffatt, G. 
Monsell, W. 
Morris, D. 
Mulgrave, Earl of 
Mundy, W. 
Muntz, G. F. 
Mure, Col. 
Norreys, Lord 
Ogle, S. C. H. 
Pakington, Sir J. 
Palmer, R. 
Parker, J. 
Patten, J. W. 
Peel, F. 
Pelham, hon, D. A. 
Perfect, R. 
Plowden, W. H. C. 
Power, Dr. 
Power, N. 
Pusey, P. 
Rawdon, Col. 
Reynolds, J. 
Ricardo, J. L. 
Ricardo, O. 
Rice, E. R. 
Rich, HH. 
Romilly, Col. 
Romilly, Sir J. 
Rushout, Capt. 
Sandars, G. 
Scholefield, W. 
Seymer, H. K. 
Seymour, Lord 
Sheridan, R. B. 
Simeon, J. 
Smith, J. A. 
Smith, J. B. 
Smollett, A. 
Somerville,rt. hn. SirW. 
Spearman, H. J. 
Stanley, hon. E. H. 
Stansfield, W. R. C. 
Tenison, E. K. 
Tennent, R. J. 
Thesiger, Sir F. 
Thicknesse, R. A. 
Thompson, Col. 
Thornely, T. 
Walmsley, Sir J. 
Walpole, S. H. 
Westhead, J. P. B. 
Willcox, B. M. 
Williams, J. 
Williamson, Sir H. 
Wilson, J. 
Wilson, M. 
Wood, W. P. 
Wortley, rt. hon. J. S. 
Wyvill, M. 
TELLERS. 
Lewis, G. C. 
Hayter, W. G. 


List of the Noxs. 


Bennet, P. 

Blackall, S. W. 
Bremridge, R. 
Broadley, H. 

Chaplin, W. J. 
Chatterton, Col. 
Chichester, Lord J. L. 
Coles, H. B. 


Dodd, G. 
Edwards, H. 
Farnham, E. B. 
Farrer, J. 
Fellowes, E. 
Filmer, Sir E. 
Floyer, J. 
Forbes W. 
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Frewen, C. Hl. 
Gaskell, J. M. 
Goddard, A. L. 
Grogan, E. 
Guernsey, Lord 
Gwyn, H 
Halsey, T. P. 
Hamilton, G. A. 
Harris, hon. Capt. 
Heatheoat, J. 
Henley, J. W. 
Hildyard, R. C. 


Hildyard, T. B. T. 


Hood, Sir A. 
Hornby, J. 
Hudson, G. 
Inglis, Sir R. H. 


Jolliffe, Sir W. G. H. 
Lennox, Lord A. G. 


Lewisham, Visct. 
Lindsay, hon. Col. 


Lockhart, W. 
Long, W. 
Mackenzie, W. F. 
Manners, Lord G. 
Miles, P. W.S. 
Mullings, J. R. 
Naas, Lord 
Newdegate, C. N. 
Portal, M. 
Sibthorp, Col. 
Smyth, J. G. 
Spooner, R. 
Stanford, J. F. 
Stanley, E. 
Sullivan, M. 
Vesey, hon. T. 


Waddington, H. S. 


TELLERS, 
Strickland, Sir G. 
Hodgson, W. N. 


{COMMONS} 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill read 2°, and committed for Thurs- 
day, 11th April. 


CHIEF JUSTICES’ SALARIES BILL. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. GOULBURN wished to know from 
the Attorney General whether he included 
in the reduction of the salary of the Chief 
Justice any alteration of the retiring allow- 


ances ? 





The ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
that might be a question for consideration | 
in Committee. The present Bill did not 
propose to diminish the retiring allowance | 
of the Judges. A maximum was fixed by | 
Act of Parliament, but the Treasury was | 
not bound to give the maximum. 

Mr. MULLINGS thought this Bill} 
ought not to be proceeded with until a re- | 
turn which he had given notice of his in- | 
tention to move for, of the appointment of | 
officers of courts of justice, and the sala- | 
ries attendant upon them, had been made. | 
He was of this opinion, because the salary | 
in some measure depended upon the patron- | 
age and the emolument of the officers ap- 
pointed by the chief justices. Nothing 
was said in the Bill about retiring pensions, 
and it appeared to him essential that there 
should be some provisions in the Bill stat- 
ing what the retiring pensions should be. | 
The very principle of the Bill was involved 
in the amount of the retiring pension | 
coupled with the patronage. He gave | 
the hon. and learned Gentleman fair notice 
that, considering the state of the country 
and the cireumstances of the times, he 
meant to propose a reduction in the salary 
of 8,0002. a year which it was intended to 
give to the chief justices. He believed the 
salary of the Secretary of State for the 
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Home Department was 5,0001. a year. 
and he believed that the labours and the 
responsibility of the chief justices were not 
equal to the labour and responsibility of 
the Secretary for the Home Department, 
He was not disposed to underrate the lear. 
ing and the talent of the chief justices; byt 
the time had arrived when stern necessity 
called upon them to cut down those salaries 
—salaries that were more than sufficient to 
secure the performance of the duties at. 
tached to the different offices. He had 
been for the last two quarter-sessions in 
Gloucestershire sitting upon committees of 
magistrates, to consider what reductions 
might be made. They had reduced the 
salaries of the officers there, and he gave 
them a pledge that when he came back to 
the House, he would pursue the same 
practice. It was in pursuance of that 
pledge that he voted the other night on the 
Motion of the hon. Member for the West 
Riding; and he should, whenever ocea- 
sion offered, always support economy. 
Mr. ROUNDELL PALMER said, that 
as he belonged to a branch of the profes. 
sion from which chief justices were not 
usually selected, he might speak as a per- 
son not partial on this subject. He thought 


| it was above ali things to be deplored if 


the House should go too fast in the di- 
rection of the reduction of judicial salaries, 
Nothing was of greater importance to the 
wellbeing of the country than that justice 
should be administered by men of learning 


| and impartiality, such as they had seen oc- 


cupying the bench, and that could not be 
done unless they gave them salaries such 
as would command men who by their er- 
perience and practice were at the head of 
their profession, and had attained a com- 
petent degree of public confidence and 
respect to fill these situations. When the 
hon. Member for Cirencester asked why 
the Chief Justice was to be paid 8,0001., 
whilst the Home Secretary of State re- 
ceived but 5,000/., he forgot that the 
Home Secretary was not taken from 4 
class of persons who made an income by 
their professional exertions to support 
themselves and their families, and whieh, 
upon the acceptance of that office, they 
were obliged to give up. It was indeed of 


| the highest importance to the Government 
' that the Secretary of State should not be 


taken from a class of persons dependent 
upon the emoluments of the office. But 
they could not expect great lawyers to be 
found in other way than by persons choos- 


| ing that profession and attaining emmente 
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initasa@ means of supporting themselves 
qd their families; and if they took men 
earning their 8,0007., 9,0002., or 10,0002. 
, year to fill these important situations, it 
yas absolutely necessary to give them great 
alaries. In the United States, where the 
alaries of the judges were small, it was 
notorious that they could not get the best 
men to accept the office, or, when ac- 
cepted, to retain it; and it was not uncom- 
non for a judge to descend from the bench 
ty a subordinate office in his own court, the 
slary of which was higher. He therefore 
implored the House not to travel too fast in 
that direction, for he was convinced it was 
the most false, ruinous, and unconstitu- 
tional economy that could possibly be 
adopted. 

Mr. SPOONER would remind the hon. 
and learned Gentleman, that if he were 
not of that branch of the profession from 
which chief justices were usually selected, 
hedid belong to that branch from which 
lord chancellors were taken; and if he (Mr. 
Spooner) could form an accurate judgment 
of the hon. and learned Gentleman’s 
talents from what they had seen in that 
House, he bade very fair, some time or 
other, to occupy the woolsack, and the 
vote come to now would necessarily involve 
the consideration of all other judicial sala- 
res. Lord Denman had been Chief Justice 
seventeen years, and would the House say 
that what was a competent salary seventeen 
years ago, was not too much now? Ano- 
ther reason for postponing the Bill was 
that they might know the result of the 
Motion of which the hon. Member for Ox- 
fordshire had given notice as to the salaries 
of public officers. 

Sin G. GREY said, it was not very en- 
couraging to bring in a Bill for the reduc- 
tien of salaries if they were to meet with 
such opposition as was now offered to the 
second reading of this Bill. At present 
the salary of the Chief Justice, as fixed by 
Parliament, was 10,0007. It was pro- 
posed that it should be immediately re- 
duced to 8,0001.; but if this Bill were 
abandoned, the effect would be that the 
Chief Justice would have a right to draw 
for 10,0007. The proper time for discuss- 
ing the amount was in Committee, but by 
agreeing to the second reading they sanc- 
tioned the principle that the salary of the 
Chief Justice should be reduced. 

CotoneL SIBTHORP said, reduction 
ought to take place, not only in the sala- 
nes of the Judges, but of those on the 
Treasury benches. They had too much, 
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they were too fat, too well fed, and there- 
fore they were useless. He suggested that 
the Bill should be postponed until the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had made his 
financial statement. 


Bill read 2°, 


PROCESS AND PRACTICE (IRELAND) 
BILL. 

The House went into Committee on this 
Bill. 

Clauses from 12 to 35 inclusiye were 
agreed to. 

On Clause 36, 

The SOLICITOR GENERAL said, 
that as this clause was a compensating one, 
he would postpone its consideration until 
the bringing up of the report. 

Mr. H. HERBERT said, that he under- 
stood great injustice had been done to 
several clerks in the Rolls Court, and 
he wished to call attention to the cireum- 
stance. 

The SOLICITOR GENERAL said, 
that the claims of those persons were in no 
ways connected with this Bill. The pro- 
per time for urging the claims of those 
persons would be when the Bill for the 
amendment of the Court of Chancery 
should be brought forward. 

Mr. REYNOLDS said, that there were 
upwards of fifty copying and engrossing 
clerks who would lose their employment by 
the contemplated changes. Those persons 
had been servants of the public, some of 
them for the last fifty years; surely their 
long services gave them some claim to con- 
sideration. 

Mr. SADLEIR also urged the claims 
of those persons as worthy of considera- 
tion. 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
that, no doubt, a general compensating 
principle would be recognised in all cases 
where compensation would be extended 
under similar circumstances in England. 

Mr. REYNOLDS said, that there was 
no precedent in England for the descrip- 
tion of persons whose case he had men- 
tioned—the copying and engrossing clerks 
—all of whom would be ruined by this 
Bill, unless they got compensation. 

The clause was then struck out, in order 
that a new clause might be substituted on 
the bringing up of the report. 

Clauses from 37 to 47 inclusive were 
agreed to. 

On Clause 48, 

The SOLICITOR GENERAL said, 
that he proposed to make the operation of 
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the Bill commence on the first day of 
Trinity term next ensuing. It would be 
much more convenient to fill up the blank 
in this way than to make the Bill com- 
mence on the first day of Michaelmas 
term. Since he had postponed the com- 
pensating clause, he had been informed 
that he could not bring in a compensating 
clause unless in a Committee of the whole 
House. Under these circumstances, after 
the remaining clauses were disposed of, 
he should move that the chairman re- 
port progress, and sit again on Friday 
week. 

Mr. SADLEIR said, that at this stage 
of the Committee he wished to introduce a 
clause, the object of which would be to 
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Mixvres.] Pvusiic Bruits.—2* Audit of Railway 
Accounts. F 

Reported.—Commons Inclosure ; Convict Pr. 
sons. 


AFFAIRS OF GREECE, 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE wish. 
ed to make an appeal to the noble Lord 
opposite (Lord Stanley) on the subject of 
a Motion which stood in that noble Lord’s 
name for calling the attention of their 
Lordships to the present state of the nego. 
tiations with respect to the affairs of 
Greece. He wished to put it to the noble 





Lord whether he really thought that, 


prevent fraud, and to abolish the system of | pending negotiations of which the result 
city attachments, so much complained of, | Wa8 not yet known, any advantage would 
in Dublin, and one or two other cities in | arise from the discussion of the subject at 
Ireland. By the law, as it at present| the present moment. He put it to the 
stood, a creditor could, upon his simple|»oble Lord whether he considered that 
oath, issue an attachment, and sweep away | any public object would be served by dis. 
the goods of the debtor; and it often oc- | cussing over their Lordships’ table, without 


curred that fraudulent executions were put 
in at the instance of debtors to the injury 
of the creditor. 


any prospect of coming to a conclusion, 
matters which the French Minister, Mr. 


His object was to give a| Drouyn de Lhuys, and the English Minis. 


remedy against the goods instead of the | ter, Mr. Wyse, must be discussing with 
person of the debtor. 


The SOLICITOR GENERAL said, 
that the clause would give to the creditor | 
the benefits of an execution without having 
first obtained a judgment. All the ecredi- 
tor had to do was to swear that he believed | 
the debtor was going out of the country, | 
in order to obtain an execution against his | 
goods; and he would be able to do so 
upon the ex parte swearing of an interest- 
ed party. 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL consid- 
ered the clause highly objectionable, and 
must oppose it. 

Mr. G. A. HAMILTON considered that | 
the Amendment should be made the sub- 
ject of a specific Bill, if the principle in- 
volved in it was adopted by the House. 

Mr. REYNOLDS objected to the intro- 
duction of the clause, it gave such im- | 
mense power to vindictive creditors. 

Mr. SADLEIR said, as the Irish Mem- 
bers did not take a very lively interest in 
the Bill, and as the Government opposed | 
the clause, he would withdraw it. 

Committee report progress; to sit again 
on Friday, 22nd March. 

The House adjourned at a quarter before 
One o’clock. | 


M. Londos, the Greek Minister, over ano- 
ther table at Athens. If the noble Lord 
should, notwithstanding this appeal, deter- 
mine to go into the whole question of 
Greece, he must, from a sense of duty, 
decline to follow him into any of his gene- 
ral considerations. At the same time, he 
was not at all indisposed to answer any 
question which the noble Baron might be 
pleased to put to him as to any matter of 
fact which had occurred, or might be al- 
leged to have occurred, in that country. 
There were undoubtedly certain matters of 
fact on which it was natural that the noble 
Lord should seek for information ; and on 
such matters of fact he should be happy 
to give the noble Lord all the information 
in his power. ; 
Lorp STANLEY: The appeal which 
the noble Marquess has just made to me 
at the very last moment undoubtedly places 
me in a situation of no ordinary embar- 
rassment, because on the one hand there 
are circumstances and facts, only recently 
made public, which require at the present 
moment, and without delay, explanation 
from Her Majesty’s Government; and there 
are also occurrences which seem to have 4 
serious aspect, and which threaten to add 
another element of difficulty to the com- 
plication in which we are now placed by 
the ill-judged, and, I think, unfortunate 
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wnduct of Her Majesty’s Ministers. But, 
in the other hand, it is impossible that I 
ould not be sensible to the appeal which 
the noble Marquess, standing as he does 
ina situation of high official responsibility, 
is made to me respecting the possible 
igjury to the public service, and, above all, 
that great and primary object of which 
ye are all desirous—I mean the amicable 
vttlement of these disputes, which, begin- 
sing from a very slight and trivial cause, 
ave been permitted to arrive at a magni- 
tue by which they seriously threaten the 
yace of Europe. It is impossible that I 
ould not feel sensible to such an appeal 
w made to me; for though I shall not 
wow express any opinion on the conduct of 
our Ministers towards Greece, I am still 
isirous to offer my own view to the House 
if the papers which are now on the table, 
ad which contain, as I think, very imper- 
fet information. But after the appeal of 
the noble Marquess, however I may desire 
) offer my observations on those papers 
atthis time to the House, I am sure that 
the noble Marquess will not misunderstand 
ne, and will not attribute it to any hesita- 
tim on my part, or to any want of con- 
fdence in the strength of my case, if I 
nw confine myself strictly within the 
limits which he has laid down, and abstain 
fom offering any opinion on the conduct 
of the Government, or on the contents of 
the papers now upon the table ; and I am 
wre that he will not consider me as pre- 
cluded from bringing all those papers on a 
future day under the consideration of Par- 
lament. I shall with this understanding con- 
form strictly to the line prescribed by the 
woble Marquess, and shall confine my observ- 
ations to those matters of fact on which he 
considers it to be his duty, and professes 
his readiness, to give me a direct answer. 
Your Lordships will recollect that when on 
ihe first or second day of the present Ses- 
ion I put a question to Her Majesty’s 
Ministers on the affairs of Greece, it was 
anounced to me that the French Govern- 
nent, in a spirit of sincerity which I don’t 
dispute, had offered to us its good offices— 
for! must not say its mediation—and that 
our Government had willingly accepted 
them. I understood that that declaration 
vas accompanied with a positive announce- 
ment that hostilities, or, if not hostilities, 
ill measures of an aggressive character on 
the part of the British fleet, would from 
that time cease and discontinue. I under- 
tod from the noble Marquess that our 
acts of reprisal were to be confined to ves- 
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sels of war in the service of the Govern- 
ment of Greece. I have since learnt with 
great regret that that limitation has been 
so far set at nought that every little fishing 
boat and every petty mercantile craft has 
been placed by us under strict surveillance, 
greatly to the detriment of their owners, 
and very little to our credit and reputation. 
But the noble Marquess further stated, and 
he was understood to have made such state- 
ment both by the French and by the Rus- 
sion Government, that these hostilities 
should, from the moment of the acceptance 
of the mediation of France, immediately 
cease. In documents, which have not in- 
deed been laid upon the table, but which 
are nevertheless open to all your Lordships 
—documents which, though not authentic, 
are not very likely to be erroneous—in 
those documents, I find it stated, on the 
faith of a letter which appears to have been 
written on the 28th of last February, that 
on the 5th of the same month a conversa- 
tion took place between the French Min- 
ister in England and the noble Viscount 
now at the head of Foreign Affairs, and 
that in that conversation the noble Vis- 
count promised that instructions should be 
instantly forwarded to Sir T. Wyse, the 
British Minister at Athens, for the sus- 
pension of all coercive measures against 
Greece; and I find it stated in a letter 
written by M. Thouvenel, the French Min- 
ister at Athens, to M. Londos, the Greek 
Minister, that on receiving the news of our 
proceedings from Athens, ‘* the French 
Government immediately despatched M. 
Drouyn de Lhuys to London as Envoy Ex- 
traordinary; and Lord Palmerston, at the 
very first interview with him, accepted the 
proposals which he had been instructed to 
make. After the delivery of an official 
note, in which the Ambassador of the Re- 
public, who had come to a formal under- 
standing to that effect with the Principal 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
offered the good offices and mediation of 
France, the English Ambassador in Paris 
communicated to the French Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, M. le General La Hitte, 
the actual text of the instructions which 
were to be despatched to Sir T. Wyse by 
the courier of the 8th of February. If their 
arrival at Athens has been delayed, it can 
only arise from some cause entirely inde- 
pendent of Lord Palmerston’s will, for he 
had declared most positively, on the 5th of 
this month, to M. Drouyn de Lhuys, that 
he would immediately send an order to 
suspend the coercive measures employed 
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against Greece.”’ 
February there arrived a courier at Athens, 
bringing to SirT.Wysea private letter from 
Lord Palmerston, announcing the accept- 
ance of the good offices of France by the 
British Government, and stating that in- 
structions would be sent to him upon the 
subject. On the 20th of February there 
arrived at Athens despatches from the 
English and French Governments; the 
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despatch from England being under the | 
Pursuant to | 
the declaration made by the noble Mar- | 


date of the 8th of February. 


quess in this House, pursuant to the de- 
claration made by Lord Palmerston to M. 
Drouyn de Lhuys, and pursuant to the de- 
claration made by the Marquess of Nor- 
manby, the English Ambassador at Paris, 


to General La Hitte, the French Minister } 


for Foreign Affairs, it was only to be ex- 
pected as a matter of course, that the 


packet of the 8th of February would carry | 


out despatches to Sir T. Wyse, containing 
absolute instructions to him to put an im- 
mediate end to hostilities against Greece. 


The courier did indeed bring despatches | 
from Lord Palmerston to Sir T. Wyse; but | 


the only statement in those despatches was, 
that the British Government approved the 
course which Sir T. Wyse had taken. The 
despatches, moreover, made no reference 
to the acceptance of the good offices of 
France; and the consequence was, that 
from the period when those despatches 
were received, namely, the 19th of Febru- 
ary up to the Ist of March, as far as we 
know, the British fleet has been placed in 
what I must eall an unworthy situation, 
namely, that of being compelled to stop 
merchantmen and to obstruct the com- 
merce of a weak but maritime State, and 
to inflict injuries on persons who had no 
interest whatever in the matters in dis- 
pute. I read in a letter which has been 
received from the correspondent of the 
Times at Athens, dated the 28th of Febru- 
ary, the following paragraph :— 


“Tn the meantime, the Greek Government 
show no disposition to make any advances towards 
a settlement. Numbers of Greek ships have hoist- 
ed the Russian flag, which they are allowed to do 
by the consuls of the Czar. ‘Trade, however, has 
been entirely paralysed by the blockade, and 
the price of provisions in all the seaports, and 
here at Athens, has risen to a height hitherto 
unknown. There are few merchants of any wealth 
at Athens or the Pirmus, but the number of 
shipowners is considerable; and, even amongst 
the humbler classes, their chief means of live- 
lihood is derived from shares in small coasting 
vessels. Upon these latter, and upon even the 
fishermen, the blockade has fallen heaviest. Since 
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Now, on the 19th of | 
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the 18th of last January their means of exist. 
| ance have failed, and some of them are already 
| suffering severe privations. Food has risen to 
| famine prices, and death from starvation threaten 
| the poor, whilst the ruin of the better Classes 


i : . - 
| seems Imminent. 


This, I say, is a state of things which 
| pears to me to have arisen unnecessarily 
| contrary to the assurance of the noble 
| Marquess in this House, contrary to the 
assurance of Lord Viscount Palmerston, 
contrary to the assurance of the English 
Ambassador at Paris to the French Minis. 
ter of Foreign Affairs, and contrary to the 
| just expectations of the French Goven. 
ment, which interfered in so friendly , 
spirit. This state of things has been a. 
lowed to go on for ten or eleven days, 
although the British Government might 
have put a stop immediately to the erued 
and unnecessary hardships which were thus 
inflicted on innocent people, simply because 
; our Minister for Foreign Affairs was not 
| sufficiently at leisure to pen a despateh, 
This transaction, in my opinion, requires 
explanation; and, confining myself entirely 
to the delay, I now ask what was the 
cause of it? I eall, also, attention to this 
fact, that a recent despatch has not yet 
been laid on the table, which commuti- 
cates to our Government a despatch from 
Count Nesselrode to Baron Brunow, writ- 
ten in a most conciliatory tone, though 
without withdrawing any part of the de. 
spatch of the previous day. I beg the 
noble Marquess to bear in mind that that 
despatch, with the conciliatory tone in 
which it is written, was founded on the as- 
surance that after the acceptance of the 
good offices of France, Lord Palmerston 
would relax the extreme severity of his 
measures and operations, and would con- 
sent to a suspension of hostilities. It 
is clear, from what has passed, that the 
Government of France expected the imme- 
diate abandonment of these hostile proceet- 
ings—it is clear that the Government of 
Russia also expected it; and it is notorious 
that the people of England also expected 
it; and, though M. Thouvenel states that 
it is possible that the non-arrival of the 
necessary instructions ‘had arisen from 
some cause entirely independent of Lord 
Palmerston’s will,’? who declared on the 
5th of February that he would immediately 
send orders to suspend coercive measures, 
I shall learn with no less surprise than 
satisfaction, that, although his despatches 
were sent out at the earliest period—t 
the first opportunity, yet, by some ™» 





avoidable accident, the packet did mt 
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gavey the instructions to Sir T. Wise which 
yee the most important of all, namely, | 
ihe instructions for the suspension of hos- 


tiities. I will not enter further into this 
abject. It is my earnest desire that these 


iysty and unfortunate proceedings, spring- | 


ing from causes slight and trivial in them- 


gives, may not interrupt the good under- | 


aanding now so happily prevailing between 
ihe three great Powers — I mean France, 
Rusia, and England—a good understand- 
ig which is so essential to the peace and 
tranquillity of the world. It is also my 
amest desire that we should recollect in 
future in all our transactions with Greece, 
admore especially in such as partake of 
sterritoral charaeter, not so much that we 
we the protectors of the Ionian Islands as 
ihe co-guarantees with France and Russia 
ifthe independence of Greece; and that it 
isforthe benefit of Europe and the world 
hat Greece should not look up to one 
Poner more than another as her sole pro- 
teetor, but to the friendly union of the 
three, which would also be the best guaran- 
we of the peace of the world. He would 
now ask the noble Marquess if he could 
fumish any information as to the unfortu- 
mite and incomprehensible delay in sending 
he order to suspend hostilities; and he 
vould postpone the general question to an- 
ther period, reserving to himself a discre- 
tion as to whether he would again bring the 
abject under the notice of their Lordships. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE felt 
bound to acknowledge the readiness with 
thich the noble Lord had admitted, on the 
grounds put forward, the inexpediency of 
catering at large into the discussion of the 
transactions which had taken place in 
Greece; and he also felt bound to admit 
thatthe noble Lord had earefully and accu- 
rately kept within those limits with regard 
o which he (the Marquess of Lansdowne) 
should feel happy, as it was also his duty, 
watford information. He would now pro- 
ted to answer the questions of the noble 
Lord, and he was glad to have an oppor- 
tunity of doing so. There was not an in- 
dividual sharing in the councils of Her Ma- 
ety who did not feel that, when any means 
presented themselves likely to put an end 
to the proceedings to which attention had 
ven drawn, not a moment should be lost 
1 applying them. He would not on this 
«easion diseuss whether those means were 
istifable or not, but he thought that all 
men must agree that it was desirable to 
erminate such proceedings as soon as pos- 
tile, and from that moment not a day or 
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an hour was lost in taking the most effec- 
tual means for that purpose. He would 
now, as minutely as he could, refer to those 
points alluded to by the noble Lord, and 
upon which he thought the noble Lord had 
been somewhat misinformed. It was quite 
true that the first intimation which his 
noble Friend the Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs received of the willingness on the 
part of France to mediate or interpose its 
good offices in connexion with these trans- 
actions, was received in conversation on 
the 5th of February, and was not the sub- 
ject of formal communication. On the 
contrary, when his noble Friend asked the 
Ambassador of France whether he could 
consider the offer on the part of France as 
formal, he replied that he was not author- 
ised to make the offer in form, and must 
await further communication with his Go- 
vernment. It would have been possible, 
upon this, for his noble Friend the Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs to have suspended 
all action; his noble Friend might possibly, 
he would not say probably, have said that 
he would wait to see in what form the offer 
should be made by the French Govern- 
ment; but so anxious was his noble Friend 
to put an end to the state of things disturb- 
ing that portion of Europe, that, without 
waiting for a formal proposition, on the 
very day of his interview with the French 
Ambassador, he wrote a private letter to 
Sir T. Wyse, informing him that there 
would be an offer of intervention, and that 
it would probably be successful. That 
letter was sent on the 5th. On the 7th, 
the French Government made a formal 
offer; it reached this country immediately, 
and a day did not elapse before formal in- 
structions were sent out to Sir T. Wyse; 
so that in neither the one case nor the 
other did twenty-four hours elapse in the 
transmission of those instructions it was 


Greece. 


'so desirable Sir T. Wyse should receive. 


Nay more, when the formal instructions 
were sent — the official acceptance was 
dated on the 12th of February, and it was 
necessary to draw them up for the formal 
approbation of Her Majesty; but when this 
was obtained, in order to provide against 
delay, the instructions were sent, not by 
one channel, but by two—by way of Naples 
on the 15th, and Paris and Marseilles on 
the 16th. By one of those accidents, in- 
separable from the transmission of commu- 
nications to distant parts, the despatch of 
the 16th arrived before that of the 15th; 
but they both arrived at such a time that 


| the instructions might be carried out on 
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the Ist of March; so that twenty-three {than would answer the object which he 
days only elapsed from the time of the in- | had in view, namely, that of having secu. 
timation from the French Government be- | rity for the amount of the demand, fy 
fore all hostile proceedings were suspend- believed that it would be found, in tie 
ed. Inthe meantime, Sir T. Wyse acted end, that no real grievance had been suf. 
upon the intimation contained in the pri- | fered by any of the ships which had bee 
vate letter of Lord Palmerston, without | taken by Sir W. Parker. He considere 
waiting for his formal instructions, as he|that Sir W. Parker had shown a very 
thought he was bound in honesty and strict | laudable anxiety not to interfere unneces. 
policy to do; for he found that, upon the | sarily with the commerce of the country, 
24th of February, before the receipt of | and although a great many vessels had 
formal instructions, Sir W. Parker had | been detained, still the whole of them had 
ceased to make reprisals; and upon the lst | not exceeded in value the sum which it 
of March he discontinued the embargo | was his duty to claim, and the security for 
upon the formal instructions which he had | which it was his duty to retain until the 
received. As he collected from the noble | affair had been fully and finally settled, 
Lord, he complained of the instructions | He trusted that he had fully satisfied their 
having been withheld, and the delay with | Lordships that, in point of delay, no time 
respect to acting uponthem. The French | had been lost in depriving these proceed. 
Government were, however, perfectly sa- | ings of any character of inconvenience or 
tisfied upon that subject, and were, he be- | harshness, consistently with the objects 
lieved, convinced that no time had been | which the Government had in view; and he 
lost in giving effect to these instructions, | heartily joined with the noble Lord in 
the object of which was to put an end to | trusting that the affair might be amicably 
the state of things of which Sir T. Wyse | arranged, without ixvolving considerations 
complained, except so far as regarded the | which would create further disturbanees 
detention of vessels which had been pre- | between Powers now at peace, who would, 
viously taken, and which, acting upon his | he trusted, be convinced—if they were not 
instructions, Sir W. Parker retained as|so already—that Great Britain had mo 
security for, and could only release after, | other object in the proceeding but that of 
the final adjustment of the claims, which he | doing justice to what they considered the 
hoped would be speedily accomplished | just claims of one of our own subjects. 
through the good offices and mediation of | With respect to those documents to which 
France. With respect to the amount of | the noble Lord had particularly alluded as 
these reprisals, he could only assure the having found their way before the public, 
noble Lord—feeling anxious as he did that | without having been laid upon the table of 
those reprisals should not be found to have | their Lordships’ House, they had found 
occurred to an extent beyond the objects|their way to the public by means into 
for which they were effected—that these | which he was not then able to enter, but 
reprisals had been limited only to that sum | which could only have been so made publi 
which was considered necessary, in order | by the unpardonable negligence, to say the 
to cover the amount of the demand which | least of it, of some person—he was not pre 
had been made upon the Greek Govern-| pared to say by whose negligence—but 
ment. He confessed, that nothing afflict-| whoever that functionary might be who 
ed him more than that in this transaction | had so far neglected his duties, he (the 
any injury should have been inflicted upon | Marquess of Lansdowne) had not the less! 
commerce, or that any of its operations | doubt but that he would be subjected 
should have been interfered with by | some inquiry upon the part of that Power 
the necessity of the case. He could, | whose confidence had been so abused, and 
however, state that no vessel of the mer- | whose authority was so great that he fel 
eantile marine had been interfered with | certain it would disdain to have recours 
until it was found that the public ves-| to any imperfect publication of such 8 ie 
sels detained did not amount in value to|ture as that which had been referred to, 
such sum as would cover the amount of! and especially pending these a dager 
the claim made. When it was found that | of a public and important character, whic 
the value of the vessels taken amounted in | would be equally inconsistent with the con 
value to the claim made, it was not the | venience of the negotiation and the dignity 
intention of Sir W. Parker—had he not | of the party concerned. 
received additional instructions to take no| Lorp STANLEY requested the noble 
more—to continue to take more vessels Marquess to allow him to question him 00 
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ne point of the speech which he had just 
made. He understood the noble Marquess 
» say that, in consequence of the despatch 
wotaining a formal offer of her good offices 
wt having been received from France till 
he 7th of February, and in consequence 
if theinstructions for Sir T. Wyse not hav- 
ing been then prepared or submitted for 
yprobation to Her Majesty, a delay from 
the &th to the 15th of February took place, 
wut that on the latter day the instructions 
vere sent out. The noble Marquess had 
ko stated, that previous to the receipt of 
those instructions, Sir W. Parker and Sir 
1. Wyse had proceeded to act onthe private 
btter addressed to the latter Gentleman 
jy Lord Palmerston. Now, the private 
later of his Lordship was said to be writ- 
ten on the Sth of February, and the formal 
ficial letter was said to be written on the 
Sth of the same month. The noble Mar- 
wess had told their Lordships that those 
ietters had been received in Greece on the 
lth or 19th of February. If so, why 
vee not hostilities stopped sooner? He 
wuld not of course doubt the facts as men- 
timed by the noble Marquess. He saw 
itstated in a letter from the correspondent 
ifthe Times at Athens, dated February 
4, that ‘the blockade on that day still 
continued in full force; that the number 
i Greek ships captured by the British 
quadron was now considerable; and that 
their value was certainly greater than the 
umdemanded by England.’’ Again, on 
the lst of March, the correspondent of 
the same paper wrote that ‘‘ the blockade 
‘illeontinued, and with as great vigour as 
wer.” These statements were so com- 
pletely at variance with that made by the 
whle Marquess with respect to the time 
ofthe suspension of hostilities, that he was 
perfectly at a loss to reconcile them. What 
te wanted, therefore, to know, was how 
the 24th of February came to be fixed upon 
‘or the suspension? Private instructions 
hal been received on the 19th, the public 
lespatch was received on the lst of March, 
ind yet it was upon the 24th of February 
~hot upon the receipt of the private letter 
previously sent, nor upon the receipt of the 
jublie despatch, which did not arrive till 
ifterwards—that, according to the state- 
nent of the noble Marquess, the suspension 
of hostilities took place, but which, accord- 
ug to the public journals, was not until the 
‘tof March, He was not able to recon- 
tlle these discrepancies; perhaps the noble 


arquess could satisfy the House upon the 
‘ubject, 
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The Marquess of LANSDOWNE 
thought that the apparent contradiction 
could be easily explained. Sir W. Parker, 
writing upon the 24th of February, stated 
that he had since the 18th—he did not say 
upon what day he had received the letter 
—but that since the 18th he had discon- 
tinued the blockade. It was quite impos- 
sible for him to have done so earlier than 
he did, and he had not the least doubt that 
Sir W. Parker, acting upon his instruc- 
tions, and the private information which 
he had received, was prepared to take the 
first opportunity of suspending the block- 
ade. He did not discontinue the embargo 
till the lst of March, but the system of 
taking the vessels was discontinued before 
that time. 

Lorp BROUGHAM fully concurred in 
the wish expressed upon both sides of their 
Lordships’ House, that the unhappy dif- 
ferences which had sprung up might spee- 
dily and entirely be done away with through 
the good offices of France. 

Subject at an end. 


EMIGRANT SHIPS. 

The Eart of MOUNTCASHELL rose, 
pursuant to notice, and made the follow- 
ing Motion:— 

“ That there be laid before this House, a return 
of all the Penalties imposed and levied on owners, 
masters, captains, and others, for breaches of the 
Act of 5th and 6th of Victoria, known by the 
name of‘ the Passengers’ Act,’ since the said Act 
came into force ; specifying the amount of fine, 
the year when such penalty was imposed, the pe- 
riod when paid, how such penalty was disposed of, 
the name of the ship, the name of the offender, 
and the offence he committed ; together with the 
name of the port where the party was convicted, 
and the officer who enforced it.” 


He said that he had delayed making this 
Motion at the request of the noble Earl at 
the head of the Colonial Department, who 
had told their Lordships that they ought 
to make themselves acquainted with the 
contents of the documents from the Colo- 
nial Office which had been laid upon their 
table before they proceeded to consider the 
present Motion. That certainly was a 
sufficient reason for postponement, and he, 
following the advice of the noble Earl, had 
done all in his power to make himself 
master of the information which those docu- 
ments had furnished to their Lordships. 
But, though these statements were not 
without considerable effect upon his mind, 
yet they by no means deterred him from 
proceeding with the task that he had un- 
dertaken, which was to call the attention 
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of the House to the abuses that occurred, | on landing, generally felt favourably dig. 
not occasionally, but systematically, on | posed to the captain and officers, who, in 
board almost all emigrant vessels —not | 


merely the wickedness and the profligacy 
for which they were notorious, but the in- 
famous frauds that were practised with re- 
gard to the supply of provisions, and other 
abuses by which emigrants were exposed 
to sufferings of various kinds. He should 
state that his sources of information were 
numerous, comprising ‘ blue books,” 
pamphlets, and letters, as well as the au- 


thority of many captains and ship sur- | 


geons; and he therefore considered himself 
competent to bring the matter fully before 
them. The most cursory glance would at 
once show there was no safety or protec- 
tion for female emigrants; and indeed 
searcely anything like fair play for any 
class of emigrants. When the poor emi- 
grant; left his home, he usually proceeded 
to one of the outports, where his troubles 
really began, and where he became the vic- 
tim of the most inordinate extortion. As 
to young female emigrants, so soon as 
they were placed on board an emigrant 
ship, they were deprived of the least se- 
curity; they were exposed to every means 
of corruption and profligacy, a condition 


which chiefly arose in consequence of no 


sufficient care or attention being paid to 
the proper selection of officers and sur- 
geons for those vessels—more especially 


the surgeons, to whom much was confided. 


the majority of instances, were acquaint. 


|anees of his, and whose misdoings he con. 


sequently wished to screen and slur over: 
for the emigrants, whom he might nerer 
see again, he felt little concern or interest, 
Such was the state of things which the 
emigrant to Australia had to encounter: 
but the truth of which seldom came out, 
However, there was sufficient evidence ty 


| prove the existence of such practices, As 


| curred in the port of London. 


It could scarcely be too often said that 


those surgeons were not selected as they 
ought to be; for, as their Lordships must 
be well aware, a great deal of power and 
authority was intrusted to them. When 
placed on board ship—although the printed 
regulations were admirable—in nine cases 
out of every ten the comforts of the emi- 
grants, their wants, and, he might say, 
their safety, was not attended to. When 
the emigrant arrived at his or her destina- 


surgeon, officers, and crew as to whether 
they had any complaint or charge to pre- 
fer. But the emigrant well knew that he 
was too much at the mercy of these par- 
ties, who still retained control over the 
scanty stock of luggage possessed by him, 
and of course he remained silent. 
he (the Earl of Mounteashell) felt con- 
vinced that, but for that system of silent 
intimidation, the emigrant could speak a 
great deal of his sutferings, his wrongs, 
and his bad treatment in general. The 
emigration agent, who took them in charge 


to the provisions on board emigrant ships, 
nothing could be worse, and nothing which 
more frequently produced disease and 
death, but in an especial degree had they 
a right to complain of the supply of water, 
Water was supplied by pumping from 
barges which came alongside the vessels, 
Now he would mention a case that had oc. 
It was the 
practice of the men who worked those 
barges to go on shore to dinner at a cer- 
tain fixed hour every day. Upon one o- 
casion it happened that their barge sank 
and went to the bottom during the dinner 
hour, and when they raised her it was 
found that holes had been bored low down 
in her sides, which caused her to sink; and 
what was the fact? That all this time, 
instead of supplying pure water, as the 
bargemen professed to do, they were sent- 
ing into the ship nothing but the dirty 
filthy puddle of the Thames below bridge, 
which flowed through the holes bored in 
the barge for the express purpose of letting 
it in. That such water would necessarily 
lead to disease was a truth upon which it 
was scarcely necessary for him to insist; 
that it had done so was a fact perfectly 
well attested. He should come to the 
subject of meat. It had long been noto- 
rious that the passengers in the emigrant 
vessels were supplied with a very bad de- 


| seription of food; that a great deal of bad 
tion, the agent came on board, and ques- | 
tioned them in presence of the captain, | 


|on board the bark Aden. 


meat was received on board those vessels, 
of which a remarkable instance occurred 
As soon as they 


| got out to sea, the stench from the bad 


meat made them all so ill that they were 
glad to creep into any corner of the ship 


| to escape from its dreadful influence. The 


Now, | 


passengers remonstrated, and the surgeon 
promised them that when they reached 
Plymouth, at which port they put m, the 
evil should be remedied; but that promise 
was not fulfilled. He should read the 
words of the statement that had been fur- 
nished to him :— ’ 
“The bark Aden, with 172 passengers, pays 
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their own expenses, left Gravesend on the 15th 
fast May, and arrived at Port Adelaide on the 
ith of September. In a statement signed by 
thirty-five passengers they say—‘ Our first source 
of complaint and grievance arose out of the man- 
yr in which the ship was provisioned. We had 
good meat till we left Gravesend, but as soon as 
ye got out to sea there arose such a stench as 
yas quite unbearable from some flesh which was 
boiling in our cook’s coppers. This, more than 
the rolling of the ship, turned us all sick, and we 
neat into every out-of-the-way place to avoid the 
wench. The surgeon declared it would bring on 
ne disorder,and promised to see the Government 
inspector about it on arrival at Plymouth; but he 
didnot doso. This meat was given us on three suc- 
cssive days, after leaving Gravesend, and we all 
became so ill and hungry that we threatened to kill 
the catsand boilthem. On the third day the stuff 
yas left boiling in the coppers, all the passengers 
having agreed to allow none to be taken between 
decks, or even out of the cook’s boiler.’ ” 

What was the inference to be derived from 
that and similar instances ? The obvious 
inference was this—that if the laws were 
rendered stringent, were then properly en- 
forced, and the offenders punished, the 
practices of which the country had such 
just right to complain would cease and dis- 
appear altogether. His impression was, 
that this class of offenders were very rarely 
punished; and in those cases in which 
they were brought to justice, the punish- 
ment was always of the most lenient kind. 
In one case—a North American emigra- 
tion ship (the Concord) that came under 
his notiee—the passengers on their landing 
nade application to a magistrate, and he, 
aswas usual in such cases, regarded the 
dfenee as very venial. On account of one 
case the magistrate inflicted a penalty of 
fs. 8d., and then the master of the emi- 
grant vessel compounded with several 
others at the rate of 5s. a head. He 
vould ask their Lordships, when they 
looked at the cireumstances, to say what 
other results could be expected. The peo- 
ple who went out in those vessels were 
necessarily very poor and ignorant; they 
knew nothing of the law, and it was next 
to useless for them to appeal to any magis- 
trate; for the sympathies of magistrates 
vere all with the captains and officers, and 
all against the unfortunate passengers ; 
rhereas the feeling ought to be all the other 
way, for good conduct on the part of cap- 
lams, officers, and surgeon superintendents, 
Was too often the exception, and evil con- 
duet the rule. He held in his hand various 
documents, to some of which he would 
call the attention of the Ilouse; one par- 


teularly from Liverpool, which had _refer- | 


‘nee to the supply of provisions. 
in these words :— 
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“ T have been at a loss (knowing the great fas- 
tidiousness, and properly so, of the masters of 
London long-voyage ships as to the articles of 
beef and pork) to account for the large purchases 
made here from time to time (but more particu- 
larly very recently) of the most inferior and 
lowest-priced American beef and pork to be found 
at this port. It now strikes me that all this bad 
meat, rejected by our shipmasters in this port, 
has been purchased by the London contractors for 
the May emigrant ships, particularly for Australia, 
now fitting out in London. In the month of No- 
vember I had occasion to institute particular in- 
quiry as to the stocks of provisions here, and 
learned from our most respectable dealers and 
brokers that it consisted of some thousands of 
tierces of American beef and pork, which was, 
with the exception of a sniall quantity, perfect 
rubbish ; that our dealers had culled all the good 
nearly out of some 26,000 tierces of beef, our im- 
port ; and that what then remained was such as 
shipmasters and owners would not take.” 


It was thus that the emigrants were treated 
on their voyages to Australia. It was 
manifest that no sufficient care was taken 
in England to appoint proper emigration 
agents. But, after all, it was not to be 
denied that those who examined the pro- 
visions had rather a difficult task to per- 
form; for they could not open and examine 
all the tierces of beef or barrels of pork; 
it would not improve the provisions, but 
rather injure them, if anything of the sort 
were done. This state of things, however, 
sometimes led to very grievous frauds. 
The captains often concealed in the holds 
old provisions that they had left over from 
a previous voyage. Those provisions were 
generally in the very worst condition— 
sometimes in a state almost putrid. They 
were kept concealed till the vessel pro- 
ceeded out to sea, and such vile food often 
produced sickness and death. It was 
found, on calculation, that as many as 1} 
per cent of the passengers to Australia 
died on the voyage, which constituted a 
very large proportion. There certainly 
should not be so many in the short space of 
four months, and some of the chief causes 
might be traced to bad food and bad water. 
Up to this time he had spoken only of food; 
he should read a passage from a newspaper 
which he held in hand, called the South 
Australian News. [It was objected by 
Earl Grey that the noble Lord should con- 
fine himself to official documents.] If 
there were anything wrong in the paper, 
the noble Earl could answer it. The pas- 
sage which he proposed to read consisted 
chiefly of questions, to which the noble 





It was 


Earl might give replies if he thought pro- 
The passage run thus :— 


| per. 


| “ We regret to observe that the passengers by 
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two of the vessels, the Aden and John Munnf 
were anything but satisfied with their treatment 

The commanders are charged with dereliction o 
duty, allowing drunkenness, gambling, and immo- 
rality to prevail, and neglecting to serve out suffi- 
cient and good provisions. The case of the latter 
ship, however, appears to have been the worst ; and 
though the captain held a meeting on the 7th of 
October to vindicate and exculpate his procedure, 
he seems to have failed in doing so. About thirty 
or forty of the passengers were present, some of 
whom justified his conduct ; and the South Aus- 
tralian Register, in noticing the matter, makes 
the following remark :—‘ No one impugus his 
(Captain Pearson’s) nautical skill, but did he deny 
that his vessel was badly provisioned, and that in 
port many of the passengers were provisioning 
themselves ? Did he deny the open sale of spirits 
from the cuddy during the voyage, even on the 
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superintendents. The Emigration Commis. 
sioners, indeed, required testimonials of 
competence, but after those had been pro- 
duced, little further inquiry took place, 
[Earl Grey: No, no!] He asserted jt_ 
repeated that but little inquiry was made 
into the character of the surgeons, |p 
that way the appointment of the madman, 
to which he alluded the other day, might 
be accounted for. Well, what had een 
the result? Let the pages of the blue 
book answer. At page 19 it was stated, 
‘* the surgeon of the Waverley treated oue 
of the unmarried females improperly,” 
| The surgeon of the Lysander * was unable 


to maintain respect for himself, or proper 


Did he deny the prevalence of | ,. . ,. ” 9 
drinking, gambling, and smoking between- discipline on board.” —(P. 38.) The sur. 


decks? Did he deny the connivance at im-| geon of the Thomas Arbuthnot “ treated 
moral conduct? Did he discountenance the | some of the single female emigrants inde. 
foolish pee es ee yy ~~ of | cently.”—(P. 51.) The chief officer also 
Pastime on deck ¢ And is he ignorant of the fact | had been found in the berth of one of the 
that the ship was more than once in danger of Vill 

being set on fire by such practices? Does he | Women. The surgeon of the Hi illiam 
mean to say, that having signed the necessary | Morris was reported to be ‘* ill-suited for 
certificate that the required quantity of provisions | his office.’"—(P. 53.) The surgeon of the 
was on board, he was not to blame when the pas- | [esis «* was careless of his duty and habi- 


sengers were put on short allowance of water and Sa ss See ca eal 
provisions? Does he deny the use by himself and tually drunk” (p. 83); and much sickness 


his officers of vulgar, profane, and abusive lan- | prevailed on board as a natural conse- 
guage towards the passengers ?’” }quence. Next came the case of the Harl 
| Grey (p. 117), in connexion with which 


Sabbath day ? 


The press, the public feeling of the country, | the orphan girls from Belfast had got such 


public meetings, the House of Commons—in | a bad character. The surgeon was said 
short, every power in the land would com- | “to have shown want of judgment and dis- 
pel the noble Earl to alter a system which | eretion.’” The matron was inefficient, and 
was degrading to the nation and oppressive | some of the officers paid improper atten- 
to Her Majesty’s subjects. These things! tions to the young girls on board, vhile 
were facts; they ought to be rectified, and | the crew appear to have had an unrestrict- 
as long as he had life he would persist till | ed intercourse with them. Now, here were 
the atrocity was put a stop to. He would | a number of young and inexperienced girls 
now call attention to the conduct of the | put on board a vessel, and left to the merey 
oe ge and he ee = noble hee | - a on ang . ts 9 
nad, by this time, made himself acquainted | When they arrived they were branded as 
with the facts, and was satisfied that what | improper characters, and the guardians 
he (the Earl of Mountcashell) had stated | were accused of having sent out pers 
was correct. Indeed, he had rather under- | girls to the colony. Justice had not been 
stated than overstated the real circumstan- | done either to those young girls, or to the 
ces. The blue book which had been laid | guardians, who had done their best to se- 
on the table would amply prove all his | lect proper persons. Because some few 
charges, and, in fact, he had derived a| women from other unions, who -~ - 
vast deal of additional information from | better than they should be, particularly 
it. When their Lordships considered how | those from Dungannon, had got into the 
much was intrusted to the surgeons of| vessel, the whole body of the Belfast girls 
emigrant vessels, and that it was not | was charged in that wholesale way: where- 
enough for them to be merely medical|as out of forty-six there were but four 
men but men of character, he thought | really bad, all the others having turn 
they would agree with him in thinking | out to be excellent characters. To goon 
that care should be taken in selecting pro-| with the list of emigrant ships. Risse 
e M4 « " 0 
per persons for the post. He had ascer-| dwelling on the case of the Sabraon, 
tained, however, that little or no attention | which he had already abel ae 
had been paid at the Colonial Office to the | would pass to the James Gibb (p. 1%) 
character of the medical officers or surgeon-| where the surgeon allowed the officers of 
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the ship to carry on an improper inter-| just the same state of things. Ten years 
curse With the female emigrants. At page | ago, just as great atrocities had been per- 
193 it was stated, that the conduct of the | petrated. On this point he begged to 
captain, the surgeon, and of the matron of | read an extract from a letter to himself, 
the Inconstant was ‘‘ indiscreet,’’ and that | which afforded a striking instance of pro- 
“the surgeon ought not to be employed | fligacy :— 

again.” Those extraate showed that) 4 In 1841 I sailed from London in the preli- 
things were not carried on in precisely the minary expedition for the settlement of Nelson, 
way the noble Earl would have the House | New Zealand, in the capacity of principal surveyor 
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ad the country to believe. The conduct | 
of some of the officers had been equally | 
bad. It would be seen, on reference to | 
the blue book, that the chief officer of the | 
Thomas Arbuthnot and the second mate of | 
the General Palmer had behaved impro- 
perly to the female passengers (p. 51, 88). | 
Qn board the Zarl Grey, the first and sec- | 
ond mates were said to have paid ‘‘ im- 
proper personal attention to some of the | 
lrish orphan girls;’’ and the cook was said | 
“to have taken liberties with some of | 
them.” On board the James Gibb, the | 
dficers and seamen were reported to have 
been guilty of similar conduct. He begged | 
the attention of the noble Lord to a state- | 
ment at page 125. It was of the most | 
important character, and demanded the | 
most serious consideration. It was stated, | 
that six of the females who went out in 
the ship Manchester to Port Phillip, were 
hired, on board, the moment they arrived, 
by notorious brothel keepers. Was it for 
such purposes as those we sent out vir- | 
tuous Women to our colonies? Would Go- | 
verament deal with these facts or not 2 
He called their attention to it, and the 
country would expect them to find a 
remedy. If any of their Lordships turned | 
to page 188, they might see the details | 
of the ** flogging’’ inflicted on four girls on | 
board the Ramilies. He knew how diff | 
cult it was to manage emigrant vessels, | 
and how hard to control violent and ill- 
tempered women; but such a proceeding 
& that was disgraceful to those concerned 
mit. He believed these evils could not 
be remedied by the present Passengers’ | 


| passage. 


and engineer for that settlement. Our party com- 
prised nearly eighty picked men, most of them 
married. Their wives did not accompany them, 
as it was the professed intention of our employers 
that a careful selection of a suitable site should be 
made, which might probably occupy us for some 
months after our arrival at New Zealand. On 
our departure the directors of the New Zealand 
Company assured the men that the safety, com- 
fort, and welfare of their wives should be most re- 
ligiously cared for; and one of them, Mr. Ross 
Mangles, especially pledged himself to the exercise 
of such care on their behalf. About six months 
later, in 1841, the women embarked in a ship 
called the Lloyds’; on her arrival at Nelson, a 
complaint was made to the New Zealand Com- 
pany’s agent, that shortly after sailing the captain 
and his crew had frequented the women’s apart- 
ments, and during the voyage had lived in de- 
bauchery with a considerable number, to the great 
grievance and discomfort of those who remained 
faithful to their husbands, and also that the great 
mortality amongst the children during the passage 
was attributable to gross neglect both on the part 
of the doctor and of the adulterous mothers. The 


| case was investigated, the charge fully substan- 
tiated, and reported by the agent to the directors 


of the New Zealand Company. The second vessel 


| which sailed from London for Nelson was the Mary 


Anne, carrying out a large number of cabin and 
steerage emigrants—amongst the former a son of 


|a director of the company, in the capacity of 


emigration agent to the settlement. A highly re- 


| spectable cabin passenger (now residing in Eng- 


land) informed me on his arrival at Nelson, that 


| the ship had been a ‘ floating brothel’ during the 


In the instance of this ship no investi- 
gation took place, but I may state one case of pe- 
culiar depravity. The first mate of the Mary 


| Anne had seduced and got with child a girl scarcely 


15 years of age, a daughter of a cabin passenger. 
He had also: cohabited with the wife of another 
passenger (recently married) and with other wo- 
men, and at Nelson he left the ship, and con- 
tinued to live in open adultery with the married 


! woman.” 


Act. It was defective and imperfect, and| These were melancholy statements, and 
ould never insure adequate control over | showed the continuance of evils which they 
the surgeon and officers; but it was the | must all deplore. And what must the re- 
duty of the Government to amend it; and | sult be? That the well-disposed portion of 
the country would look to the noble Earl | the community would refrain from tempt- 
opposite, on whom the responsibility rest-| ing such risks, that they would not trust 
ed, for a measure to put an end to such a’ themselves on the ocean, and that in future 
‘ystem as that he had described. These| our only emigrants would be the very 
faets were recent. They were all to be) sweepings of the streets—the thieves, pros- 
found in the last three books laid on the | titutes, and vagabonds of England. A let- 
table, and entitled « Papers relative to emi- | ter had been addressed to Mr. Sidney Her- 
gration to the Australian colonies.” But | bert, in relation to his plan for sending out 
if they went further back they would find | distressed needlewomen to Australia, from 
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which he would read an extract. 


Emigrant 
With 


every respect for the motives of that gen- | 


tleman, he feared that unless something 


was done to alter the present system, those | 


poor women would be of no service to the 
colony, and 99 out of every 100 would end 
by going on the streets of Sydney. The 
writer of the letter to which he referred, 
said— 


“ | have only time to observe, that if you are | 


about to depend on Government aid and the pre- 
sent Government machinery, for the care and 
distribution of your emigrants in Australia, God 
help the poor women! Had I time or space, I 
would prove the flagrant want of common sense 
displayed by the emigration officials, and the utter 
absence of all proper means for protecting and 
distributing female emigrants, as shown in the 
course of 1848 and 1849. If you have nothing 
better to depend upon than the present Govern- 
ment machinery, the principal result of your 
charity will be to increase the numbers of unfor- 
tunates who already crowd Australian seaports.” 
Again, he said— 

“« The mere shovelling in of distressed degraded 
women will never do—the people who rejected 
cargoes of our convicts will not accept cargoes of 
our strumpets.” 

The author of that letter was well known, 
and he (Lord Mountcashell) placed reli- 
ance on his statements. Bad as was the 
ease of many poor women in London, he 
would not advise them to venture their 
persons on board an emigrant ship to Aus- 
tralia till better regulations for their pro- 
tection had been adopted. The noble Lord 
concluded with the Motion already given, 
and stated that he would postpone another 
Motion which stood in his name for an Ad- 
dress to Her Majesty for a copy of the pro- 
ceedings in the case of the Sabraon. 
Eart GREY said, the noble Earl oppo- 
site had stated in his speech that he had 
stated enough to induce their Lordships to 
grant the returns for which he moved; but 
he (Earl Grey) believed they would all 
agree with him in this, that the noble Earl 
had said enough to show that he had no 
ground whatever for the sweeping charge 
he made with regard to the manner in 
which the Australian agents had acted. 
He had divided his charge into two parts. 
First, he complained of the quality of the 
provisions served out to the emigrants on 
board the ships bound for Australia; and, 
next, of the general conduct of the super- 
intending surgeons. With regard to any 
abuse as to the supply of provisions, he 
(Earl Grey) entreated of the noble Earl to 
mention any one individual case, and if he 
did so, he (Earl Grey) was satisfied he 
would be able to answer him; but he could 
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{not produce a single case, except on the 
authority of a newspaper which had ap. 
|rived overland from India, before the of. 
ficial intelligence could be received, 

The Eart of MOUNTCASHELL 
| begged to say he had referred the noble 
| Earl to a particular page in the book on 
the table. He had referred the noble Bar 
| to the facts, and stated the vessel, 
| Eart GREY: The noble Earl had cer. 
| tainly found a case where the ship was 
| stated to be sinking, but the report with re. 

spect to that vessel said the provisions and 
| water were good; so that that case, instead 
|of making out his argument, did entirely 
ithe reverse. The other was a case founded 
on a report in a newspaper, from which it 


| 


|appeared that thirty-five persons out of 
| 150 embarked complained of the quality of 
| the provisions between Gravesend and Ply. 

mouth. That was not a Government ship; 


| but he felt bound, in justice to the respeet- 
able shipowners by whom the trade was 
| conducted, to say he did not think they 
| were liable to the charge that had been 
|made. He had seen the paper stuck up 
|in the emigrant ships stating if any com- 
| plaints were to be made about provisions, 
or any other matter, there was the emigra- 
tion officer at Plymouth, and the agent of 
the charterers of the ship, who would be 
ready to investigate any complaint. With 
respect to this case that had been referred 
to, it appeared that the ship rolled very 
much, and those persons never having 
| been at sea before got very sick. They 
| did not know sea life, and were very much 
discontented with their dinner, perhaps in 
| consequence of the state of their stomachs; 
| but in that case there was no evidence that 
|they had complained when they reached 
Plymouth. If they did complain, an i 
| vestigation would take place, and, there 
| fore they must dismiss that case. They 
had a sweeping and general assertion made 
that the provisions were of bad quality, 
and that bad water had been served up. 
Against that charge they had the official 
reports on the table (after a deliberate 1 
quiry at the ports to which those ships 
were consigned), showing the result of the 
examination that took place. Just to show 
the sort of manner in which the very able 
| and energetic emigration officer at Sydney 
| had conducted the inquiry, he would = 
'to page 62. Mr. Merryweather state 
|that the Harbinger was very well suit 
| for the conveyance of emigrants, and that 
|the surgeon superintendent appeared 
have performed his duty in an efficient 
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manner, and reported that he had received | 
elective assistance from the officers and | 
men. That was a specimen of the reports | 
that had been made. Every ship that | 
arrived was carefully examined by the | 
emigration agent, and if there was any 
ground of compiaint, there was the most | 
ample opportunity to make it. The noble | 
Barl said that the emigrants were over- | 
awed by the officers of the ship, but the | 
manner in which the inquiry was conducted 
yas this: Mr. Merryweather and the board 
who made the inquiry went down into the 
euddy of the vessel, and no officer was 
present except the surgeon, whose con- 
trol was at an end when they arrived— 

The Earp of MOUNTCASHELL: 
Not while any of the emigrants remained 
on board. 

Eant GREY: They might never see 
him again, and were entirely independent | 
of him, and it was certainly found that. 
when there was a ground of complaint, the | 
complaint was made. The result having 
been inquired into in that manner, it was 
found that scarcely in one instance were 
provisions of bad quality stated to be 
wed. No doubt the charterers of ships 
when getting a large quantity of provisions 
might sometimes get a eask of bad water 
ina ship. At any of their Lordships’ 
tables were they certain always that bad 
meat would not by some accidental cir- 
cumstanee be served up to them? But 
every possible pains were taken to guard | 
against it, and if they looked to the report | 
from each individual ship that was printed | 
for Parliament, they would find that the | 
clearest testimony was given as to the! 
manner in which provisions were supplied | 
to passengers. He would pass from that | 
subject, into which he would have wished | 
toenter more fully if the noble Earl had | 
given him the means of doing so; but} 
when he gave no case of abuse, he (Ear! | 
Grey) could only meet his assertion by an | 
equally general statement, and challenge | 
him, from the report on the table, to show | 
a case where bad provisions were used. | 
Then came the case of the surgeons. The | 
noble Earl said that the surgeon-super- 
ee habitually misconducted them 
selyes— 


_The Eart of MOUNTCASHELL: 
Not all. 

Ear. GREY : The noble Lord says not 
all, but a noble Friend near me reminds | 
me that the noble Lord said “ that good 
conduet was the exception.”” It was his 
(Earl Grey’s) duty, since the noble Earl 
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had brought this matter forward, to have 
the report of the ships that had arrived 
since the emigration to New South Wales 
was resumed, analysed, and to see what 
had been the conduct of the surgeons, and 
he found the whole number of ships of the 
arrival of which they had received reports 
at Port Phillip and South Australia was 
124, Of the 124 surgeons of those ships, 
it was reported that 7() had very efficiently 
performed theirduty. There was no com- 


plaint of 28, making 98 that might be con- 


sidered as good. Of four there were favour- 
able reports, but qualified in some way or 
other, often in a very slight degree. Six 
were described as having been inefficient, 
including two who had became inefficient 
from bad health. Five were complained 


| of for decided inefficiency and misuse of 


their authority, and eleven were positively 
bad. That was the result with respect to 
the whole number of 124; and when their 
Lordships considered how the selections 
were often made, that sometimes the sur- 
geons must be found on very short notice, 
when illness prevented the person origi- 
nally appointed from going into the ship, 
they would agree with him that that was 
not a very large percentage of misconduct. 
After all, some of the cases of misconduct 
were very slight. The noble Lord had 
certainly mentioned a flagrant case—the 
ease of the Ramilies. He said that the 
surgeon had been guilty of administering 
corporal punishment to four women. He 
(Earl Grey) did not approve of that, but 
here was the report on the subject. It 
was certainly an error of judgment on the 
part of this surgeon, but here was the ae- 
count from his own journal :— 

“On investigating a charge made by Anne 
Shepheard against four girls, I found they had 
used scurrilous language, and knocked her down, 


and took from her a biscuit and butter. I thought 
it right to punish them with several stripes on the 


| shoulders, in the presence of the matron.” 


The punishment was inflicted in conse- 
quence of bad conduct, but he (Earl Grey) 
admitted it was wrong to beat women at 
all; but when violent women got board 
ship, and ill-used each other, and commit- 
ted violent assaults upon unoffending par- 
ties, and it was thought necessary to pun- 
ish corporally—that punishment not being 
a flogging as was represented, but a few 
strokes on the shoulder administered in the 
presence of the matron—it was an error in 


| judgment on the part of the surgeon cer- 


tainly, but not the monstrous erime the 
noble Earl had described. The noble Earl 
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had also referred to an Irish emigrant ves- 
sel, that had sailed from Belfast, and 
quoted a passage from one of the volumes 
on the table, for the purpose of showing 
that the surgeon was inefficient. He beg- 


Emigrant 


ged to remind the noble Earl that the re- | 


port he quoted was from a gentleman who 
never saw the surgeon and never saw the 
ship. But what was the judgment formed 


by the committee at Sydney after looking | 


over the ship, and investigating on the 
spot the conduct of the surgeon? They 
said the surgeon-superintendent appeared 
to have discharged his duty in an efficient 
manner, and stated that he had received 
all requisite assistance from the master of 
the ship. Those persons that the surgeon 
said had given him so much trouble, had 
been, as appeared from subsequent reports, 
dismissed for misconduct from the places 
they obtained on their arrival in the co- 
lony, but all the rest got good places. He 
believed, in point of fact, the mistake that 
had been made was in taking those per- 
sons from town workhouses, because the 
lrish emigrants selected from the country 
workhouses had given satisfaction. Those 
sweeping charges of the noble Lord’s, 
though supported by no evidence, were 
They had a 


doing very serious injury. 
great national interest in promoting emi- 
gration to the Australian colonies; and to 
throw discredit on the manner in which 
that emigration was conducted, unless 
abuses could be proved, was, he must say, 


exceedingly injurious. He appealed to his 


noble Friend who sat on the bench near | 
him (Lord Monteagle), who knew a great | 
deal about emigration, as to the evidence | 


he had seen on the subject. He had seen 
the most unsuspicious evidence of all, the 
letters written after their arrival by well- 
conducted emigrants, and they spoke al- 
most in high terms of the treatment they 
received. 
emigrants went to the Australian colonies 
in the last year, it must be expected that 
there would be a considerable number of 
persons, who, from their own fault, or 
temper, found the passage uncomfortable 
—who were discontented with all the hard- 
ships of a long sea voyage, and therefore 
wrote very unfavourable accounts home. 
No doubt the noble Earl had made his 
statement from the best motives; but he 
(Earl Grey) was satisfied that the noble 
Earl had been deceived by the mis-state- 
ments of parties of this description, and 
there was no ground whatever for the ge- 
neral charges that had been made. He 
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| would say, in confirmation of that, that 
the percentage of deaths that took place 
on board those vessels was a conclusive 
proof that the charge was not true, For 
if ships went out on a three or four months’ 
voyage with bad provisions and putrid 
water, it was impossible but that a large 
mortality should take place on board those 
vessels. But what was the fact? The 
whole mortality very little exceeded 13 per 
cent in four months. Even if the emi- 
grants consisted entirely of adults, taking 
the casual chances of human life and the 
hardship and sea voyage, it was no very 
large percentage; but four-fifths of those 
deaths were children under seven years 
old. They knew that no human care or 
precaution could make a long sea voyage 
otherwise than injurious to young children. 
If they took one of their own families to 
Australia, they would find that a long sea 
voyage would be extremely trying to chil- 
dren. In the great majority of those ships, 
if they examined the details of deaths, 
they would find no deaths of adults at all; 
the great bulk of the mortality that took 
place consisted of young children. That, 
in fact, was conclusive as to the whole- 
some character of the provisions supplied. 
He trusted the statement of the noble Earl 
would not have the effect of discouraging 
those persons who contemplated emigra- 
tion to Australia. He thought they might 
safely take the passage in a ship chartered 
by a respectable house, with every cer- 
tainty that they would be properly treated. 
| Lorp MONTEAGLE said, that he had 
seen during very many years the corre- 
spondence which passed between numerous 
| poor emigrants to Australia and their 
| friends in Ireland, and in no one of such 
‘letters seen by him was there a single 
| expression of opinion that did not confirm 
every statement made by his noble Friend 
(Earl Grey) with respect to the care that 
|was taken of them on ship-board, and the 
| humanity with which they were treated. 
| Devoted as he had been to the question 
po colonisation for the last twenty-two or 
twenty-three years, he did not regret that 
the subject of the treatment of emigrants 
on ship-board should be brought before 
Parliament on every fitting occasion; but 
if he knew anything of the way in which 
the officers in the emigration department 
were performing their duty, he felt assured 
that no person could render them more 
acceptable service than by bringing before 
Parliament any well-ascertained case of 
abuse, with a view to immediate inqul'y, 
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remedy, and, if necessary, to punishment. | emigration ships, wrote, on arriving in 
Bat he must say, the case of complaint the St. Lawrence, not a public letter, but 
ought to be selected in a different fash- | a private letter, relating every complaint 
jn, and dealt with in a different manner, | that his experience pointed out. This letter 
fom the way in which, on this occasion, it | was shown to the noble Earl: was it over- 
had been done. It must create an unjust |looked? No; it received immediate con- 
prejudice against emigration, if a Peer of | sideration; it was referred to the Gover- 
Parliament should with inconsiderate and | nor General of the Canadas, and in some 
sweeping censure condemn everything. | Very important particulars the suggestions 

The Eant of MOUNTCASHELL: I | thus given by a private person wholly un- 
had no reason to condemn everything; that | connected with Government, and speaking 
is going beyond the mark. only with the authority of an independent 

Loro MONTEAGLE: Would the noble witness, were made the foundation of an 
farl then retract what he had said, name- | amendment of the law. With regard to 
ly, that the instances of good conduct | the officers of the Emigration Office, if his 
formed the exception, and the instances of | noble Friend (Lord Mountcashell) was as 
bad conduct formed the rule? When he | well acquainted with them as he was, he 
made such a charge, he should be pre-| would not suspect any of them as having 
pared to prove it, and if he were not so| been remiss in the discharge of his du- 
prepared, it should not have been hazard- | ties. They did not leave their primary 
ed. It was a charge which affected the | duty to be performed by clerks or inferior 
characters of numerous persons who were | agents, but they went themselves to the 
not there to defend themselves; and to ad- | outports to make the necessary inquiries 
vance it lightly, appeared to him an unjus- | and to see that the law was studiously car- 
tifable abuse of the privilege of Parliament. | ried into effect. This he knew to have been 
He (Lord Monteagle) would refer their |done at Liverpool; but the House had 
lordships to evidence of a better descrip-| further evidence from the acts of the 
tim, to the evidence taken before the/ colonists, which was unanswerable. At 
Committee of which he was chairman-— | whose expense, he asked, was the Austra- 


Emigrant Ships. 


the Colonisation Committee—which show- | lian emigration chiefly carried on? It was 
ed what private shipowners had done in| carried on for the most part at the ex- 


discharge of their conscientious duty. | pense of the colonists. The colonists were 
When the law was silent on the subject | deeply interested in this emigration—more 
of employing surgeons in North Ameri-} directly interested than the public at large 
can emigration ships, the respectable; in this country—they all comprehended 
shipowners, Messrs. Carter, had voluntarily | that the prosperity of the colony depend- 
employed a surgeon for the purpose of ac- | ed upon emigration. Now, if the instances 
companying the emigrants. The same | of abuse were the rule, and ifthe instances 
frmhad even provided a collection of books | of good conduct were the exception, did 
for the emigrants on their passage. He | the House think the colonists would be dis- 


thought not only the shipowners, and the 
Emigration Commissioners, but the Sec- 
retary of State had been unjustly at- 
tacked. Who, he asked, had brought in 
the Amended Passengers’ Act? The noble 
lord near him (Earl Grey), who had 
thereby shown his anxiety to provide the 
best means of protecting emigrants on 
board ship, and it certainly was too bad 
that he should be charged with uncon- 
cern as to their condition. He (Lord 
Monteagle) had indeed charged his noble 
tend with going too far in that direc- 
ton, A young friend and relative of his 
own (Mr. de Vere), deeply interested in this 
subject, and distrusting the mode in which 
‘migration was carried on, ventured him- 
self in one of the ships, not as a cabin pas- 
senger, but sharing the risks and hard- 
ships of a common passage in one of the 





inclined to express their complaints ? Would 
not petitions on the subject from the co- 
lonists have been laid, before now, on 
the table of the House? But he never 
heard of any complaint from them except 
that they had not emigration enough. 
Were they, then, to attach weight to one 
report in an obscure newspaper? Con- 
sidering the multitude of emigrants that 
had quitted this country in the course of 
the last few years, this single complaint 
was in itself evidence that there neither 
existed many or well-grounded causes of 
complaint. His noble Friend (Earl Grey) 
and he might differ on the subject of emi- 
gration—they did so differ, and he would 
be prepared to maintain his own opinion, 
or an adverse one, on a fitting occasion— 
but in a case like the present, from what 
he knew of his noble Friend’s personal 
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character and official conduct, and recol- 
lecting the exemplary humanity and the 
eare he had taken, when Secretary at 
War, to provide fitting food and shelter 
for the soldier, both at home and abroad, 
he thought no one could doubt that the 
question of the proper treatment of the 
emigrants would be the very point in his 
official duty to which he would devote 
himself with the greatest earnestness and 
assiduity. 

The Eart of LANESBOROUGH bore 
testimony to the probity of character 
which the surgeons of emigrant vessels 
generally bore. He was happy to hear 
from the noble Lord the Secretary for the 
Colonies that he was ready to do every- 
thing in his power to provide a remedy in 
all cases where mal-practices were shown 
to exist. 

The Eart of MOUNTCASHELL re- 
plied : He would repeat that in the case 
to which he had alluded, the surgeon had 
not done his duty, and that the surgeon 
was accountable for permitting unrestrain- 
ed intercourse between the female passen- 
gers who were under his care and the 
crew. No emigrants were allowed to go 


on board except in sound health, and 


therefore the mortality of 1} per cent on 
a voyage of four months was to be regard- 
ed as a very heavy mortality, which could 
only have been caused by the badness of 
the provisions given out. There could be 
no doubt but that the emigrants were in- 
timidated from making complaints ; but 
the noble Lord would find that the subject 
would be followed up, and disclosures laid 
bare, to which he should not at that hour 
allude further. 

Eart GREY said, there was no objec- 
tion to the production of the documents, 
but a delay of some twelve months must 
take place, as the colonies would have to 
be communicated with in the first in- 
stance. 

Motion agreed to. 

House adjourned to Monday next. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, March 15, 1850. 


Minutes.] New Memper Sworn.—For Sligo 
County, Sir Robert Gore Booth, Bt. 

Pusuic Birts. 1° County Rates; Mutiny ; 
rine Mutiny. 

Reported,—Estates Leasing (Ireland). 


WAYS AND MEANS—THE BUDGET. 
On the Motion of the CHANCELLOR of 
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the Excnequer, the House resolved itself 
into a Committee of Ways and Means 
Mr. Bernat in the chair. : 
The CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCqR. 
QUER: Mr. Bernal, I have to ask the 
indulgence of hon. Gentlemen, for I gm 
really not very well able to address them, 
and I must take this opportunity of gs. 
suring them how deeply sensible I am of 
the kindness and forbearance which the 
House has exercised towards me during 
my long and unavoidable absence, I haye 
taken the earliest opportunity in my power 
of coming down to the House, in order to 
make that annual financial statement to 
which it naturally attaches so much im. 
portance. I must ask for the indulgence 
of the Committee also in another respect, 
for although many of my hon. Friends be. 
hind me are always anxious for a ye 
early exposition of the budget, I must re. 
peat what 1 have before stated to the 
House, that it is frequently impossible at 
an early period of the Session to form 
estimates which can be relied upon as cor- 
rect, with the confidence which ought to be 
placed in all statements of this kind, In 
ordinary years it is the first duty of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to compare 
the reality of the financial year after it 
had closed, with the estimates which he 
had previously framed of it, and, guided 
by that experience and the knowledge of 
the probable state of trade for the year, 
which those conversant with the subject 
ean generally form in the course of the 
spring, to state what he firmly believes 
will be the probable income of the year. 
Another reason for the postponement, until 
a later period, of any such statement is, 
that is necessary to vote the Navy, Army, 
and Ordnance excesses of the former year, 
if there should be any. Now, at a very 
early period of the Session, the aceounts 
of two of these departments are not made 
up, and it is impossible to know whether 
there will or will not be any excess 2 
those branches of the public servce 
in the previous year, and, if there be 
such excess, what will be its amount, 


| It is, of course, very possible to make a 
lestimate at any time of the year. But 
| what is valuable to the House is, that the 


estimates shall be certain—that the person 


Ma-| Who states them to the House may cor 
| fidently say that he believes that state 
| ment to give a fair and true view of the 
| ease, and that the House may be able t 


rely upon the facts and figures which he 
lays before it. Now, last year, it wo 
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have been impossible to frame anything 
approaching to a correct estimate, were I 
to have addressed the House at so early 
a period as the present. — This year I am 
happy to say that the circumstances are 
diferent, and it is very desirable in pre- 
sent circumstances that I should, as early 
as possible, state the views of the Govern- 
ment as to the financial condition of the 
country, and thus enable the House to sanc- 
tion or to reject the proposals which on be- 
half of the Government I have to lay before 
it, When I say this, however, I must be 
understood as claiming allowance for cer- 
tain possible contingencies, which of course 
noforesight can possibly provide against to 
their full extent. I have indeed to lay be- 
fore the Committee to-night two estimates 
—one of our income and expenditure up 
to the 5th of April, 1850; and the other 
of our probable income and expenditure 
up to the Sth of April, 1851. In pre- 
paring these calculations I have been as- 
sisted by one of the most able public ser- 
vants this country ever possessed—by a 
gentleman whose death I only learned this 
morning—and which I now deeply lament 
to have to announce. Those who have 


been my predecessors in the office which 


I hold, well know that no more zealous, 
more efficient, or more faithful, servant 
of the public ever existed than Mr. 
Brooksbank. It was only the day before 
yesterday that I received from him the 
final calculations which I am about to lay 
before the House. This morning, to my 
unaffected sorrow, I learned that he was 
no more. When last summer I laid be- 
fore the House my estimate for the finan- 
cial year now drawing to a close, I caleu- 
lated the probable income at 52,262,000/. 
Hon. Gentlemen have had in their hands 
the balance-sheet made up to January last. 
Up to that period the income, excluding 
the unclaimed dividends, was 52,874,0001. 
The receipts, however, during this present 
quarter are not so high as those of the 
corresponding quarter last year; so that I 
take the probable income of the financial 
year, ending the 5th of April next, at 
52,785,5001. The estimated expenditure 
for the year was 52,157,696. The actual 
expenditure up to the 5th of January, was 
50,853,6221., forming, as the House will 
perceive, a very considerable reduction 
upon ny estimate of expenditure made in 
June last. The actual expenditure, how- 
‘ver, up to the Sth of April will be still 
less than the amount up to January. It 
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will be, I believe, only 50,533,6521. This 
estimate of expenditure may, however, be 
affected, according as it happens that the 
sum taken for naval excess of last year 
yet to be voted, is included in the expendi- 
ture of next year or of this. Sometimes 
the amount falls in one and sometimes in 
the other year; but leaving it out of the 
question for the present, the surplus of in- 
come over probable expenditure will be two 
millions and a quarter. “The probable sur- 
plus, which I anticipated last year, was 
only 104,0007. But the House must not 
be led away by the notion that this sur- 
plus arises entirely from excess of revenue 
over expenditure in the year, because a 
certain portion of the expenditure includ- 
ed in the estimates of this year, and pro- 
perly chargeable upon the supplies of this 
year, was actually paid in the year ending 
the 5th of April last, the actual surplus of 
revenue over estimated expenditure being 
really 627,000/. The income actually re- 
ceived has exceeded the estimated amount 
by 523,000/. With regard to expenditure, 
the Committee will see that we have not 
been unmindful either of our own profes- 
sions, or regardless of the recommendation to 
economy which the House was good enough 
to give us. The expenditure has been less 
than I estimated it at by 1,625,000/. Of 
that sum I believe that 400,000/. may be 
put to the account of excesses paid last 
year, thus lightening the demands upon 
this; so that the actual expenditure may 
be estimated as being less than the esti- 
mated expenditure by 1,225,0001. In 
every instance in which we found it possi- 
ble, we have rigidly attended to the claims 
of economy, and reduced the expenditure 
by every means in our power. Now, Sir, 
with regard to the estimates for the pre- 
sent year, I am afraid I cannot en- 
courage the House to hope for results 
quite so favourable as those which I have 
stated as to the estimates of last year. 
In the first place, I am afraid we must 
look to a considerable falling off in the 
Customs revenue, mainly arising from one 
or two causes easy to point out. First, 
there is the reduction upon the duty on 
sugars; and there are also one or two 
other items on which I do not anticipate 
so large a consumption as we have had 
during the financial year now near its close. 
The loss upon sugar from April, 1849, 
to the 5th of March, 1850, amounts to 
626,000I. ; however, I cannot look upon that 
as affording any accurate test of the pro- 
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bable state of matters in this respect next |the month of January. I find from the 
year, as, owing to the delay in passing the weekly returns of the Custom-house, that 
resolutions which I moved in the year this decrease has gone on through Feb. 
1848, a large quantity of foreign sugar, | ruary; so that against 485,000 quarters of 
paying high duties, was entered in that | wheat imported in February, 1849, there 
year, and has pressed upon the market | is only an importation of 146,000 quar. 
till very recently, and hence the subse-|ters in February, 1850, showing a de. 
quent entries of foreign sugar have been | crease of 339,000 quarters in the month, 
diminished. Still, however, on the 5th of | Again, taking corn and flour of all sorts, 
July last, the duties both on foreign sugar | the importation in February, 1849, was 
and colonial sugar were reduced. They | 949,786, while that of February last was 
will be again reduced on the 5th of July | 268,135 quarters; showing a decrease of 
next; and, therefore, I cannot siliediuie | toasts than 681,000 quarters in the cor. 
on the same amount of receipts from sugar | responding periods. The fact is, that, as 
as in last year. The anticipations, how- | the present prices are not remunerative to 
ever, I may remark, of those who thought | the importer, it is not probable that impor. 
that our colonies would be overwhelmed | tation to the extent of that of last year will 
by an importation of foreign sugar have/| goon. Taking, therefore, these facts into 
hitherto proved to be altogether without | consideration, I think it will be prudent to 


foundation. The increase of entries are | 
entirely of colonial, the decrease of entries | 
entirely of foreign sugar. I saw the other 
day a paper from Dutch Guiana, giving 
an account of the extreme state of distress 
existing there; and it is remarkable enough 
that the means recommended there in order 
to cheapen production is by abolishing 
slavery. In one or two items there has 
been, last year, an extraordinary increase 





of consumption—an increase which I do not | 


think will be maintained. One of these | 
articles is brandy, in respect to which there 
has been an increased consumption in the 
year ending January last over that ending 
at the corresponding period in 1849 of no 
less than 577,000 gallons, producing an 
increase of the revenue of 443,000/. This 
great increase was not attended by any 
corresponding decrease in the consumption 
of other spirits—that of gin, rum, and 
British spirits having likewise increased. 
The increase, as respects brandy, is attri- 
buted to the alarm which prevailed during 
the presence of the late fatal epidemic, and 
which led to an increase in the consump- 
tion of the higher class of spirits. It is not 
likely, therefore, that the same consump- 
tion will be maintained. Another item 
which last year produced a considerable 
amount of revenue was the extensive im- 
port of corn; and this is also an item which 
I do not think at all likely to produce this 
year the same amount as it contributed to 
the Exchequer during the financial year 
ending April, 1850. I stated at the be- 
ginning of February the enormous de- 
crease in importation which marked the 
close of the last year. There continued 
to be a corresponding decrease throughout 





reckon on a reduction in the Customs re. 
venue. The probable receipts of Customs 
to the 5th of April next, may be taken as 
20,500,0007.—deducting 475,000I. for the 
duty on corn, there will remain as the re- 
ceipts from all other articles, 20,025,000. 
The probable loss in sugar and brandy 
may be from 400,0000. to 500,0001.; and 
allowing for some increase in other articles, 
I take the probable receipts for all articles 
entered at the Custom-house during the 
next year, exclusive of corn, at 19,750,000). 
Corn I will take at the same amount as | 
estimated it at last year, which I believe 
to be reasonable, namely, 250,0001.; so 
that the probable receipt from Customs 
duties for the next year may be stated 
at 20,000,0007. In respect to all the 
other items of revenue, I am happy to 
state that I entertain well-founded expecta- 
tions of increase. The Excise last year 
produced 13,980,0001.: for the ensuing 
year the revenue which I anticipate, is 
14,045,0007. The Stamps and Assessed 
Taxes, I take at the same amounts as they 
have produced this year, namely, stamps 
6,860,0007. and assessed taxes 4,320,000. 
The Income Tax amounted last year to 
5,408,0007., and I may take it for the 
ensuing year at 5,410,0000. I take the 
Post-office at the same amount as last year, 
namely, 820,000/. From the Crown Lands 
I anticipate 160,0007. The Miscellaneous 
sources of income I put down at 260,000. 
The sale of old stores, at what they pr- 
duced last year, namely, 410,0001.; mak- 
ing in all a probable income of 52,285,000. 
Upon the expenditure side of the a 
count there are the interest and manage 
ment of the funded debt, amounting 
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97,700,0001.; the interest on Exchequer- | 
jils, 405,000/.; making a total charge for | 
The civil list and | 
siher charges on the Consolidated Fund | 


debt of 28,105,0007. 
yl amount to 2,620,0007. The Naval 


fstimates I take at the sum in the 


stimates, namely, 5,849,423/., and the 
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plus likely to be found in the Exchequer; 


and since then persons of all classes have 
been very anxious to save me the slightest 
trouble in finding out a way for its dis- 
posal. Hardly was the balance-sheet out, 
when my noble Friend and myself received 
'a large deputation of gentlemen interested 


we for packet service at 764,236/.; | in the reduction of the duties on tea. They 
miking the total sum requisite for the | stated, and with great truth, that it would 
naval service 6,613,6597. The Army Es-| be a great advantage to the consumer of 
‘imates I take at 6,019,347/., the Militia | this country if the duty on tea could be 
Fstimates at 110,000/.; and the Commis- | reduced; that such a step would lead to 
uriat at 500,0007.; making a total amount | a large increase of our trade with China; 
fr the Army of 6,629,347/. The Ord-|and that, after some time, the revenue 
nace Estimates amount to 2,434,4171.; would in all likelihood rise again to the 
thus the Naval and Military Service Esti-| same amount as at present. Now, I am 
nates made up a grand total of 15,677,4231. | not disposed to deny that there is a great 
The Miscellaneous Estimates of last year | deal of truth in these representations. 
amounted to 3,989,0007. I will take | Under ordinary circumstances, I believe 
them for this year, in round numbers, | it to be the wisest course to reduce those 
it 4,000,0007. This sum, with the debt, | duties which interfere with the consump- 
the charges on the Consolidated Fund, and | tion of the articles on which they are laid. 
the estimates which are already upon the | In such cases it may often happen that 
table of the House, will make an expendi- | while the consumer is materially benefited, 


ture for the year of 50,613,5822. 
sm will not, however, cover the whole 
of the probable expenditure of the incom- 
ing financial year. In compliance with a 
wish very generally expressed in the 


House, an increased vote is to be proposed 
for the construction of the new Houses of 


Parliament. And if the Bill of my right 
hon. Friend the President of the Board of 
Trade in reference to merchant seamen be 
sanctioned by the House, it will entail an 
outlay of about 30,0007. At the same time, 
itis very desirable that we should com- 
wenee some building for the safe keeping 
of the records of this country, and a vote 
will be called for if a satisfactory termina- 
tion should be arrived at of arrangements 
now under consideration for the packet 
wrviee. The Arctic expedition will call 
fora certain amount of expenditure; and 
there are also some two or three small 
tems of expense which we may have to 
meur. To cover all these possible de- 
mands, I propose to take a margin of 
from 150,000. to 200,0007. If I take 
the former sum, it will make a grand total 
of expenditure of 50,763,582/. The sur- 
plus would then be 1,521,4187. If I 
take the latter, the surplus will only be 
1,471,4182, ; so that the probable surplus 
may be taken, in round numbers, as 
1,500,0007. I come now to the import- 
ant question of how I am to deal with 
this surplus. The balance sheet in Jan- 
ry last made known to the country the 
probability of there being a certain sur- 


That | 


the revenue will speedily recover its former 
level. The tea duty is a fair specimen of 
this class of duties. But in order to attain 
this end in the instance of tea, it is neces- 
sary that the House should resolve not to 
dispose of small surpluses. The amount 
of duty paid upon tea last year was 
5,471,000/.; and we may, in round num- 
bers, take the probable revenue arising 
from the article up to the 5th of April 
as 5,500,000/. The duty is at present 
2s. 21d. per pound. Now, the revenue 
which would be raised upon the quantity 
now imported, were the duty lowered 
to ls. per pound, would produce only 
2,500,0001., leaving, therefore, a first 
loss of 3,000,000/. for the revenue to re- 
cover from—a decrease which would re- 
quire the importation of 10,000,000 Ibs. 
additional to reduce the loss of revenue 
even to 2,500,000/. To justify such a 
step, them, as the reduction of the tea 
duties, we ought to be in possession of 
a surplus of at least 3,000,000/.; and 
unless some opportunity be afforded of 
realising such a surplus, I cannot see how 
the reduction proposed to be applied to 
the tea duties could be undertaken with 
safety to the revenue. The next proposi- 
tion which I received was couched in the 
shape of remonstrances, to the effect that 
it was quite impossible that we should be 
sincere in our professed anxiety for sani- 
tary reform unless we were prepared to re- 
peal the duty on windows, bricks, and 
soap. The sum total of these three items 
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of revenue is 3,275,000/. — twice the 
amount of the surplus on which we can 
calculate. Then, | have had various pro- 
positions for the repeal of taxes of smaller 
amount. Among these were the paper 
duties, amounting to 745,000/.; the ad- 
vertisement duty, coming to 157,0001.; 
and the stamps on attorneys’ certificates, 
amounting to 120,000/. Now, I do not 
mean to say that there are not good ar- 
guments to be used in favour of the re- 
ductions of these duties; but this I do 
say, looking as we ought to do at the in- 
terests of the great body of the people, 
that I do not think that these duties have 
the first claim for consideration. Then 
there was a proposition made for a re- 
duction of the duty upon timber used 
for building ships—though looking to the 
probable amount of revenue derived from 
this source, I certainly was not prepared 
to find so much importance attached to it, 
believing, at the same time, as I do, that 
our ships are the cheapest built vessels in 
the world. I admit, however, that the 
vote of the House of Commons has put 
this question in a different position. I 
have not, however, unfortunately, had an 
opportunity of communicating with the 
parties interested, so as to ascertain pre- 
There is, I am afraid, 


cisely their views. 
only one mode of attaining the object 
sought, and that is, in many respects, a 
most objectionable one—by means of a 


drawback. It must be remembered that 
the subject is beset with difficulties. The 
difficulty varies very much, whether it is 
confined to timber used for building ships, 
or if it extends to that used for repairing 
them, or to that used for boat building. 
Other claims for similar indulgence have 
also been made, and there is the greatest 
difficulty of exercising an efficient check 
as to the purpose for which the timber is 
introduced. I can only say, however, that 
I will carefully consider the various pro- 
posals—that I will do so without loss of 
time; and I have only to beg that the 
Gentlemen who are interested will not 
press me for a decision until I shali have 
fully communicated with those parties on 
whose judgment I can best rely as to 
whether it is possible, consistently with 
a due regard to all these circumstances, 
to attain the object in view. Sir, an 
hon. Friend of mine—I do not know 
whether he is in his place—has given 
notice of a Motion for the total repeal 
of the malt tax. That tax produces a 
sum of 5,225,0001.; and it must be ob- 
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vious to the hon. Gentleman that, Without 
providing some substitute, it would 
quite impossible for a Chancellor of the By. 
chequer to part with revenue to 80 great 
an amount. I shall not add one word 
more upon the subject, however, ag the 
matter stands for future discussion, gy. 
cepting to repeat that it is impossible fy 
me, under existing circumstances, to ap. 
cede to the proposition, if I pay any regan 
to the public faith and the public credit, 
Well, Sir, the next proposition made, came 
from au hon. Gentleman whose absence | 
am sorry to observe. That hon. Gentle. 
man proposes to transfer to the Consol. 
dated Fund a very large annual charge 
now defrayed by local taxation. I cannot 
estimate the amount of the charge which 
he proposed to transfer to the general re. 
venue at less than between 2,000,0000), 
and 3,000,0001.; I may put it a 
2,500,0001.; and let it not be forgotten 
that when this scheme was broached, we 
were distinctly warned that it was but the 
first of a series of similar propositions, 
and that the ultimate object of its sup- 
porters was to restore the protective sy:- 
tem, to the repeal of which they attribute 
the distress of which they now complain, 
But take the proposal as it was actually 
made. It was one which I was sorry to 
see supported by such numbers, and such 
names; because, looking at the matter 
dispassionately, more so perhaps than 
those can who took part in the debate, | 
can see it in no other light than the first 
decided step towards the reversal of a po- 
licey which has now been pursued for 
the last twenty years. I have stated the 
probable surplus as about 1,500,000 
Now, if we place upon the Consolidated 
Fund a burden of 2,500,0001., there will be 
at least 1,000,000/. of additional taxation 
to be imposed. What are these taxes 
to be? The noble Lord, long the most 
prominent Member of the party opposite, 
uniformly advocated a system of duties 
levied upon all imports. And the hon. 
Gentleman who has succeeded that noble 
Lord in the position which he occupied, 
has stated publicly his adherence, and, a 
I understood him, that of his party, tothe 
same line of policy. Will they, amongst 
their import duties, omit one upon corn { 
Not so at least the gallant Member for 
Christchurch, who proposed the other 
night a duty of 5s. per quarter on fo- 
reign wheat. But the imposition of a 
duty on corn, and upon the great articles 
of national consumption, would be the re- 
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yersal of the policy which has prevailed in 


ihis eountry during the last twenty years. 
Now, I have been in the House long 
esough to remember a very remarkable 
geech delivered by Mr. Huskisson in 
1830. After referring to various circum- 
sanees in proof of the accumulated and 
weumulating wealth of the richer classes 
of this country, and contrasting it with 
the state of the lower orders—classes 
shich he contended were improving, but 
not in the same proportion as those above 
thm—Mr. Huskisson pointed to the irre- 
sistible conclusion of the propriety and 
the justice of removing from the poorer 
classes some of the weight of that taxa- 
tin which they bore, and transferring it 
tothe richer portions of the community. 
From that time to this the carrying out of 
this principle has been the ruling guide of 
the commercial policy of the country. We 
have repealed the duties and restrictions 
imposed to favour one particular interest— 
the most burdensome of all taxes, imposed 
not for the benefit of the Exchequer, but 
for that of a class. We have likewise re- 
pealed or reduced many duties imposed 
upon articles of general consumption, and 
upon the raw material, which furnishes em- 


ployment to the great masses-of the com- 
munity. These changes have been carried 
to an extent which some hon. Gentlemen 


seem hardly to be aware of. Between the 
year 1840 and the period of the retirement 
from office of the right hon. Baronet oppo- 
site, there have been repealed, or reduced, 
duties of the class in question, amounting 
to not less than 7,600,000/. Since the 
latter period, the same line of policy has 
been pursued. I have reduced the duties 
payable on copper and one or two other 
articles to the extent perhaps of 50,0002., 
vhile the amount of our reductions of the 
duties on sugar, colonial and foreign, by 
the operation of the Act of 1848, including 
the reduction of this year, cannot fall 
short of 1,050,0001. Thus a sum of 
8,600,000/. may be stated as having been 
tmoved from the price of articles of 
general consumption since 1840. It is 
difficult to give an idea of the extent to 
which the removal of the duties upon foreign 
sugar by the Act of 1846 has operated. 
The removal of a prohibitory duty gives no 
data to calculate consumption from; but 
taking the reduction as being from 63s. to 
“4s, that is, as being almost 2/. per ewt., 
and estimating that sum as saved upon the 
wWerage consumption of foreign sugar im- 
ported during the last three y " "eS 

a » years, the result 
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cannot be less than about 1,600,0007. How 


am I to estimate the relief to the consumer 
afforded by the repeal of the corn laws ? 
How am I to estimate the relief indirectly, 
but as certainly, afforded by the removal 
of various restrictions? I have stated in 
figures relief to the amount of 10,000,000/.; 
but if I took a sum including several mil- 
lions more—as the amount of relief afford- 
ed since 1840 upon raw material, or arti- 
cles of general consumption, for the bene- 
fit of the community at large, I should, I 
think, take a low estimate of the effects of 
our commercial policy. The latter part 
of Mr. Huskisson’s views was earried out 
by the imposition of the property tax in 
1841, now producing 5,400,0001. And 
again, let me remind the House that all 
these measures for the remission of taxa- 
tion have been successively approved of by 
large majorities in Parliament. But will 
it be contended that the state of matters 
pointed out by Mr. Huskisson has materi- 
ally changed since his day? Mr. Huskis- 
son referred to various proofs of the accu- 
mulated capital of the country. But are 
not these proofs still to be found in the 
yet rapidly increasing size of our large 
towns, especially of this great metropolis, 
and in many other indications of our na- 
tional growth ? Since Mr. Huskisson lost 
his life at the opening of the first of our 
great railways, we have invested upwards 
of 220,000,000. in railway construction; 
and of this sum, the amount which has 
been so invested within the last five years 
—years which are generally spoken of as 
having been fraught with great loss to the 
trade, commerce, and capital of the 
country—has been 148,000,000/. I do 
not think I need refer to more econclu- 
sive proofs of the accumulated wealth and 
capital of this country. But I am afraid 
that in the position of the working man I 
can present no proofs of an improved con- 
dition that are at all to be compared with 
these. Itis, I think, the distinguishing 
mark of the present day—and a very cre- 
ditable one it is—the attention that is now 
so generally paid to the condition of the 
poorer classes, and of the labouring man. 
But looking at the reports made by the 
Factory Commission, the Tithes Com- 
mission, the Sanitary Commission—look- 
ing at almost the last report that has 
been laid upon the table of this House 
by the Gentlemen who have been ap- 
pointed to inquire into the working of the 
law of settlement—I am afraid we must 
confess that the richer haye improved 
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in a far greater degree than the poorer 
classes. The argument which Mr. Hus- 
kisson used is of as great—I should say of 
much greater—force now than it was at 
the time he employed it. And yet, in the 
face of all this, a proposition very recently 
received the support of more than 250 
Gentlemen in this House, which went to 
relieve property from taxation, and to im- 
pose it upon articles of consumption, or on 
the materials that are employed in manu- 
factures. And it is remarkable enough 
also that the effect of the proposal made 
avowedly only for the purpose of relieving 
the agricultural classes, would have been 
to relieve a still greater amount, in the 
proportion of 11 to 9 of that description 
of property, the owners of which have no 
claim to relief whatever, and have not 
even asked for it. I must say, that if 
many of those hon. Gentlemen who voted 
for that proposition had fairly considered, 
I will not say its distant, but its imme- 
diate, effects, they would, I think, have 
hesitated before they gave that vote; for 
it is my firm conviction, that the great 
majority of this House have no intention 
of reversing that line of policy which we 
have of late years pursued. My belief is, 
that this policy is just and right, and that 
though, during the last three or four years, 
adverse circumstances have prevailed—the 
famine in Ireland, the commercial distress 
in this country, and the universal inter- 
ruption which has occurred to the ordinary 
course of trade on the Continent — yet, 
now, I hope, we have begun to reap the 
fruits of the policy we have adopted. I 
believe that we now see its good effects in 
the state of general well-being prevailing 
throughout the country ; and that this 
will react throughout, and will lift from its 
temporary depression that interest which 
is at present alone suffering. Whilst I 
think that the measures proposed for 
the relief of that interest were not wise 
in themselves, or calculated to benefit the 
country at large, yet I am not ignorant of, 
nor insensible to, that depression which 
exists. I confess that I still think that 
the complaints which were made through- 
out the country during last autumn were 
a little premature, and a little exaggerated, 
yet I am ready to admit that the price of 
corn is lower than I anticipated it would 
be, and that this low price has continued 
for a time beyond what was expected, even 
by those who took the least sanguine view 
of affairs. But it is clear that the present 
low prices are hardly to be attributed to 
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the repeal of the corn laws. I referred on 
a former occasion, and I repeat to-night 
that the importations of foreign corn hays 
fallen off to an enormous extent; and | 
also stated before, that the fall of Prices 
in France, a country whose corn laws haye 
not been altered, where they have had the 
benefit of our demand, in addition to their 
own, has been far greater than in this 
country ; and I saw only yesterday, a re. 
port which has been presented to the 
President of the Republic from the general 
commission on agriculture, manufactures, 
and commerce, in which they speak of the 
state of the agriculture of the country in 
terms as desponding as any that have been 
used at our county meetings. They state 
that agriculture is subjected to a severe 
trial in consequence of the low price of 
grain, and all the products of the soil, and 
they go on to speak of the intense priv. 
tions endured by the agriculturists of that 
country. Now, it is obvious that the low 
price of corn in that country is not to be 
attributed to the importations of foreign 
corn. The consumption of other articles 
in ordinary use was much increased, and 
I presume that the consumption of bread 
and meat cannot have diminished. | 
believe, therefore, that the low prices 
which prevail in both countries must be 
attributed to some common cause. I be 
lieve that the solution of the question is 
exceedingly simple. There, as here, the 
harvest has been unusually abundant; and 
though no doubt the price in this country 
may have been lowered during last year 
to some extent by the importation, I think 
that the great diminution of imports for 
the last five months shows that this cause 
ean hardly be now in operation, and that, 
at anything like present prices, that large 
importation cannot be continued. It is to 
be observed that the importations we have 
received to so great an extent beyond what 
was anticipated, have been from the cour- 
tries in our immediate neighbourhood, 
which are not usually exporters of cor. 
If I look to what the prices in these cout- 
tries were, I find that in France the ave- 
rage price of wheat per quarter, for the 
eight years ending 1845, was 48s. 1jd.; 
in Belgium, the average price for the 
seven years ending in 1845, was 49s, 5d; 
at Amsterdam, the average price for si 
years, ending in 1845, was 48s. 104. 
and two-thirds of a penny. I have rd 
cluded the years following 1849, which 
may be called the famine years. 

have taken those only which ended be 
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pre the extraordinary demand for corn 
soe, and in those years we find that 
the average price in those neighbouring 
wuntries whence we are at present deriv- 
ing s0 large a supply was not under 48s, 
r quarter. I fully admit that the recent 
change in the law has enforced upon all 
asses connected with agriculture the ne- 
sity of making great exertions to main- 
{ai their position. l believe that it will 
require the united energy and exertions of 
ilclasses to meet those changes. I am 
fmly convinced that the energy of the 
British agriculturist will finally surmount 
those difficulties; but I do not deny—I do 
wt think anybody can deny—that in this 
meat struggle there are many who will 
fl. I never have denied that such was 
ny opinion. I said before, and I repeat, 
tut] know of no great improvements—I 
my say, nO improvement in any depart- 
nent whatever — certainly of none in the 
ade or commerce of this country—which 
isnot accompanied with loss and distress to 
nany classes. It is notorious that such is 
the case in carrying out any improvement 
vhatever. To take a very familiar ex- 


auple, is it not notorious that the railways 
have displaced a great number of persons 


vho formerly gained an honest livelihood 
by their exertions ? Are not we, who live 
it a distance from London, acquainted 
vith large establishments, on all the great 
lines of road, which have been broken up 
weonsequence of the change in the mode 
f travelling? We find inns shut up on 
ill those lines of road ; eapital displaced, 
aul numbers of persons deprived of their 
omer mode of gaining a livelihood. But 
would anybody condemn railways on that 
weount? It is matter of deep regret that 
aybody should suffer on account of a 
general improvement ; but nobody would 
think of putting a stop to improvements 
mn that account. Those who suffered by 
the change were no doubt entitled to all 
ur sympathy, and those who are engaged 
nthe struggle are entitled to all the en- 
‘ouragement which can be afforded them 
‘onsistent with the general good and well- 
being of the community. I will not say 
nore upon the various propositions which 
‘ave been made by other parties as to the 
lisposal of the surplus. I will now pro- 
ne to state the views of the Government. 
vane it necessary, however, thus far 
teler to the propositions which have been 
nade, because no doubt some of them may 
a again in this House, and I thought 
er that I should at once state our 
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views upon them, in the hope that if the 
House should approve of the propositions 
which I am about to make, it might save 
future discussions upon some of them. 
The surplus, I have already stated, is 
1,500,000/., and I confess that, looking 
back to what has taken place during the 
last two years, the first object I had in 
view was, that we should effect some re- 
duction of the debt. Ido not mean now 
to refer to the great question of reducing 
a large amount of the debt. Hon. Gentle- 
men are aware, that by means of the ter- 
minable annuities considerable relief will 
be afforded to the country in the course of 
the next fifteen or twenty years ; and it 
may be worth while, in ordinary times, to 
consider whether any further steps in the 
same direction cannot be taken. But, at 
present, I confine myself to the debt 
of recent times, and I will not go se 
far back as to the proclamation of the 
general peace, because during some years 
after that time measures were necessary 
to wind up the accounts of the expendi- 
ture incurred by that great war. Hon. 
Gentlemen need only refer to the last 
twenty years, and in what has happened 
in those years, | think that they will 
see ground enough why we should not 
be indifferent to the debt. In order to 
simplify the matter, I shall omit all refer- 
ence to the falling in of annuities, or 
charges in the description of our debt. I 
propose simply to state the money that has 
been borrowed on the one hand, and the 
money that has been applied out of sur- 
plus income on the other, to the reduc- 
tion of the debt. There was borrowed in 
1833-34, 20,000,0007. on account of the 
West Indian Slave Emancipation Act. 
There was borrowed to defray the succes- 
sive deficiencies of the years ending in 
1841 the sum of 5,000,0007. I was ob- 
liged, by the necessities of the sister coun- 
try, to borrow the sum of 8,000,0001. in 
1847, and when the House refused to in- 
crease the income tax in 1848, I borrowed, 
in order to defray an expenditure which, 
though extraordinary for one year, yet was 
not extraordinary in a series of years, the 
sum of 2,000,000/.; making, in all, up to 
last year, the sum of 35,000,000I. bor- 
rowed. I find, on the other hand, that all 
the money applied out of surplus to the 
reduction of the debt during the last 
twenty years, amounts to 8,000,0001., 
leaving an increase in the debt of no less 
a sum than 27,000,000/. I say that this 
state of things ought to make us careful 
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what we do, as regards the reduction of 
taxation. In the year 1848, when the 
House refused the proposition we made to 
them to increase the income tax for a pe- 
riod of two years, I certainly was in hopes 
that they would not, the moment there 
came a surplus, instantly urge upon us 
that the whole surplus should be devoted 
to the reduction of taxation. What should 
we think of the conduct of a private 
man who, whenever he found his income 
fall short of his expenditure, borrowed, 
but who never thought of paying off his 
debt, when, by some fortunate turn of 
affairs, his income happened to exceed 
his expenditure? I must say that if 
we hope to maintain the character as a 
nation, which we consider indispensable 
in an individual, we ought, at least in a 
time of profound peace, to keep down our 
debt, and not go on, year after year, ex- 
pending all our surplus. Now I may just | 
refer to a proposition which was made the | 
other day to the effect that it would be | 
utterly absurd to apply a surplus of | 
2,000,0001. to the reduction of debt. If | 
there were a surplus of 10,000,000/. then | 
it might be worth while to make a reduc- | 
tion; but with 2,000,0002. it would be al- 





together useless to attempt anything of | 


the kind. Well, but if these arguments | 
are to prevail, how are we ever to re-| 
duce the debt? I believe it is impossible | 
that we should ever be able to reduce to | 
the full extent of 10,000,0007.: but admit- 
ting for the sake of argument that this | 
reduction might be made, it is quite impos- 
sible that it could be done in any single 
year. I will assume then that it might 
be done in successive years. I will say 
in five years, at the rate of 2,000,0001. per | 
aunum. But, according to this proposal, 
each successive surplus of 2,000,000. 
would be altogether applied to reduction | 
of taxation, and the hoped-for surplus of 
10,000,000/., which alone is to be applied 
to reduction of debt, never could arise. 
My hon. Friend the Member for the West 
Riding will forgive me for saying, that I 
fear his scheme for diminishing the debt, 
however honestly proposed, would be only 
as illusory as others have been. There is 
another consideration that deserves the at- 
tention of the House, and that is, that in 
the course of the ensuing year, the im- 
portant question will be brought before the 
House as to the renewal of the income 
tax. In what disposition Gentlemen may 
find themselves next year with regard to | 
the income tax, it is not for me to say; 
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but it must be obvious to those who objeg 
to that tax, or to any part of it—it muy 
be obvious to them, that if in the ease gf 
every surplus there is to be a correspond. 
ing reduction of taxation, they must make 
up their minds to the continuation of this 
tax. There is another, though a ming 
consideration, in favour of maintaining 4 
considerable surplus, and which has beep 
alluded to by the hon. Member for Buck. 
inghamshire—I mean the advantage to be 
derived by the agricultural classes from 
the maintenance of a high state of 
the public credit. He stated, that to 
that interest it was of importance that 
there should be abundant available eapital 
in the country, and a high state of 
credit. Whether they were engaged in 
the sale of an estate, or in borrowing 


|money for the purpose of improving it, 


the state of general credit was a 
important element, and the state of 
credit was affected by the existence of a 
surplus in the public exchequer. I am 
sure hon. Gentlemen from Ireland will re. 
member how important it is to that com 
try that capital should be abundant. | 
remember perfectly wel! that in the course 
of a debate in 1845, an honourable Men- 
ber, the late Colonel Conolly, stated of his 
own knowledge that the high state of 
credit produced by the income tax, ant 
the other measures proposed by the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite in 1842, had been 
of the utmost benefit in enabling gentle 
men in that country to relieve their ¢- 
tates from encumbrances, and to employ 
labourers on their land. He stated that 
he was acquainted with several persons, 
his own personal friends, who by the re 
duction in the rate of interest consequent 
upon those measures, had relieved their 
estates from embarrassment, and had been 
enabled to engage in extensive improve 
ments. I believe it is notorious that i 
1847, when the rate of interest rose 9 
high, more than one estate was brought to 
the hammer by the enhancement of the 
rate of interest on the encumbrances ™ 
the property. I agree, therefore, with the 
hon. Member for Buckinghamshire, that it 
is for the advantage of the landed interes 
that a high state of credit should be mai 
tained, that capital should be abundant; 
and he stated very truly that these objet 
are very much furthered by the existent 
of a surplus in the exchequer. I shall state 
a further reason by and by, but I do think 
it is most essential, for the reason J hare 
civen, that a considerable surplus shoul 
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je maintained. Nevertheless, I am not 
repared to say that it would be proper at 
the present time that we should retain the 
yhole amount of the surplus. I feel that 
there are peculiar circumstances existing 
yhich demand that some relief from tax- 
sion should be given, and that if possible 
measures should be adopted which would 
tp some extent relieve those who are most 
inwant of it at this moment. The first 
measure which I shall propose is one which 
I hope will be of some benefit to those who 
have been represented, and I believe truly 
», a8 parties who are not the least dis- 
tressed—I mean the small owners of land. 
leannot recognise the identity—at least as 
regards the measures required for their 
relief—that has been claimed for all parties 
connected with the land—the owners, oc- 
cupiers, and labourers. I stated last year, 
and I believe truly, that as far as the oe- 
eupiers of land are concerned, a reduction 
in the rates would not be of permanent 
benefit to them. I believe that any bene- 
fit of that kind would eventually go to the 
omer, who would at any rate make a 
smaller reduction of rent, if reduction was 
necessary, exactly in proportion to the re- 
lief which his tenant had obtained by the 


reduction of the rates which he had to pay. 
Any benefit to the occupier of land must 
arise either from a reduction in his rent, 
or, what I believe would be of still more 
advantage, an improvement in the condition 
of his land by his landlord. That I believe 


would be by far the wisest course. So, 
again, with regard to the labourer. He 
has got the benefit of cheap food—what | 
he requires now is constant employment. | 
I stated at an early period of the Session, | 
that taking England throughout, I believed | 
employment was more general then than it | 
vas at the corresponding period of last year. 
I have no reason whatever to think that 
arcumstances have altered since then. I 
believe, on the contrary, that employment 
supon the whole—I speak of the agricul- 
tural districts, and taking England through- 
out—that employment is more general now | 
than it was at the corresponding period of 
last year. I am disposed to think that 
the improvement in cultivation will ma- | 
terially increase the employment of the 
labourer, and still more so if that be done 
vhich it is not only the duty but the 
interest of the owner of land to do, that he | 
should take Measures for so improving 
the cultivation of the land, as to cheapen 
and increase the production of the land, on 
which his own welfare and the welfare of | 
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the country depends. Of course this can 
only be obtained by an outlay of capital 
on the part of the owner; and as the hon. 
Member for Buckinghamshire well ex- 
plained it, that capital can only be raised 
by parties who have no adequate means of 
their own, either by selling a portion of 
their estate, or by borrowing. I concur 
}with all that was stated by the hon. 
| Member on that subject. I believe that 
}the smaller landowners are quite as 
|much in debt as their richer neighbours; 
/quite as much under the necessity of 
| borrowing or selling, for the purpose of 
| raising the means of improving their pro- 
'perty. But an obstacle exists in their 
ease, which does not apply to larger trans- 
actions. This subject was referred to in 
the report of the Lords’ Committee which 
'sat on the subject of the burdens on land 
\in 1846. I find that they attributed con- 
| siderable importance to the obstacle which 
| the Stamp Act interposed to persons mak- 
|ing a transfer of small portions of land. 
| They referred to important evidence given 
before them, from which it appeared that 
| the stamp on the sale of a portion of land 
| worth 50/. amounted to 123 per cent; on 
|a piece of land worth 1001. to 5 per cent; 
(on 3001. to 24 per cent; on 500l. to 
| 11. 14s. 3d. per cent; and to all portions 
| above that sum to one per cent. It is ob- 
| vious that this arrangement is unjust to 
|the small owner, and that an obstacle 
| exists in his case which does not exist in 
| the case of his richer neighbour; and that 
| it is only fair now to place him on an equal- 
ity with his rich neighbour, that he may 
be enabled to sell or borrow without the 
obstacle which the present stamp duties 
impose. Hon. Gentlemen will remember 
the repeated Motions that have been made 
for the exemption of sales of land from the 
I remember that a Motion 





small portions of land in Ireland from these 
duties, and that the hon. Member for Ox- 


| fordshire then observed that it would never 


do to apply such a measure to one portion 
of the kingdom—that it ought to be ap- 
plied over the whole country. I entirely 
concur in this view, and the first proposition 
I have to make to the House is, that there 
should be a considerable reduction in the 
stamp duties on the transfer of property 
up to 1,000/., and that for the transfer of 
properties above that sum there should be 


|an approach as far as possible to an equit- 


able scale of duty. I propose that a simi- 
lar course should be taken with regard to 
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mortgages and bonds—that there should 
be a reduction in the stamp duties on 
bonds and mortgages of all properties un- 
der 1,000/.; and that there should to some 
extent be a proportionate increase on the up- 
per sums, these being levied in an exceed- 
ingly unjust manner. I propose that there 
should be as nearly as possible an uniform 
ad valorem rate of duties substituted for 
the present system—not, indeed, an ad 
valorem increase for every pound ad- 
ditional that a property may be worth, 
for that would give rise to great incon- 
venience, but a duty rising with every ad- 
ditional 252. on the smaller accounts, and 
with every additional 1000. on the larger. 
Some persons attach great importance, 
much more, certainly, than I do myself to 
granting leases. There are cases, how- 
ever in which the benefit of a lease is un- 
questionable. Where a landlord is not 
disposed to lay out his capital on improve- 
ments, the tenant may be induced to do so 
on receiving a better tenure of the land 
than he has hitherto held; and in order to 
facilitate the granting of leases, I propose 
to reduce the stamp duties upon these in- 
struments, which are at present very un- 
equal, to nearly an uniform rate of 3} per 
cent. I have already stated that I was 
anxious, also, to improve the condition of 
the labouring classes; and I know no man- 
ner in which we can benefit them more 
than by improving the condition of their 
dwellings. I must refer again to that do- 
cument to which | have already alluded— 
the report of the commissioners appointed 
to inquire into the operation of the law of 
settlement—as setting forth not only the 
mischievous effect produced upon the con- 
dition and the morals of the labouring 
classes by the present lawof settlement, that 
is not the question which I wish now to go 
into, but pointing out the deteriorating 
effect produced upon his character and 
morals, and upon those of his family, by 
the condition of the dwellings of the poor. 
I was never more struck than by the ac- 
count of the mischief arising from this 
cause contained in this document, con- 
firmed, as I am sorry to say it is, by the 
testimony of all those who are acquainted 
with the general state of the labourers’ 
dwellings. I have paid a good deal of 
attention to this subject, and I am satis- 
fied that it is nearly impossible to 
build good cottages for the poor at a rate 
that shall afford adequate remuneration. 
Landlords may, and I know that many of 
them have, expended money to a consider- 
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able extent in building cottages for the 
benefit of their labourers, and withoy 
hope of remuneration. They may, and | 
believe do, derive advantage from the im. 
proved moral condition of the peasantry; 
but it is impossible to expect that measures 
of this kind can be general unless a yx. 
munerating rate of interest can be ob. 
tained for the outlay of capital. Whether 
this can be accomplished under any ¢ip. 
cumstances there may be some doubt; but 
I think that, at any rate, we ought not to 
impose any legislative obstacle in the way, 
My hon. Friend the Member for Montrose 
has moved for a drawback on the duty on 
bricks employed in the building of h. 
bourers’ cottages. Now, I need not say 
that there are great objections to a drav. 
back in general, and certainly in the mode 
in which he proposes it, I believe that it 
would be utterly impossible to carry it out. 
But with a view to increase the comfort of 
the cottages of the poor, and with a view 
to the general health of the country, I am 
prepared to propose the total repeal of the 
duty on bricks. I find that this subject, 
too, has occupied the attention of the 
Lords’ Committee on the burdens of land, 
and they state that their opinion is, that 
such a measure would not only tend to the 
rapid improvement of real property, but 
further—and as a measure to which they 
attach great importance, as I do myself— 
that it would materially add to the comfort 
of the poorer classes by the improvement of 
their dwellings. I believe that, indepen- 
dently of this object which I consider to be 
of paramount importance, it will be of no 
inconsiderable importance in promoting ag- 
ricultural improvement. It is a tax which 
is unjust, because it is not one which is 
universal in its application. In many parts 
of the country—in the part where I live 
myself—all the buildings are constructed 
of stone. But there are many parts of the 
country, especially those districts where, 
I apprehend, most distress exists—the 
counties where the soil chiefly consists of 
clay, and also the eastern counties of Eng- 
land—where the buildings are universally 
constructed of brick; in which | apprehend 
that the measure will be of the greatest Ve 
lue to the owners of land, and will very much 
facilitate their agricultural improvements. 

know not whether the hon. Member for Sur- 
rey is right in his notion, that it will be ne- 
cessary to diminish the size of farms, a0 

to nerease the number of farmhouses, 0 
whether, on the other hand, it may be . 
vantageous to enlarge farms, avd to ad 
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ip existing farmsteads, but in either case 
there will be a necessity for increasing 


fm buildings, and the repeal of this | 
duty, therefore, is calculated, as far as it | 


goes, to advance agricultural improve- 
ments. The amount of the loss which I 
anticipate to the revenue from these two 
proposals, will be, on stamps a little under 
390,0002., and on bricks about 455,0001., 
making altogether a loss of 750,0001. 
Hon. Gentlemen will observe, that this 
amounts to half the sum which I anticipate 
as the probable surplus of the year. I 
rally was not aware, when I came to the 
conclusion that it was desirable to reduce 
the duty on conveyances and on bricks, 
that I was about to divide the surplus 
equally between the reduction of these duties 
and the reduction of the debt; but still I 
think it is a very fair proposal to make, 
and therefore it is my intention to propose 
that half of the probable surplus be appro- 
pated towards the reduction of the debt, 
and that half of it shall be applied to the 
reduction of the duties which I have men- 
tioned. But hon. Gentlemen must not sup- 
pose that this is the only relief from taxation 
vhich the country will receive in the course 
ofthe year, because by the operation of the 
existing Sugar Act the duties on foreign 
and colonial sugar will be reduced on the 
dthof July next to the extent of 350,0001,, 
and therefore the actual relief from taxa- 
tim which the people of this country will 
receive during the current year will amount, 
not to 750,000/., but to 1,100,000/. Now, 
| have another measure to propose to the 
House, and one which I believe is caleu- 
lated to promote that which I hold to be an 
object of paramount importance, and that 
object is the outlay of capital upon land. 
believe that outlay to be deeply impor- 
lant, not only to the agricultural but to the 
national interests of this country. It is of 
essential importance that food in this coun- 
tty should be cheap, and it is better that 
this cheap food should be grown at home 
than abroad, and therefore I believe that 
by an inereased application of skill and 
‘pital to the land, and the consequent in- 
crease and cheapening of production, not 
only the interests of the agriculturists will 
be promoted, but the interests of the whole 
people of this country. The proposal which 
| intend to make to the House, therefore, 
to do that which was done in the year 
1846, and to make further advances for 
the purposes of drainage and of land im- 
provements. We had the most satisfactory 
‘ccounts of the amount of employment given 
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to the population in consequence of these 
advances having been made; and not only 
so, but of the profitable return which the 
improved condition of the land afforded for 
the outlay upon it. I might read letter after 
letter to the House from different parts of 
Great Britain as well as of Ireland, stating 
how beneficial they have found the employ- 
ment of money on estates, but I will 
not do so, as I believe that the advan- 
tage is confessed on all hands. I propose, 
therefore, to make further advances for 
this purpose; and I believe that the effect 
of this measure will not be confined simply 
to the advances made by the Govern 
ment. Other parties, I understand, are 
willing to make advances; and the know- 
ledge that the Government will advance 
money, will probably tend to reduce the 
rate of interest demanded. I remember 
that when, two years ago, the Government 
proposed to make advances in the Mauri- 
tius, to further the shipment of sugar, the 
merchants came forward and raised the 
money that was wanted themselves, and 
we had not to advance a single sixpence. 
I have received many proposals for extend- 
ing the purposes to which the money may 
be applied. I entertain great doubts about 
this myself, but it will be open to the Com- 
mittee on the Bill, after full discussion, to 
determine the objects to which the money 
is to be applied. The last advances made 
to England and Scotland, amounted to 
2,000,0000.; and certainly the gentlemen 
who live on the other side of the Tweed 
showed their readiness to avail themselves 
of the advantages offered by the Govern- 
ment; for out of the 2,000,000/. appro- 
priated to England and Scotland, the 
Scotch, in consequence of priority of 
application, obtained no less than 
1,600,0007. A sum of 372,000/. was ap- 
propriated to England, and a small sum was 
reserved for contingencies. Applications 
were afterwards made for advances to the 
amount of 500,000/., but on its being 
made known that no further sums would 
be advanced, the applications ceased alto- 
gether. I propose, therefore, to advance 
asum not exceeding 2,000,000/. to Eng- 
land and Scotland; but on this occasion, I 
think, we ought to give to the English 
landowners an opportunity of setting 
themselves square with the sister country, 
and therefore it will be perfectly fair to 
give them a priority in receiving three- 
fourths of the sum advanced, which, taken 
in conjunction with the sums received from 
the last advances, will put England and 
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Scotland on a perfect footing of equality. 
With regard to Ireland, I propose making 
advances to that country also, though not 
quite for the same purposes. The sum 
which I propose should be applied to that 
country is 1,000,0007. At the same time, 
I do not intend to advance the whole of that 
sum for land improvements. By the Bill 
of 1847, 1,500,0007. was advanced to Ire- 
land for the improvement of the land, and 
by the Bill of 1849 a sum of 300,000I. 
more, making 1,800,000/.; and to this 
I propose to add 200,000/., which will 
make in all 2,000,000l. advanced within 
four years for the improvement of the land. 


{COMMONS} 





But there is another matter the prosecu- 
tion of which I consider of essential im- 
portance to Ireland, and that is arterial | 
drainage. I believe everyhody who has | 
been in Ireland has borne testimony to the | 
vast improvements effected by the works | 
for the arterial drainage of the land. To} 
complete the work already in course of | 
execution, a sum of 868,0001. would be re- 
quired. It was intended that the funds 
for this purpose should be mainly provided 
from private sources; but in the recent 
difficulties of Ireland private resources have 
fallen lamentably short, and not only has 
great injury accrued to the works them- 
selves in consequence of the delay which 
has been interposed, involving the ueces- 
sity for incurring additional expense, but 
fever also has made its appearance in some 
districts where the drainage is uncom- 
pleted. I believe that no more beneficial 
application of money in Ireland can be 
devised than the completion of these works 
of drainage, but as some private money 
may be obtained, I do not propose to ad- 
vance the whole sum required, amounting 
to 868,0001., but only a sum of 800,0007. 
The sums already advanced for this pur- 
pose have been 600,000/., and therefore 
the whole sum advanced for arterial drain- 
age in Ireland will be 1,400,000/. I said 
that I would mention an additional reason 
for maintaining a considerable surplus, and 
that is, that it will enable me to make 
those advances without any addition to the 
debt. I hope—indeed I feel confident— 
that if the House will leave me an adequate 
surplus, I shall be able to make those ad- 
vances without making any addition to the 
public debt, Now, although this course 
may prevent the immediate application of 
the whole surplus in successive quarters to 
a reduction of debt, we are preparing the 
means which will enable some future Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to make consider- 
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able reductions. I hold that the making 
of these advances by the public is no 
a system which ought to be permanently 
continued; and I think that we should put 
an end to it as soon as possible, and eon. 
sequently the repayments may soon per. 
manently, and year by year, exceed the ad. 
vances. I trust, therefore, that whoever 
succeeds me as Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, will be able to apply considerabie sums 
from these repayments, to the extinguish. 
ment of debt. These, then, are the meg 
sures which I have to submit to the Com. 
mittee. With respect to the articles of 
stamps and bricks, the remission of taxa 
tion upon them will amount to 750,000I,, 
and a further reduction, to the extent of 
350,0001., will be gained on the article of 
sugar in the course of the present year, 
The relief from taxation will be 1,100,000), 
There are then advances to the amount 
of 3,000,0001., which will be made for 
the purpose of drainage and land improve- 
ment, 2,000,000/. being for England and 
Seotland, and 1,000,0002. for Ireland. I 
propose to retain the sum of 750,0001,, to 
be applied either in reduction of the debt, 
or to meet other conting2ncies which may 
arise. Now, out of this sum of 750,0001, 
I propose to apply, with the assent of the 
Committee, 250,000/. for the extinction of 
debt, though not in the usual way. From 
the time of the union with Scotland, a yearly 
charge of 10,6001. has been imposed on 
this country for what is called the ‘‘ Equivs- 
lent Fund.”’ I find that this debt may be 
discharged at any time, by the payment 
of 250,0001., and as a sum of 250,000. 
would only extinguish 7,5001. a year in the 
ordinary purchase of stock, I think it would 
be more advantageously applied by extin- 
guishing debt of 10,6001. a year. I shall 
propose, therefore, a vote of 250,000. 
for this purpose; but though it will appear 
as a vote, it will be really and truly a clear 
application of this portion of the surplus to 
the extinction of a debt. ; 

Sm J. GRAHAM: Who receives this 
annuity of 10,QU0L. ? 

The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHB- 
QUER: The Equivalent Company, the 
chief members of which belong to the Bank 
of Scotland. I have now left the sum 
of 500,0007., which I do not propose 
to touch, because I think that, m or 
dinary years, it is not safe or right to go 
on with a smaller surplus. I do not know 
whether, in the proposals which I have 
made, I have satisfied Gentlemen connect 
with the agricultural interest, that Her 
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Majesty's Government is not insensible to 
their condition. We feel bound to resist 
the claims which have been put forward on 
their part for relief by throwing their bur- 
dens on the shoulders of other classes of 
the community; but so far as relief can be 
sforded, consistently with the general wel- 
fare of the whole community, we are ready 
ad anxious to give them relief; and be- 
jieving, as I do, that the outlay of capital 
upon land is the most beneficial course for 
them or for the country at large, I have 
gladly come forward to assist them in pro- 
curing the eapital which they require. I 
believe that cheap food is indispensable for 
our increasing millions, and it is certainly 
better grown at home than imported from 
abroad. This country has supported itself 
before, and I do not see why it should not, 
ina great measure at least, do so again. 
Inorder to attain that object, it will re- 
quire a combination of skill and energy, with 
a considerable outlay of capital. The 
former, I am convinced that the British 
farmer will supply; the latter we are ready 
to assist him in obtaining. The measures, 
however, which we have taken are not eal- 
culated to benefit the agricultural interest 
alone, but to benefit other interests as well, 
and indeed they have long been called for 
by a consideration of what was required by 
the public interest; but I think it but fair, 
when relief from taxation can be afforded, 
that it should be given to that interest 
which, at the time, is supposed to be the 
least prosperous. With regard to the surplus 
I confess 1 cannot say how strongly I feel 
the necessity of keeping a balance in hand. 
It is no new notion that I have now taken 
up, because in 1845 I said that when it was 
in his power, a surplus of less than half a 
nillion ought not to be kept by any Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. During the time, 
however, in which I have had the honour 
of holding my present situation, circum- 
stances have not been such as to place a 
surplus at my disposal to any considerable 
extent. I have been obliged to borrow, 
and I confess that I should not act the 
part of an honest man if I did not now ask 
the House to support me in retaining the 
sum of 500,000/.; and in asserting the 
prneiple of retaining a reasonable sur- 
plus for the reduction of debt. I believe 
tis essential to the maintenance of pub- 
i credit, with which the security of all 
Property is indissolubly bound up, to 
maintain an equality of income with 
expenditure. I do not think that those 
who call for the reduction of taxation 
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wish to impair the national eredit, or to 
injure the public credit; but if we are to 
reduce taxation whenever there is a sur- 
plus, and borrow money whenever our ex- 
penditure exceeds our income, such a course 
ean only lead—with a nation, as with an 
individual—to the melancholy result of 
national or individual insolvency. I con- 
fess, that when I call to mind the various 
claims which have been made from almost 
all quarters of the House for a reduction of 
taxation, which at present would be incom- 
patible with the maintenance of public 
faith, I look, not with apprehension, but 
with an interest little short of anxiety, 
to the course which the House of Com- 
mons will pursue. I have not sought to 
retain any large amount of surplus; I do 
hope and trust that the House will show a 
firm determination to maintain it in its in- 
tegrity, and leave untouched and unshaken 
the fabric of the national faith and honour. 
The right hon. Gentleman concluded by 
| proposing a vote of 9,200,0000. for the 
| Service of the year, to be raised by Ex- 
chequer bills. 

Mr. HUME said, that the very gratify- 
ing manner in which the announcement of 
even so small an amount of relief had 
been received, ought to be a lesson to those 
| who had hitherto been parties to saddling 
the country with increased charges. He 
believed that the relief now proposed was 
a proper relief, but it would mainly serve 
those who had all along been benefited by 
excessive taxation. He had, however, ex- 
pected that the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer would not have dealt merely with an 
avowed surplus, but would have endeavour- 
ed to show the House why such large 
establishments were kept up, and why a 
much larger reduction had not been effect- 
ed. He wanted to know if this was the 
only relief the country was to have. The 
reduction of the duty on bricks, and the 
equalisation of the stamp duty, he con- 
sidered to be wise and useful measures; 
but he had great doubts as to the propriety 
of lending money to the proprietors of 
land, whether in England, Ireland, or Scot- 
land. He thought it a bad principle, and 
one which the House ought not to sanction 
unless necessity required it. The right 
hon. Gentleman had shown no such neces- 
sity, and indeed it would be very difficult 
to show it, as long as money could be bor- 
rowed at 24 per cent, which was the case 
at the present moment. He objected to 
the mode in which the loans were to be 
effected. Parliament ought not to inter- 
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fere with the money market except on 
the most urgent grounds. The right hon. 
Baronet the Member for Tamworth had 
acted in a similar way, but he did so in 
order to give a sort of compensation for 
what was supposed to be an injury to a 
particular interest. But for the present 
advance no sufficient reason had been as- 
signed, and he hoped it would not meet 
with the approval of Parliament. He ob- 
jected to the right hon. Gentleman keep- 
ing 750,000/. as a margin, in order to en- 
able him to make this advance. The abo- 
lition of the window tax was a matter of 
much greater importance in a sanitary 
point of view to the people of this country, 
and he would be prepared to risk even a 
little deficiency in order to effect that ob- 
ject. The question which ought to be 
considered was, what was the amount of 
revenue and what was the expenditure, 
and could they reduce the latter so as to 
give relief to the several suffering interests 
of the country. He believed they could 
reduce that expenditure by 10,000,0001. 
He would show how this might be done. 
It appeared from a return of the expendi- 
ture incurred since 1828 on account of the 
effective and non-effective service and civil 
list, which he had moved for last Session, 
that the gross revenue in 1848 was in 
round numbers 57,955,816/. The charge 
of the public debt was 28,563,5171., leav- 
ing 29,392,2991. The expenditure for 
1848, exclusive of the debt, on account of 
their civil and military establishments, was 
30,427,2191., which, deducted from the 
revenue, left 27,528,597. Now the ex- 
penses of all their civil and military estab- 
lishments, exclusive of the debt, was in 
1835 only 20,273,028/., or 10,154,1910. 
less than it was in 1848. He always 
maintained that their establishments had 
been increased unnaturally. They had 
risen after 1827, in consequence of the 
cash payments and the decrease in the 
value of money, when salaries and expen- 
diture had been raised to an inordinate de- 
gree. At the very time that the expendi- 
ture had been thus raised, they were ex- 
pending 50,000,000/. and 60,000,000/. a 
year of borrowed money. What he want- 
ed the House to do, was to reduce their 
establishments to the state in which they 
were before that artificial state of things 
had taken place, when they incurred a 
debt of 600,000,0007. He maintained 
that they could do this without any great 
difficulty, and without affecting the public 
credit in any way, because the expendi- 
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| ture, which was over 30,000,0001. in 1849 
' was but 20,273,0281. in 1835. He want. 
ed to know if there were any reasons ey. 
isting now which did not exist in 1835, to 
cause this increase of expenditure. He 
did not want the House to go back to the 
period of 1792, but he was warranted jn 
following up the proposition of his hon, 
Friend the Member for the West Riding 
for a return to the standard of 183), 
There were no reasons why they should 
not do so, unless, indeed, like Don Quix. 
ote of old, they chose to run about the 
world defending all whom they thought 
injured, and interfering unnecessarily in 
the affairs of other countries. If, indeed, 
the Government acted on those Quixotic 
principles which had guided them forthe last 
ten or twelve years, he could see no limit 
to the forces they might require, or to the 
expenditure they might call for. Gover. 
ment would not reduce expenditure unless 
they were forced to do so by the House of 
Commons. If the establishments in the 
Army, Navy, Ordnance, and Civil Depart- 
ments which were deemed sufficient in 
1835 existed now, and the present amount 
of revenue was raised, there would be a 
surplus of 9,900,000/. to appropriate after 
paying the interest on the national debt 
and all the other permanent charges upon 
the country. He observed that a Bill was 
now before the House for the reduction of 
the salaries of the Chief Justices of the 
Queen’s Bench and Common Pleas; why 
should not a similar measure be applied to 
every establishment in the country? The 
salaries of all were raised during the high 
prices which the system of paper money 
occasioned ; why, when those prices were 
reduced, and cash payments had been so 
long renewed, were not the salaries pro- 
portionably lowered? He, however, de 
spaired of any such measure being intro 
duced; and therefore the only course 
which hon. Members could adopt who 
wished to reduce the public expenditure, 
was to urge on the repeal of tax after tat 
till the Government should be forced to 
adapt their expenditure to their income. 
Although he was anxious to maintain the 
public credit, yet he was not at the pre- 
sent moment disposed, while he saw % 
many taxes pressing upon the community, 
and so many useful purposes to be attained 
by the application of a portion of the 
public money, to maintain a surplus in the 
hands of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
He would rather repeal those taxes, and 
apply the surplus to promote those objects 
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which he had mentioned. Let the House 
adopt his views, and they could remove 
the duties on hops, malt, soap, &ec., with- 
out the least injury to the public creditor. 
In addition to the taxes now proposed to 
be taken off, they would be in a position 
also to remove the restrictions on know- 
ledge and to extend education, and so put 
an end to ignorance and crime. He was 
not prepared to make any Motion, but he 
did not think the House ought to be satis- 
fied with the present budget. 

Mr. FREWEN must express his deep re- 
gret and disappointment at the statement of 
theright hon. Baronet. It was no doubt a 
source of much gratification to the House 
tosee the right hon. Gentleman again in 
his place in restored health ; but he (Mr. 
Frewen) must remark that much disappoint- 
ment would be experienced by an import- 
ant class in the country, after the numer- 
ous deputations that had waited upon the 
right hon. Gentleman and the noble Lord 
at the head of the Government, at not 
hearing any proposal from him to make an 
alteration in the hop duties. In the dis- 
tricts where hops were extensively grown, 
especially in Sussex and Kent, the people 
had been led to believe that it was the in- 
tention of Government to propose a consi- 
derable reduction of this tax. It was the 
oly tax that was levied upon anything 
which grew out of doors. The crop itself 
was precarious in its nature. In one year 
the duty may be excessive, when the price 
of hops was exceedingly low ; and in ano- 
ther year, there might be so short a crop 
that the whole county was reduced to a 
state of bankruptey from one end to the 
other. The old hop duty throughout the 
kingdom had amounted, in 1848, to 
212,0002., in 1849 it was not 80,0001. 
This proved how precarious was the na- 
ture of this crop. The amount spent in 
labour alone on the hop grounds in East 


Sussex was from 125,0000. to 150,0002. a| 
year, and the same division of the county | 


paid about 100,0002. a year in hop duty. 
In 1848 it was 118,000/. ; it was true the 
payment of one half of this had been post- 
poned till next year, but the hop planters 
had not yet heard that it was to be relin- 
quished. The protecting duty, up to 1842, 
was 81. lls, the ewt. ; but the right hon. 
Baronet the Member for Tamworth in that 
year reduced it to 4/7. 10s.; and, again, in 
1846, it was reduced to 21. 5s., and a large 
amount of foreign hops had, in conse- 
quence, been imported this winter, and, 
therefore, the planters contended with 
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great justice that at least a portion of the 
excise duty should be removed. One half 
the estate of the noble Lord the Member 
for South Durham in that part of the 
county of Sussex had been thrown on his 
hands. When the crop was short, and the 
prices rose to a remunerative point, there 
were large foreign importations, which 
caused these prices to fall again. He be- 
lieved that great excitement would be cre- 
ated throughout the country when it be- 
came known that no proposition of the 
kind referred to was made by the right 
hon. Gentleman. They complained of hay- 
ing to pay to the Government a heavy 
duty upon the article, and they had every 
reason to expect that their claims would 
have been attended to. 

Mr. T. L. HODGES must also express 
his regret that no relief had been afforded 
to the hop growers. The duty was enor- 
mous, oppressive, and unjust ; but the fact 
was, those who paid it were neither a nu- 
merous nor a clamorous class, and there- 
fore their claims, however equitable, were 
overlooked. Even if there were no sur- 
plus revenue, he thought it would be the 
duty of the Government and of Parliament 
to make such reduction in the expenditure 
as would enable them to do an act of com- 
mon justice to this suffering interest. The 
Government would find that the present 
excessive duty could not be paid much 
longer, for the prices of other agricultural 
produce was so low that the farmers who 
grew both hops and wheat had nothing to 
For his own part, he had 
come to the determination of advocating 
and supporting all possible measures of re- 
trenchment, so that the hop growers might 
be relieved. 

Sir H. WILLOUGHBY said, there was 
a single point in the statement of the right 
hon. the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
which required some explanation, which 
no doubt could be given by the hon. the 
Secretary for the Treasury. In one part 
of the hon. Gentleman’s speech he as- 
sumed that 2,000,0007. would be the 
amount of the surplus, but in another part 
of his address it fell down to 1,500,000. 
He observed, in the papers on the table, 
that there was an additional charge of 
13,000/. a year to the permanent debt. 
He wished to know whether they were to 
regard this additional interest as arising 
from an increase in the debt. The pay- 
ment of 13,0001. a year interest on the 
Three per Cent Consols, at present prices, 


would represent a capital of 400,000/. If 
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this was the case, he considered it to be 
doubtful whether there would be a surplus 
of 1,500,000/. He would also warn the 
Government of the danger of their addi- 
tional loans and advances to England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, the evils arising 
from which would at length prove so great 
as to be productive of much mischief. 
They were told that the Government in- 
tended to get rid of the payment of 10,0001. 
a year for the Equivalent Fund in Scotland 
by the payment of 250,000/.; he (Sir H. 
Willoughby) did not perceive how this and 
the other amounts could be raised without 
resorting to loans. 

Mr. COWAN said, he intended to have 
put a question to the right hon. the Chan- 
eellor of the Exchequer, on the subject of 
savings banks, but had been prevented 
doing so. It was with great regret he 
heard the explanation of the right hon. 
Baronet, that he intended to defer his ex- 
planation of the intentions of the Govern- 
ment as regarded savings banks until after 
Easter, as there was a very strong feeling 
on the subject in Scotland, and great 
anxiety was manifested as to what was in- 
tended to be done. He would venture to 
express a hope that if the right hon. the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was, from the 
state of his health, unable to describe the 
course proposed to be pursued, that the 
noble Lord at the head of the Government 
would promise that it should be laid before 
the House before Easter. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL said, that his right 
hon. Friend the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer would state what were the proposals 
of the Government on the subject of sav- 
ings banks as soon as possible after Eas- 
ter. 

Sir De L. EVANS wished to make an 
observation in allusion to the proposed 
change in the stamp duties. He feared 
his right hon. Friend the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had not paid attention to the 
stamp duty on receipts for small sums. 
The threepenny stamp duty was found to 
be very oppressive to small traders all 
over the country, and its continuance was 
regarded by them as a hardship. 

The Mareuess of GRANBY: Sir, I 
had no great hope of the financial exposi- 
tion of the Government, and the chief 
pleasure I derived was, to see my right 
hon. Friend able to make it. I was also 
glad to see that the right hon. Gentleman 
had, profiting by his experience of last 
year, brought forward the budget at an 
earlier period of the Session. I was not 
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surprised to hear him state that the re 
turns for the month of February in this 
year showed a decline in the revenue gs 
compared with those of February, 1849, 
Neither was I surprised that my right 
hon. Friend should have expressed anx. 
iety at the ery recently raised through. 
out the country for the reduction of tay. 
ation and expenditure. That cry is in. 
deed one of which it behoves the Legis. 
lature to take notice, and which deeply 
affects the maintenance of publie credit 
in this country. The right hon. Gentle. 
man states that memorials and petitions 
have been forwarded to the Government 
and to the House for the reduction of the 
duties upon teas, upon the window tar, 
upon bricks, upon soap, upon legacy duty, 
upon paper, upon advertisements, upon 
the malt tax, indeed upon all the sources 
of revenue, and those memorials and peti- 
tions have proceeded from members of 
every class and every party. The right 
hon. Gentleman is quite right. The mass 
of the population are impatient of taxation, 
for they can no longer endure it. Now, I 
think that it would be most erroneous to 
suppose that the chief danger arises from 
the indisposition of the people to endure 
this taxation, and that those who are of 
that opinion take a most superficial view. 
The real danger which now impends over 
the kingdom is, not the ery for the redue- 
tion of taxation, but in the causes which 
operate in producing that ery and that 
feeling. Those who look only to the cry, 
resemble the child who was frightened at 
the sound of the thunder, but had no fear 
of the flash of lightning which preceded it. 
[am one of those who think it the best 
economy to maintain our establishments 
upon an efficient footing; but whilst I think 
so, I am also of opinion that, though there 
may be great danger in reduced and inefi- 
cient establishments — establishments 1n- 
adequate to the maintenance of the safety 
and honour of this country, yet I believe 
there is far greater cause of alarm lest the 
real strength of the country may be sapped 
and deteriorated. The right hon. Gentle 
man stated, that since 1836 there had been 
no less than 8,000,000J. of taxation re 
duced; and he further stated, that Mr. 
Huskisson then said that the great capital- 
ists of the country were amassing wealth, 
while the poor and middle classes of society 
were not progressing. He (the Marquess 
of Granby) did certainly expect when te 
right hon. Gentleman insisted upon & revr 
sion of taxation, that he was going to show 
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that that which Mr. Huskisson had stated 
in 1836 had been remedied by the legisla- 
tion of late years. [Mr. B. Osporne: It was 
in 1826 Mr. Huskisson made those obser- 
yations—he was killed in 1830.] Looking 
at the blue books, looking at the reports of 
factory inspectors, looking at the papers 
furnished by the Poor Law Commissioners, 
looking at the documents furnished from 
the mining districts—looking, in short, at 
the various sources of authentic informa- 
tin, I must confess, that the condition 
of at least the poorer classes has not been 
bettered since the time Mr. Huskisson 
spoke, although the capitalists have since 
then continued to add to their already 
enormous wealth. Mr. Norman asks how 
itis that, in 1850, we bear with reluctance 
atax of 52,000,000/., whilst at the close 
of the war the people of this country bore 
a taxation of no less than 81,000,000I. 
He points to the increase of population, to 
the increase of capital, and the corollary 
to his statement is the declaration of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. There may 


have been an increase of capital—there has 
been an increase of population, but that 
there has been anything like a correspond- 
ing increase of comforts among the work- 


ing classes is what I very much doubt. 
The drones of the hive may be better off, 
but that the industrious bees are the gain- 
ers is most questionable. My right hon. 
Friend admitted the painful fact that great 
distress exists in the agricultural districts. 
Iwas glad to hear him make that admis- 
sion. He said the owners and occupiers of 
land, and the labourers, were in a state of 
distress. It is but too true. I sincerely 
hope that, as the fact is no longer denied, 
we may speedily have some remedy. But, 
my right hon. Friend added, the low prices 
the agriculturists are now suffering from is 
the result of a large home supply, not of 
the introduction of foreign grain. But if 
the right hon. Gentleman were now in his 
place, I would ask him how ten millions of 
foreign grain could be brought into our 
market in one year, and not materis'ly have 
reduced the price of corn in this country ? 
It is altogether impossible to suppose that 
such should not have been the case. Well, 
but the taxation on the farmers continues 
much the same as it was. With diminish- 
ed ability, the burden is as great. Sup- 
pose the prices of corn to be reduced by 
one-third, and suppose that the taxes which 
the farmer would be enabled to pay with 
‘x quarters of corn formerly, he would not 
now be enabled to pay with less than nine, 
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would not this beahard case? But thisis 
the case; and, further, there is not only a 
diminished price of produce, but an actual 
diminution of the quantity of the pro- 
duce. My right hon. Friend said, that 
in the great struggle about to be con- 
menced, many must fall. I look upon that 
as a lamentable admission, coming, as it 
does, from a strenuous supporter of what 
is called a great policy. I suppose that 
one of the remedies that my right hon. 
Friend proposes for the relief of that deeply- 
suffering class is the repeal of the stamp 
duty on the transference of land. His ob- 
ject is, no doubt, to allow that unfortunate 
class, the small owners of land, to sell their 
property and get out of so disastrous an 
occupation. My right hon. Friend’s pro- 
phecy with respect to the future prices of 
corn and the quantity of foreign grain to 
be imported into this country, has failed. 
He made that prophecy last year, and 
events have so entirely negatived it that 
he must excuse me for not placing any 
faith in his present predictions. What 
did my right hon. Friend say last year? 
Why, he said that the whole amount of 
foreign corn would not produce a duty of 
more than 250,000I., whereas the fact is 
that it produced a duty of 475,0001. I 
will now take the liberty of making a few 
observations on the relief proposed to be 
afforded to the agricultural interest. In 
accordance with the suggestion of my right 
hon. Friend the Member for Tamworth, 
and of the right hon. Baronet the Member 
for Ripon, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
proposes to repeal the duty on bricks. I 
do not deny that the repeal of that duty 
may confer great benefit on the lower 
classes in this country, but as far as re- 
gards the landed interest I cannot see that 
it will be productive of much advantage to 
them. As to the building of cottages, its 
effect will be extremely partial. I believe 
that there is no such thing as a brick-built 
cottage in Ireland. The cabins are mostly 
composed of mud; and even in this country 
and in Scotland they are chiefly built of 
clay or stone. With respect to the ad- 
vances proposed to be made to England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, I agree with the 
hon, Member for Montrose, that they can- 
not be productive of very much benefit, 
seeing that the interest of money is only 
24 per cent. Iam pleased, however, at 
the altered tone of my right hon. Friend 
with respect to the condition of the agri- 
cultural classes; and I believe that, month 


by month, and year by year, he will per- 
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ceive the advantages of growing corn as 
far as possible in our own country, and 
not trusting to foreigners for a supply of 
the prime necessary of life. He will be 
obliged to acknowledge that something 
must be done to relieve the distress 
amongst the growers of grain. Lament- 
ing that the Government has not done 
more to relieve them; believing that no 
relief—no efficient relief—could now be 
afforded with safety to this country in the 
shape of a mere reduction of taxation, that 
no such reduction could compensate the 
agricultural interest for the withdrawal of 
91,000,000. sterling—which is the sum 
which the hon. Member for Wolverhamp- 
ton said, on the first night of the Session, 
was saved upon the price of food ;_believ- 
ing that the only real and effectual remedy 
is the return to that commercial system 
under which all interests proposed, that no 
other effectual mode of relicf can be de- 
vised, and that day by day the ery for a 
reduction of taxation will increase—I feel 
a sanguine hope that the period is not far 
distant when you will return to that policy 
which obtained from foreigners, instead of 
from our own population, a portion at least 
of the means of supporting the national 
burdens. The noble Lord at the head of 
the Government animadverted upon those 
who appeared to think that low prices 
meant low establishments and low wages. 
I fear that low prices do make low wages. 
The noble Lord spoke of the low views of 
those persons; but I fear that, however 
lofty his own views may be, and those of 
his colleagues, if they do not soon retrace 
their steps, their loftiness of sentiment will 
be of no avail. 

Mr. EWART did not think that the re- 
peal of the duty on bricks would be pro- 
ductive of very great advantage. He felt 
that if they would not reduce their expen- 
diture they must continue taxation. It 
was impossible that they could repeal du- 
ties which acted oppressively on trade— 
such, for instance, as the soap duty—if 
they did not contract their expenditure. 
He was glad to find that the principles 
laid down by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer were the 
principles advocated by all sound practical 
reformers. For his own part, he had a 
great objection to those taxes which af- 
fected the transfer of property, and he 
would be glad to see the advertisement 
duty repealed. If the right hon. the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer thought it right 
and prudent to lay by a sum for the reduc- 
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tion of the national debt, he would make 
no objection to the right hon. Gentleman’; 
proposition, for he thought that such q 
course would be a wise one; but he would 
remind the right hon. Gentleman that, jn 
order to effect this, there must be & saving, 
not only of one year, but of consecutive 
years. He would support the right hon, 
Gentleman in the principal part of his 
speech. He hoped to see the soap duties 
and the excise duties which pressed heayily 
on agriculture speedily removed. ¢ 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, that if Mr, 
Huskisson could be restored to that House, 
he believed no one would be more aston. 
ished than he would at the use which those 
who called themselves his disciples, made 
of his authority. He was well aware that 
Mr. Huskisson maintained liberal and 
sound views with respect to the removal 
of unnecessary restrictions upon commerce; 
but he had yet to learn that for the pur. 
pose of favouring an abstract notion he 
would have consented to sacrifice the great 
interests of this country to unrestricted 
importation, or have endangered their naval 
supremacy by the repeal of the navigation 
laws. They had in the admissions of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer the proof that 
their free-trade policy had not been benef- 
cial to this country; for looking to the years 
which he had referred to, he must say that 
he could not possibly state anything worse 
respecting it than that, as the system of free 
trade had been more largely acted upon, it 
had tended to degrade the working classes 
and to impoverish the Exchequer. The 
right hon. Gentleman, though he had prae- 
tically admitted that there was distress in 
the agricultural districts, still went on pre- 
petuating the illusion that the falling prices 
of this country were not attributable to the 
free imports of agricultural produce that 
had taken place. In 1847 they had been 
told that in consequence of the high prices 
the importations were unprecedented; but 
last year the imports exceeded those of 
1847, though the difference in price was 
nearly 30 per cent. And when the right 
hon. Gentleman talked of the prices of 
wheat during the last eight years in Hol 
land, and Belgium, and France, under 8 
corn law, he asked what precedent the 
prices in those countries with corn laws 
could afford for those which would prevail 
in this country without a corn law? Now, 
he would quote prices from ports from 
which they must look for supplies. These 
returns he had from authentic sources, 
and thought them worthy the attention of 
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he House. Hon. Members had only to con- 
alta document with respect to the prices 
¢ wheat in Denmark, which had been 
empiled from returns made by our own 
Consuls, and was presented to the House 
othe 7th of April, 1843, and they would 
fad that the average price of wheat from 
1815 to 1839 inclusive had been in Den- 
nak, 29s. per quarter; and he spoke un- 
der correction by the hon. Member for 
Wakefield, who was largely concerned in 
the corn trade, when he said that wheat 
auld be laid down in London from Den- 
mak at 5s. per quarter for freight and 
charges, or at 34s. to 35s. per quarter. 
The hon. Member for Westbury had on a 
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|on the present occasion, of the prices of 
| wheat in France, and of the exports of 
|wheat from thence to this country last 
|year. It was quite true that from unusual 
circumstances there had been exports. 
| There had before now been exportations 
| from Ireland—when Ireland was in great 
| distress, and the exports were, in fact, 
|only the consequence of the poverty of 
|Ireland. It was from the poverty of 
| France they derived exportations of food, 
which under better circumstances would 
have been used by the people there. He 
| turned then to the United States, where 
he had been some years ago, and he had 
taken some trouble to ascertain what were 


former occasion stated that the average | the prices at which corn might be exported. 
price of what at Hamburgh from 1839 to| The average price of wheat in New Or- 
146 was 43s. 4d., whereas, according to | leans from Sept. 1, 1843, to the end of 
the statistical archives, it was 27s. 3d.| 1845, was 24s. 8d. the quarter. The ex- 
The hon. Gentleman had cited the autho-| pense to this country was about 10s., 
tity of the Prussian Government, and he | giving an average of 35s. Now his firm 
Mr. Newdegate) held in his hands the | belief was that the corn grown in Europe 
ificial documents—the statistical archives | would undersell that coming from America, 
published by the Board of Trade at Berlin | and both combined would tend to reduce 
—contradicting such a statement. He/| the price in this country. He trusted that 


vould now give the average prices as set | the House would excuse him for entering 
forth in the statistical archives between | into these details, but he believed his in- 


1837 and 1846. In Hamburgh it was 
Ys, 3d.; in Lubeck, 29s. 4d.; in Dantzic, 


2s; in Stettin, 23s. 8d. For some years | 


he had been studying this question, and 
he must say that when he looked at the 
information upon which public men relied, 
he could not be surprised at their mis- 
takes. Now, he had taken some pains 
to collect information, and to ascertain 
vhat the results of this experiment would 
ve; and he had taken the prices for 
the ten years from 1837 to 1846 in- 
clusive, because these were to be taken as 
the natural prices that prevailed at those 
ports before they had been disturbed by 
the opening of the ports of this country. 
Since the abolishing of the warehousing 
system in this country, the warehouses for 
this country were practically removed to 
Hamburgh, Dantzic, and the other ports 
he had mentioned, and the prices there 
tow were ruled by our open markets, and 
formed no criterion of the natural cost of 
vheat in the countries to which those ports 
belong; and the proof of this was, that 
the circulars of those places were printed, 
wt in the language of those countries, but 
vere printed in English. Much had been 
wid by the right hon. Member for Tam- 
worth, and by the hon. Secretary for the 
Board of Control, on a former occasion, 
ind by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 


formation to be authentic, and he con- 
sidered it most important to dispel the 
delusions that prevailed respecting this 
subject. It was, too, he thought, lament- 
able that a Gentleman in the official position 
of the hon. Member for Westbury should 
fall into mistakes—mistakes, too, to be 
found in the returns of the board, and 
which were, in too many instances, con- 
tradictory to each other. He would not 
now enter more largely into this point, but 
he referred to the statement that the 
average cost of importing flour from New 
York was lls. the barrel —which was 
given in last annual Trade and Navigation 
accounts that had been presented in full, 
those for 1847— when other returns re- 
ferred to and relied upon, and that were 
before the House, said two barrels could 
be transmitted for that price. This was a 
mistake of 50 per cent. The right hon. 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had, ona 
former occasion, alluded: to the disturb- 
ances on the Continent, and had attri- 
buted the lamentable state of our trade 
in 1848 and the beginning of 1849 to 
that cause; and on a former occasion had 
wade an appeal to him to retract his 
statement that the continental disturb- 
ances had not been injurious to this coun- 
try. Now his answer to such an appeal 
was this—he did believe that the conti- 
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of the country to the extent represented. 
He believed that by driving numbers home 
of those who habitually spent their incomes 
abroad, and sending bullion to be invested 


here, and stopping the drain of gold, had | 


tended to restore the condition of this 
country, from what otherwise would have 
been, to use the American phrase. ‘‘a fix.” 
To show this, he referred to the circular of 
Gibson and Co., themselves free-traders, 
and who declared that the foreign disturb- 
ances had rather aided than injured our 
trade, and that, in fact, their experience 
of the last two years proved that nothing 
but a general war could injure the com- 
merce of this country. He must conclude 
by lamenting that, after the frank admis- 
sion of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
as to the distressed state of agriculture, he 
could find nothing in the way of remission 
of taxes but that which did not amount to 
one per cent on the calculation of the 
hon. Member for Wolverhampton, lost to 
the agriculturists of this country by the 
fall of prices, amounting to 91,000,000 an- 
nually, The agriculturists were too pow- 
erful a party to submit to the present state 
of things. He regretted their being driven 
to resort to agitation, and he deprecated 
the division that might by it be created be- 
tween classes; but he, for one, would never 
rest satisfied to see the greatest interest in 
the country sacrificed at the shrine of a 
dogma which was rapidly falling into con- 
tempt. 

Lorp R. GROSVENOR would not enter 
into a contest with the hon. Member who 
had just sat down on the question of the 
corn laws, but would make a few remarks 
on the financial statement of his right hon. 
Friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
He confessed some portions of the right 
hon. Gentleman’s speech caused him re- 
gret, although he would admit that, if the 
system of taxation pursucd in former times 
were to be pursued now, his right hon. 
Friend had done all in his power with the 
surplus which remained. The right hon. 
Gentleman had stated that he had thought 
it right to remove those duties which in- 
terfered with consumption, and as an in- 
stance of this, mentioned the tea duties, the 
removal of which would be a great boon to 
the consuming classes; but then the right 
hon. Gentleman had added that the pre- 
sent state of the revenue would not permit 
this reduction, and in making this state- 
ment he had held out no prospect of the 
duty being removed at any future period. 
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He was in hope that the right hon. Gen. 
tleman would have entered into a state. 
ment as to the future policy of the Govern. 
ment with respect to the taxation of the 
country. There were many taxes which 
were unjustifiable in principle and injurious 
in their mode of operation, and he had 
expected that when the surplus came to be 
dealt with, the hon. Gentleman would haye 
proposed some more courageous measures 
than those which were now before the 
Committee. It was his duty a short time 
ago to signalise one tax which acted 
most oppressively. He referred to the 
duty on attorneys’ certificates. [Laugh 
ter.) Hon. Gentlemen might laugh, but 
it was his opinion that no tax was mor 
unjustifiable in its principle. It was 
one producing the smallest revenue of any 
which the Government were asked to re. 
peal, and he trusted that it would be re. 
moved after Easter. This was not the 
only tax which deserved a similar fate. 
There were taxes, for instance, which were 
war taxes—or taxes imposed in conse- 
quence of the war, which, after a peace of 
thirty-five years, with the additional al- 
vantage of all the financial talents of sue- 
cessive Chancellors of the Exchequer, 
should have been abolished. He thought 
some might be removed with safety to the 
revenue. There was no indisposition o 
the part of the House to impose new taxes 
based upon fairer principles for the creation 
of the revenue, in lieu of those which were 
objected to. Let him call the attention of 
the House to the taxation of this country. 
They kept up an expensive force around 
all England to guard the Customs, because 
on some articles they had imposed s0 er- 
orbitant a duty that the successful run of 
one cargo out of seven or eight would re- 
munerate the parties engaged. He would 
relate a curious result from this system. 
There was a person in London who sold 
an article which was one of great co0- 
sumption, not only in this country, but also 
abroad. On his asking this individual 
how he was able to undersell the foreigner, 
the reply was, ‘‘ The principal ingredient 
of my manufacture pays 4 moderate 
duty abroad, which they pay; but here 
there is a high duty imposed, and therefore 
I do not pay it.” [An Hon. Mena: 
What is the article?] He did not think 
it would be right to allude to the matter 
more specifically, for he might thus draw 
the attention of the custom-house officers 
to the subject. He was glad to find the 
duty upon bricks was to be removed, #8 
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wuld certainly tend to improve the habi- 
ations of the poor. He would now refer 
tp another tax, the window tax, which, 
though stigmatised by the Sanitary Com- 
nissioners, had not only not been re- 
pealed, but not even modified, but no 
hope of its removal was even held out. | 
The house tax had been removed, and | 
yet although the window tax was more | 
isjurious it was unrepealed. He thought 
his right hon. Friend (the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer) would confer very little 
benefit from his proposal for the alteration 
of the stamp duties, payable by small pur- 
chasers, unless there was an alteration in 
the law of conveyancing by the establish- 
mentof a general registrar. His right hon. 
Friend had observed that if they made any 
lage reduction in taxes—the tea duties 
ad window tax for instance—they would 
rivet the income tax for ever. Now, it 
vas his (Lord R. Grosvenor’s) opinion that 
they could not get rid of the income tax, 
and that it was riveted for ever, to which, 
asa direct tax, he had no objection at all. 
Mr. PETO would not have risen in this 
debate had it not been for the observation 
of the hon. Member for North Warwick- 
shire, that the free-trade policy had tended 
tothe degradation of the working classes. 
From very extensive knowledge of the | 
working classes, he was able to say they | 
felta debt of gratitude was due from them | 
for their cheap supplies of food—a benefit 
that future generations would appreciate, | 
though at the present moment it might not 
beperceived. He thanked Her Majesty’s 
Government very sincerely for the remis- 
tion of the brick duties. [*‘* Hear, hear !’’] 
Itmight be thought he was interested in | 
this question, but he assured the House he | 
was not, only as it affected the comfort and | 
well-being of the working classes. He| 
knew of no duty of similar amount the re- 
peal of which would tend so much to im- 
prove the habitations of the poorer classes, | 
or brickmakers having hitherto paid the | 
duty upon the raw material, before it was | 
bumt, were not able to afford the loss of it, | 
and the consequence had been that the cot- | 





tages of the poor were almost uniformly 
built with refuse materials that could not 
be used in better erections. On these 
several accounts Her Majesty’s Govern- | 
went deserved thanks for what they pro- 
posed; and he trusted they would here- | 
after be induced to substitute a house | 
duty for the window tax. The window tax | 
was the most unpopular duty in the empire, | 
sides being most injurious to the social | 

\ 
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well-being of the working part of the com- 
munity. 

Mr. DRUMMOND was grateful to the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
ixchequer for what he had held out; and 
if he had any cause of complaint against 
him, it was that he had not made his pre- 
sent speech last year, in answer to a 
Motion that he (Mr. Drummond) submitted 
to the House. All those, he found, who 
were in the habit of quoting Adam Smith, 
enlarged upon the advantages of foreign 
markets. But if there was one point in 
which Adam Smith was stronger than in 
another it was this, that the value of the 
home market was far beyond the value of 
the foreign; yet, from the days of Mr. 
Huskisson down to this very hour, pre- 
ference had been given to the foreign 
market till now, when he had heard for 
the first time in that House a recognition 
of its value. But his right hon. Friend 
ought not, he thought, to have descanted 
so much upon the value of a system which 


| had been to create, or rather to persist in 


the creation of, capital at the expense of 
labour. This was the very point he urged 
last year when he was told he was verging 
upon Socialism; and his right hon. Friend 
said nothing could be more absurd than 
the plan which he (Mr. Drummond) pro- 
posed. Moreover, when he urged his right 
hon. Friend to do something towards the 
reduction of the debt, he was told such 
efforts would be perfectly trivial, and that 
they would only tend to raise the value of 
stock in the market, But it now appeared 
that he was right. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had mentioned the property tax, and 
it had been subsequently spoken of as 
being rather an advantage. His right hon. 
Friend the Member for Tamworth knew 
we should always have to pay the property 
tax; and he (Mr. Drummond), so far from 
dissenting from him, desired, if he could 
thereby put an end to the excise upon malt, 
even to increase the property tax. He 
dared say hon. Gentlemen opposite hardly 
knew the taste of malt. He wanted to 
shift the tax from the beer drinker to the 
champagne drinker, and to leave that 
which was a necessary of life to the labourer 
as free ascorn. [Mr. Brornerton: No, 
no!] Oh, yes, hon. Gentlemen might 
talk about temperance to a man who had 
nothing else to do but to waddle out of his 
Committee-room into that House—it signi- 
fied nothing what he drank, whether water 
or nothing at all; but did they observe 
what Major Edwardes said to his friends 
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when they remarked that he looked rather | no bricks, and as to the stamp duty, he 
worn ?—‘‘ Yes,”’ he replied, ‘‘ but your did not think the remission would be very 
good Shropshire ale will soon fatten me.’’| beneficial. Nor did he think that the 
That was what he looked at, and not at tem- | other propositions of the Chancellor of the 
perance societies. He had no wish to deny | Exchequer would be received with much 
the importance of repealing the duty upon | favour. Of two most important measures 
bricks; still it did not set labour upon land | for the relief of Ireland, one was emigra. 
free in the same way as manufacturing | tion for the relief of the population, where 
labour was free. He would ask any manu-/| there was a congestion, and a check of 
facturer of cotton whether he would con- | emigration where men of capital were leay. 
sider that he had free trade in the cotton|ing the country. The other was a mes. 
manufacture if there was a prohibition or a| sure brought forward by a noble Lord, 
very high duty upon cotton? Yet there | now unfortunately no more, for the assist. 
was precisely the same thing with regard | ance of companies already in existence in 
to the farmers so long as the malt tax was| Ireland, for the formation of railways, 
continued. Let it be observed that the And then he did not think that a more mn. 
farmer was not upon a par with the manu-| fortunate selection of the parties through 
facturer. The farmer could not mix peas | whom the money was to be advanced could 
and beans in his wheat, but the miller; have been made than that which had been 
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could and did. The farmer could not mix 
potatoes and bone-dust with his flour to 
make bread, but the baker did. There 
were a thousand things of this sort. The 
farmer, for instance, could not mix cotton 


with his wool, but the stocking-maker and | 
the flannel manufacturer could. The farmer | 


could not sell oak bark for Jesuits’ bark to 
the hospitals, but the druggists could. The 
farmer could not sell quassia for hops, nor 


put honey into his ale, as they did in Scot- 


land, but the brewer could. In no one of 
these instances was the farmer upon a par 
with the manufacturer, not that he was a 
bit the more honest than the manufacturer, 


but he could not do as the manufacturer | 


did. The farmer, therefore, was not upon 
a par with the rest of the community. 
There was another of the many circum- 
stances from which the farmer had a right 
to expect more consideration than other 
interests. The manufacturer the moment 
the raw material was in his possession, was 
the master of it, it was altogether in his 
power. Not so with the farmer. The 
farmer, from the moment he put his corn 
into the ground, until he sold it in the 
market, was liable to all the vicissitudes of 
climate, of season, of vermin, and all sorts 
of things over which he had no possible 
control. There was, consequently, a greater 
variation in the pursuits of agriculture than 
of commerce, a circumstance that ought to 
be taken into consideration. He was very 
glad, however, of what they had got; and 
he should be glad to get more when he 
could, but for the present he supposed they 
must be content. 


'made. The Board of Works, with the 
expense of its staff, had never in any in- 
| stance given more than half the value of 
‘the works which they had charged for. 
And so far from the landowners of Ireland 
being anxious for advances of money for 
works, there were at this moment many 
works which were unfinished. It would 
have been far better to have advanced 
money to railroad companies, who could 
have given good security for it. 

Lorp J. MANNERS commenced by 
quoting the following lines :— 

“Tis when we suffer, gentlest thoughts 
Within our bosom spring, 
And who shall say that pain is not 
A most ‘ enlightening’ thing?” 

He was sure that every Member of the 
House must be of opinion, that had the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer been able to be present 
during the whole of the debates of this 
Session, they would not have had a speech 
so remarkable for its calmness and candour 
as they had heard from him that evening. 
As had already been observed, it was the 
first speech in which an admission of agri- 
cultural distress had been fully and frank- 
ly made by Her Majesty’s Government. 
There was a time when they qualified that 
distress; and the only point on which he 
differed from them in this respect was i 
relation to that system of prophecy, which 
he thought the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for Ripon had for ever exploded. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had endeavoured to 
| cheer the depressed spirits of the agricul- 


Mr. FRENCH said, he did not think | tural classes, by telling them that low 
the measures of relief would to any effect | prices were merely temporary, although he 
advantage Ireland. In Ireland they had | was obliged to admit that all his previous 
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prophecies had been falsified. His (Lord 
], Manners’) hon. Friend the Member for 
North Warwickshire had shown the data 
upon which the right hon. Gentleman rest- 
ad his conclusions to be entirely errone- 
ous; and, as an additional proof, he (Lord 
J, Manners) could add another fact to the 
atalogue. He had only the other day 
reeived a circular from Alexandria, dated 
the 8th of last month, when the price of 
com there was 16s. a quarter. The freight 
to Liverpool was about 7s., and to London 
s, 3d.; and wheat was being shipped 
there to be laid down at the port of Lon- 
im at 28s. Precisely the same state of 
things existed in America; and during the 
last three months wheat-flour had been 
shipped from New York to Liverpool at 
the priee of 1s. ld. per barrel. Under 
these circumstances there was no reason 
to expect a permanent rise in the price of 
crn; and he did not believe, and could 
wt hope, that the persuasions of the 
right hon. Gentleman would have the 
dightest effect in inducing people to in- 
vest their capital in the cultivation of 
the soil. His noble Friend the Member 


for Middlesex had described the effect of 
extravagant import duties in stimulating 


smuggling. Why were those extravagant 
import duties maintained 2 Why did the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer maintain the 
duties upon tobacco and tea? Because 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer could not 
reduee them, because he refused to accept 
duty on American corn and Holstein 
heifers. And, after all, but two sources of 
relief had been proposed to the agricultu- 
nil interest, neither of which could be se- 
riously offered as a satisfactory settlement 
of the great impending question. With 
reference to the duty on bricks, he would 
oily remind the right hon. Gentleman that 
it was open to the objection urged by the 
Government against the proposition of the 
bon, Member for Buckinghamshire. When 
his hon, Friend brought forward his mea- 
sure of relief for the suffering agricultural 
interest, he was told that it was not a real 
relief to that suffering interest, because it 
would also benefit the towns. Well, he 
hoped that the right hon. Gentleman, when 
he introduced his Bill for repealing the 
rick duty, would show the benefit which 
theagricultural and urban population would 
espectively derive from the abolition of 
the duty. Of course he (Lord J. Manners) 
did not object to it, because he believed it 
vould confer some benefit upon the agricul- 
tural interest; but when it was put forward 
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as a special boon for an interest that 
was suffering, whilst every other was in a 
state of prosperity, as it was said, he must 
observe it was a boon not confined to it 
exclusively. The truth was, however it 
might be disguised in that House, that the 
other great interests were not in that con- 
dition of prosperity which had been repre- 
sented. Take the shipping interest—that 
was suffering and distressed; and he would 
meet the challenge of his noble Friend the 
Member for Middlesex to produce a tax so 
objectionable as the duty on attorneys’ 
certificates, by instancing a tax which 
pressed exclusively on the shipping in- 
terest. It had been his good fortune 
to procure a unanimous admission from 
the House, that of all the objectionable 
taxes of which the removal was wished 
for, that on marine insurances was the 
worst. It was not of very large amount, 
but it pressed heavily on the shipping in- 
terest. He thought, therefore, that the 
right hon. Gentleman might, without any 
serious diminution of revenue, have aban- 
doned the stamp duty on marine insur- 
ances, and thereby shown the shipping in- 
terest that he was more or less alive to the 
justice of their claims. He should be 
very sorry that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, or any other Member of the Go- 
vernment, should be led into the belief 
that those puny remissions he announced 
could be accepted as a satisfactory settle- 
ment of the great question which was now 
agitating the country, and which he did 
not doubt would continue to agitate it until 
Ministers carried out the policy to which 
the right hon. Gentleman pointed in the 
course of his speech, repeating several 
times his conviction of the great import- 
ance of raising the larger part of the food 
necessary for man in our own country. 

Mr. MUNTZ congratulated the House 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer him- 
self on his reappearance among them. He 
was much pleased to see the improvement 
in the right hon. Gentleman’s health, but 
he could not congratulate him on the sub- 
ject of his budget. It was most important 
for the House to inquire the amount of the 
surplus, and how it was to be obtained. 
The right hon. Baronet had made a com- 
parison with one of the very worst years, 
and he thought it doubtful whether the 
right hon. Gentleman would really obtain 
any surplus from increased revenue. In 
fact, the surplus seemed to arise almost 
wholly from the refusal of the House to 
grant the supplies asked for in the first 
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instance by the Government, which obliged 


them to reduce their expenditure to a| 


greater amount than the lately boasted 


surplus; so that, in fact, there was no in- | 


crease of revenue, but the contrary. The 
right hon. Baronet would have acted more 
wisely—when there was so much doubt 
about a surplus—if he had not proposed 
the remission of any tax; and what was 
very remarkable, the right hon. Gentle- 
man, after explaining to the House the 
great impropriety of parting with so small 
a surplus, and the impossibility of ever re- 
pealing any important amount of taxes if 
he did so, had proceeded to fritter away 
nearly all that he had apparently to spare. 
He perfectly ageed in the hint thrown 
out by the noble Lord the Member for 
Middlesex, as to the necessity of revising 
our mode of taxation. If something were 
not done in this respect, instead of the 
boasted surplus, there would be a lament- 
able deficiency. When the right hon. Baro- 
net the Member for Tamworth proposed the 
repeal of the corn laws in 1846, he warned 
him that if he did so, with the present 
monetary system, he would be obliged to 
impose a property tax of, at least, 25 per 


cent, if he wished the interest on the pub- | 


He (Mr. Muntz) ob- 


lie debt to be paid. 
jected to the present unjust and vexatious 
income tax, but he did not object to a bond 


fide property tax. 
casting about for means to make both ends 
meet. Some proposed to abandon the co- 
lonies. Hon. Members conversant with 
ancient history needed not to be reminded 
that both Greece and Rome first began to 
withdraw support from their distant posses- 
sions, when affairs at home were unpros- 
perous from the bad management of a 
luxurious and vicious Government. and 
their greatness commenced to decline. 
Was this country about to adopt a similar 
policy? He admitted that the colonies, 
under the present system, were not worth 
a farthing, and that the sooner they went, 
perhaps, the better; but they must leave 
us of their own free will—and we could 
not well desert them; for he considered 
they had a moral claim upon us for protee- 
tion, after the encouragement given to 
emigration and colonisation. Hon. Gen- 
tlemen were fond of talking about unbear- 
able taxation — from all sides of that 
House, from all parties, and from all sects, 
that was the universal outery, and uot 
without good reason. Now, he recollect- 
ed a time when the taxation was nearly 
double what it is, yet every man was then 


At present they were | 
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able to get a good livelihood, and looked 
with horror at the workhouse. It wa 
much less felt than now; and it seemed tp 
be quite true that the rich were getting 
richer, and the poor, poorer. They had 
heard talk of a saving of 90,000,000), by 
the reduction in the price of the negg. 
saries of life, and he had no doubt that it 
amounted to, at least, 100,000,0002. But 
no one had explained how much the indus. 
trious classes had lost by the general re. 
ductions in the value of produce and labour 
during the last three years; in his opinion, 
that loss far exceeded the 100,000,000), 
of gain. All he could say was, that, on 
the present principle, every reduction in 
prices was an additional pressure on the 
industry of the country. It was easy 
to see that taking the Government taxes 
at 50,000,0001., the mortgages at 
50,000,0007., the rates and other fixed 
payments being added, that a sum greatly 
exceeding 100,000,000/. would be found; 
which, supposing prices to have been te. 
duced from any cause 50 per cent in 
the last three years, would tax industry 
100,000,0007., as double the produce and 
labour would be required to pay them. It 
had been said that the pressure upon agri- 
culture, which was now admitted in all 
quarters, would be removed by an alter 
tion in prices; but if prices were to a- 
vance, of what use would the repeal of the 
corn laws be? He had voted for the re- 
peal of the corn laws in order to reduce 
prices, and with the knowledge that it 
would do so; and he had so stated his in- 
tention and opinion in 1846, and also then 
named the present average price. His 
present conviction was, that there could be 
no improvement in prices, but, on the con- 
trary, a further reduction. The present 
prices were, indeed, the average prices of 
ninety years of the last century. And he 
again asked, why, with all the circumstan- 
ces the same as in 1775, we should not 
have prices, at least, as low throughout as 
they were in 1775? He would caution 
those who expected improvement from high 
prices, with the present system, to recol- 
lect that the Almighty Being who made 
the world, made laws which regulated the 
value of one article relatively to another, 
and He would not allow either their hopes 
or their wishes to interfere with those laws. 
It was said by some that present prices 
were only temporary. He had this week 
met with one of the partners of one of the 
first mercantile houses in Copenhagen. In 
conversation, this gentleman had inform 
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him, that, in consequence of the throwing 
open the ports of this country, land in 
Denmark, which had been hitherto uncul- 
tivated, was now brought into cultivation, 
and that the people were improving their 
previously cultivated land, with the view of 
nising grain for the English market. His 
informant further stated, that they could 
supply 2,000,000 quarters of corn for this 
country at the present moment, and in 
, short time 3,000,000. The present 
price of wheat in Denmark was 26s. a 
quarter, and oats, 10s. It seemed 26s. 
did not pay them, but they would be satis- 
fed with 28s. This same party had char- 
tered two vessels at Leith only last week 
to bring over corn from Copenhagen at 
%, Gd. a quarter, and suppose other 
charges of insurance, &c., amounted to 
(d. a quarter—29s. a quarter would be 
the cost of such corn in this country. He 
told them these facts exactly as he heard 
them. Upon what principle was it, then, 
that they expected prices to be higher ? 
In his opinion, if they wished to be able to 
carry on the Government, and to pay the 
interest of the debt, they must revise their 
mode of taxation, and make property, in- 
stead of industry, bear the burden. 

Mr. G. SANDARS*: Sir, I should not 
have risen at this late period of the evening, 
had it not been for the appeals made to me 
by my hon. Friend the Member for North 
Warwickshire. My hon. Friend has stated 
the freight of corn, from Denmark to this 
country, to be but 4s. per qr.; from Dant- 
tic, 6s, per qr.; and from New York, 2s. 
per barrel; and has appealed to me for the 
accuracy of his statement. I can assure 
the House the hon. Gentleman has over, 
rather than under, stated the freights from 
thosecountries. There is great misappre- 
hension in the House and the country on 
this subject; and the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Westbury is, in my opinion, 
adding to this misapprehension by the 
statements which he has recently made to 
this House. The hon. Gentleman has said 
that the eost of bringing wheat from Dant- 
ue to this country is 16s. per qr. He de- 
iueted 3s. 9d. per qr., the cost from the 
interior of Poland to the shipping port; 
but still leaves 12s. 3d. per qr., which is 
more than double the actual cost. The 
im to which I belong is importing wheat 
rm Dantzic at a freight of 3s. 6d. per 
¥-; Sound dues and insurance will not 
‘reeed 1s, 6d, per gr.; making a total of 
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entry and delivery, interest, &c., which 
equally appertain to English corn. At the 
present time the freights from Hamburgh, 
Denmark, and Antwerp are 1s. 6d. to 2s. 
per qr.; a sum actually less than from our 
own ports of Boston, Wisbech, &c., to the 
London market. The hon. Gentleman has 
also told the House that Odessa wheat 
could not be had under 32s. per qr. on 
board. I hold in my hand a letter of the 
15th of February last, giving the extreme 
quotation of the finest qualities at 32s.; 
but my correspondent adds, contracts are 
making, of the finest quality of Polish 
Odessa, at 26s., to be delivered there in 
May or June. The hon. Gentleman has 
also taken the average of wheat, in Prus- 
sia, for the last ten years, and tells the 
House it amounts to 37s. 6d. per qr.; and 
though he may be correct in his statement, 
yet I would ask the House is it fair to 
argue, under such entirely different cir- 
cumstances, that the continental prices 
will be as high during the next ten years 
as the last ten; when in the one period we 
had protection and high prices, and in the 
other, free trade and low prices? No! 
they are not at all parallel cases: free 
trade has given an impetus to foreign pro- 
duction, which will, for the future, produce 
a very different range of prices; besides, 
under the restrictive system we had periods 
of high prices here, and consequently high 
prices abroad, as in 1847, when the aver- 
age advanced to upwards of 100s. per qr., 
and thus raising the average price of fo- 
reign materially, and far beyond its usual 
or natural level. I am surprised at a state- 
ment made in a recent debate by the right 
hon. Baronet the Member for Tamworth, 
who is justly so high an authority in this 
House. The right hon. Baronet alluded to 
the great import of wheat last year, which 
he said *‘ amounted to 5,600,000 quarters 
of that noblest of grain—wheat.’’ And 
then added the right hon. Gentleman— 


“ This is in addition to the consumption of the 
usual quantity of home growth, as there has been 
an actual increase in consumption in 1849 as 
compared with 1848 of home growth, and concur- 
rently with this increase there has been the enor- 
mous consumption of 5,600,000 quarters of foreign 
wheat by the poorer classes of this country. This 
increased consumption of wheat has taken place 
in consequence of the better condition of those 
who live by labour. You will not have millions 
of quarters of wheat consumed, except that mil- 
lions of mouths can be found to eat them, and I 


.| want no better indication of genera! prosperity.” 


%.: the hon. Gentleman charged foreign | Why, Sir, was there ever a more fallacious 
“om with commission, lighterage, landing, | statement made to this House? The right 
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hon. Gentleman must know, or ought to | 
have known, that the crop of 1848 was a 
most deficient one. I have the authority | 
of the hon. Member for Westbury to this | 
fact, who admitted in this House that in | 
many districts of the country the deficiency | 
was from 30 to 40 per cent. [Mr. J. Wi-| 
son: Hear, hear!] Well, then, Sir, it re- 
quired some 3,000,000 of quarters of wheat | 
to make up this deficiency: then, Sir, we 
exported to Ireland upwards of 600,000 | 
quarters of wheat and flour: in place of 
the imports from that country being some 
600,000 or 700,000 quarters, they were | 
rather over 200,000 quarters, making a 
difference of another million: in addition | 
to these 3,000,000 quarters, it required at 
least 1,000,000 to make up for the defi- 
ciency and dearness of potatoes. Thus, 
Sir, the extra consumption which the right | 
hon. Baronet boasts of as showing the im- | 
proved condition of the people, in place of 
being 5,600,000 quarters, sinks down to | 
the comparative insignificant amount of | 
the odd 600,000. Sir, I do not for one | 
moment deny the blessing it proved to the | 
people of this country to be able to pur- | 
chase at a moderate price this large amount | 
of grain; but I do deny the right hon. 
Baronet’s deductions that it was a proof 
of the improved condition of the people. | 
Sir, there is great difference of opinion | 
expressed in and out of this House as to_ 
the future prices of grain. The Chan-| 
cellor of the Exchequer admits that prices 
continue lower than he expected; but (says 
the right hon. Gentleman) these low prices | 
are not owing to foreign imports, but to 
unusual circumstances, and says that the | 
same state of things exists in France. The | 
hon. Member for Westbury takes the same 
view, and is doing his best to write up| 
prices; but what say the hon. Members | 
for Wolverhampton and Birmingham ? | 
They tell you honestly they always expect- 
ed Jow prices with a repeal of the corn 
laws, and they consider the present rates 
not only warranted, but they even look for 
still lower. Sir, I believe that under free 
trade 35s. per quarter is as high a price 
as we can expect in usual and average sea- 
sons, and that the low prices now ruling 
are the consequence of free trade. Can 
any one doubt if foreign grain were now | 
excluded, and we were dependent on our 
own produce alone, that prices would not 
have been some 10s. per quarter higher ? 
The crop of 1849 is a great one, consider- 
ably above an average, and, in my judg- 
ment, equal to our consumption at fair and 
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remunerating prices. The natural conse. 
quences, therefore, of the introduction of 
large supplies of foreign competing with 
our own produce, are to depress prices be. 
low a remunerating point—to increase ep. 
sumption, if not waste, by excessively low 
prices, and to force prices down g0 rip. 
ously low, as to shut out any further large 
imports from abroad. Sir, it is said that 
this time has already arrived, and that the 
foreigner cannot afford to meet our present 
rates. I do not mean to contend that we 
can expect the same import at 35s. as at 
40s., but that considerable shipments will 
be made even as low as 35s. I do not 
doubt. At present, the house to which | 
belong has recently made considerable pwr. 
chases of the best Pomeranian red wheats, 


| equal to Norfolk and Suffolk, at such a 


price, including freight to this country, as 
to cost from 33s. to 34s. per quarter; add 
to this insurance, Sound dues, 1s. 6d., and 
the prices will stand at 35s., delivered at 
the ports of Hull or London. And, Sir, 
I believe, from information derived from 
various correspondents on the Prussian 
frontier, that at 35s. we may expect con- 
siderable imports, and that at this price it 
will leave the producer a profit; what 
other markets have they for their surplus 
produce? Depend upon it whetlier they 
can afford it or not, or whether we require 
it or not, considerable shipments will be 
made, thus depressing unduly and unwise- 
ly the prices of home produce. Sir, upon 
the debate which ensued on the budget 
last year, I expressed an opinion whieb has 
since been confirmed and strengthened by 
the opinions of others at home and abroad, 
connected with the corn trade, that a 
moderate fixed duty on the import of corn, 
though it would bring a large sum into the 
Exchequer, would not in usual seasons ¢n- 
hance the price to the consumer, that it 
would act only as a protection when prices 
were ruinously Jow, and at such periods 
the hon. Member for North Northamptou- 
shire has said, it became a question whe- 
ther low prices were a blessing or a curse; 
it might prevent imports below 39s., 
might keep prices nearer 40s. than 30s. 
and would prove beneficial to all classes, 
bring in a large sum to the revenue, and 
enable the Chancellor of the Exchequer t0 


repeal taxes which press on the poorer 


classes, namely, those on soap, tea, sugar, 
and beer. ‘The hon. Gentleman the Mem- 


| ber for the West Riding took me to task 


last year for proposing, as he said, a ta 
on corn, for the hon. Gentleman musreplt 
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sented me. I do hope he now understands 
me, and that I do not now propose a duty 
of 5s. on the importation of wheat. I 
shall give, as I have before said, the great 
experiment of free trade a full and fair 
trial; but should the fitting time come to 
impose that duty, should the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer ever propose such a duty, it 
will have, if I have the honour of a seat in 
this House, my most cordial support. Sir, 
I have the authority of the noble Lord 
opposite the First Minister of the Crown, 
that such a period may arrive. The noble 
lord, in a recent speech in the House, 
said, that however true were the principles 
of free trade, circumstances might justify 
a moderate fixed duty on that article. 

Mr. J. WILSON said, if the hon. Gen- 
tleman who had just resumed his seat 
vould refer to the debate in which he (Mr. 
Wilson) had spoken, he would find that he 
(Mr. Wilson) had quoted the freight from 
Dantzic at 4s. only, and the hon. Gen- 
tleman had stated that the house with 
which he was connected was at present 
paying from 3s. 6d. to 4s. 6d. It was 
quite true that he (Mr. Wilson) had 
stated the total expenses of transport, 
including the cost of conveyance from 
the interior of Poland, at 16s. a quarter; 
and that cost was to be added to a price 
which the Prussian official returns stated 
at 37s. on the spot in the interior. It 
was clear that it would not have been 
fair to take merely the freight from 
Dantzie, to which port the wheat was 
to be brought from the inland districts 
of Prussia or Poland. The hon. Gen- 
tleman observed that the charges in this 
country for conveying wheat to mar: 
ket should not be forgotten in estimating 
the price; but, on the other hand, neither 
should the charge of conveying foreign 
wheat imported from the shipping port to 
the manufacturing districts where it was 
consumed be left out of consideration. 
The hon. Gentleman next said that he 
(Mr. Wilson) was not justified in taking 
the average prices of the last ten years 
as the criterion of the next ten years, and 
gave a most extraordinary reason for it, 
remarking that during the last ten years 
ve had a protective duty, and overlooking 
entirely the fact that that duty had the 
effect, if it had any effect at all, of re- 
ducing the price of corn available for im- 
portation into this country. If there was 
one thing more certain than another, it 
vas that the opening of a large market to 
te continental growers must haye the 
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effect of increasing, not of diminishing, 
their prices. The hon. Gentleman ob- 
served that we had a very deficient har- 
vest in 1848, and, therefore, it was not 
matter of surprise that the large importa- 
tion of 1849 should have been consumed; 
was it not clear then that the people of 
this country must have derived the greatest 
possible benefits from that importation ? 
With a defective harvest, instead of the 
price rising to 72s. or upwards, as 
under the sliding scale, it might have 
done, we had an immense quantity im- 
ported from abroad, and a moderate 
range of prices. The hon. Gentleman 
asked what was the lowest price to 
which they (the free-traders) thought it 
desirable that prices should come. He 
would reply that it was very obvious that 
a low price of wheat or any other article 
was only desirable so long as it could be 
profitably produced at that price. It was 
clear that it was not for the permanent ad- 
vantage of the consumer that the price of 
any article should be pressed down below 
the average cost of production, because a 
corresponding reaction must ensue. Again, 
the hon. Gentleman said that a fixed duty 
would not raise the price of wheat to the 
consumer; but if so, it need only be asked, 
of what possible benefit could it be to the 
agriculturists ? 

Mr. BANKES expressed his surprise 
that the hon. Member for Westbury’s sa- 
gacity had not led him to observe—what, 
indeed, was the drift of the argument of 
the hon. Member for Wakefield—that a 
removal of protection necessarily created 
the desire to increase the produce, and 
that increase of produce was what led to 
the decrease in the price of it. They had 
learnt from the remarks which had fallen 
from several hon. Members that evening 
how foreign countries were preparing their 
land with the view of supplying the mar- 
kets of this kingdom; and that was the 
reason, as the hon. Member for Westbury 
must be aware, why, during protection, 
prices might, and would, be of different 
value from what they might and would be 
after protection was removed. It had been 
a source of satisfaction to those who sat on 
that (the protectionist) side of the House 
to hear the speech of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
differing as it did, in one respect, from all 
those speeches which had proceeded of late 
from the Treasury benches, with regard to 
the tone he had taken respecting the con- 
dition of the agricultural interest. In the 
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last debate they had had on the subject of 
the landed interest, the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Secretary at War had taken the | 
lead in answering them on the part of the | 
Government, and that right hon. Gentle- | 
man was very pleasant on the occasion, 
not admitting the distress of the agricul- 
turists, save in a very partial degree, and | 
at all events congratulating them on some | 
advantages which he considered the recent | 
changes had conferred upon them. They | 
had, the right hon. Gentleman was pleased | 
to observe, their seeds very cheap; they 
had, too, labour very cheap. Why, those 
were precisely two of the points of which 
they complained; and he confessed he was | 
rather unable to account for the merriment | 
which the right hon. Gentleman had exhi- 
bited on the occasion referred to, unless, 
perhaps, the reason lay in the fact of which | 
they had just been informed by the right | 
hon. Chancellor of the Exchequer, that | 
Scotland had had three quarters of the 
amount of the loans which had been ad- 
vanced by the Government for drainage 
purposes. [Laughter.] It might be very 
well for them to laugh whilst the right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary at War won, 
and they lost; but he could assure the 
House that those who resided in his part 
of the country were animated with very 
different feelings from what the right hon. 
Gentleman meant to express, if he meant 
that their distress was to be treated with 
anything like jocularity; for the distress 
that prevailed gave them much cause for 
alarm, and it was not without painful feel- 
ings that they (the representatives of agri- | 
cultural districts) found themselves under | 
the necessity, when so much distress pre- 
vailed, of voting such large sums of money 
as were required for the services of the 
country, but which they were induced to 
consent to vote, though with this consider- 
ation, that, whilst they did so, they must 
not fail to look to other points for reduc- 
tions—ay, and to find them, too, before 
the end of the Session; for no confidence 
would be given to them if they were not 
to show that they were impressed with a 
sense of the severe distress under which 
those they represented were labouring. 
Mr. MACGREGOR was astonished 
that hon. Gentlemen on the other side of 
the House were not satisfied with the 
speech of the right hon. the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer; for everything in that | 
speech had had a reference to the agricul- | 
tural interest. He believed it would be | 
fonnd almost impossible to bring wheat 
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from foreign countries and sell it with ap 
advantage unless the prices in this count 

ranged from 40s. to 46s. per quarter, The 
low prices of 1849 had been principally 
caused by the disturbed state of Europe in 
1848, and people being thrown out of ep. 
ployment and rendered unable to pay for 
the produce of their abundant harvest, 
The consequence was, a much greater 
quantity than ever could otherwise haye 
been exported had arrived in this coup. 
try. During 600 years prior to 184, 
France had always imported a great 
quantity of breadstuffs. Upon the whole, 
he was satisfied with the statement of the 
right hon. Gentleman; he only regretted 
that, in the appropriation of the surplus, 
he had not taken off the stamp duty from 
marine insurances. In consequence of 
these stamps, marine insurance was rapidly 
going from this country. In 1841 there. 
venue from this source was 266,0001.; 
in 1848, 160,0002., showing a dimin- 
tion of 106,000/. The amount of pro- 
perty risked on the seas in our commerce 
with all parts of the world was about 


220,000,000 per annum, a great portion 
|of which was either not insured at all, 


or insured in foreign countries. He trust- 
ed the right hon. Gentleman would be en- 
abled to remit this duty; it was necessary 
to the full enjoyment of the benefits re- 
sulting from the change in the navigation 
laws. 

CoLonEL DUNNE had observed that, of 
late, all mention of the state of Ireland 
had been carefully avoided. Since the 
first night of the Session, when the pros- 
perity of the whole country was affirmed, 
including Ireland, there had been a gra- 
dually increasing acknowledgment that the 
agricultural classes were suffering; that 
fact had just been admitted by the right 
hon. Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
every one must confess that of that suffer- 
ing Ireland bore the most. There was no 
gainsaying the fact that the repeal of the 


| Customs had inflicted great injury upon 


Ireland; the loss upon the single article of 
wheat being 6,500,0002. He had there- 
fore hoped to have heard that night of 
something for the alleviation of Irish dis 
tress. Had Irish Members reason to be 
satisfied with the budget? The abolition 
of the duty on bricks was given as & boon 
to the agriculturists of this country, al- 
though hon. Members opposite did not 
seem to consider it an equivalent to their 
loss by the repeal of the corn laws. It 
might, however, be some boon to England, 
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but it was none to Ireland, for they had no 
duty on bricks in the latter country. The 
proposition in respect to the stamp duties 
seemed to be a reduction; but in truth it 
yas not a reduction for Jreland, it was 
merely @ readjustment which had been pro- 
nised by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
long since. Indeed the amount of revenue 
that would be raised by the tax after this 
so-called reduction, would in Ireland, he 
believed, be greater than before. There 
yas, then, no remission of taxation for 
Ireland, although at that moment they 
yere about to withdraw the expenditure of 
the large sum laid out by the viceregal 
establishment. The advances of loans for 
the improvement of land was no longer a 
boon, for it was a fact that in Ireland the 
landlords were gradually giving up loans, 
because they found that present prices of 
produce did not repay them for the outlay. 
Arterial drainage was, no doubt, an ad- 
vantage, but it could only be so locally, for 
inmany parts of the country it would be 
yorsethan useless. The people of Ireland 
vould contrast, as he could not help doing, 
the speech of the right hon. Gentleman 
with the statement made recently by the 
hon. Member for Buckinghamshire, who 


he regretted to see was still absent from 
his place. That hon. Member offered Ire- 
land a tangible boon when he proposed to 
remove from them a portion of the poor- 
law establishment expenses. 


Mr. G. SANDARS wished to explain 


two points. The hon. Member for West- 
bury had stated that he (Mr. Sandars) had 
said that the expense of freights to this 
country was from 11s. to 12s. On the con- 
trary, he stated it was not half that sum; 
that 5s. or 6s. were the expenses and not 
the freights, and that the expenses in- 
cluded Sound dues and other incidental 
charges. The hon. Member had also 
charged him with stating that a moderate 
fixed duty would not enhance the price of 
com to the consumer in this country. 
What he said was, that a moderate fixed 
duty would not in usual years enhance the 
price of corn in this country, but that it 
would do so in extraordinary years like the 
Present, and that then it would act as a 
protection. 

Mr. CAREW feared that the want of 
confidence in all agricultural investments 
was such that the good old system of leas- 
ing for a term of years, which had hereto- 
fore existed, would be given up. No man 
had sufficient confidence in land now to 
take alease. There was another boon also 
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promised to the agriculturists by the right 
hon. Chancellor of the Exchequer, which 
want of confidence in the land would de- 
stroy. How was it possible, when the 
landowners were struggling, and hardly 
able to get in their rents at all, for them 
to raise money to improve their land by 
fixed payments, which would weigh them 
down? The drainage of the land would, 
no doubt, be attended with beneficial re- 
sults, but it was absolutely necessary 
that agricultural buildings should be also 
improved. 

Mr. SLANEY thought the remission of 
the duty on bricks would be a great ad- 
vantage to the humbler classes, whose in- 
terests in its remission were deeply con- 
cerned. Hon. Gentlemen on all sides of 
the House desired to haye some mode of 
lightening taxation. He would ask, was 
there no other method by which the weight 
of taxation might be diminished, except 
that of reducing taxes? He thought there 
was another mode, and that was by stimu- 
lating the industry, the enterprise, and the 
spirit of the people, who created the capi- 
tal of the country. At present the hum- 
bler classes had no facilities open to them 
for the safe investment of their savings. 
Did they desire to buy a piece of land 2 
The cost of the conveyance and the com- 
plexity of the title were such as to operate 
as complete obstacles to their carrying 
that desire into effect. The difficulties 
were equally great if they wished to in- 
vest their money in mortgages, in which 
case they were almost sure to become the 
prey of some needy attorney. He asked 
the House and the Government to consider 
the justice and policy of giving these par- 
ties fair play with respect to opportunities 
for the investment of their small capital 
which they had accumulated by their in- 
dustry. He thanked Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment for the remission of the taxes on 
the conveyances of small properties. At 
the same time he was convinced, if they 
investigated their taxes generally, they 
would find they were not imposed fairly 
upon all classes of the community, and 
that the humbler classes had to pay more 
than their share. 

Captain HARRIS said, his remarks on 
a former occasion had been somewhat mis- 
understood. What he said on the Motion 
of the hon. Member for West Surrey was 
this—that he looked upon the Motion as 
one to compel the Government to a revi- 
sion of taxation. By that revision of taxa- 
tion, he meant a re-distribution more equal 
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and fair to the agricultural interest, which 
was acknowledged by all parties to be in a 
state of great distress. He contemplated 
a tariff of customs duties upon a revenue 
basis, including a 5s. duty on foreign corn; 
which would enable the Government to re- 
duce one-half the amount of the malt tax, 
and to repeal the excise duty onhops. He 
would also insist on the equitable assess- 
ment of personal as well as real property 
to local taxation. He regretted to find 
that the customs revenue had considerably 
fallen off within the last few years, for, 
whilst the amount in 1845 was 24,000,000/., 
it was now under 20,000,000/., and that 
notwithstanding the immense extension of 
capital and enterprise. He did not believe 
that any material reduction could be made 
in the expenditure without a complete re- 
vision of taxation. 

Mr. HEYWORTH said, our mode of 
taxation had been exceedingly mischievous 
and injurious to the working classes. In 
his opinion, the only hope of escaping from 
the difficulty now pressing on the country 
lay in the transfer of the burdens of the 
country to direct taxation, by means of an 
income or property tax. 

Mr. F. MACKENZIE said, the two or 
three observations which he had to make, 
were on a subject more especially affecting 
that part of the united kingdom with which 
he stood connected. He understood that 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer proposed a grant of money 
for the purpose of drainage in the united 
kingdom, that was to say, in England and 
Scotland conjointly. Now, he was told, 
that because, in regard to the last grant 
made by the House, Scotland had shown 
her prudence and foresight to the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, by having secured 
to herself three-fourths of it, and Eng- 
land had found out, from Scotland taking 
it, the loan was a good thing, that now, in 
the case of a new grant, she was to be 
limited. That was a very poor return to 
them for having come forward to avail 
themselves so readily of the boon offered 
them by the House. He was sure they 
would agree with him that they were hardly 
treated, if having come forward in compe- 
tition with England and her greater popu- 
lation, they were now to be precluded from 
participating in another grant, because 
England had found out it might be used 
with advantage. 

Mr. GOULBURN would not go into the 
various topics touched upon during the pre- 
sent debate, but there was one point ad- 
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verted to by the right hon. the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, respecting which he 
wished to say a few words. His right 
hon. Friend had announced the death of 
Mr. Brooksbank, of the Treasury, in terms 
of regret which were due to one of the 
most faithful, long tried, and valuable pub. 
lie servants that this country had ever pro- 
duced. He knew that the services of such 
gentlemen as Mr. Brooksbank were little 
appreciated by the House, and were under. 
rated by them; and, however ably they 
conducted the affairs of the country, and 
however necessary their services were to 
the Gentlemen who filled more prominent 
situations in the public service and in that 
House, yet they were all too apt to forget 
the labours and exertions of those to whom 
they owed so much. Mr. Brooksbank had 
occupied a situation in the public service 
for forty years, and during the whole of 
that period he had given the most unre. 
mitting attention to public business, and 
had acquired a fund of knowledge and in- 
formation which had been of the greatest 
advantage to successive Chancellors of the 
Exchequer when they came to the diseus- 
sion of those great financial questions 
which occupied so much of the attention of 
that House. He was sorry that he had 
not rendered this tribute to Mr. Brooks- 
bank’s merits during his lifetime, that Mr. 
3rooksbank might have known how highly 
he (Mr. Goulburn) appreciated his services. 
But it would be, he trusted, satisfactory to 
his family to know that the House of Con- 
mons did not feel otherwise than that they 
owed a deep debt of obligation to his memory 
for the services he had rendered to the pub- 
lic, and that they acknowledged the merits 
that Mr. Brooksbank had shown during 
the long period in which he had held his 
responsible situation. It would be fortu- 
nate if those who succeeded him should 
earn a similar title to approbation, for Mr. 
Brooksbank’s services could not be to 
highly praised. 
Cotone, SIBTHORP said, his opinion 
was that, instead of a surplus of 1,500,0001., 
there was, in fact, no surplus at all. The 
House had no balance-sheet before them, 
and, if the truth had been told, it would 
have appeared that the country was over 
head and ears in debt. All Chancellors ot 
the Exchequer made fallacious statements, 
and held out promises never to be realised. 
They had heard that night something about 
the transfer of property. That, he sup 
posed, was as much as telling them they 


would have to sell all their properties. No- 
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thing would do but to keep a strict look- 
out for every item in the estimates, and he 
thought something might be done by get- 
ting quit of a useless Lord or two of the 
Admiralty, and by sweeping away a few 
oficers that were of no use to the country. 

Mr. HEALD congratulated the House 
and the country on the reappearance of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and said he wished 
to advert to one topic of the right hon. 
Gentleman’s speech. He said he could 
not congratulate the country at large upon 
the fact that the condition of the industrial 
classes of the community had kept pace with 
that of the monied interest. For twenty 
years that subject had made a great and 
painful impression upon his own mind. 
He had watched the progress in this coun- 
try of the capitalist, the increase of pro- 
ductive power, and the altered condition of 
the operative classes, and he saw that the 
distance between the head and the feet 
of the body politic was daily on the in- 
crease; and no country could be in a satis- 
factory condition when that was the case. 
While he sympathised with the sufferings of 
the agricultural classes generally, still as a 
representative of a borough he was bound 
to tell the House that a large class in so- 
ciety, the shopkeepers, were at that mo- 
ment amongst those most deeply affected 
by the distress of the country. Yet as 
the middle classes of society might be 
called the backbone, connecting the ex- 
tremes of society together, that was not a 
healthy state of things they were produc- 
ing, if they were weakening that con- 
nexion. He had listened with pleasure to 
the proposed reductions referred to by 
the right hon. Gentleman in his financial 
statement; but he would have been better 
satisfied if he had heard that what sur- 
plus was left on hand was to be applied 
to the reduction of the debt accumulated 
in the course of the last twenty years, 
of which there was yet a balance of 
27,000,0000. Whatever was done, the 
national credit must be sustained if they 
would prosper. But next to that object, 
the other two reductions he should have 
Wished to have made were those chosen 
by the right hon. Gentleman. The reduc- 
tion of the stamp duty would relieve the 
agricultural classes on the one hand, and 
the reduction of the excise duty on bricks 
would, he believed, be a great benefit both 
tothe manufacturing and agricultural ope- 
Tatives, as it would directly and exten- 
sively promote the demand for labour in 
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districts where the want of it was much 
and severely felt. 

Mr. HENLEY said, he had heard many 
in the course of that debate pretend to say 
that an equalisation of the stamp and brick 
duty was a benefit to the agricultural 
classes. He begged leave to state it as 
his opinion, that it would be no such thing. 
That they would not benefit in proportion 
to their part in the community he would 
not deny, but he wished to remind the 
House that three-fourths of the brick duty 
were paid, not by them, but by the manu- 
facturing towns and the large buildings of 
this country. As for the stamp duty, that 
might be of advantage to the hon. Member 
for the West Riding, who was engaged in 
founding societies for the purchase of small 
freeholds. Indeed, generally, there was a 
greater amount of small lots of household 
property transferred than of small pieces 
of land, therefore he denied that these re- 
ductions would be any special benefit to the 
agriculturists. But if they had been got 
up for the purpose of throwing dust in 
their eyes, after the plaintive tone in which 
the right hon. Gentleman acknowledged 
their distress, he at one repudiated any 
such impression in regard to them. He 
could understand now with what intent in 
that night’s debate, and in debates else- 
where, so much effort had been made to 
impress them with the idea that whatever 
present prices might be—and they were 
only the consequences of extraneous and 
temporary causes—prices yet might be 
higher. For if the agriculturists would 
take up the notion, pledge their estates, 
borrow money, and keep large crowds of 
the people employed, then down would 
come the right hon. Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and point to the state of the 
country as a demonstration of the advan- 
tages of free trade. When the right hon. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer talked about 
the ruin that would befal a nation that 
went on borrowing, he could not help 
thinking it a little inconsistent to ask the 
landed interest to take these loans and 
pledge their estates, their only prospect 
being the price of wheat continuing at 35s. 
a quarter. 


On Question— 


“ Resolved—That, towards making good the 
supply granted to Her Majesty, the sum of 
9,200,000/. be raised by Exchequer Bills, for the 
| service of the year one thousand eight hundred 


| and fifty.” 


Resolution to be reported on Monday 
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next; Committee to sit again on Monday 
next. 

Committee report progress; the House 
resumed. 


SUPPLY—ARMY ESTIMATES. 


The House resolved itself into a Com- 
mittee of Supply; Mr. Bernal in the chair. 

The first Vote put was a vote of 80,0001. 
on account for General Staff Officers on 
foreign stations, exclusive of India. 

Mr. HUME said, this vote was among 
the estimates being considered by the Com- 
mittee upstairs; but he believed it might 
be reduced one-half with benefit to the 
service. 

Mr. B. OSBORNE wished to know if 
there had been any new issue of swords to 
the cavalry of the invention of the hon. 
Member for Birmingham. 

Mr. FOX MAULE was not aware that 
there had been any such new issue of 
swords; but he had seen the pattern sent 
to the Horse Guards by the hon. Member 
for Birmingham, and thought the weapon 
a very great improvement on the present 
eavalry sword. 

Vote agreed to. 

The following Votes on account were 
then severally agreed to without discus- 
sion :— 

(2.) 46,0007., on account, Public De- 
partments. 

(3.) 8,0007., on account, Royal Military 
College. 

(4.) 9,0007., on account, Military Asy- 
lum, &e. 

(5.) 40,0007., on account, Volunteer 
Corps. 

(6.) 7,0007., on account, Rewards for 
Services. 

(7.) 29,0007., on account, General Of- 
ficers, 

(8.) 27,0007., on account, Reduced Of- 
ficers. 

(9.) 190,0007., on account, Half Pay. 

(10.) 21,0007., on account, Half Pay, 
Foreign Officers. 

(11.) 63,0002., on account, Pensions to 
Widows. 

(12.) 45,0007., on account, Compas- 
sionate List. 

On Vote (13.) 17,0007. on account of 
Chelsea and Kilmainham Hospitals, 

Mr. HENLEY asked whether the ar- 
rangement with the East India Company, 
as to the payment of 60,0007. on account 
of the non-effective service of the Army, 
would come under the consideration of the 
Select Committee now sitting on the Army 


Estimates? The 60,000/. bore a very 
small proportion to the whole cost of the 
non-effective force; and he wished to knoy 
on what foundation the bargain rested 4 
between the revenues of India and the te. 
venues of this country ? 

Mr. FOX MAULE replied that the 
Committee had not taken that question 
into consideration, so far as they had yet 
gone. The East India Company paid 
60,0007. yearly to the Treasury on this 
account, and it was paid into the Exche. 
quer, and appropriated in aid. It was neyer 
borne on the Army Estimates. 

Vote agreed to; as were also, without 
discussion, Votes (14.) 600,000I., on ac. 
count, Out Pensioners; and (15.) 20,0001, 
on account, Pensions, Public Departments, 

SUPPLY—NAVY ESTIMATES, 

Sir F. T. BARING said, he only pro. 
posed to take two votes in the Navy Esti. 
mates to-night. 

The first Vote (No. 16.) was 1,322,939, 
for the wages of Seamen and Marines. 

Mr. HUME said, as the other side had 
voted the number of men, he was not dispos- 
ed to deny the men their wages. The proper 
way to reduce this vote, was by reducing 
the number of men; and it was too late to 
do that now. 

Captain BOLDERO said, he had a Mo- 
tion on the paper regarding the accommo- 
dation on board Her Majesty’s vessels of 
war for assistant surgeons in the Navy; 
but as only two votes were now to be 
taken he would not impede the course of 
public business by pressing it at present. 
But he gave notice that he would renew 
the same Motion the next time the Nary 
Estimates were brought on; and he would 
do so before the Speaker left the chair, 
because he felt that important questions 
did not receive so much attention in Com- 
mittee. 

Sir F. T. BARING promised that every 
opportunity should be afforded the hon, 
and gallant Member for bringing forward 
his Motion. 

Mr. HUME thought the treatment prac- 
tised towards the medical officers of the 
Navy a disgrace to the country. A 

Vote agreed to; as was also No. (17.) 
§21,1791., Victuals. 

Resolutions to be reported on Monday 
next. 

Committee to sit again on Monday next. 

House resumed. ’ 

The House adjourned at half-after One 
o’clock till Monday next. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, March 18, 1850. 


Moores.) CeRTiricate or THE CLERK OF THE 
Crows—That the Earl of Airlie and the Lord 
Blantyre had been elected Representative Peers 
for Scotland in the room of David, Earl of 
Airlie, and John, Lord Colville, of Culross, 


deceased. ’ 
Prsuc Brts.—1* Consolidated Fund. 
3* Commons Inclosure. 


WATERFORD, WEXFORD, WICKLOW, 
AND DUBLIN RAILWAY. 

The Order of the Day being read for the 
attendance at the bar of the House of Mr. 
Charles de Lacy Nash, secretary to the 
committee of the company, the Yeoman 
Usher informed the House that Mr. Nash 
was in attendance; whereupon, on the Mo- 
tion of Earl GRANVILLE, he was called in 
andexamined. He stated that he was not 
the secretary of the Waterford, Wexford, 
Wicklow, and Dublin Railway Company, 
but that he was the secretary of an asso- 
ciation of shareholders in that company, 
and that he had sent in to the Railway 
Commissioners, of his own accord, a copy 
of areturn from the chairman and secre- 
tary of that company, because an order 
had been made by their Lordships in last 
March for the production of that return, 
and great delay had occurred in obtaining 
it from the company. The original return 
was made under an order of their Lord- 
ships issued in March, 1846, and his copy 
of it—which was a literal and exact copy, 
without any addition on his part—was 
made by himself from the original in the 
Private Bill Office. He had written on his 
copy ‘‘ Courtown, chairman,”’ in his ordi- 
nary handwriting, and not with any inten- 
tion of having it supposed that it was the 
genuine autograph of that nobleman. He 
had no power to put in the original return, 
nor could anybody put in that return with- 
out the authority of Parliament. If the 
original had been missing ever since he 
made his copy, he knew nothing about it, 
and certainly had not abstracted it himself. 

is object. in sending in his copy to the 
Railway Commissioners was to make the 
case of the shareholders of that company 
known to that body. A similar copy had 
been exhibited to the solicitors of Lord 
Courtown, and they had admitted it to be 
correct. He had never heard till that mo- 
ment that the original return was now lost. 

The witness was then ordered to withdraw. 

Lorp BROUGHAM moved that the evi- 
ence be printed, and that the witness be 
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ordered to attend at the bar again on Fri- 
day next. 
Ordered accordingly. 


APPELLATE JURISDICTION OF THE 
HOUSE OF LORDS AND OF THE JUDI- 
CIAL COMMITTEE OF THE PRIVY 
COUNCIL. 


Lorp BROUGHAM then rose, in pur- 
suance of his notice, to call the attention 
of their Lordships to this subject, which 
was one of vast importance to the admi- 
nistration of justice, not only in these 
kingdoms, but also in our vast colonial 
empire. If we chose for the purposes of 
our ambition to possess a boundless empire, 
on which the sun never sets—if we chose 
to “govern the nations of the earth,’’ it 
was our duty—still using the language of 
the Psalms—‘‘ to judge the folk righte- 
ously ;”’ and, without so judging them, 
and without securing for them a due admi- 
nistration of justice, never could we expect 
that they should be ‘‘ joyous and glad”’ in 
our dominion. That we did upon the whole 
administer justice in a satisfactory manner 
—that our rule over the nations had been 
attended with infinite advantage to them, 
when compared with the detriment in- 
flicted by other nations by their rule over 
their foreign dependencies—was a pro- 
position so self-evident—was a proposition 
to which all history bore testimony, and 
which even our rivals did not attempt to 
deny—that he would not stop to waste a 
word in an attempt to prove it. Never- 
theless, it was not to be denied that our 
judicial system was yet very imperfect ; 
and never ought we to stop in our reflec- 
tions upon the advantages which we had 
gained by it so long as we left any flaw 
or defect unamended in it, or any improve- 
ment unmade which it was within our 
power to make in it. He begged their 
Lordships to keep this remark of his con- 
stantly in their mind, in case hereafter his 
statement should appear to be inconsistent 
with itself, and should appear to be of a 
complaining aspect, or should look as if it 
were casting discredit on our judicial sys- 
tem. It would be most unjust to do so. 
He admitted that our system contained in 
itself many advantages ; he believed that, 
in some respects, it came near to perfec- 
tion ; but he could not refrain from admit- 
ting that in others it wandered wide from 
the mark. Still, in comparison with the 
colonial system of other countries, it did 
almost deserve the title of perfection. He 
had compared it often, as his duty prompt- 
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ed, with other systems, and his conviction 
was strong and unhesitating, and he should 
be very wrong in endeavouring unnecessa- 
rily to find fault with it. It, however, would 
be no defence for us, if we did not make our 
system as good as could be, that the sys- 
tem of others was quite as bad as could be. 
He would now proceed to call the attention 
of their Lordships to the result of certain 
papers for which he had moved, and which 
were now on their table, and which threw 
some light on our judicial system at home, 
in the Channel Islands, and in our Colonies 
abroad not forming part of our possessions 
in the East Indies, and also those in the 
possessions of the East India Company. 
He had asked for those returns because he 
thought that they would throw light on our 
appellate jurisdiction, for that was a test 
by which to try our administration of jus- 
tice in those Colonies from which the ap- 
peals proceeded. He had moved for ac- 
counts, for the last twenty years, of the 
number of appeals in the three great 
branches of our judicial system in Europe 
—he meant in England, Scotland, and 
Ireland—and also for accounts, for the last 
ten years, in two other great branches of 
our system—in the Colonies of the Crown, 
and in the possessions of the East India 
Company. At first sight it appeared ex- 
traordinary that there should be such a 
great disproportion between the number of 
appeals brought before the House of Lords, 
and the number brought before the Judi- 
cial Committee of the Privy Council, and 
that the jurisdiction, which distributes jus- 
tice among 100,000,000 of inhabitants 
both in the native courts and the Supreme 
Court of Sudder Adawlut, should afford a 
number of appeals so inferior to that accru- 
ing from those courts which he might de- 
signate, if not as English, certainly as 
British courts. Now, the number of ap- 
peals heard, decided, and determined be- 
fore their Lordships in the last twenty 
years ending in February. 1850, were, 
from England, 140; from Scotland, 534 ; 
and from Ireland, 75; but from all India, 
with that immense body of feudatories, 
and with that immense number of local 
courts, and with the supreme courts of 
Sudder Adawlut, there had only been 66 
appeals in the last ten years. He confess- 
ed that he had been somewhat surprised at 
this discrepancy until he came to consider 
its origin. The cause was, not that there 
was more contentment with the decisions 
in India than with those in the mother 
country; no such thing ; but that the ex- 
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pense of carrying on an appeal to the 
other side of the globe was much mor 
than that of bringing it from any part of 
Great Britain and Ireland to a body sitting 
in this metropolis. There was also ano. 
ther reason, and that was this—their Lord. 
ships did not allow appeals to be made in 
causes where the matter in dispute was 
below a certain value. Now as to the 
result of these appeals. Of the 140 ap. 
peals which had been heard from the var. 
ous courts in England, 140 in number, 
there were only 38 in which the decree or 
order had been reversed or varied, being 
about 273 per cent on the whole. Of the 
534 appeals which came from Scotland, 
there were only 153 cases in which the 
decree or interlocution had been reversed 
or varied, being about 283 per cent on the 
whole ; and, of the 75 appeals from Ire. 
land, only 34 in which the decree or 
order had been reversed, being 44 per 
cent on the whole. In the same time, in 
writs of error confined to equity proceed- 
ings, we had heard and determined from 
England and Ireland 62 cases. Of these 
41 came from England, and seven ended 
in reversals ; and 21 came from Ireland, 
and ended in six reversals. But this was 
nothing when compared with the rever. 
sals upon appeals coming from the Con- 
sistorial and Admiralty Courts of this 
country. First, he would state the ap- 
peals coming from the Consistorial and 
Admiralty courts of London. The appeals 
were 66; the reversals were 17. Then, 
from the Consistory and Chancery of York, 
the number of reversals was in much larger 
proportion. The noble Earl opposite, for- 
merly his Colleague for the county of York 
(the Earl of Carlisle), shook his head in- 
credulously at that statement ; but it was 
nevertheless correct. There were but five 
appeals, but in four of them the sentence 
or order had been reversed or varied. 
From the Commissioners of Slavery Com- 
pensation there had been three appeals, in 
all of which the award had been varied; 
from the Commissioners on French Claims, 
one, in which the award was affirmed. In 
16 appeals from the Channel Islands and 
Isle of Man, there were 5 reversals. From 
the Colonies other than the East India 
Company’s possessions there had been 83 
appeals, in 32 of which the judgments had 
been reversed. From the East India Com- 
pany’s possessions in India, there were, 
from the native and supreme courts, 6 
appeals, in 43 of which the judgment h 

been reversed or varied, being about two 
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hirds, But it was singular enough that a 
much greater proportion of reversals had 
taken place in the appeals from the high 
snd supreme courts than from the Sudder 
or native courts. Thus, of 41 appeals 
fom the Sudder courts, there had been 
9] reversals, or about one-half; while, of 
95 cases of appeal from the supreme 
courts, there were no Jess than 22 re- 
yersals; making a proportion of 7 reversals 
to one affirmance—a very large proportion. 
When the Judicial Committee were ad- 
uinistering justice in these cases in the 
last resort, they were administering the 
lw with which they were often neces- 
sarily most imperfectly acquainted. Wher 
they had to deal with cases from the su- 
preme courts of India where the law was 
like our own, they were bound to know it, 
and to be competent to decide; but the 
lawin the Sudder courts of India—that 
vas to say, in the Zillah courts, in the Pro- 
vcial courts, and the Sudder Adawlut 
courts, with their appeal to the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council—in the 
class of cases from these native courts a 
knowledge of the Hindoo law in all its 
niceties was required, and the want of ac- 
quaintance with Hindoo manners and cus- 
toms occurred to puzzle and hamper them. 
The character of the natives, so necessary 
to the due administration of the law, was 
wknown to them except by report, and 
yet it was highly essential that the judges 
ofa final court of appeal should know 
their peculiar habits of mind with regard 
to the giving of evidence, in order that 
they might be enabled to examine and 
weigh their testimony, and the documents 
in support of that testimony, on both sides. 
It was a truly painful thing to observe 
what a vast mass of perjury in this class 
of cases came before them in the testi- 
mony which the Judicial Committee had 
to weigh, and what a mass of forgery 
there was to support the perjuries, so that 
twas hardly possible for those who were 
accustomed to examine cases from the 
English and Scottish courts to imagine 
how so much perjury and forgery could be 
imported into the administration of justice. 
What was the result? That the Judicial 
Committee was left to trust very much to 
the judgment of the Sudder courts, who 
must be supposed to see and know more of 
the natives, and to be better acquainted 
vith their habits and customs. They were 
led to suppose that what they—the Ju- 
dicial Committee—did not know to be per- 
jwy, the judges of the native courts saw 
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to be such; and, seeing that the law, as 
well as the habits and character, of the 
natives was likely to be so much better 
known by the judges of the native courts, 
a judge of appeals at home found himself 
almost inevitably compelled to give more 
than the cast of the balance in favour of 
the native court. Was it not clear that 
the judges at home must naturally lean 
to the affirming of decisions where ques- 
tions had arisen in the native courts, more 
than in cases from the supreme courts, 
where the law was like ourown? That 
was one reason why the decisions were 
more likely to be unfavourable in a greater 
number of cases to the supreme courts 
than to the Sudder courts. Then, owing 
to the high authority of the supreme court, 
and the great expense of prosecuting ap- 
peals from its decisions, parties would not 
appeal unless in cases where there was a 
great probability, if not an absolute cer- 
tainty, of succeeding, and this might ex- 
plain the great proportion of reversals in 
those appeals. It appeared that there 
were from the Sudder Court of Madras 8 
appeals and 6 reversals ; from the Sudder 
Court of Bombay, 8 appeals and 4 re- 
versals. From the Supreme Court of Ma- 
dras there had been 5 appeals, in all of 
which the judgment had been reversed ; 
and from the Supreme Court of Bombay 8 
appeals, in all of which the judgment like- 
wise had been reversed. Thus, from the 
two Supreme Courts of Madras and Bom- 
bay there had been 13 appeals during the 
last ten years, in not one of which judg- 
ment had been affirmed, but the whole 
13 had been reversed. Thus, in English 
appeals there had been between two and 
three affirmances for one alteration; in 
English writs of error, five affirmances to 
one reversal ; in Scotch appeals, two and 
three affirmances for one alteration; in 
Irish appeals, between two and three af- 
firmances for one alteration. In appeals 
from the London Consistory Court, three 
affirmances to one reversal; from the York 
Consistory Court, four affirmances to one 
reversal ; from the Channel Islands, four 
affirmances to one reversal. In appeals 
from the Colonies and Plantations, less 
than two affirmances for one reversal, but 
that was in the last two years; in the 
whole sixteen there had been an equal num- 
ber of affirmances and reversals. Then, 
in the appeals from the native courts of 
India, there had been nearly as many af- 
firmances as reversals, and in the supreme 
court there had been seven reversals for 
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three affirmances. He did not think these 
returns ought to discourage them, but, 
on the contrary, ought to induce them 
to labour hard, and to endeavour, by in- 
creased diligence, to improve the adminis- 
tration of the law. He had heard, with 
much pleasure, of valuable suggestions 
from India with respect to improvements 
in the system of pleading, both in the su- 
preme and native courts, and which, if 
they were framed upon sound principles, 
would be of inestimable benefit, not only 
to the suitors but to the judges in In- 
dian courts, and to none more than the 
Judges upon the Judicial Committee, who 
would not only have a great dimi- 
nution of the cases that came before them, 
but, still more, a diminution of that re- 
sponsibility which now pressed upon them, 
whose errors were fatal, and who had to 
judge upon matters regarding native man- 
ners, customs, and laws, which were now 
veiled in obscurity from them. He trusted 
that the Government would proceed in ex- 
ercising the most careful selection of per- 
sons to fill the high offices of judges in our 
colonial courts; and it gave him very great 
satisfaction to know that the East India 
Company were sparing no pains and ex- 
pense in improving the education of those 
officers to whom would be entrusted the 
duty of presiding in the native courts. 
This work of education, begun in the splen- 
did reign of the Marquess Wellesley—the 
greatest benefactor India ever had, and 
who prided himself upon no one success 
and no one effort more than that he had 
made in India to improve civil education, 
was now being followed up by the East 
India Company, in that admirable estab- 
lishment for the education of young men at 
Haileybury, which he had been so much 
gratified, within the last forty-eight hours, 
to know was in successful operation. They 
had another college at Addiscombe, but 
that was a military establishment, and he 
knew nothing about that. But the judges 
in the native courts were obtained from 
the civil service of the company; and the 
young men at Haileybury, who went out 
as writers, were qualified to exercise these 
responsible functions by being carefully 
educated at Haileybury by the most learned 
tg ak among whom he might mention 

r. Empson, the Professor of Law, and his 
excellent friend Mr. Jones, the Professor of 
History and Political Economy. Here 
these young gentlemen, to the number of 
eighty or ninety, were being instructed in 
Law, in History, in the Oriental languages, 
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and every thing that could fit them for the 
discharge of their future duties, and wep 
living in a state of perfect harmony with 
their professors and each other. And this 
institution was a gratifying proof of the 
very great improvement effected during the 
last twenty-five years in the education of 
the judges of the East India Company's 
possessions. Great had been the benefit 
to India. But there was still much toon 
for improvement, and the Government 
would, he trusted, take the utmost care ip 
sending out good judges, not only to India, 
but to our other colonial possessions in the 
east and west—in Ceylon as well as in Ja. 
maica and Barbadoes. He did iiot think 
that in any office it’ was more important 
that care and discretion should be exercised 
by the Colonial Minister than in selecting 
judges for the colonies. When he (Lor 
Brougham) held the Seals, he was asked 
to recommend the most suitable persons 
for these offices, but his answer was—Fuar 
be it from me to recommend fit and proper 
persons for such responsible offices, then 
you do not give me the means of going 
into Westminster Hall with such a salary 
and such a retiring pension as would en. 
able me to obtain qualified men for these 
situations. Give him the means, and he 
would not fail to find such persons; but if 
the Government, from a miserable regard 
to the paltry and wretched saving of a few 
hundreds of pounds—if by that worst 
eruelty to the colonists they refused their 
judges such salaries and retiring pensions 
as would enable them to obtain the ser- 
vices of competent men—then he (Lord 
Brougham would not recommend from 
Westminster Hall judges for the West In- 
dies, for Canada, or for any other colony. 
The history of nearly all colonial squabbles 
almost entirely depended upon this wretch 
ed parsimony. The Government were 
obliged to take for colonial judges, not the 
best men, but the best men they could 
get—either young men without experience, 
who had never held a brief, or men who 
had tried the profession and who had failed 
in it. Well, the young man who had never 
held a brief, finding himself the second 
man in the colony, sought to become the 
first, and a squabble thereupon took place 
between him and the Governor. It was 
the most despicable want of wisdom and 
true and rational economy that would 
starve the administration of justice in order 
to‘save a paltry sum which would have 
been much better saved in any other de- 
partment. He thought the greatest palm 
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ought to be taken to amend the law with 
regard to our judicial system. He wanted 
jo show that the amount of reversals was 
no test, and he had brought no complaint 
against any one, The resolutions were 
merely resolutions of fact, and all that he 
would do at present would be to lay them 
upon the table and move that they be print- 
ed. The noble and learned Lord then pre- 


sented the following results of the Returns | 


which had been delivered to the House :— 


“], That it appears from Returns before this 
House, that the number of appeals from Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland to this House, beard 
and determined during the 20 years ending Feb- 


ruary, 1850, has been—from England 140, in 38 | 


of which the decision or order has been reversed 
or varied ; from Scotland 534, in 153 of which 
the decree or interlocution has been reversed or 
varied; from Ireland 75, in 34 of which the de- 
cree or order has been reversed or varied. 

“9 That there have been in the same time 
heard and determined 62 writs of error from Eng- 
land and Ireland, in which 13 reversals have been 
had, there having been 41 such writs from Eng- 
land, and 7 reversals—21 from Ireland, and 6 re- 
rersals. 

“3. That there have been in the 10 years end- 
ing February, 1850, 66 appeals to the King in 
Council from the Consistorial and Admiralty 
Courts of London, in 17 of which appeals the sen- 
tence or order has been reversed or varied ; from 
the Consistory and Chancery of York 5, in 4 of 


which the sentence or order has been reversed or | 
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appeals, 80 per cent ; in appeals from Bengal na- 
tive courts, 44 per cent; in those from Madras 
native courts, 75 per cent ; in those from Bombay 
native courts, 50 per cent ; from Bengal Supreme 
Court, 75 per cent ; from Madras Supreme Court, 
100 per cent, from Bombay Supreme Court, 100 
per cent; Slave- Compensation Commissioners; 
100 per cent—there being in these cases no affir- 
mance. 

“8. That in English appeals there have been 
between two and three affirmances for one alter- 
| ation; in English writs of error, about five affir- 
|} mances for one reversal; in Scotland, between 

two and three affirmances for one alteration; in 

| appeals from Ireland, somewhat more than one 
| affrmance for one alteration; and_ in Irish writs 
| of error, between two and three affirmances for one 
reversal. 

“9, That, in appeals from the London Consis- 
| torial and Admiralty Courts, there have been 
| nearly three affirmances for one reversal ; in those 
‘from the York Consistorial Court, four reversals 
| for one affirmance; in those from the Channel 
| Islands, above three affirmances for one reversal. 
| ‘10. That, in appeals from the colonies and 

plantations other than the East India Company’s 
| possessions, there have been less than two affir- 
mances for one alteration. 

“11. That, in appeals from the Indian native 
courts there have been nearly as many reversals as 
affrmances ; and, in appeals from the Supreme 
East Indian Courts, seven reversals for one affir- 
mance.” 





| 


After a few words from the Marquess of 
| LanspowyeE, 
Returns ordered to be printed. 


varied ; from the Commissioners of Slavery Com- | 


pensation 3, in all of which the award has been 
varied; from the Commissioners on French 
Claims 1, in which the award was affirmed. 

“4, That there have been in the said 10 years 
16 appeals from the Channel Islands and Isle of 
Man, in 5 of which the judgment has been reversed 
or varied, 

“5. That there have been in the said 10 years 


from the colonies and plantations, other than the | 


East India Company’s possessions, 83 appeals, in 
82 of which the judgment or decree has been re- 
versed or varied. 

“6, That there have been in the said 10 years 
66 appeals from the Company’s possessions in the 
East Indies, in 43 of which the judgment, decree, 
ororder, has been reversed or varied; 25 from 
the Supreme Courts, in 22 of which the judgment 
has been reversed or varied. That there have been 
from the Sudder Court of Madras eight appeals, 
in six of which the judgment has been reversed or 
varied ; from the Sudder Court of Bombay eight, 
in four of which judgment has been reversed or 
varied ; from the Supreme Court of Madras five, 
in all of which the judgment, or decree, or order, 

s been reversed or varied ; and from the Supreme 
Court of Bombay eight, in all of which the judg- 


ment, decree, or order has been reversed or varied. | 
. That the average proportion of alterations | 


“nr 
7 
of decrees or orders appealed from in England to 


po heer appeals has been 27 1-7th per cent ; in 
tland, 28 3-5ths per cent ; in Ireland, 45} per 


sent; in the Channel Islands, 31} per cent ; in | 


Pali writs of error, 17 per cent ; in Irish writs 
ie 28} per cent; in Consistorial and Admi- 
Y appeals, 26 per cent; in York Consistorial 


| SUNDAY LABOUR IN THE POST OFFICE. 


| The Eart of MALMESBURY alluding 
to the petitions which were presented to 
their Lordships a few days back, praying 
| that all labour should cease on Sunday in 
the Post Office throughout the kingdom 
generally, said that he did not concur in 
ithe prayer of these petitions, and he be- 
‘lieved that the parties who signed them did 
not properly understand the object of the 
| petition. This was the way in which they 
| were got up—a man was asked whether 
|he was not desirous of keeping the Sab- 
bath holy, and of course he answered in 
| the affirmative. He was then asked whe- 
| ther he did not think it a hardship that 
| the men engaged in the Post Offices in the 
| country should not be treated on the same 
terms, with regard to working on that day, 
jas those engaged in the Post Office in 
| London, and to that question he also very 
naturally replied in the affirmative; and 
thus a large number of signatures was ob- 
tained throughout the country in favour of 
the abolition of work altogether in Post 
Offices on Sunday. He should like to 
|know from the noble Marquess (the Mar- 
ho of Clanricarde) whether, as far as 
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his experience enabled him to speak, if the 
mails were to stop running on Sunday, 
any system could be contrived by which 
the letters could be delivered as often and 
as steadily as at present. It appeared to 
him (the Earl of Malmesbury) that, if the 
prayer of the petitioners were granted, the 
effect would be that people living about 100 
miles from London would have two days in 
the week in which their news would be 
forty-eight hours old, instead of one day as 
at present; that in many cases, he believed, 
would be a most cruel inconvenience, and 
occasion a great deal of anxiety. 

The Marquess of CLANRICARDE 
could have wished that a question of this 
sort had been put to him much earlier in 
the Session, as he had been subjected to 
very gross misrepresentations upon the 
question of Sunday labour. Even noble 
Lords, Members of that House, had gone 
so far as to publish letters in newspapers 
commenting in very harsh terms on his 
conduct on this subject. If the question 


had been brought at an earlier date before 
the House, an opportunity would have been 
afforded to him of meeting his accusers. 
As the noble Farl had not given him any 
notice of his intention to put this question, 


the best answer which he could give to him 
at present was, that he could assure him 
that he (the Marquess of Clanricarde) would 
lay on the table of the House reports which 
would clearly set forth what had been done 
with respect to Sunday labour in the Post 
Office within the last two years, and what 
was the view entertained on the question 
by the Post Office authorities. His own 
opinion was that it would be impossible, 
having due regard to the convenience and 
requirements, and indeed he might call 
them the absolute necessities of the com- 
munity, to stop the transmission of the 
mails during the whole of Sunday. There 
was no duty, religious or otherwise, which 
imposed that necessity upon us. But he 
was the more prepared to lay the papers to 
which he had alluded on the table of the 
House, since notice had been given in the 
other House of the intention of an hon. 
Member to ask the Government for infor- 
mation upon the subject, and these returns, 
he thought, would give the noble Earl all 
the information he desired. 

The Bisnor of OXFORD, after the pro- 
mise made by the noble Marquess, would 
not then enter into the general question of 
stopping the mails on Sunday, though he 
confessed he did entertain a strong opinion 
on the subject. 


{LORDS} 
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Lorp BROUGHAM: Do you mean t 


stop them altogether on Sunday ? 

The Bisnor of OXFORD: Yes; by 
his purpose in rising was to refer to what 
fell from the noble Earl opposite (the Bar| 
of Malmesbury). He stated that the 
titions presented on this subject were peti 
tions signed by a very large number of 
people who knew very little what they were 
signing about, and that they were induced 
to sign by being told that it would beg 
good thing for them if they signed the pe. 
titions. He (the Bishop of Oxford) hada 
large number of these petitions to present 
to their Lordships, and he felt bound to say 
that the observations of the noble Earl 
could by no means apply to them. They 
knew perfectly well what they had asked 
for, and they believed that if it were grant- 
ed it would be beneficiel to all interests in 
this country that the business of the Post 
Office generally should be stopped through. 
out the country on Sunday. 

The Marquess of CLANRICARDE: 
Nobody could feel more deep respect for 
the motives of the parties who had signed 
the memorials on this subject than he did, 
and, in proof of that feeling, he might point 
to the diminution of Sunday labour in the 
Post Office which he had endeavoured, as 
far as his duty would permit him, to effect. 
The report which he would lay before their 
Lordships would disabuse the public mind. 

Lorp BROUGHAM wished to know 
whether the parties who would stop the 
transmission of the mails all over the 
country, would stop also the mail-packet 
service; because he was puzzled to know 
how that was to be done ? 

The Eart of HARROWBY said, that 
having sat in a Select Committee on this 
subject, he could state that the merchants 
and men of business in Liverpool and other 
large towns would not object to be placed 
upon the same footing as the mercantile 
men of London with regard to Sunday de- 
liveries of letters. These were not persons 
to be led away by fanatical feelings. 

Lorpv BROUGHAM: The persons who 
advocated these extreme views inflicted the 
greatest mischiefs upon the observance of 
the Sabbath. He regarded the observance 
of the Sabbath, not only as one of the most 
important religious duties, but as most Im- 
portant in a political sense. But these er- 
travagances tended to make that unpopular 
which would otherwise be a most popular 
institution. Did the persons who cm 
out against the transmission of mails o 
Sundays wish to stop the mail packets s 
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yell? Would they have the steam-engine 
stopped, the steam blown off, and the ves- 
i “brought to”’ from Saturday night 
util early on Monday morning—blow fair 
or blow foul? Let it be remembered that, 
athough the sea was the ‘‘ highway of na- 
tions,” there were no inns on that road. 


| 
| 


THE CASE OF MR. RYLAND. 

The Duke of ARGYLL said, last Ses-| 
sion he had occasion to call the attention 
of the House to the injustice committed on 
Mr. Ryland respecting an office which he 
held in Canada. He was in great hopes 
tht that statement of his case, even in 
sch hands as his, might have led to a re- 
consideration of the case, either on the 
part of the Government at home or at the 
Colony. But he regretted to find that no- 
thing had been done. He did not think it 
his duty to let it rest where it was. After 
afull and careful investigation of the case, 
heretained the opinion that he had already 
strongly expressed in the House. Under- 
sanding that the papers on this subject 
were about to be laid on the table of the 
House of Commons, he rose now simply to 
move that they be produced in their Lord- 
ships’ House as soon as possible. He 


probably would found a Motion upon them 


after the Easter recess. He earnestly | 
hoped that when they were produced their 
Lordships would pay some consideration to 
the ease; and at a time like the present, 
when figures and facts were important, 
and when most righteous measures were 
being taken to secure compensation to 
British subjects for injuries received at the 
hands of foreign Governments—injuries 
sustained not only by subjects but servants 
of the Crown—he hoped that the debts in 
this instance would not be neglected. His 
Grace then moved an Address for copies 
or extracts of the correspondence and 
memorials or representations relative to 
the claims of Mr. Ryland, formerly Secre- 
tary to the Executive Council of Canada. 

_Eart GREY said, there was no objec- 
tion on the part of the Government to pro- 
duee without delay in that House the 
Papers which had heen moved for in the 
House of Commons. He believed that 
the case of Mr. Ryland had been treated 
throughout with very great consideration 
and liberality, and a perusal of the papers 
Justified him in stating that no charge could 
bemade out either against the Imperial Trea- 
sury or the Colonial Office on that subject. 

Motion agreed to. 
ouse adjourned till To-morrow. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, March 18, 1850. 


Minvutes.] Pustic Brtrs.—1° Brick Duties. 
2° Mutiny; Marine Mutiny; Fees (Court of 
Common Pleas). 
Reported.—School District Contributions, 
3° Consolidated Fund (8,000,000/.). 


CALEDONIAN AND EDINBURGH AND 
GLASGOW RAILWAYS AMALGAMA- 
TION BILL. 


Mr. COWAN rose to move that the 
order for the Second Reading of this Bill 
(which stood for this day) should be dis- 
charged. As the intentions of the pro- 
moters of the Bill had been a good deal 
misunderstood, he begged to make a few 
observations on the subject. About six 
months ago it was thought desirable that 
an amalgamation of the Caledonian Rail- 
way and the Edinburgh and Glasgow Rail- 
way Companies should, if sanctioned by 
the various classes of parties interested, be 
brought about. The circumstances of the 
Caledonian company had some time since 
rendered a committee of investigation ne- 
cessary, and Mr. Blackburn, the chairman 
of the Edinburgh and Glasgow Railway, 
made a proposition to that committee with 
the view of such amalgamation. The Cale- 
donian line had been approved of by Rail- 
way Commissioners appointed by Govern- 
ment; and after a severe Parliamentary 
contest, was sanctioned by a Committee of 
the House of Commons in 1845. It was 
constructed in a wonderfully short space of 
time, and reflected the highest credit on 
the engineering skill and talent of his hon. 
Friend the Member for Honiton. It was 
now universally acknowledged that such a 
line ought not to have been made, as it not 
only went through a district noted for 
bleakness and sterility, but was in addition 
exposed to the competition of two nearly 
parallel lines, one on each side of it. The 
Caledonian company was now proved by 
the report of its own committee to be, 
at this time, in a state of utter inability 
to meet the claims upon it, whether arising 
from debentures or from guaranteed lines; 
and the only object of the promoters 
of the present Bill was to raise the 
question whether or not means could be 
adopted by which the business of the two 
railway companies might be conducted by 
one establishment—one secretary, one en- 
gineer, and one set of clerks and book- 
keepers, so that a very large amount of 
saving might be effected to both compa- 
nies. He readily admitted that if there 
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had been funds to meet the engagements 
of the Caledonian company, the proposal 
would have been a very monstrous one in- 
deed; but it was never intended to do any- 
thing that would not be of general ad- 
vantage. He was not the author of the 
Bill, but he thought that, preserving the 
rights and obtaining the consent of all 
parties, some such arrangement might 
have been come to before a Select Com- 
mittee of the House as would have greatly 
economised the management of both lines. 
Certainly, he would not have lent himself 
to anything like a confiscation of property; 
but he thought Parliament, having deluded 
the unfortunate shareholders into the con- 
struction of this most ruinous undertaking, 
he held that they were bound, if called 
upon, to reconsider the case, with the view 
of ascertaining or suggesting some mode 
whereby, possibly, a less disastrous pros- 
pect might be entertained. A most ruin- 
ous competition was at present going on 
between these two companies as regarded 
the journey between Edinburgh and Glas- 
gow, to the great injury of the sharehold- 
ers. He believed the new board of di- 
rectors of the Caledonian company had 
been so busy keeping the doors shut 
against their clamorous creditors, that 
they had found no time as yet to con- 
sider this subject; but he saw from the 
Times of this morning, that it was intend- 
ed to bring the matter before the next 
half-yearly meeting of the shareholders, 
and that the new board were evidently de- 
sirous that opportunity were afforded for 
the whole proposal being maturely consid- 
ered. Sufficient time not having yet been 
afforded for this purpose, he considered 
that the Bill should be withdrawn; and he 
therefore begged to move that the Bill be 
read a second time that day six months. 
Sir R. H. INGLIS would not enter 
upon the merits of this question. He 
understood that the one company entirely 


repudiated the measure, and that the other’ 


had not given its consent to it. It would 
be, therefore, slaying a suicide to say one 
word upon the matter, except that he could 
never agree to any Bill of this nature. 
Mr. FOX MAULE was glad his hon. 
Friend the Member for the city of Edin- 
burgh repudiated the authorship of this 
measure—he was glad he denied having 
any participation in the objects of it. One, 
however, would imagine, from the speech 
of his hon. Friend, that this Bill was 
brought in for the advantage of the Cale- 
donian Railway Company, and for the 
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benefit of the great body of the share. 
holders ; but what was the fact? This 
Bill had been introduced to the attention 
of the great body of the shareholders 
their last meeting, and there was a geno. 
ral cry to oppose it. He was quite sure, 
if the House went into this measure, they 
would not entertain it; and he was only 
sorry that his hon. Friend, instead of 
moving that the Bill be read this day six 
months did not propose to negative it, and 
thus enable the House to mark their sense 
of the principle it contained, and their 
opinion that no Bill containing’ such pnn- 
ciples would ever have the sanction of the 
House. 

Mr. LUSHINGTON scarcely consider. 
ed it necessary to kick the carcass of this 
defunct and unprincipled Bill, but begged 
to say it was an insult to the House to 
propose to its consideration so unscrupu- 
lous a measure. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE felt assured that 
if the House entertained any measure of 
this kind, it would have the effect of 
spreading a panic through the country. 
Even the probability of the House agree- 
ing to a Bill of this kind would be most 
unfortunate. It appeared that his hon. 
Friend the Member for the city of Edin. 
burgh introduced the Bill in the expecte- 
tion that the two companies would come 
to some agreement, and he hoped the 
House would never consent to the second 
reading of a Bill—of the main provisions 
of which they decidedly disapproved—n 
the vain hope that the parties concerned 
would come to a settlement. The Bill 
before them was objectionable, not only in 
detail but in principle, violating the good 
faith of parties. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he was one of 
the parties whom the Bill kindly proposed 
to divest of property. With respect to 
the particular part of the speech of the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the city 
of Edinburgh, in which he said he was m 
hopes that the parties would agree amongst 
themselves, he (Mr. Gladstone) wished the 
hon. Gentleman and the House to under- 
stand that no opportunity of agreeing had 
been given. The House had not seen one 
half of the case. No doubt the Bill pro- 
posed in the first instance to make con- 
tracts between two companies, one of 
which dissented from it, and the other did 
not assent to it: but, in addition, it pro 
posed to destroy six or eight contracts, all 
framed under a special Act of Parliament, 
promoted by mutual consent of the parties, 
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wot only without the consent of those par- 
ies, but without giving them the oppor- 


tuiity of assenting or dissenting; for | 


though the hon. Gentleman said there was 


yo evil intention on the part of the promo- | 


as, and he believed the hon. Gentleman 


jad no such intention, it was rather strange | 


ihat the promoters, in framing a measure 


of so extraordinary a character, should | 
have made no communication to those per- | 


wns with whose property it proposed so 
weeremoniously to deal. He hoped the 


ublie would know and feel, after this dis- | 
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' diating any guarantee created by a former 
Bill, the hon. Gentleman should take care 
that the Bill would be brought under their 
notice. 

Mr. E. ELLICE would move on the 
following day that it be an instruction to 
Railway Committees to introduce such a 
| clause. 

Mr. J. B. SMITH said, that his name 
had been put on the back of this Bill, but 


he altogether disapproved of it, and thought 
it ought to be thrown out. 
Second reading put off for six months. 


eussion, that they were perfectly safe in | 


the honour of the Government and of the | 
He should have | 
taken no part, as an interested person, in | 


House of Commons. 


a division of this Bill, or no part in the 
discussion of it, if he did not feel that 
public considerations were at stake. The 
introduction of this Bill had given an addi- 


tional blow to railway property in its de- | 


pression ; and to the rejection of the Bill, 
aud the manner it was received by the 


House, without exception, did he look for | 


repairing the evil effects of this blow ; 
beeause, after what had then passed, it 


vas perfectly vain for parties, whether | 


their motives were innocent or otherwise, 


to solicit Parliament to break the faith the | 
House had given, or to destroy the sanc- | 


tin the House had affixed to contracts en- 
tered into by responsible parties. It show- 
ed that the House would protect the rights 


THE GORHAM CASE AND THE REV. 
G. A. DENISON. 

Mr. HUME said, that he held two do- 
cuments in his hand which purported to be 
protests against the late decision of the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, 
in the ease of ‘‘ Gorham v. The Bishop of 
Exeter,”’ signed by the Rev. G. A. Deni- 
‘son, vicar of East Brent, and dated the 
10th of March. The first of these pro- 
tests, after asserting ‘‘that the universal 
| Church alone possesses, by the commission 
and command of its Divine Founder, the 
power of defining in matters of doctrine,” 
| Says— 

“J, George Anthony Denison, clerk, M.A., vicar 
of East Brent, in the county of Somerset, and 
diocese of Bath and Wells, do hereby enter my 
solemn protest against the state of the law which 

;empowers the Judicial Committee of the Privy 


| ; ; 7 , * 
| Council to take cognisance of matters of doctrine, 


it had created, and on the creation of | and against the exercise of that power by the said 


which the publie had given its confidence. 

Mr. E. B. DENISON expressed his ap- 
proval of the Motion of the hon. Member 
for Edinburgh, and of the course taken by 
the House with respect to this Bill. 

Mr. E. ELLICE said, that Bills had 
been read a second time, by which parties 
got rid indirectly of guarantees which that 
House had authorised. The most obvious 
way of protecting persons and their pro- 
perties from such proceedings would be to 
insert & clause, similar to that inserted last 
year, in all unpassed Bills, that nothing in 
the Bill contained should interfere with or 
i any way impair guarantees, or other 
obligations previously entered into under 
the sanction of the House. If Commit- 
tees received that instruction, a clause 
could be put into every Bill that would 
ge ample securities to parties having 
suarantees under former Acts, and without 
such a clause no parties could think them- 
selves safe, 

Mr. HUME thought that if a Bill had 
passed that would have the effect of repu- 


Judicial Committee in each particular case ; and 
| I do hereby pledge myself to use all lawful means 
| within my reach to prevent the continuance of 
| such a state of the law, and of the power claimed 


| and exercised under the same.” 


| In the second document he says—‘‘ Such 
|sentence is necessarily false, and gives 
| public legal sanction to the teaching of 
| false doctrine,’’ and concludes thus :— 


“T, George Anthony Denison, clerk, &c., do 
hereby enter my solemn protest against the said 
sentence of the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council, and do warn all the Christian people of 
| this parish to beware of allowing themselves to be 
| moved or influenced thereby in the least degree ; 
| and I do also hereby pledge myself to use all law- 
| ful means within my reach to assist in obtaining, 
| without delay, some further formal declaration, 
by a lawful synod of the Church of England, as 
to what is, and what is not, the doctrine of the 
Church of England in respect of the holy sacra- 
ment of baptism.” 


Now, he (Mr. Hume) thought that it was 
incumbent on the Government, if they 
wished to have the decisions of one of the 
highest tribunals in the kingdom respected, 
to take notice of such language; and the 
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question he wished to put was, what notice 
the Government intend to take of the pro- 
test of Mr. Denison, published in all the 
papers yesterday, impugning the judgment 
of Her Majesty’s Council in the case of 
‘Gorham ». the Bishop of Exeter,” and 
denying the supremacy of the Crown as 
head of the Established Church ? 

Lorp J. RUSSELL: I think it is just 
to Mr. Denison that I should read to the 
House a statement which he sent to me, 
which I received this morning, and which 
professes to be a statement of his opinion 
as regards the supremacy of the Crown as 
connected with this case. It is as fol- 
lows :— 


** T have not denied, and do not deny, that the 
Queen's Majesty is supreme governor of this 
Church and Realm, and is, in virtue thereof, su- 
preme over all causes ecclesiastical and civil, judg- 
ing in causes spiritual, by the judges of the spiri- 
tualty, and in causes temporal by temporal judges, 
as enacted by the statute 24th of Henry VIII. ce. 
12. And Ihave not impeached, and do not im- 
peach, any part of the regal supremacy, as set 
forth in the second canon and in the 37th article 
of our Church. But I humbly conceive that the 
constitution does not attribute to the Crown, 
without a synod lawfully assembled, the right of 
deciding a question of doctrine ; and this, although 
disclaimed by the Lords of the Judicial Com- 
mittee of Her Majesty’s Privy Council, is what, 
as appears to me, has been done, indirectly indeed, 
but unequivocally, in the late case of ‘Gorham 
v. the Bishop of Exeter.’ 

(Signed) ‘ Gzorez Antuony Denison. 

“ March 18, 1850.” 


Hungarian 


Now, I have no hesitation in saying that I 
think Mr. Denison is entirely mistaken in 
this opinion which he has given, and that 
the judgment given by the members of the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council is 
entirely within their jurisdiction, and such 
as they were authorised by law to give. I 
believe likewise it is a decision which has 
generally given great satisfaction. But as 
the hon. Member for Montrose asks me 
further what notice the Government in- 
tends to take of the protests of Mr. Deni- 
son, I must say that though it may be 
necessary for the Government at a future 
time to take some steps, if it should ap- 
pear that any measures adopted hereafter 
on the part of those who think with Mr. 
Denison required them—though I guard 
myself by saying that this may be neces- 
sary—yet I should be most reluctant to 
take steps against any men who give what 
they conceive to be the conscientious ex- 
pression of their views with regard to the 
Church, and should fear that any such act 
on the part of the Government would only 
tend to disturb still further the harmony of 
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the Church. And, therefore, entirely dis. 
senting from Mr. Denison, and thinking i 
may be doubtful, particularly after the 
letter I have read, whether he means ty 
deny the authority of the Judicial Cop. 
mittee of the Privy Council, or whether he 
intends that he ought to use every lawful 
means to alter the law, the Government, as 
at present advised, is not prepared to take 
any steps with regard to the protests, 


HUNGARIAN REFUGEES, 

Mr. B. OSBORNE begged to ask the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether the Government of this country, 
or our Ambassador at Constantinople, were 
parties, by advice or otherwise, to the con. 
duct of the Turkish Government in cop. 
demning Kossuth and the other Hungarian 
refugees in Turkey to banishment and con- 
finement in the interior of Asia Minor? 
And, if the British Government had not 
been a party to that most unjustifiable pro- 
ceeding; he also wished to ask whether the 
British Government had made any remon- 
strance to the Porte on the subject? 

Viscount PALMERSTON, in answer 
to the question of the hon. Gentlema, 
whether Her Majesty’s Government had 
been a party to the transportation of the 
Hungarian refugees, said, that Her Ma 
jesty’s Government had only so far inter. 
fered as having, through Her Majesty's 
Ambassador at Constantinople recomment- 


'ed to the Porte to make the detention of 


those persons—if the Porte considered it- 
self bound by its engagements with Austria 
to detain them at all—for as short a time 
as was consistent with those engagements; 
and in the meantime to render their deten- 
tion as little irksome and inconvenient as 
possible. He had no difficulty in saying, 
as his own opinion, that it would have beea 
desirable if the Porte could have set them 
at liberty, and not detained them at all, 
It was not for Her Majesty’s Government 
to judge what were the engagements aul 
communications entered into by the Porte 
with the Government of Austria; but, 
taking a broad view of the matter, it would 
have seemed that if the Porte had felt it 
self at liberty to act fully and freely, that 
engagement which the Porte was bound 
to fulfil—namely, preventing the Turkish 
territory from being the scene of intrigu? 
for the purpose of disturbing the tranquil 
lity of its neighbours, would have been 
complished by removing altogether from 
the Turkish territory those persons 
whom the Austrian Government look 
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vith anxiety and jealousy; but the Porte} 
yas the only judge of what its engage- 
ments compelled it to do, and the advice 
shich Her Majesty’s Government had given 
yas that which he had stated in the be- 
ginning of his reply. 


STAMP DUTIES. 

The House then resolved itself 
(ommittee; Mr. Bernal in the chair. 
The CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, that, although by the resolu- 
tin he was about to place in the Chair- 
man’s hands, he proposed at present to deal 
vith only that class of stamp duties which 
related either to the transfer of property 
om mortgages or bonds, he was by no means 
prepared to say that there were not other 
branches of the stamp duties which re- | 
quired consideration ; but it would be re- 
membered that the subject of a general 
revision of the stamp duties had been under 
consideration for many years past. In the 
time of Lord Althorp a scheme was actu- | 
illy prepared and laid before the House. 
Asimilar scheme was entertained by his 
right hon. Friend the First Lord of the} 
Admiralty; and he rather thought that the | 
right hon. Gentleman opposite the Member 
for Cambridge had also had a scheme for 
that purpose under his consideration. But, 
upon all those occasions, the amount of | 
the details and the difficulty of carrying | 
them at once had deterred all his prede- 
eessors from undertaking such revision ; 
and the consequence was, that although 


into 
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effect a considerable reduction in the stamp 
duty on transactions under 1,000I. as re- 
garded conveyances and mortgages. It 
might perhaps be convenient, with a view 
of showing what he proposed to do, if he 
gave a few instances to the House, and he 
would take first the case of mortgages and 
bonds, because they were the most general 
transactions : Where the money to be 
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secured did not exceed 50/. the present 


duty was 20s., and he proposed 5s.; ex- 
ceeding 50/., and not exceeding 1001., pre- 
sent duty, 30s., proposed, 10s.; exceeding 
1007. and not exceeding 200I., present, 
40s., proposed. 20s.; exceeding 5001., and 
not exceeding 1,000/., present, 51.;—ex- 
ceeding 500/., and not exceeding 6001., 
proposed, 3/.; exceeding 600/., and not 
exceeding 700l., proposed, 3/. 10s.; ex- 
ceeding 700I., and not exceeding 800l., 
proposed, 41.; exceeding 8001., and not ex- 
ceeding 900I., proposed, 4/. 10s.; exceeding 
900/., and not exceeding 1,000J., proposed 
51.;— exceeding 1,000/., and not exceeding 


| 2,000/., present, 61.; exceeding 1,000I., 


and not exceeding 1,100/., proposed, 
51. 10s.; exceeding 1,1001., and not ex- 
ceeding 1,2001., proposed, 6/.; and then 
higher than at present 10s. per cent rising 
on each additional sum of 100/. On the 
higher amounts of mortgages there was at 
present no increase beyond ua certain 
amount. He did not think that fair. He 
\ did not see why an ad valorem duty should 
/not be carried up the scale, and he pro- 
| posed, therefore, by the mode he had stated 


fifteen years had elapsed since such a/ to the House, to carry out an ad valorem 
scheme was first prepared, little had been) duty of } per cent on mortgages and bonds. 
done until he had himself taken a step in| Conveyances and transfers were rather 
that direction in the course of last year. | more complicated; and, in the first place, 
He thought it right, therefore, rather to lhe proposed to adopt the phraseology of 
take up the matter piecemeal, to see how | ‘‘ not exceeding ”’ instead of the present 
much they could carry out. The class of | words “and under.” He quoted the other 


‘stamp duties with which he meant now to} night the report of the Committee of the 


deal was that which related to conveyances, | House of Lords on the burdens affecting 
transfers, mortgages, bonds, and leases; and ; land, and pointed out from that how heavily 
the general tenor of the proposal he had to | the present rates fell upon small properties, 


make was, instead of the present exceedingly 
wnequal and unjust rates, to adopt, as nearly 
asmight be, the principle of an ad valorem 
duty, though to carry it out strictly would | 
utterly impossible. Whereas at present | 
there were jumps in very large sums from | 
1,000/. to 2,0007., 3,0007., and so on, he 
Proposed to adopt a much more minute | 
scale, beginning with as small a sum as| 
251., then going to 50/., 100/., and so up- 
wards, The result of that would be very | 
neatly an ad valorem duty, and as nearly | 
% as could be carried out, and it would | 


VOL. CIX. [rarp sents. ] 


and that was confirmed by the evidence 
stated in that report. The most impor- 
tant part of the evidence was given by a 
gentleman named Baxter; and, if it were 
any consolation for hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite, he would state that this gentleman 
was the Conservative agent for the West 
Riding, and a very able and intelligent 
man. He said— 


“There is one suggestion that I would make 
with reference to the expense of the conveyance 
of property of small value; that is, that the 
stamps upon the sale of land should not stand, 


2M 
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as they do now, higher upon the smaller amounts 
of property, but be regulated by a per centage. 
I find that at present the stamp upon a 50/. sale, 
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calculating a certain length of conveyance, would | 
That the stamp upon | 


amount to 124 per cent. 
a 100/. sale would amount to 5/. per cent, 
and upon a 300/. sale would amount to 2/. 10s. 


is not effected by saying in so many words that a 


buyer to the amount of 50/. shall pay 127. 10s. | 
per cent, which is the amount that be does pay ; | 


but it is in consequence of burdening the transfer 


eall a lease for a year. It was a principle of law 
that you were obliged to have a lease for a year, 
and a release, ina transfer of property, so that 
you had two distinct stamps and twe distinct 
deeds. An Act was passed about a twelvemonth 
ago, relieving you of the necessity of having two 
deeds, but continuing the necessity of having two 
stamps.” 

He proposed, therefore, altogether to re- 
peal the stamp duty attaching to the 
lease for a year. At present, on a convey- 
ance or transfer, the duty, if the property 
did not amount to 201., was, lease 10s., 
release 1Us.; not exceeding 25/., he pro- 
posed it should be 2s. 6d.; amounting to 
201. and under 50/., the present duty was, 
lease 15s., release 20s., together 17. 15s.; 
amounting to 50. and under 150/., lease 
20s., release 30s., together 2/. 10s.; ex- 
ceeding 251. and not exceeding 50l., he 
proposed 5s.; exceeding 501. and not ex- 
ceeding 75l., he proposed 7s. 6d.; exceed- 
ing 751. and not exceeding 100/., he pro- 
posed 10s.; exceeding 1002. and not ex- 
eeeding 125/., he proposed 12s. 6d.; ex- 
ceeding 125/. and not exceeding 150I., he 
proposed 15s.; amounting to 150/. and 
under 300/., the present duty was, lease 
35s., release 40s., together 3/1. 15s.; ex- 
ceeding 1501. and not exceeding 175/., he 
proposed 17s. 6d.; exceeding 175]. and 
not exceeding 2V0I/., he proposed 20s.; 
exceeding 2001. and not exceeding 2501., 
he proposed 25s.; exceeding 2501. and not 
exceeding 300/., he proposed 30s.; not 
exceeding 500/., present 71. 15s., he pro- 
posed 2/. 10s.; not exceeding 800/., pre- 
sent 101. 15s., he proposed 61. 15s.; not 
exceeding 1,000/., present 15/7. 15s., he 
proposed 7/. 10s,; not exceeding 1,2001., 
present 13/7. i5s., he proposed 12/.; not 
exceeding 1,400/., present 137. 15s., he 
proposed 14/. It was at first intended to 
adopt an uniform scale, but the objections 
to it were very great, as in some cases it 
would have increased the amount of duty. 
Ile proposed, therefore, that it should in- 
erease $ per cent up to 5O00I., 2 between 
5001. and 1,000/., after i.000/., 11. per 
cent upon all transactions up to 2,000/., 
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| attaches to a 100,000/. 
per cent ; upon a 500/. sale to 1/, 14s. 3d. per | 
cent ; and then above that only 1 percent. This | 
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and then he proposed they should yg 
with every 1,000/. Mr. Baxter also stated 
in his evidence 

“The consequence of that is, that that small 
stamp attaches to a 150/. purchase as much as it 
purchase. It bears 
therefore, peculiarly hard on small properties, and 
a reduction of the stamps to an equal rate of } 
per cent upon the amount of the sale would bea 
sensible relief, if it would not be a great loss to 
the revenue.” 


of property with a second conveyance, which we He had heard no objections to the proposal 


{he was now making, and he believed it 


would promote the purchase of land by 
poor men, who were anxious to invest the 
fruits of their labour in that way. He 
should be very sorry to see land divided 
into small properties, as in the case of a 
neighbouring country, where a large nun. 
ber of the landed proprietors were little 
better than paupers; but still he should 
be glad to see the hardworking labourer 
of this country lay out his earnings in the 
purchase of small quantities of land. He 
believed that a great number of gentlemen 
attached great importance to leases; but 
the result of the preserit heavy stamp duty 
on leases was that very few leases were 
given under any circumstances whatever. 
He proposed, therefore, to reduce the duty 
on leases very considerably, and to adopt 
the same principle of an ad valorem duty. 
At present leases, where the rent reserved 
was under 201., the present duty was 11; 
not exceeding 25/., he proposed 2s. 6d.; 
amounting to 201. and under 1001., the 
present duty was 1/7. 10s.; amounting to 
1007., and under 200/., the present duty 
was 2/.; amounting to 2001. and under 
4001., the present duty was 31.; exceeding 
251. and not exceeding 501., he proposed 
5s.; exceeding 501. and not exceeding 75l., 
he proposed 7s. 6d.; exceeding 791. and 
under 1001., he proposed 10s.; exceeding 
2501. and not exceeding 300I., he pro- 
posed 1/. 10s.; exceeding 3501. and not 
exceeding 400/., he proposed 2I.; and 80 
on. He wished to call the attention of hon. 
Members from Ireland to what he was 
about to say, because leases to Treland 
were, to a certain extent, exempt in some 
cases, and were not on the same footing a8 
leases in England. He had put them 
schedule on the same footing, but he was 
not prepared to insist on it, if on the whole 
Irish Members should object to tt. The 
proposal he made was, that leases under 
dL. should pay 2s. 6d. duty, and as to & 
others he should considerably reduce the 
high amount of duty. The proposal he 
made was, that leases for rackrent up to 
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of, should pay 2s. 6d.; from 257. to 50L., 
js, Rents, not exceeding 101., now 58. 
proposed 2s. 6d.; 107. and not exceeding 
90, now 10s., he proposed 2s. 6d.; 201. 
and not exceeding 25/., now 15s., he pro- 
ysed 2s. 6d.; 251. and not exceeding 501., 
yow 15s., he proposed 5s. In cases where 
fnes were also paid, he should relieve them 
wp to 751. After that he should, to a cer- 
tain extent, increase them. If, however, 
they would have the exemption, they must 
take it as it stood, and in that case they 
yould not have the benefit of the reduction 
tyalower amount. It would be more con- 
venient if any reduction should be made, 
that all discussion should be postponed at 
the present time. He proposed, therefore, 
that the resolution should be reported, and 
he should be very glad that the discussion 
should be delayed until the Committee on 
the Bill; for of course all transactions must 
necessarily be suspended until the new law 
came into operation, and it was therefore 
desirable, as fast as possible, to bring the 
measure to a conclusion. He would there- 
fore propose to move the resolution, and 
should be glad if the House would allow 
the postponement of the Bill till after 
Easter, and then go into the discussion of 
itatonce. The right hon. Gentleman ac- 
cordingly moved a resolution to alter the 
tamp duties according to the schedule 
attached. 

Mr. ALperMAN SIDNEY begged to ask 
the right hon. Gentleman if the leases, as 
regarded transfers of land, applied to house 
property, as also if it were his intention to 
introduce into the Bill an alteration in re- 
ference to stamps which persons taking 
wp their freedom were obliged to pay. He 
legged to remind the right hon. Gentle- 
man that by the Municipal Act of 1835, 
all fines on redemption were abolished by 
that House. There was a class of per- 
sons in the City who felt greatly grieved 
and annoyed at the tax, which fell very 
heavily onthem. They did not complain 
9 much of the amount of the tax—3/.—as 
that they were compelled to pay it when 
thers were not. His two questions, then, 
were simply these : first, if house property 
vere ineluded as well as landed property; 


{Marcu 18} 





ind next, if stamps affecting freedom and 
redemption were to be included. 

The CHANCELLOR or tun EXCHE- | 
QUER said, that the reduction of duty 
applied to transfer of all property. As re- 
garded the second question, he should say | 
the subject had already been matter of 
ebate in the present Session, and had | 
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been rejected. Therefore he thought it 
better not to encumber a measure really 
beneficial, with such extraneous matter. 

Mr. SCULLY said, with respect to duty 
on leases in Ireland, it was of great im- 
portance that the tenants should be encou- 
raged to take them. In certain cases, 
according to the Bill which it was the in- 
tention of the right hon. Gentleman to 
move, the rates of duty would be lowered, 
whilst in other cases they would be raised, 
as, for instance, in one case, from a shil- 
ling to 2s. 6d., which augmentation was 
certain to be attended with consequences 
not encouraging. 

The CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER should say that he proposed on 
the whole a considerable reduction on the 
duty in Ireland; and the cases in which the 
duty would be raised were very few indeed. 

CotoneL SIBTHORP said, that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer talked of 
having a surplus, but he apprehended he 
had no right to say that he possessed such 
a thing until he had paid his debts. The 
present measure would not confer any be- 
nefit upon him or upon his tenantry: he 
gave no leases, and he had no tenants who 
wished to have them. If they disliked 
each other, why they got rid of their bar- 
gain, and that was all about it. The 
Chancellor would have done more service 
to the country if he had removed, or even 
lessened, the duty on stamps for fire insu- 
rance, which were more than 300 per cent. 
The immense duty deterred a great num- 
ber from insuring; and if he followed the 
precedent of reduction in this instance, he 
would increase the revenue instead of di- 
minishing it, and he would confer a boon 
upon the country. 

Mr. REYNOLDS should say that whilst 
the proposal to regulate the stamp duty 
was an improvement on the present system, 
he regretted the right hon. Gentleman had 
not extended a little more indulgence to 
Ireland. He begged to remind the House 
that by the assimilation of the law regula- 
ting the stamp duty between England and 
Ireland, which took place about five years 
ago, Ireland was forced to contribute 
150,0002. annual increase to the Exche- 
quer in consequence of that assimilation. 


| This sum was placed upon the back of the 


Irish camel because she was not charged 

with the income tax; the reason of which 

being that, he believed, there was no trace- 

able income. He should also say he re- 

gretted that the Chancellor of the Exche- 

quer had not thought fit to relieve a class 
2M2 
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of professional gentlemen—the solicitors 
and attorneys of Ireland—from a most un- 
just impost which they were obliged to 
pay, namely, those resident in Dublin 121. 
annually, and those resident outside it 81. 
annually. [** Question!’’] He was ad- 
dressing himself to the question as regard- 
ed Ireland. He thought a body of gentle- 


Drainage. 


men who paid 1201. stamp duty upon being | 


articled, and from 201. to 301. in the shape 
of fees, should not be charged with 81. 
and 12/. annually. He regretted that by 
the assimilation of the stamp duty the 
heaviest pressure fell upon the poor ; be- 
cause a 6d. stamp that held good for up- 
wards of 10/. Irish before the assimila- 
tion, was raised to ls. 6d. When the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer spoke of his 
intention to relieve the people of England 
from an annual 150,000/., by abolishing 
the tax on bricks, the Irish Members did 
not ery ‘‘ Question.”” He (Mr. Reynolds) 
did not grudge the English people any 
amount of pecuniary relief they might ob- 
tain, as he believed they were entitled to 
it; and he only regretted the state of the 
revenue did not enable the Government to 
relieve them from an impost which was 
abolished twenty years ago in Ireland, 
namely, the window tax; because he be- 
lieved that in any civilised or well-go- 
verned country there ought not to be a 
tax on air or light. He was anxious to 


allow the question to go on without pro- | 


voking discussion, because he believed 
there would be sufficient time for discussion 
when the Bill itself came before the House. 
Therefore, he felt bound to say that his 
reason for rising was to impress on the 
right hon. Gentleman the necessity of con- 
sidering if he could not relieve the humble 
classes to a greater extent, as also the 
solicitors and attorneys of whom he had 
spoken. 

Mr. H. HERBERT thought that, by 
the alteration proposed in the stamp duties 
for Ireland, a lease relating to a property 
of 1007. a year value would pay a higher 
duty than a lease of the same description 
in England. 


The CHANCELLOR or tur EXCHE. | 


QUER said, that his object was to assimi- 


late the duties in both countries, and in | 


effecting that object the duties now pay- 
able in Ireland would, in a few instances, 
be augmented, but in most cases they 
would be considerably reduced. 

Mr. FORBES was of opinion that the 


scheme propounded by the Chancellor of 
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|it was to be looked upon as a Compensg. 


tion to the agricultural interest for the 
losses they had sustained. The great bulk 
of the tenants in England had no leases, 
and when parties in Scotland entered jnto 
agreements for a term of years, they dis. 
pensed with stamps, because they knew 
that if it should be necessary at any time 
to have the agreements stamped, they 
could send them up to London for that 
purpose. The repeal of the brick duty 
would afford no relief to Scotland, where 
houses were built of stone, and it would be 
of little advantage to the English agricul. 
turists, however beneficially it might ope- 
rate as regarded building speculations in 
London, Manchester, Leeds, Liverpool, 
and other towns. 

Mr. FAGAN said, that the great ma. 
jority of the holdings in Ireland being u.- 
der 501. in value, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, by raising the stamp on leases 
of that value from ls. to 2s. 6d., was act- 
ing in opposition to his own principle of 
affording relief to the bumbler classes. 

The CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER suggested the propriety of reserving 
discussion on matters of detail for another 
occasion. 

Resolutions agreed to. 
To-morrow. 

House resumed. 


To be reported 


DRAINAGE, 

On the Motion of the CHancELLor of the 
Excuequer, the House resolved itself into 
a Committee. 

The CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER said, he rose to propose a resoli- 
tion, to authorise the Lords of the Trea- 
sury to make advances, for the purpose of 
drainage and other improvements of landed 
|property in Great Britain and Ireland, to 

the amount of 3,000,0001., either from the 
Consolidated Fund, or by means of Exehe- 
quer bills, such advances to be repaid with- 
in a limited period. He did not think it 
necessary to detain the House, the numer- 
ous documents in his possession provilg 
‘the advantages of drainage all over the 
country; he would, therefore, at once move 
his resolution. ; 

Masor BLACKALL wished to know, if 
they agreed to the resolution in its present 
‘form, whether they would be prevented 
‘from proposing the extension of the grant 
| for other purposes at a future stage ? 
| The CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
| QUER replied, that the terms of his res 


the Exchequer on Friday was ludicrous, if | lution were so large as not only to include 
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drainage, but for improvements of landed 
property generally ; therefore the hon. 


Gentleman would not be precluded from | 


making a Motion on the subject at a future 
stage of the measure. 


Mr. R. C. HILDYARD was anxious to | 


learn how the instalments were to be re- 
paid. They had been told that three mil- 
lions were to be raised. 
in hand, or was it to be borrowed, and re- 
paid within a limited period? If it was 
tobe repaid by instalments, were they at 


once to be carried to the credit of the | 


country; and thus, if there was a defi- 
ciency in the public revenue, it would di- 


ninish the apparent amount; and if there | 


vas a surplus, it would help to swell it up. 


The right hon. Gentleman had not explain- | 


ed whether this was the case, nor had he 
stated whether the repayments were at 
onee to go to the reduction of the public 
debt. 

The CHANCELLOR or toe EXCHE- 
QUER said, his answer to the questions of 


the hon. and learned Gentleman was, that | 


no repayments would at once be carried to 


the credit of the revenue, nor be applied | 


to the reduction of the debt—the amounts 
would be carried to the credit of the Con- 
solidated Fund. He hoped, when the re- 
payments exceeded the advances, some fu- 
ture Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
be called upon to apply the amount to the 
reduction of tha debt. 

Mr. F. FRENCH pointed the attention 
of the House to the system which com- 
pelled landed proprietors in Ireland to bear 
the burden of expenses in the expenditure 
of which they had no control. 
of a district could compel the other half 
to proceed with works upon an estimate 


furnished by the Board of Works, the | 


oficers under which were paid, not by the 
job, but by the time they employed, which 
was always excessive. As an illustration 
of the system, he observed that he had 
undertaken and completed a work for 
1,5000. which the Board of Works had es- 
timated at a cost of 4,000/. The officers 
under the Board of Works were nearly all 
relatives of the commissioners. These 
works ought to be subjected to public com- 
petition, otherwise half of the money would 
be wasted, i 

Mr. G. A. HAMILTON thought the 
money might be more beneficially applied 
under the Land Improvement Act. 

Mr. V. SMITH suggested that some 
Precautions should be adopted in the dis- 
tribution of the loan, otherwise the per- 
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|sons who most required assistance might 
not obtain it. 

| The CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
-QUER could only say that of the 
2,000,0007. for England and Scotland, 
1,500,0007. would be applicable to Eng- 
lish purposes. It was thought advisable 
that the money should not be advanced in 
such large sums as formerly. He also 
proposed that the advances should be re- 
paid in twenty-two years, capital and in- 
| terest, at the rate of 6} per cent per 
annum; and he had the satisfaction of 
saying that the late advances had been 
repaid with great punctuality. 

Mr. FORBES hoped precautions would 
be taken against the abuses which existed 
in Ireland in the application of the late 
advances—abuses which hon. Members for 
| Ireland had pointed out, and which ought 
| to be avoided. 

Mr. SCULLY said, the hon. Member 
| for Stirlingshire lamented the misapplica- 
| tion of Irish advances, but had not said 
/a word about Scotch jobs—the Caledonian 
Canal for instance. The money already 
expended in arterial drainage had been 
| productive of great advantage in Ireland. 
He also advocated the application of a por- 
tion of the advance—say half—to the pro- 
motion of railways. Immediate advances 
for publie works were necessary to keep 
the people from starvation and the work- 
house. 

Mr. MONSELL did not know what 
abuses existed with respect to carrying out 
arterial drainage in Ireland, but he would 
suggest, before the question again came 
before the House, that any memorials 
which had been presented to the Govern- 
ment from the proprietors of land which 
was charged with the expense of arterial 
drainage, complaining of abuses as to the 
carrying on the works, should be laid on 
the table, and be printed. 

The CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER said, it would be utterly impossible 
for the Treasury to examine into all the 
cases, or to exercise control over all the 
works in detail in every part of Ireland. 
Complaints had been made in that House, 
but except in one or two instances they 
had not been received at the Treasury. 
The proper place to apply to, in case of an 
alleged cause of complaint, was the Board 
of Public Works in Ireland. Every care, 
however, had been taken to exercise a pro- 
per control, and for this purpose he had 
sent over an engineer officer, unconnected 
in other respects with Ireland, to super- 
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intend the other inspectors of public works | 
there, and this officer was still there. This | 


was all the Government could do in the 
shape of control. 

Mr. STAFFORD said, if abuses exist- 
ed with respect to the carrying on the 
drainage in Ireland to any very serious ex- 
tent, as they might suppose from the ob- 
servations they had heard, it was not at 
all improbable that there would be an 
animated discussion on the next stage of 
the Bill. Although some advantages may 
have resulted from some of those kinds of 
grants, he never would borrow one farthing 


from them, as he would not allow the} 


management of his estate to be taken out 
of his hands. He could not help feeling 
that the Government was stepping out of 
its proper province in making these loans, 
as they appeared to have no control over 
the expenditure. 


QUER repeated it would be impossible for 
the Treasury to control in detail the ecarry- 
ing out these works. All these petty com- 
plaints should be made to the Board of 
Works, and not to the Treasury. As for 
the Government interfering, he could only 
say that appeal after appeal had been made 
to it by Irish Gentlemen to come forward 
in this matter. 
there were three parties holding land in 


lands unless the Government interfered. 


CotoneEL DUNNE 


under the control of Government officers, 


and although numerous complaints had 


been made of the conduct of several of | 
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| was threatened. 


They stated that where | 


observed that the 
arterial drainage was carried on altogether | 
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was exceeded one-third. He begged ty 
suggest for the consideration of the right 
hon. Gentleman, whether means might not 
be devised, whereby the parties most jp. 
terested as proprietors and tenants should 
have it in their power to see that no unne. 
cessary expense was incurred, 

Mr. TRELAWNY felt it necessary to 
enter his protest against making the grants 
now proposed. Hon. Gentlemen who sup- 
ported the measure did not agree among 
themselves, differing as to the proportion 
to be appropriated to the different parts of 
the country with which they were respec. 
tively connected. One hon. Gentleman 
had asked why nothing was to be granted 
for railways. In short, it was a great 
communist scheme with which the country 
The Government might 
act more wisely than individuals in apply- 


|ing the grants, but they ought not to fritter 


The CHANCELLOR or tun EXCHE- | 


away the wealth of the country in experi- 
ments which the Government themselves 
admitted could not be successful. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer offered a 
most potent argument against the grants, 
in stating that it was impossible the Trea- 
sury could supervise when they came to be 


| applied. If the Government wished to 


stave off the recurrence of protection by 
buying the land, they ought to say so at 


once. 
the same district they never would agree | 
in the principle of the drainage of their | 


The 0’°GORMAN MAHON stated, that 
ample and excellent security was to be ob- 
tained for the advances made for drainage 
in Ireland; and the House, he was satis- 
fied, would be prepared, not indeed to 
grant, as the hon. Member for Tavistock 
mistakenly supposed, but to lend the money 
proposed to that part of the united king- 


them to the Board of Works they were | dom which required advances most, which 


never attended to. 


evidence laid before 
which he was a Member, on the Miscel- 
laneous expenditure, it appeared that the 
Board of Works was much overlaid with 
duties. 


although they had no control over the ex- 
penditure. 
Mr. GROGAN ealled the attention of 


the Chancellor of the Exchequer especially | 
to cases in which arterial drainage was to | 
|ecarried on. He had spent some days in 


be effected, by means of small rivers run- 
ning into larger. He knew instances in 


which parties had been induced to give the | 


necessary assent for the improvement of 
such small rivers, and in one the estimate 


He was not surprised that Irish | 
Gentlemen should remonstrate when their | 
estates were taxed for works of drainage, | 


| had long suffered from oppression, and on 
Mra. HENLEY observed, that from the | 
the Committee, of | 


which the hand of Providence had weighed 
so long, but which had approved its good 
faith by paying its instalments more regu- 
larly than any other portion of the empire. 
What they wanted in Ireland was money; 
they were not beggars; and he repeated 
that they were ready to give good security 
for the advances which might be made. 
Mr. BRIGHT said, that before this mat- 
ter passed through Committee, he would 
ask to be allowed to say that some months 
ago he had been in a part of Ireland, 
where these drainage works were being 


going over some of the expensive works, 
and he was bound to say that the mode in 
which they were being carried on was, ® 
it appeared to him, exceedingly satisfac- 
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tory. He was now talking of Castlebar, | of the borough constituencies of Ireland 
Galway, and some other portions of the would be left if this Bill were passed. In 
yest of Ireland. He examined minutely | England there were 187 cities and bo- 
iito the system of book-keeping with re- | roughs, of which there were only 11 hav- 
gard to wages, &c., and the control which | ing constituencies fewer in number than 
the superior office in Dublin had over the | 300. In Ireland there were 33 cities and 
expenditure of money, and these matters boroughs, and by this Bill 10 of those con- 
seemed to him to be exceedingly well ar-|stituencies would be under 300. This 
ranged; so far so, that it appeared to him | state of things, he thought, the House 
io be impossible that there could be any would agree with him in thinking deplora- 
waste of money in the conducting of these | ble, and open to the most serious objec- 
works, He saw a large number of persons | tions, as being sure to lead to bribery, 
employed, who were gaining instruction in | corruption, and every vice which, even in 
various kinds of labour, such as they had | the best representative system, it was diffi- 
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no opportunity of receiving before. With- 
out defending any particular works, or say- 
ing whether they were required or not, he 
was quite sure that owing to these works, 
large tracts of land, both at Galway and 


other parts of the west of Ireland, were | 


leult to avoid. In Scotland and Wales 
| there were no constituencies under 300, 
| because the system of having different bo- 
|roughs represented by one Member had 
| been carried out there. He was aware 
| there were objections to that system; but 


now under cultivation; large portions of | upon a balance he thought the less evil was 


which would otherwise be lying under 
water, unproductive. He did not agree 
with the hon. Member for Tavistock with 
respect to these loans, and he was bound 


to say that the expenditure of the Board of 


Works had in many parts been productive 
of great advantage. : 

CoroneEL CHATTERTON: Sir, I am 
convinced the assurance just made by the 
right hon. Baronet the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer that there is an experienced 
engineer officer sent over to inspect the 
work of the Board of Works, will give in- 
finite satisfaction in Ireland. I assure the 
right hon. Gentleman that the Board are 
by no means popular in Ireland. They 
are very dictatorial and imperious in their 
decisions, and in many instances the work 
is shamefully done and neglected. The 
injury they did during the years of famine 
tan never be forgotten or forgiven—de- 
stroying good roads and finishing searcely 
anything they commenced. I am happy 
the right hon. Gentleman has made the 


selection of Colonel Forster, of the engi- | 


neers, whose experience and talent I am 
very happy to bear testimony of. 
Resolution agreed to. House resumed. 
Resolution to be reported To-morrow. 


PARLIAMENTARY VOTERS (IRELAND) 
BILL. 

The House resolved itself into Commit- 
tee on the above Bill, 

On Clause 7, 

Mr. MONSELL said, he did not mean 
to object to the clause, but he wished to 
call the attention of the House and the 
Government to the position in which many 


| the joining these boroughs, and he wished 
| to impress upon the Government the abso- 
| lute necessity of applying the same princi- 
| ple to Ireland—a course he could see no 
| reasonable objection to. As the House had 
rejected the proposal of the right hon. the 
Lord Mayor of Dublin to reduce the quali- 
fication from 81. to 5/., the case was now 
stronger than it otherwise might have 
been, and he hoped the Government would 
state that during the Easter recess they 
would consider the question with a view of 
deciding whether these Irish boroughs 
could not be consolidated upon the system 
which had worked so well in Scotland and 
Wales, and thus avoiding the evil of leaving 
them open to corruption. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL said, that if he was 
to understand that the hon. Gentleman 
wished that certain boroughs might be 
combined, for the purpose of reducing the 
number of Members to Parliament, he 
would have serious objections to such a 
course; but if he meant that each of the 
present representative boroughs should 
|form the head or centre of other contri- 
| butory boroughs, so as to make an increase 
in the constituencies, it would be well 
worthy of consideration. With regard to 
the proposition of the hon. Gentleman, 
| there would be many difficulties, both in 
principle and detail; but he did not see 
that there could be any prominent objec- 
tion to it. He would not be justified in 
saying that he would oppose it when it 
may be brought forward; and he would ob- 
serve that during the recess the question 
would be considered, and he would endea- 
vour to collect every information on the 
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matter to lay before the Government before 
they should take any decisive steps with 
regard to it. 

Sir D. J. NORREYS said, that he 
objected to the proposition which had been 
made by the hon. Member for Limerick, as 
he thought that it would have the effect of 
depriving the counties of the intelligence | 
of many of the towns. He was afraid | 
that the hon.’ Member who suggested | 
the plan was personally interested in the 
matter. 

Mr. MONSELL said, in the county he 
represented there was no borough, there- 
fore it could have no effect upon his con- 
stituency. On the other hand the hon. 
Gentleman who had just sat down had con- 
siderable influence in the borough of Mal- 
low, so that his opinion perhaps was not 
quite so impartial as his (Mr. Monsell’s). 

Mr. F. FRENCH approved of the pro- 
posal of the hon. Member for Limerick. 
He had gone carefully through the list of 
boroughs, and he found that there would 
be no difficulty whatever in adding towns 
to such of them as required it, in order to 
bring up the population to nearly 20,000, 
and the constituency to a respectable 
figure. 
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CotoneL RAWDON said, seeing that 
the franchise was not to be extended in 
towns, the proposition of the hon. Gentle- 
man opposite was well worthy of consid- 





eration. At the same time, it must be| 
remembered that the only antagonistic in- | 
fluence in the counties against landlord | 
power would come from the towns. | 

Mr. B. OSBORNE said, whatever was | 
proposed by the hon. Member for Limerick 
was always intended for the benefit of Ire- | 
Jand, and he thought that the hon. Gen- | 
tleman was deserving of public thanks for | 
having made this suggestion. For him- 
self, he thought it would be well if the | 
Government would consider this point, not | 
only withtreference to Ireland, but Eng- 
land also, for he had a strong idea that, | 
by uniting boroughs, they would do more | 
for the purity of elections than by any 
other system. Let them take for example | 
the borough of New Ross. At this mo- 
ment that borough, so ably represented at 
present, had just a constituency of 80, 
and, with this 8/. rating. it would degene- 
rate to 50, whilst, by adding to it Ennis- 
corthy, or any similar town, they might 
secure a respectable and comparative nu- 
merous constituency. 

Mr. GROGAN thought the noble Lord 
at the head of the Government had now 
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| landlords or their clergy. 
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had the opportunity of ascertaining the 
opinions of private Members on both sides, 
and it appeared that there was great una. 
nimity among them on the point. He did 
not understand the noble Lord to say 
that the Government would consider the 
subject with a view of introducing any 
measure; but he hoped the noble Lor 
would have leisure and opportunity during 
the recess to do so. 

Mr. SADLEIR said, that at no period 
had there been sufficiently large constituen. 
cies in Irish boroughs, and the result had 
been the grossest corruption. The noble 
Lord at the head of the Government would 
find very little practical difficulty in ascer- 
taining what would be the actual consti- 
tuencies of the Irish boroughs, if he ad- 
hered to the provisions of the present Bill, 
The constituency of the borough he repre. 
sented was now reduced from 470 down to 
210. Under the proposed Bill he appre- 
hended it would be much decreased. 

CotoneL CHATTERTON: Sir, I have 
heard very many arguments during the 
progress of this debate about the franchise 
—its increase and its diminution; but as] 
differ in some points from hon. Members, | 
will beg to make a few remarks. I do not 
pretend to much knowledge of the county 
franchise, though convinced of the neces- 
sity for its increase; but I confess my in- 
pression is, that an 81. rating is greatly too 
low; for I should prefer giving this privi- 
lege to a more substantial class of persons 
—to a class of well-judging men who would 
vote according to the dictates of their con- 
science, and neither be guided by their 
I think, how- 
ever, I may lay claim to some knowledge 
of the franchise of cities and boroughs 
from that never-to-be-forgotten experience 
of four contested elections. I cannot agree 
with hon. Members who imagine the sup- 
posed diminution of the franchise, or pav- 
city of the registry, can be attributed to 
persons waiting for this newly-expected 
Bill. I really think such a reason is both 
puerile and absurd. For what advantage 
could they expect from the new Bill which 


| they did not enjoy under the old? In my 


mind the diminution arises from the decid- 
ed apathy and carelessness of all ranks in 
society to register. They positively set 
little or no value upon this boasted pr 
vilege of voting. I think the diminution 
of the franchise is in a great measure at- 
tributable to the difficulty of registering; 
the uncertainty of the opening of the ses 
sions; the uncertainty of the arrival of the 
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yw officer; the uncertainty of his de- 
sions; and the very great annoyance from 
yaiting hour after hour in crowded courts; 
and from employed agents squabbling 
sbout points of law, and endeavouring to 
jiscover some legal flaw in the elector’s 
eridence or paper, although well aware of 
his being fully entitled to the franchise he 
seks. Now, to prove what I have said, I 
vill instance the last registry at Cork. The 
opening of the sessions was appointed for 
s Friday. A great number of persons 
anxious to register attended in defiance of 
most inclement weather The court was 
crowded to excess, but no law officer ar- 
rived. He sent word he was unwell, con- 
sequently many were obliged to leave town 
to attend their parochial duties—many to 
their weekly markets; thus a vast number 
were disfranchised for twelve months. The 
court was opened on Saturday. The sec- 
ond name on the list was a most respect- 
able gentleman — a 501. frecholder — who 
had two christian names, only one of 
which was written in full upon the regis- 
try paper, although there was no doubt of 
his identity, he having frequently before 
wted upon a similar return: he was re- 
fused; and this decision disfranchised for 
a year about 200 gentlemen who were 
similarly situated. The assistant barrister 
afterwards confirmed the decision of his 
locum tenens, althongh a similar objection 
had not been raised for fifteen or twenty 
years, and by this new decision reversed 
what he had ruled before, and what he 
had been acting upon since his appoint- 
ment. I must beg to observe, I do not 
cast the least imputation upon the assis- 
tant barrister at Cork, for I firmly believe 
all his decisions are guided by strict im- 
partiality and justice in his important situ- 
ation. To prove the apathy I have spoken 
of, I will only quote one example—Ew uno 
disce omnes. Upon my late election, in 
the city of Cork, 3,244 names appeared 
om the registry: only 1,277 voted —793 
for me, 584 for my hon. opponent, giving 
amajority of 209 for protection; and I be- 
lieve the usual exertions on both sides at 
contested elections were not wanting. A 
registration sessions occurred in a few days 
afterwards, before the excited feelings of 
the one party, elated by victory, or the 
other, angered by defeat, had subsided. 
Notices to the amount of 1,489 were 
served; only 295 came to register: a few 
days after, 110 notices were served ; 23 
came forward. After these facts, can any 
hon. Member doubt that apathy alone 
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causes the diminution of voters ? Generally 
speaking, I object to this Bill. I object to 
it, for I do not think any change is re- 
quired in boroughs or cities—I object to it 
from the qualification being too low —I 
object to its being carried into effect 
at present, until we can obtain a more 
just and equitable rating, or until Mr. 
Griffith’s valuation is completed —I ob- 
ject to it for not making residence a 
qualification of voting —of the subdivi- 
sion of votes. In short, the only good 
clause I see in the Bill, which is a mass of 
mystification and confusion, is the neces- 
sity of an annual revision, and I think we 
are greatly indebted to the right hon. Ba- 
ronet the Secretary for Ireland for this 
clause, making the name appearing upon 
the list of the clerk of the peace the test 
of voting. This will, I trust, do away 
with the great evils at elections in Ireland 
—personation, intimidation, and perjury. 
Considering this as much an English as an 
Irish question, and considering it only as 
the prelude for another Reform Bill for 
England—for how can it be refused to 
England if granted for Ireland ?—consid- 
ering it as a measure fraught with great 
danger, and of a democratic and revolu- 
tionary character—considering it as the 
first step towards shaking, and perhaps at 
no distant period subverting, the Royal 
authority in these kingdoms—I give my 
decided opposition to the Bill. 

Mr. REYNOLDS regarded the propo- 
sition of the hon. Member for Limerick as 
a very reasonable one. Perhaps the best 
illustration he could give of the necessity 
of some such arrangement was the case of 
Portarlington. Portarlington would have 
under this Bill, if it passed, 110 persons 
rated to the relief of the poor at 8I., or 
upwards. Deducting one-fifth as the pro- 
portion of those who were not likely to 
register, they would reduce the constitu- 
ency of Portarlington to 88. The hon. 
and gallant Gentleman who represented 
that borough was of opinion, indeed, that 
the number would be reduced to 75. 
Would any hon. Member say that that 
was a sufficient number of electors for that 
borough? In his humble opinion the 
House ought either to adopt the proposi- 
tion of his hon. Friend the Member for 
Limerick, or throw the representation of 
Portarlington into the Queen’s County at 
large; because, to give 75 men the power 
of sending a representative to that House, 
was as absurd as to re-enfranchise Old 
Sarum, and the other rotten boroughs 
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which had been blotted out of the repre- 
sentation of the kingdom. The hon. and 
gallant Gentleman the Member for Cork 
prided himself upon being the representa- 
tive of the Protectionists of Cork, who had 
returned him, he said, by a majority of 
209. They must, then, have voted from 
love of a dear loaf; but he thought the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman had mistaken 
the feelings of the people of Cork upon 
this subject. At all events he invited him 
to test the question when this Bill became 
law. [Colonel Cuatrerron said he was 
perfectly prepared to do so.] He was glad 
to hear the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
say he did not mean to show the white 
feather, for he had certainly never fled 
from his colours whenever an enemy was 
to be met with. The only thing he had 
heard urged against the proposition was 
by the hon. Baronet the Member for Mal- 
low, who apprehended that if they associ- 
ated towns with each other, they would 
weaken the popular strength of the coun- 
ties. He (Mr. Reynolds) had no such ap- 
prehension. He would ask whether it 
would not be an improvement to give the 
inhabitants of Fermoy and Kanturk the 
power of voting for the hon. Baronet, or 
whoever should hereafter represent Mallow 
in that House? It occurred to him, also, 
that it would be an improvement to asso- 
ciate the borough of Cashel—which, under 
the new law, would not have been more 
than 130 voters—with the. towns of Tip- 
perary and Thurles. [An Hon. Memper : 
And Nenagh.] He had no objection. 
This arrangement would not take more 
than 1,000 electors from the county of 
Tipperary, which, he understood, would 
have about 16,000 under the Bill. 
of ‘No.’’] At least, there would be a 
sufficient number left to form a respectable 
constituency. He was reminded that the 
county of Tipperary had at one time re- 
turned his right ton. Friend the Master 
of the Mint by a majority of 1,800; but 
that was before the right hon. Gentleman | 
had had imposed upon him what he would 
call a lucrative taciturnity. He trusted 
they would return the right hon. Gentle- 
man again; for, recognising him as he did | 
as the living leader of the Irish people, | 
he should be exceedingly sorry that any | 
circumstances or combination of circum- 
stances should arise to diminish the num- 
ber of his supporters in that or in any 
other county. It appeared to him, also, 
that it would not endanger the seat of the | 
present hon. Member for Dundalk if that 
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| borough were associated with the patrictie 

town of Ardee. Neither did he imagine 
that the independence and purity of Ath. 
lone would suffer from being associated 
with the important towns of Roscommo, 
and Moate. [An Hon. Memper: Mul. 
lingar.] He had not the least objection, 
except that Moate was only eight miles 
from Athlone, while Mullingar was twenty, 
With respect to Ennis, he did not Suppose 
that the hon. Member for that boroueh 
would object to have his merits and value 
attested by a constituency which included 
Kilrush in connexion with Ennis. He was 
reminded that the hon. Member who had 
taken Kilrush under his protection might 
object to see that town associated with any 
other except for poor-law purposes ; but, 
though Kilrush was at present in a state 
of great distress, he hoped that it would 
soon become what it once was, an import. 
ant town. In conclusion, he begged to 
express his gratification at the manner in 
which the noble Lord at the head of the 
Government had responded to the sugges- 
tions of the hon. Member for Limerick. 

Sm W. SOMERVILLE believed that 
he could satisfactorily answer many of the 
objections which had been made in the 
course of this discussion with respect to 
the etiect likely to be produced by the 
Bill; but he abstained from doing 80, in 
the hope that the Committee would remain 
satisfied with the assurance given by the 
noble Lord at the head of the Government 
that the subject should receive every con- 
sideration, and that hon. Members would 
now allow the Committee to get on with 
the Bill. 

Mr. W. FAGAN hoped that sufficient 
time would be allowed to the people of Ire- 
land to consider this proposition. He was 
very much afraid that, if adopted, the 
effect would be to abstract the intelligence 
and influence of the towns from the coun- 
ties, and hence to allow the landlord influ- 
ence to predominate there. 

Mr. G. A. HAMILTON wished to im- 
press upon the Committee the importance 
of approaching the consideration of this 
question without reference to party feelings. 
He was sare they must all feel it desirable 
to prevent the anomaly of increasing the 
county constituencies, and diminishing the 
constituences of the boroughs. 

Mr. STAFFORD said, that one effect 
of the proposition would be, to semi-dis- 
franchise the electors of the towns which 
they proposed to unite, by giving them 


one vote for a borough Member, in place of 
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two votes for two county Members, as they 
had at present. 

Clause agreed to. 

On Clause 8, 

Ma. W. FAGAN proposed to add a pro- 
rio to retain those electors who had been 
registered within eight years previous to 
the Ist of December next, so long as they 
continued to possess the qualification in 
respect to which they were registered. 

Amendment proposed, at the end of the 
(lause, to add the following proviso :— 


“Provided always, that nothing herein con- 
tained shall deprive those who may be registered 
under the said recited Act within eight years pre- 
vious to the first day of December next ensuing, 
of the same right of voting at any election of a 
Member or Members to serve in Parliament for 
ay city, town, or borough, as if this had not 
passed.” 


The ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
that the effect of this proviso would be to 
retain the old qualification which the Bill 
proposed to abolish. 

Mr. W. FAGAN had not anticipated 
any objection to his Amendment, which he 
thought exceedingly reasonable. There 
were many cases in which persons occupy- 
ing 101, houses were rated to the poor at 
less than 8/.; and it was to prevent that 
class being disfranchised that he made his 
present proposition. Why were the free- 
men retained if these were objected to ? 

Sm W. SOMERVILLE said, that his 
hon. Friend proposed to extend to the bo- 
rough constituencies the privilege which 
the House had already decided should not 
be extended to the counties. If his hon. 
Friend would read the Bill, he would see 
that what he proposed was entirely op- 
posed to its principle. The principle of 
the Bill was to form one perfect register, 
to be revised every year. The freemen 
would have to come forward and register, 
the same as the other voters. 

Mr. BRIGHT thought the right hon. 
Gentleman lost sight of one material point 
in the objection he raised to the Motion of 
his (Mr. Bright’s) hon. Friend the Member 
for Cork city; the right hon. Baronet said 
that the House had decided a certain way 
4s to counties, and his hon. Friend wished 
them to decide another way as to boroughs. 
This Bill in many boroughs was alleged to 


be quite certain to diminish the number of 


electors, and it appeared to him likely to 
be the case. It was a serious thing to 
pass a Bill to disfranchise anybody where 
corruption had not been proved. There was 
no such allegation here; the parties whom 
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this Bill would disfranchise were those to 
whom the Reform Bill gave the franchise. 
There was no proof of their not having 
exercised the franchise properly. If this 
were a Bill to alter the francise in any 
way, there ought to be the same measure 
of justice dealt out to the Reform Bill 
electors that was always dealt out under 
the old system. The Reform Bill electors 
were at least as worthy the sympathy and 
protection of the House as any who voted 
under the class of freemen. He hoped the 
Secretary for Ireland would not summarily 
dismiss the case, as the proposition was 
quite reasonable. 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
the proviso was opposed to the whole prin- 
ciple of the measure. It was expedient to 
try the amended franchise for a while, at 
all events, with an annual registration. If 
this did not answer, the hon. Member for 
the city of Cork would have a far better 
"ase. 

Mr. F. FRENCH considered, that to 
deprive voters legally on the register of 
their franchise would be an injustice quite 
without precedent. If the 50/. voters were 
to be preserved, why were the equally legi- 
timate voters, to whom the expense of vin- 
dicating their rights was an object, to be 
disfranchised ? 

CotoneL DUNNE thought it would be 
most unfair if men who had for years, by 
a compliance with the law, maintained 
their names on the register, were now, by 
a penal enactment, dispossessed. 

Mr. GROGAN did not understand why, 
if the old principle was so good, as implied 
by the hon. Member for the city of Cork, a 
new principle was requisite. 

Mr. REYNOLDS said, he should cer- 
tainly vote with the hon. Member for the 
city of Cork, but he could wish that his 
proviso had been limited to the elass of 101. 
leaseholders, whom he considered very 
hardly treated by the Bill, since it practi- 
cally made them liable for local rates and 
taxes, from which at present they were 
exempt. 

Mr. G. A. HAMILTON said, the pro- 
viso went further than hon. Gentlemen 
seemed to conceive, since, in point of fact, 
it not only continued the votes in question 
for the remainder of the eight years, but 
absolutely perpetuated them. 

Question put, ‘*‘ That this Proviso be 
there added.”’ 

The Committee divided: — Ayes 38; 
Noes 80: Majority 42. 

Clause agreed to, as were also clauses 
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9 to 14 inclusive, with some verbal amend- 
ments. 

On Clause 15, 

Sm R. FERGUSON moved that the 
following words be struck out of the clause : 
—‘‘ Excluding nevertheless from such lists 
all persons registered under the said Act 
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in respect of any qualification heretofore | 


requiring the elector to be or to have been 
in the actual occupation of the premises.” 
His object was, that the names of persons 
now on the register should be retained un- 
til they were objected to, such persons as 
might hereafter establish their claims being 
added to the list. 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL said, the 
proposal of the hon. Baronet would alter 
one of the main principles of the Bill, 
which proceeded upon the English borough 
registration system. 
ed more satisfactorily and less expensively 
than the English county registration sys- 
tem; and he thought the clause as it stood 
would establish the most simple and satis- 
factory mode of registration. 


Mr. VESEY observed, that this Bill | 


had been introduced professedly as a boon 
to the people of Ireland—as a means of 


extending the franchise, and giving every | 


person possessing a qualification the right 
of voting for representatives in Parliament. 


As this clause now stood, however, the | 


Bill would not in many cases be regarded 
as a boon; because, under the clause, 


every person possessing a qualification was 


to be placed upon the register, whether he 
wished it or not. Every one acquainted 
with Ireland was too familiar with the agi- 
tation and heartburnings attending elec- 
tions in that country, and many persons 
possessing the requisite qualification as 
voters would prefer not being upon the re- 
gister, that they might avoid the annoy- 
ance to which they were liable to be sub- 
jected at elections. 

Sir G. GREY remarked, that the evil 


of pressure upon the elector would not be | 
remedied by so shaping the law that he | 


would not only be pressed for his vote, but 
pressed to send in his claim to be regis- 
tered. 

Mr. ANSTEY thought that, according 


to the view of the hon. Member for Queen’s | 


County, the House should proceed to dis- 
franchise Ireland. 


Mayor BLACKALL believed it would } 
be a hardship in some cases to compel per- | 
sons to be upon the register, and they | 


might perhaps leave their rates unpaid in 
order to avoid this. 


SCOMMONS} 


That plan had work- 
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| served, that their not being on the register 
| would not enable them to escape payment 
|of their rates, and the franchise was to be 
| viewed as a trust cast upon the persons jn. 
| dicated by law as the parties to whom it 
| should be committed. 
| Mr. SHEIL said, that the operation of 
, the Amendment would be to produce the 
| very effect apprehended from the clause— 
|namely, a contest between the territorial 
'and sacerdotal influences. His advice was 
|to avoid registration contests altogether, 
| There certainly would be such contests jf 
they did not provide a self-acting registra- 
tion, as the landlord would say stay at 
home, while the priest would exhort them 
to register. His (Mr. Sheil’s) opinion was 
that both influences should be neutralised. 
CotoneL THOMPSON said, surely 
there was balm in Gilead without resorting 
to so extreme a measure as the disfran. 
chisement of all Ireland, which one hon. 
Member had stated as the only cure. The 
point to note, was the wonderful unanimity 
of Members on both sides the House, in 
declaring that the suffrage was abhorrent 
to Irishmen, a thing no man would accept 
if he could help it, and this, as had been 
plainly said, through the intimidation of 
the landlords on the one side, and the 
priests upon the other. In this condition 
| of things, the promised Motion of the Mem- 
ber for Tralee for the ballot in Ireland, 
would come like oil upon the troubled 
waters, and he hoped all parties would re- 
member their unanimity for its necessity. 
| Question put, “* That the words pro- 
|posed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.”’ 
| The Committee divided: — Ayes 145; 
| Noes 42: Majority 103. 
| Mr. CLEMENTS moved a proviso at 
| the end of clause 15. His object was to 
strike out from clause 15 to clause 19, 
with a view to the substitution of the clerk 
of the union for the high constable, as the 
officer who would have to prepare the lists 
| of persons qualified to vote, and to make 
‘out the objections indicated in clause 19, 
and to receive general claims and objec- 
tions. He also proposed that the lists s0 
prepared should be forwarded to the clerk 
of the peace, who should be the officer to 
cause the lists to be printed and exhibited, 
and likewise that the lists should be made 
out by parishes and townlands alphabeti- 
cally. He contended that the clerk of the 
union was the proper officer to prepare the 
lists, more especially as the baronies over 


| 
| 
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often divided among two or three unions. 
Sr W. SOMERVILLE admitted that 
the proposition of his hon. Friend would 
be an improvement on the Bill, as it would 
save expense and greatly facilitate the ope- 
ration of the measure. 


the clauses as proposed; the substituted 
clauses could be brought up at the end of 
the Bill. 

Clause 15, as amended, agreed to; 
causes 16 to 19, inclusive, struck out. 

On Clause 20, 


Mr. F. FRENCH proposed an Amend- 


mevt, for the purpose of preventing the | 


striking off from the list a voter whose 
residence only might have been changed, 
his qualification remaining still the same. 

Amendment proposed, page 11, line 12, 
to leave out the words ‘‘ or continue in the 
same place of abode.” 

Sin G. GREY said, that the provision 
would not affect the franchise or the regis- 
ter, but merely provided for the accuracy 
of the high constable’s list. 

Mr. G. A. HAMILTON said, that as 
the clause stood, a person with a OI. free- 
hold in Wexford, who happened to reside 
in Dublin, would lose his vote if he changed 
his house or apartments. 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
that hon. Members seemed to disregard 
the operation of preceding clauses, which 
rendered it impossible for this provision to 
disfranchise a voter. 

Mr. F. FRENCH said, he did not wish 
to waste time. He left his Motion in the 
hands of the House, and if hon. Members 
wished to divide, let them do so. 

Question put, ‘“‘That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.”’ 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 144; 
Noes 57: Majority 87. 

Clause agreed to. 

Clauses 21 to 26, inclusive, were struck 
out for the purpose of being brought for- 
ward in an amended form. 

Clauses 27 to 37 were also agreed to. 

House resumed. 

Committee report progress; to sit again 
on Thursday, 11th April. 


OATHS OF MEMBERS. 

Mr. P, WOOD, pursuant to notice, 
moved that the Committee of Inquiry as 
to the oaths cf Members do consist of 
twenty-one Members. He wished, as Mr. 


Disraeli would not be able to attend, that | 


{Marcon 18} 


yhich the high constables presided were | 


He would, there- | 
fore, agree to insert the proviso to omit | 
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the name of Mr. Herries be substituted 
for that of Mr. Disraeli. 

Mr. B. OSBORNE was surprised that 
the name of the hon. Member for Youghal, 
who had given much attention to this sub- 
ject, had not been included in the proposed 
Committee. 

Mason BERESFORD said, he should 
object to the list of the Committee, and 
divide the House on it, unless he received 


Members. 


|a distinct assurance that the Committee 
| was not to consider and report upon the 


admissibility or non-admissibility of Jews, 
otherwise than by Bill. It ought to be 
confined to the objects stated in the Mo- 
tion. 

Mr. P. WOOD could not answer for the 
Committee, but so far as the terms of the 
Motion went, and so far as his own inten- 
tions went, the Committee would be one 
like that which sat in the case of Mr. 
Pease—simply a Committee to report on 
Acts of Parliament and precedents. It 
would consist of twenty-one Members, be- 
ing six beyond the usual number. 

Mr. M. J. O'CONNELL moved that 
the number be twenty-two. 

Mason BERESFORD objected to the 
constitution of the Committee. There 
were thirteen Members of it favourable 
to the Jewish claims, and only eight un- 
favourable. He should, therefore, meet 
the Motion to add one more to the number 
of those who were favourable with a de- 
cided negative. 

Sir G. GREY observed, that if one 
hon. Member moved to have a Committee 
of twenty-two, another hon. Member might 
propose twenty-three. It was better to 
adhere to the numbers usually appointed, 
namely, fifteen, or occasionally twenty-one. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“*That the Committee do consist of twen- 
ty-one Members.”’ 

Amendment proposed, to leave out 
‘‘twenty-one,”” and insert ‘‘ twenty-two,” 
instead thereof. 

Question, ‘‘ That ‘twenty-one’ stand 
part of the Question,” put, and agreed to. 

Mr. B. OSBORNE wished the hon. 
Member he had named placed on the Com- 
mittee, because that hon. Gentleman knew 
more of the subject than any one else. 
He should move that the name of the 
Earl of Arundel and Surrey be omitted ; 
not that he had any objection to the noble 
Earl personally, but that he might make 
the substitute he had proposed. If he had 
any support he would divide the House. 


The Earl of Arundel and Surrey, Lord 
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J. Russell. Sir R. Peel, Sir J. Graham, | the industry of the manufacturers and agri- 


Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Goulburn, 
Wynn, Sir R. H. Inglis, Mr. Attorney 


General, The Lord Advocate, Sir F. The- | 


siger, Mr. Cockburn, and Mr. Henley, were 
nominated Members of the Committee. 

Motion made, and Question put, ‘‘ That 
Mr. Hume be one other Member of the 
Committee.”’ 

The House divided:—Ayes 47 ; Noes 
16: Majority 31. 

Mr. Napier, Mr. Roebuck, Mr. Turner, 
Mr. W. Patten, Mr. Walpole, and Mr. 
Wood, were nominated other Members of 
the Committee. 

Power to send for persons, papers, and 
records ; Five to be a quorum. 


BRICK DUTIES BILL. 

Mr. HAYTER moved the First Reading 
of the Bill to repeal the Duty on Bricks; 
and, in reply to a question of Mr. Hudson, 
said, that no provision had at present been 
made in the Bill for a return of the duty 
on the stock of bricks in hand, but the 
matter was under consideration. 

Bill read 1°. 

The House adjourned at One o’clock. 
HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, March 19, 1850. 
Mixvtes.} Punric Bris,—2* Registrar ot Me- 
tropolitan Public Carriages. 
Reported.—Consolidated Fund. 

3* Railways Abandonment. 


EXHIBITION OF THE WORKS OF INDUS- 
TRY OF ALL NATIONS, 

Lorp BROUGHAM then rose, in pur- 
suance of his notice, to move that an hum- 
ble Address be presented to Her Majesty 
for the production of a Copy of the Royal 
Commission for the promotion of the Ex- 
hibition of the Works of Industry of all 
Nations, to be holden in the year 1851. 
He would call the attention of his noble 
Friend the Vice-President of the Board of 
Trade (Earl Granville), and of his noble 
Friend at the head of the Woods and 
Forests, to that Motion, which was a mat- 
ter of course, and would not be resisted. 
He wished at the outset of his remarks to 
guard himself against the supposition that 
he had brought the subject forward in order 
to bring into disrespect ‘‘ the Exhibition 
of the Industry of all Nations.’’ [lis belief 
was, that it would indeed be an exhibition 
of the industry of all nations, and his only 
hope was, that a due proportion of that ex- 
hibition would consist of the exhibition of 


Mr. W. | 


culturists of this country. He was per. 
fectly confident that there would be a flock. 
ing of the natives of all countries with their 
wares and inventions, either into Hyde 
Park, or into the Green Park, or into the 
Victoria Park at the east end of the town, 
or into any other park or place in which a 
depository for them was to be provided by 
the voluntary contributions of our country- 
men. He greatly approved, and beyond 
all measure admired, the admirable conduct 
of our tradesmen, shopkeepers, and manu. 
facturers, who had so honourably to them- 
selves, with the greatest disinterestedness, 
with the purest patriotism, with the ut- 
most love to their customers, and with the 
kindest feelings to their customers’ pockets, 
assented to a proposition which must lower 
the price of all the goods and wares which 
they made, and which we consumed. It 
was a most convincing proof that nothing 
could be more unfounded than the cele- 
brated attack of Dr. Adam Smith on the 
spirit of the trading and commercial con- 
munity, so often quoted of late years in 
both Houses of Parliament. Dr. Adam 
Smith had said, that nothing could be more 
mean, narrow, or contracted, than the 
views of the manufacturing and trading 
interests, especially when contrasted with 
the quiescence of the agricultural inter- 
est—a quiescence which might have ex- 
isted in his time, but which had certain- 
ly disappeared during the last autumn 
under the auspices of some of his Pro- 
tectionist friends near him. He had no 
doubt that both the trading and the ma- 
nufacturing interest would lose a great 
deal presently, even though they might 
gain a good deal ultimately. They would 
bring their goods to a market where 
5 5S 
they would be obliged to sell them at a 
cheaper price than ordinary, whilst the 
foreigners of all nations would bring 
their goods to a market where they 
would sell them for a price far dearer 
than any which they could hope to ob- 
tain in their own countries. The compe- 
tition, however, would do ultimate good 
to the trader and manufacturer of Eng- 
land; they would obtain something by 
the exchange of ideas, and would, no 
doubt, learn something whereby to im- 
prove the fabric of their manufactures. 
They would not, however, increase the 
price of their commodities and manufae- 
tures. No, no; down, down, down would 
come the prices; and so much the bet- 
ter would it be for the consumers, and 
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ultimately no doubt for themselves. They 
yould not, however, find this so sweet in 
the taste as it was in the prospect. But 
they had made up their minds, and were 
furnishing their subscriptions; and he 
considered this as a tribute to the ad- 
ruced spirit of the age, given by the 
yanufacturer to the agriculturist, to com- 
yensate for the loss which the latter had 
sustained in the withdrawal of protection. 
He hoped that it would be as gratefully 
aecepted by his noble Friends of the Pro- 
tectionist school, to which he did not be- 
log, as it would be by himself, a pupil 
of the Liberal school, which took equal in- 
terest in cheap corn and in cheap goods. 
Itwas not from any hostility to this pro- 
posed Exhibition of the Industry of all 
Nations that he offered these remarks to 
their Lordships, but from a sincere wish 
that a great evil might not be inflicted on 
this metropolis—from a sincere wish that 
oe of the lungs of this great capital might 
not be choked up by the erection of a huge 
wuilding, which he should call a tubercle 
upon them, and which must occupy a space 
of 20, 30, or even 50 acres; for the build- 
ing must, he inferred, be very huge, if it 
vere really intended to contain the indus- 
try of all nations, though perhaps the con- 
inbution of British industry to it might be 
small indeed. He thought that the build- 
ing had better be erected in Victoria Park, 
both for the commercial and the convivial 
purposes of the City. Ie should not like 
either the Green Park or St. James’s 
Park choked up with it; bat in Hyde Park 
it certainly must not be. In the year 
\§07 it was proposed to build only eight 
houses in Hyde Park; but the proposal 
met with such general opposition, that the 
Government was obliged to withdraw it. 
lt was on that oceasion that Mr. Wynd- 
ham made the eclebrated speech in which 
he adopted the phrase of Lord Chatham, 
that “ the parks were the lungs of this 
great metropolis.’ The Crown in conse- 
quence gave up its design of encroaching 
othe parks. The noble Lord concluded 
by declaring that if this building were suf- 
ered to be erected in Hyde Park, all the 
parks would be at an end. 

The Eart of CARLISLE said, that he 
could not give his noble and learned Friend 
any official information on this subject, as 
he no longer presided over the department 
of Woods and Forests; but, as far as his 
own functions went, he would readily give 
hig noble and learned Friend every infor- 
mation in his power. A communication 


{Marcu 19} 
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had been made to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment by the members of the Commission- 
who consisted of noblemen and gentlemen 
of all parties who took a prominent part in 
public affairs, requesting that a certain 
portion of Ilyde Park, which could be 
spared with the least inconvenience to the 
public comfort and the public recreation, 
should be assigned to them for the site of 
the buildings which must be erected for 
this Exhibition of the Industry of all Na- 
tions; for at present we had no building of 
a sufficient magnitude for it. As they 
knew that the project had the full sane- 
tion of the Sovereign, Her Majesty’s Min- 
isters did not feel themselves justified in 
throwing any obstructions in the way of 
the Commissioners. The erection of such 
a building in such a place for some time 
would not, in his opinion, be any obstrue- 
tion upon the lungs of the metropolis. But 
even if it were, he could not see any reason 
why their Lordships should be more tender 
to the aristocratical lungs of one portion of 
the metropolis than they were to those of 
the densely- populated district in the neigh- 
bourhood of Victoria Park. The open area 
of Hyde Park contained 270 acres; that 
of Regent’s Park contained 200 acres; 
and that of Victoria Park, which he re- 
commended all their Lordships to visit in 
order to see the facilities which had been 
given for recreation to those who were pent 
up during the day in this great metropolis, 
contained 190 acres. Moreover, he did 
not think that a proposition to block up a 
space which had so recently been opened 
for the recreation of the inhabitants of the 
east end of London, could be made with a 
good grace. If there were any parties 
who could bear better than another this 
obstruction of the lungs which appeared so 
formidable in the eyes of his noble and 
learned Friend, surely it was the wealthier 
class at the west end of the town, who could 
escape with ease from town before the in- 
convenience of it, if inconvenience there 
should be any, reached them. 

Lorp BROUGHAM was aware that the 
Commission was powerless, without the as- 
sistance of the Government. With regard 
to the preparations for this exhibition, 
however, perhaps the noble Earl (the Earl 
of Carlisle) would state what he meant by 
‘* temporary inconvenience.” 

The Eart of CARLISLE meant that it 
would only be for one year. 

Lorp BROUGHAM said, that if these 
preparations were only to be for one year, 
they would prove very expensive. He 
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should like to know also what was to be 
done with the cattle. The preparations 
proposed to be made would, he feared, ren- 
der the west end of the town utterly unin- 
habitable during the period for which they 
lasted. 

A Nosite PEER asked, whether it was 
intended to remove any of the trees on the 
site of the proposed buildings ? 

The Eart of CARLISLE replied in the 
negative. 

Motion agreed to. 


The Journeymen Tailors 


THE JOURNEYMEN TAILORS OF THE 
METROPOLIS — GOVERNMENT CON- 
TRACTS FOR THE SUPPLY OF CLOTH- 
ING. 

Eart WALDEGRAVE ealled the at- 
tention of Her Majesty’s Ministers to the 
case of the journeymen tailors in the me- 
tropolis, as regarded the contracts for the 
supply of clothing to the Custom House, 
Ordnance, Police, and Navy of the country. 
The noble Earl was almost inaudible, but 
was understood to represent the wretched 
condition of the journeymen tailors of the 
metropolis, and especially of those who 
were employed by the middlemen who un- 
dertook the execution of portions of the 
Government contracts. He believed that 
such scenes of distress might be witnessed 
among this class of persons as their Lord- 
ships could scarcely conceive of, for their 
earnings were so small as to enable them 
with difficulty to pay for their lodgings, 
leaving them scarcely anything for board 
and lodging. He trusted the Government 
would take the case of the journeymen 
tailors into its consideration, especially of 
those employed in the execution of Govern- 
ment contracts, and see if something could 
not be done for their relief. 

The Eart of MOUNTCASHELL be- 
lieved that the condition of these journey- 
men tailors was most deplorable, and was 
only to be paralleled by the state of the 
unfortunate needlewomen. The _ whole 
operative class, he believed, were suffering 
the greatest distress at the present mo- 
ment; and any one reading the letters in 
the Morning Chronicle on “ Labour and 
the Poor,”’ would find that the journeymen 
shoemakers were equal sufferers with the 
journeymen tailors. He admitted the dif- 
ficulty of legislating upon the subject, and 
that it was not easy to give effect to any 
regulations upon the question of labour. 
There were two main causes from which, 
in his opinion, the sufferings among these 
artisan classes sprang—over population 
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and free trade. In proportion as the sals. 
ries and purchasing means of the populs. 
tion were contracted, and consumption 4. 
minished, so were the means of obtaining 
employment by these artisan classes dim). 
nished. It was in times of great want and 
pressure that Jews, like Moses and Son, 
stepped forward and offered articles at 
cheap a rate, that persons with contracted 
means could not afford to go to other 
sources for their clothing. He believed 
that thousands and tens of thousands of 
the working population were suffering, and 
that their numbers were increasing every 
day. He thought that this suffering was 
the natural result of unduly reducing the 
means of one class of the people, to the 
necessary injury of other classes. The 
surplus wages of the artisan and labourer 
had come down; he believed they would 
come still further down, and that their 
sufferings would be augmented. He should 
be glad to know that he was wrong in en- 
tertaining these views; but how by and by 
these people were to provide out of their 
wages for their wives and families he was 
thoroughly at a loss to conceive. 

The Marevuess of LANSDOWNE: 
As the noble Earl (Earl Waldegrave) has 
thought proper to call the attention of 
Her Majesty’s Government to this subject, 
and has expressed a hope that they will 
provide a remedy for the evils of which he 
complains, I think it necessary to address 
a few words to your Lordships. Confining 
myself to the particular case with which 
the noble Earl has made himself familia, 
the case of the journeymen tailors, I am 
not for a moment going to contend that 
they are not a class as deserving the atten- 
tion of the Government and of the country 
as any other description of workmen in 
the country. But I do not think it possi- 
ble for the Government, or for Parliament, 
in the face of the laws of supply and de- 
mand, to ameliorate the condition of that 
class, or to do anything to guard against 
that depression which may affect those 
carrying on any trade in this country. 
The noble Earl has adverted to the system 
of contracts, and has expressed his belief 
that it is in the power of the Government, 
by regulating these contracts, to ameliorate 
the condition of the workpeople. But the 
noble Earl must be aware that the whole 
business of the country in this respect 's 
carried on by a system of contracts; and if 
the Government abandons that system, the 
only course left open to the Government is 
to take into its own hands the whole ma 
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mufacture of clothing, and all those other | 
things with which it is necessary that the | 
Government should be supplied. Short of 
this—if, for instance, we attempted to in- | 
troduce a system with respect to limiting 
the amount of wages, and with respect to 
the nature of the articles and work re- | 
quired, I think we should be opening the 
door to a system of imposition which would | 
throw additional burdens on the Exchequer, 
and prevent the public being served on the 
same terms as now. With respect to the 
Government either altering the present 
system of supplying the public necessaries, 
or reeommending the Legislature to adopt 
any measure for altering by law the wages 
now given, and for introducing a scale, 
possibly required in this trade, and not by 
other classes, I do not think that any such 
interference would be attended with suc- 
cess, or ultimately with advantage to that 
particular class of persons to whom the 
uoble Earl has alluded, however deserving 
they may be. 
Subject at an end. 
House adjourned to Thursday next. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, March 19, 1850. 
Mixures. ] 
terments, 
2 Factories. 
Keported—Mutiny ; Marine Mutiny. 
# Titles of Religious Congregations (Scotland). 
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sources of investment, and consequently 
money not otherwise usually employed for 
speculation—trust-money, and other mo- 
neys of that description—had been in- 
vested in this species of property. It was 
quite obvious they should prefer it, for 
they considered that they lent their money 
on the security of Act of Parliament, and, 
in fact, on the good faith of that House. 
He did not think the sufficiency of the 
property on which the obligation was taken 
at all entered into the merits of the ques- 
tion—that was at the risk of the parties 
advancing the money; they took the secu- 
rity of Parliament, and then rested upon 
their relative positions as creditor and 
debtor, and all he asked was to preserve 
inviolate their rights as creditors over the 
property of the debtors. Bills had been 
introduced this year which had for their ob- 
ject the destruction or injury of the securi- 
ties possessed by these parties. On the pre- 
ceding night the House at once very pro- 
perly rejected a Bill that had been brought 
in for the avowed purpose of taking away 


from parties that had advanced their 


money their guarantee for the security of 


jit. At all events the Bill was to give the 
| company power to alter the guarantee, and 
‘the Ilouse repudiated that attempt, which 


he would say was an attempt at spoliation. 
He thought the result would prevent any 
overt attempts being made of a similar 
nature. Ile had stated on the preceding 
night that other Bills had been introduced 


| by which, in an indirect manner, the same 


RAILWAY BILLS. 

Mr. E. ELLICE, seeing the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Board of 
Trade in his place, begged to state to the 
House the reasons which had induced him 
to give the notice of Motion that appeared 
on the paper with respect to the introduc- 
tion of a certain clause in Railway Bills. 
The elause of which he had given notice 
referred only to existing rights—it re- 
ferred only to obligations that had been 
confirmed, sanctioned, and created by Par- 
liament—it referred only to obligations in 
the nature of debentures, bonds, or gna- 
rantees, or whatever denomination they 
tame under, that had legal rights attached 
to them; and all he asked to do was, to 
secure to the parties that held those obli- 
gations the full exercise of the legal rights 
they at present possess. It was a fact 
that was perfectly notorious, that a large 
amount of property had been invested in 
those securities. They had been looked 
‘pon as one of the most unexceptional | 
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object would be attained. He had declined 
to mention the particular cases, and would 
not do so, because his attention had been 
drawn only to one or two Bills, and there 
might be more Bills in a similar position; 
but the fact was, that such Bills had 
been introduced, and the alarm there- 
by created amongst the holders of this 
species of property was very great, and 
was followed by a great depreciation of 
that property. In support of this state- 
ment he had only to refer to breviats be- 
fore the Ilouse, which had been published, 
with notes appended by the Commissioners 
of Railways, stating that attempts were 
made to give a preference over past gua- 
rantees, and no security was given that 
the past obligations of the companies were 
to be maintained. If there had been any 
notice of the circumstance by the House, 
the clause referred to in his notice of Mo- 
tion would perhaps be unnecessary; but 
no such notice having been taken of it, 
and these notes having gone forth to the 
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public, it was natural that alarm should be 
created. In the absence of any such no- 
tice, persons might think that the House 
was inattentive to their interests; and 
though they had hitherto considered that 
they held their property invislate, they 
would come to the conclusion that its value 
was to be affected. He thought that a 
remedy for the evil would be found in the 
adoption of the course proposed by him. 
He did not think it was a matter to be left 
to the Committee at all. He thought there 
was a great public principle at stake, involv- 
ing the good faith of the House, and that 
therefore it was a matter which the House 
itself oucht to settle. He knew it might 
be said that a majority of shareholders 
being guaranteed might compel the mino- 
rity to succumb. He held it as a principle, 
that if a person bought a security on which 
an Act of Parliament sets a value, it would 
be a breach of good faith on the part of 
the House, by any act of the House to take 
away from the value of that security. As 
an individual he had a right to the protee- 
tion of Parliament for what he bought on 
the faith of Parliament. This clause was 
verbatim a clause introduced last year by 
the Chairman of Ways and Means into the 
unopposed Bills brought before him. He 
(Mr. Ellice) had communicated with the 
right hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Board of Trade, and they felt that it was 
a matter that required great consideration. 
It was probable that this clause would not 
carry the matter far enough—that it was 
not stringent enough; and having received 


Admiralty 


an assurance from the right hon. Gentle- 
man that the subject would command his 
attention, as also the attention of the Com- 
missioners of Railways, in order to devise 
means whereby the parties who had so in- 
vested their money would be duly secured, 
he would withdraw his Motion, and leave 
the matter in the hands of the right hon. 
Gentleman. He thought that was the 
course that would be most satisfactory to 
the House, and conducive to the interest of 
the parties. 

Mr. W. PATTEN had intended to op- 
pose the introduction of this clause, but 
agreed with the hon. Gentleman that it 
was better to leave the matter in the 
hands of the right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Board of Trade, 
He was sure the right hon. Gentleman 
would produce such a clause as would 
effect the objects they had in view, with- 
out inflicting injury on any parties. From 
the situation he held as Chairman of the 
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Standing Orders Committee, he was aware 
that there were cases in which the share. 
holders themselves were asking relief from 
the difficulties in which they were placed, 
and where they were about stopping pro. 
ceedings from the inability to raise funds, 

Mr. LABOUCHERE thought that the 
House should hold as a general rule that 
those who had preference shares should 
not be deprived of the security they pos. 
sessed. He thought, however, the clause 
would require consideration before the 
House could agree to adopt it, and he was 
willing to consider in what form the House 
could most conveniently and properly effect 
the object desired. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


ADMIRALTY CONTRACTS, 

CotoneL CHATTERTON, pursuant to 
notice, begged to ask the First Lord of 
the Admiralty if the Admiralty, in Sep- 
tember last, accepted tenders for the sup- 
ply of 1,500 tierees of navy pork from a 
Hamburg house, at 51. 6s. 6d. per tierce, 
refusing tenders from Irish provision mer- 
chants for the supply of that article? and 
whether it was his intention to continue to 
throw open the supply in future to foreign 
competition? and whether he had heard 
that the provisions supplied by foreign con- 
tract were recently rejected by an emigrant 
ship at Portsmouth, as bad, and greatly in- 
ferior to provisions made up in Ireland? 

Sir F. T. BARING said, that for some 
years past the contracts for provisions fur- 
nished to the Admiralty had been open to 
foreign as well as to home traders; and 
with regard to the first question put 
to him by the hon. and galiant Member 
for Cork, he had to state that it was quite 
true that in September last the Admiralty 
advertised for 6,000 tierces of pork, of 
which 1,500 were taken by a foreign 
house. With reference to the second ques- 
tion which had been put to him, he saw 
no reason to make any alteration in the 
present practice; and as to the remaining 
question, he had only to observe that the 
Emigration Commissioners were not under 
the control of the Admiralty, and that, 
consequently, he was not in a condition to 
say whether they had rejected any of the 
Government stores. He could state, how- 
ever, that the provisions in question, % 
far as they had been supplied to our own 
Navy, had turned out to be very good. 

Cotone. CHATTERTON then gave 
notice that immediately after Easter he 
would bring the subject to which his ques 
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tim referred under the consideration of | resorted to when they were endeavouring 


the House. | to steal an advantage which they could 

Lorv J. MANNERS asked if any con- not honourably acquire. The facts of the 
tracts for provisions had been taken by | case were very simple—at the conclusion 
foreign houses in previous years ? | of the Committee of 1848 a general wish 
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Sm F. T. BARING could not say; but was expressed that some further prosecu- 
tenders had been received from foreign | tion of the inquiry should be undertaken 
houses on former occasions. 

Subject dropped. 


| by those, and by those only, who had been 
i concerned in the beginning of it. It hap- 
| pened, however, that before the next Ses- 
SLAVE TRADE. | sion of Parliament two of the Members of 

Mr. HUTT rose to bring before the | the Committee had ceased to be Members of 
House the Motion of which he had given | the House of Commons. Lord Courtenay 
notice on this subject, and said that the, had gone to the board of the Poor Law 
time had at last arrived when, in accord- | Commissioners, and Mr. Barkly had accept- 
ance with the reports of two Committees | ed the office of Governor of British Guiana. 
of that House, appointed to consider the | These gentlemen were, consequently, ex- 
best means which Great Britain could adopt | eluded from further pursuing the inquiry. 
for providing for the final extinction of the | It happened, too, that they were both taken 
slave trade, it beeame his duty to submit a| from the majority upon the great matter 
Yotion to the House upon that grave and | at issue between them, and, consequently, 
important subject. The Motion to which | if in the Committee of 1849 the report was 
he called their attention was, in effect, that | carried only by the casting vote of the 
itwas expedient for this country to desist | chairman, the circumstance must be at- 
from all acts for suppressing the slave trade | tributed to that fact, and not to any change 
by foree of arms. To carry out that de-| of opinion on the part of any Members of 
caration, it was, in the first instance, ne- | the Committee, which had been both in- 
cessary that this country should be released | sinuated and asserted. It must be ascribed 
from all its treaties and engagements which | to one of those casualties, arising from the 
bound her to the maintenance of the African | accidental absence of Members — an acci- 
squadron. A conviction of the expediency | dent which would sometimes occur both 
of adopting such a course was strongly im-| in that House and in Committees; and 
pressed upon the minds of the majority of | he should think that the leader of the 
both Committees of which he was the chair- | House of Commons ought to be the last 
man. The House would permit him to! man to appeal to as the occasion for taking 
advert fora moment to the strenuous ef-|a just expression of opinion. The report 
forts which had been made to deery the} of the last Committee was, under these 
report of the Committee of 1849, by | cireumstances, carried by a considerable 


stating that it was carried only by his 
casting vote. [‘* Hear, hear!’’] He would 
oly say, in reply to those cheers, that if 
that statement had been confined merely 
to writers in newspapers, or to scribblers 
of pamphlets, he should have left them 
in undisputed possession of the last word 
upon that, as upon all other points of the 


majority, in every proper sense of the 
word. Mr. Barkly was one of the West 
Indian body —men with whose votes he 
(Mr. Hutt) did not hope to be favoured 
that night — and Lord Courtenay was 
placed by him (Mr. Hutt) on the Com- 
mittee at the request of the hon. Baronet 
who now represented the county of Devon, 





; | 
slave-trade controversy; but as the obser-| and by other Gentlemen whose minds had 


vation was made by Members of this House, | yet to undergo the change which a full 


| 


and especially by the noble Lord at the | consideration of the evidence effected upon 
head of the Government at the close of the | the just and honourable mind of Lord 


lace @ : . } 
last Session of Parliament, and that, too, 
when he (Mr. Hutt) was absent from ill- 
ness, he thought it was necessary he should | 


tow notice it. He heard with regret and 


Courtenay himself. Having thus endea- 
voured to free the report of the Committee 
from those prejudices which it had been the 
effort of some parties to raise against it, 


with much surprise that the noble Lord} he would proceed to state to the House 


had made that statement, for he (Mr. | 


those facts and circumstances which, in 


Hutt) thought it was scareely becoming the | the opinion of the Committee, justified 

high character and position of that noble | that reports. It was now thirty-one years 

lord. The statement was, in fact, one of| since Great Britain, having negotiated 

those half-truths that disingenuous men | various treaties with foreign States for 
2N2 
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the suppression of the slave trade, de-| under blockade, solemnly addressed to the 
spatched to the coast of Africa armed ves- | States of Europe by two of the first men 


sels to carry the object of those treaties into 
execution. Then began that memorable 
blockade of the coast of Africa, the true 


character of which, as well as the circum- | 


stances of its final abandonment, had yet 
to be written in our history. 


of the slave trade, than that trade began 
to increase. Up to 1815 the highest num- 


coast of Africa was 90,000/.; in 1819 it 
had amounted to 105,000, and the numbers 


continued to increase under circumstances 


of aggravated atrocity. Such, indeed, was 
the progress of the slave trade that the 
Duke of Wellington, as British Minister 
at the Congress of Verona, acting under 
the direction of Mr. Canning, then Seere- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, laid be- 
fore the assembled Ministers and repre- 
sentatives of the States of Europe a memo- 
randum, to one part of which he would 
presume to call the particular attention of 
the House. In his (Mr. Hutt’s) opinion 
this memorandum deserved the utmost 
consideration; for the language it employed 
and the deseription which it gave of the 
slave trade under the influence of our mea- 
sures of suppression, was the language and 
description such as any eloquent person 
who might now speak on the subject would 
apply to the present state of that trade. 
The extract from the memorandum sub- 
mitted by the Duke of Wellington to the 
Congress of Verona, on the 24th of No- 
vember, 1822, ran thus :— 

“T have the means of proving that the slave 
trade has been, since the year 1815, and now is, 
carried on to a greater extent than it has been at 
any former period. This contraband trade is at- 
tended by circumstances much more horrible than 
anything that has ever been known to former 
times. It is not necessary here to enumerate the 
horrors respecting it, but it cannot be denied that 
all the attempts at prevention have tended to in- 
crease the aggregate of human s ¢, and the 
waste of human life in a ratio far exceeding 1] 
increase of positive numbers carried off into 
very. ‘The dread of detection sug ts expedients 
of concealment produ tive of the most dreadful 
sufferings to the cargo. The numbers put on 
board each vessel are tar from being proportioned 
to the capacity of the vessels, and the mortality 
is frightful to a degree unknown since the atten- 


tion of mankind was first called to the horrors of 


this traffic. There is no hesitation in declaring 
that it would have been far more consoling to 
humanity, and that by far a smaller number of hu- 
man beings would have lost their lives by linger- 
ing and cruel sutfering, if the trade had never been 
abolished by the laws of any country.” 


Such was the description of the slave traftic | 
{ 


They had no | 
sooner taken measures for the suppression | 


s . € © , +a tal ~ a +4 
of our age and country, Mr. Canning and 


\the Duke of Wellington; and at a time 


when the slave trade had certainly not ag. 
sumed all the horrible characters which 
now belonged to it. Some efforts were 
accordingly made to render more effica. 
cious the work of suppression. Measures 


}were taken for increasing the number 
|of our cruisers on the coast of Africa. 
ber of persons exported as slaves from the | 


By and by steamboats were added to the 


| sailing vessels; powers were obtained from 


almost all the States of Europe enabling 
British cruisers to visit and search sus- 
pected vessels on the high seas—vessels 
presumed to be equipped for the slave trade 
were made the objects of seizure, and were 
all broken up. Brazil, Portugal, and Spain 
were placed under the influence of more 
rigid treaties; and indeed no measure of 
coercion that could suggest itself to the 


|enthusiasm of Exeter Hall, or the astute- 
| ness of the Foreign Office, was overlooked 


on our part. Well, what was the result of 
all this industry, and of all this exertion? 


| He had read the deseription given by the 


Duke of Wellington e* the state of the 
slave trade, and our intluence on its sup- 
pression up to the year 1822. In 1839 
an eminent individual, one loved and hon- 
oured in our own times, and certain to be 
well remembered hereafter, gave another 
description of this traffic. In 1839, Lord 
J. Russell, then Secretary for the Colo- 
nies, addressed a letter to the Lords of the 
Treasury, in which he found this pas- 


sage --—— 
> 


“The state of the foreign slave trade has for 


some time past engaged much of the attention of 
+ Her Majesty’s confidential advisers. 


In whatever 
light this traffic is viewed, it must be regarded as 
an evil of incalculable magnitude; the injuries it 
inflicts on the lawful commerce of this country, 
the constant expense ineurred in the employment 
of ships of war for the suppression of it, and the 
annual saerifice of so many valuable lives in this 
service, however deeply to be lamented, are not 
the most disastrous results of this system, The 
honeur of the British Crown is compromised by 
the habitual evasion of the treaties subsisting be- 
tween Her Majesty and foreign Powers for the 
abolition of the slave trade; and the calamities 
whieh, in defiance of religion, humanity, and Jus- 
tice, are infiicted on a large proportion of the 
African continent, are such as cannot be contem- 
plated without the deepest and most lively ¢ou- 
cern. ‘To cstimate the actual extent of the foreign 
slave trade is, from the nature of the case, aa 
attempt of extreme difficulty: nor ean anything 
more than a general approximation to the truth 
be made. But I find it impossible to avoid the 
conclusion, that the average number of slaves 10 
troduced into foreign States or colonies in Ame- 
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rica and the West Indies, from the western coast 

of Africa, annually exceeds 100,000.” 

The noble Lord took the western coast of 

Africa only, and the average number of 

1s. It continued— 

negroes. 
“In this estimate a very large deduction is 

made for the exaggerations which are more or less 

inseparable from all statements on a subject so 


partial and disinterested witness. But, making 


this deduction, the number of slaves actually | 
landed in the importing countries affords but a | 


very imperfect indication of the real extent of the 
calamities which this traffie inflicts on its victims. 
No record exists of the multitudes who perish in 


the overland journey to the African coast, or in } 


the passage across the Atlantic, or of the still 
greater number who falla sacrifice to the warfare, 
pillage, and crueltics by which the slave trade is 
fed. Unhappily, however, no fact can be more 
certain, than that such an importation as I have 
mentioned presupposes and involves a waste of 
human life, and a sum of human misery, proceed- 
ing from year to year, without respite or intermis- 
sion, to such an extent as to render the subject 


the most painful of any which, in the survey of | 


the condition of mankind, it is possible to con- 
template. The preceding statement unavoidably 
suggests the inquiry, why the costly efforts in 
which Great Britain has so long been engaged 
for repressing the foreign slave trade have proved 
thus ineffectual ? Without pausing to enumerate 
the many concurrent causes of failure, it may be 
sufficient to say that such is the difference between 
the price at which a slave is bought on the coast 
of Africa, and the price for which he is sold in 
Brazil or Cuba, that the importer receives back 
his purchase money tenfold on the safe arrival of 
his vessel at the port of destination. We must 
add to this exciting motive the security which is 
derived from insurances and insurance companies, 
which are carried on to a great extent, and eom- 
bine powerful interests. 
stances, to repress the foreign slave trade bya 
marine guard would scarcely be possible if the 
whole British Navy could be employed for that 
purpose. It is an evil which can never be ade- 


quately encountered by any system of mere pro- | 


hibition and penalties. Her Majesty’s confiden- 
tial advisers are therefore compelled to admit the 
conviction that it is indispensable to enter upon 
some hew preventive system,” 

It was very true that those statements 
were made with a view to support the 
Niger expedition; but, as he was sure they 


were made in a spirit of sincerity and | 
truth, all the general allegations and gen- 


eral facts brought forward, must be of 
general application, and he did the noble 
Lord no wrong in reading those passages, 


subject of the Niger expedition. 
vas not all. In the following year—1840, 
4 great assembly was held in Exeter Hall. 


the chair upon that occasion. 


of the Government, by the right hon. 


{Marcu 19} 


Under such circum- | 
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| Baronet whom he saw opposite, by both 
ithe hon. Members for the University of 
| Oxford, by a perfect constellation of Lords 
| spiritual and temporal, by well-dressed 
{ladies and gentlemen in thousands. He 
had been accused of using strong language, 


| and entertaining some very rash opinions 


well calculated to excite the feelings of every im- on the subject of the slave trade. He 


would ask the House to attend to the 
resolutions of that elegant and well-con- 
ducted assembly in Exeter Hall. The 
first resolution was moved by Sir F. Bux- 
ton, and seconded by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, then Bishop of Chester :— 

“ That, notwithstanding the measures hitherto 

adopted for the suppression of the foreign trade 
in slaves, the traffic has increased, and continues 
to increase under circumstances of aggravated 
horror.” 
The second resolution was moved by Dr. 
Lushington, and seconded by Archdeacon 
Wilberforce, now the Bishop of Oxford, 
and Chairman of the Committee of the 
House of Lords :— 

“That the utter failure of every attempt by 
treaty, by remonstrance, and by nayal armaments 
to arrest the progress of the slave trade, proves 
the necessity of resorting to a preventive policy 
founded on different and higher principles.” 

He said that the Committee of the House 
of Commons, of which he had the hon- 
our of being chairman, brought forward 
no allegation more positive than that, 
either in regard to the extent of the 
slave trade, or the means of suppressing 
it. But surprised was he that the per- 
sons now undertaking to defend this sys- 
tem, then stood forward as its accusers. 
That year and some subsequent years were 
distinguished by a temporary but remark- 
able diminution of the slave trade, and 
there were certain naval officers who were 
anxious to persuade the world that that 


| diminution was caused by their presence 


on the coast of Africa. He certainly be- 
lieved that Captain Denman and Captain 
Matson were most zealous and energetic 
officers ; but when they claimed to them- 
selves and their plans and performances 
the merit of greatly reducing the slave 
trade at that period, he thought they were 


| suffering in some respect under that delu- 
though they were disconnected from the | 
But that | 


sion which led a parish sexton to believe 
that the piety and exemplary attendance 
on Divine worship in his parish were en- 


; | tirely explained by the manner in which he 
His Royal Highness Prince Albert took | 
He was | 
supported by the noble Lord at the head | 


tolled the church bell. It was very true 
that at that period Captain Denman was 
at his post, but there were other and far 
more powerful agencies at work. He saw 
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near him the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
who, about that period, happened to be 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. He 
was sure the right hon. Gentleman would 
remember, though other persons might 
have forgotten it, that the period to which 
he was now adverting was a period of 
great mercantile depression. That depres- 
sion affected the slave trade quite as much 
as the legitimate branches of commerce. 
That was one of the concurrent causes of 
the great diminution of the slave trade at 
that period. But there was another of a 
very remarkable character. At that time 
both Cuba and Brazil were honestly en- 
gaged in an attempt to prevent the impor- 
tation of slaves into those countries. Mr. 
Gore Ousley, the British Minister at Rio, 
whose despatches at that time had some 
years after been laid on the table of the 
House, attributed the diminution in the 
country in which he was placed mainly to 
the exertions made by the then Brazilian 
Minister of Marine — that excellent man 
Senor Cavalcanti. At the same period 
Cuba was governed by General Valdez. In 
1843 General Valdez was removed, and at 
the same time the Anti-Slavery Minis- 
try of Brazil went out of office. Com- 
merce revived, and with that revival, not- 
withstanding the improved efficiency of 
our fleet, revived all the horrors of the 
slave trade. In 1842 the number of slaves 
exported from Africa had sunk down to 
very nearly 30,000; in 1843 it rose to 
55,000; in 1846 it was 76,000; in 1847 
it was 84,000: and though they had not 
been been furnished with any public means 
of ascertaining the number in the last 
year, or the manner in which the slave 
trade was now advancing, he had learnt, 
from such means as were open to him, 
that the slave trade was last year, and is 
still, in a state of unusual activity; and, 
indeed, he found in a paper laid on the 
table of the House at the close of last 
year some statements, from persons well 
qualified to form a correct judgment, which 
went to justify that opinion. He held in 
his hand a paper, called ‘‘ A Mission to 
the King of Ashantee and Dahomey,” 
containing a statement made by Mr. 
Cruickshank, in a letter written from 
Whydah, at the close of 1848. He said— 

“It is a distressing truth, that our present 
blockade is no check whatever to the slave trade; 
it is flourishing at this moment to such a degree, 
that the last accounts from Brazil reports more 
than 8,000 slaves in the market there without 
any purchaser ; and not long ago a cargo of slaves 
arrived at the same place, which found such a 





bad market that they were given up to pay 
freight. In presence of such facts as these—and 
the additional fact, that, during the whole Period 
that we have maintained cruisers on the coast 
the slave trade has gone on uninterruptedly—we 
must be convinced of the futility of such a system, 
It appears to me to serve no other purpose than 
to increase the horrors of the traffic. In the first 
place, the certainty of losing a considerable pro- 
portion by capture increases the slave merchants’ 
orders for supply to the slave-hunting African 
kings, and so renders more frequent and incessant 
their cruel forays. In the next place, the precau. 
tions necessary to avoid the cruisers oblige the 
slavers to cram these miserable objects into the 
stifling holds of small vessels, where it is well 
known that thousands die from suffocation. Ip 
addition to this, I believe I may add, that, it 
sometimes happens that the slave merchant has 
been more fortunate than he calculated upon, and 
that more of his slavers have escaped capture 
than he expected; he does not, therefore, require 
the additional lot of slaves who have been hunted 
down for him; so that they are left sometimes to 
starve in the hands of their eaptors, and some. 
times are led forth to gratify them with their 
tortures. There can be no doubt but that much 
of this incredible suffering would be avoided if 
there were no cruisers.” 

Such, then, was the end we had arrived 
at after a period of thirty years, in which 
we had been engaged in this work of sup- 
pression. But there was one feature in 
this history of suppression which was well 
worthy of the attention of the House. Up 
to 1840 the slave trade of Brazil was per- 
fectly free. We could not then molest the 
slave trade south of the equator. The 
noble Foreign Secretary said, before the 
Committee — doubtless the noble Lord 
would recollect—that up to the beginning 
of 1840 the importation of slaves into Bra- 
zil was practically unrestricted. At the 
beginning of 1840 we acquired the right 
to suppress the slave trade south of the 
line, and we stationed our armed crusiers 
as they had since been placed; and what 
was the result? He asked not what was 
the temporary, but the permanent and real 
result of the change? It was perfeetly 
true, that, in the outset, our cruisers, by 
going among the slavers before they had 
learnt the art of smuggling, captured 4 
great number of them. But what was 
now the state of the slave trade south 
of the line? It was going on with, at 
least, as much activity as before our ships 
were on that part of the coast. It really 
made no difference in the amount of the 
slave trade there whether we were Te 
pressing it, or whether the importation 
of slaves into Brazil was ‘“ practically 
unrestricted,” to use the words of the 
noble Lord. Though opposed by the ut 
most vigilance and vigour of our squadron, 
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no change whatever had been produced in 
the extent of the slave trade. Nay, still 
farther, it appeared that the importation of 
daves into Brazil, during the last six or 
seven years, had actually overtaken the 
demand, stimulated as that demand had 
been by the acts of the British Parliament 
by admitting Brazilian sugar into the mar- 
kets of this country. During the last six 
or seven years the price of slaves had been 
falling in the Brazilian market. That 
fact could not he questioned or denied. 
It was established before the Commit- 
tee of that House, as hon. Members of 
that Committee would recollect, and he 
found it confirmed by the statements of 
lord Howden and other eminent per- 
sons who appeared before the Committee 
of the House of Lords. He put those 
simple facts before the common sense of 
the House, and asked was it possible to 
believe that our squadron could be worth 
what it cost—that it was, in fact, worth a 
straw—when it was of no actual difference 
to the slave trade whether it was employed 
or not, and when, notwithstanding the in- 
creased demand for the production of slave 
labour, slaves were now cheaper in the mar- 
kets of Brazil than when the slave trade was 
unrestricted. There was another fact still. 
Up to 1840 the slave trade was perfectly 
free for, at least, 1,000 miles south of the 
line. It might be supposed, that, as our 
squadron was suppressing the slave trade 
north of the line, the slave traders would 
confine their operations to that part of the 
coast where they could carry on their busi- 
ness unmolested. Was that the fact? No 
such thing. They resorted, in defiance of 
our squadron, in vast numbers to the very 
cruising ground on which it was placed; 
and hon. Members who had paid attention 
to the blue books on the table of the House 
would remark that a large portion of the 
slave trade to Brazil was actually carried 
on, by preference, in the very teeth of our 
squadron, These were facts that could 
not be denied or gainsaid, and he asked 
what were they to think of the preventive 
merits of the squadron after that ? and yet 
they had the statement of the Bishop of 
Oxford gravely assuring them that the 
‘lave trade was greatly reduced in amount, 
and the probable increase was prevented 
by our efforts. Our efforts! He really 
vished they would soberly consider against 
what our efforts were directed. They were 
undertaking with the squadron to suppress 
‘contraband trade which offered to those 
engaged in it a larger gain than any other 
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trade ever did in the world. It was of no 
use to say that, this was an unholy or un- 
christian occupation. Unquestionably it 
was so; but what they had to consider was 
this, that being a lucrative trade, could 
they suppress it by force of arms? There 
was not an instance in the history of the 
world, often as it had been tried, in which 
a luerative trade under such circumstances 
was so arrested. They all knew the his- 
tory of the Berlin and Milan decrees, when 
British goods, prohibited on the Continent 
—excluded from the ordinary channels of 
an introduction into the foreign markets— 
forced their way, in defiance of the con- 
centrated powers of Napoleon, through 
the passes of Macedonia into almost every 
capital of Europe, and frequently were 
laid at the very door of the Tuileries. 
Had our own efforts been more success- 
ful? Read the history of the silk trade 
up to 1820. He recollected an hon. 
Friend exhibiting a prohibited bandana in 
that House in the face of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer; and those who recol- 
lected the whole history of the silk duties 
would come to the conclusion that this 
country never could have prevented the 
introduction of prohibited silk manufac- 
tures. Let them also read the report of 
the Committee on the Tobacco Duties. 
Now, in this country, with everything in 
our favour, where the penal laws were 
readily carried into execution, with an 
army of preventive service men covering 
both shores and sea, it was found impos- 
sible to put down contraband trades, and 
yet they thought they could do it on the 
continent of Africa, one-fourth of the 
habitable globe, where, in addition to other 
disadvantages, we had the whole popula- 
tion striving against us, and almost every 
other nation in the world favouring the 
trade. They needed not the experience 
of thirty years to come to the conclusion 
that they must necessarily fail. It was 
stated by a great English writer, nearly 
200 years ago, Sir Josiah Child, and his 
wise observation was corroborated and con- 
firmed by statesmen and political writers 
of succeeding times, that— 

“he that will give an higher price for any com- 
modity shall obtain it by something or other, for 
such is the force, fraud, and subtlety of the course 
of trade.” 


It was a great consolation to him (Mr. 
Hutt), who had undertaken the arduous 
duty of impeaching our suppressive system, 
that in examining the evidence laid before 
Parliament to know that the views he held, 
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and which he had for years advocated in 
that House on this subject, were fully cor- 


roborated and supported by those who, | 


from intimate knowledge of their applica- 


tion, were the best qualified to judge of | 


their merits. He would not trespass on 


the House by any elaborate analysis of the | 
evidence before the Committee—nor was | 
The Committee examined a | 


it necessary. 
great variety of naval officers, travellers, 
merchants, missionaries, and other per- 
sons, and had elicited from them a great 
variety of conflicting and contradictory 
evidence. It was, however, to be observed 
that many of those witnesses, and espe- 
cially the missionaries, had no more know- 
ledge of this slave trade than if they had 
never quitted London; and, although ge- 
nerally they were strongly in favour of 
maintaining the squadron, of the opera- 
tions of the squadron they had in their own 
persons no knowledge of it at all. Of the 
witnesses called, unquestionably the most 
important were the naval officers engaged 
on the African coast. The Committee 
had examined fourteen, including Captain 
Chads and Commodore Hotham. These 


fourteen naval officers differed widely in | 


their opinion on this subject, but it was 


remarkable that, almost without exception, | 


all officers who had had recent experience 
of the operations of the slave trade were 
almost hopeless as to its suppression. 
Those who had the strongest hope of sup- 
pressing it, were those who had not seen 
anything of the slave trade for the last 
seven years. Captain Denman had no 
difficulty; he would put down the slave 
trade in two years by a plan of his own. 
Captain Matson and Captain Butterfield 
also believed in the final extinction by 
force within a limited period of time, al- 
though they were not so sanguine as Cap- 
tain Denman; but none of those had been 
on the coast for the last seven or eight 
years. Captain Denman left in 1843, and 
since then the slave trade has been going 
on, gradually improving its tactics and 
sharpening its wits and increasing all 
means of avoiding detection. The ques- 
tion is not whether the slave trade could 
have been put down in 1842 by such 
plans as had been laid before the public 
by Captains Denman and Matson. The 
question was not whether the slave trade 
could be put down then by such means, 
but whether the slave trade could be so 
put down now; and he found the naval 
officers of at least equal expericnce and 
of almost equal sobriety and judgment as 
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| Captain Denman, state that no manner of 

managing the fleet by cruising in shore or 
off—no burning of barracoons, no right of 
| Search—no plan proceeding on the prin. 
ciple of force, would ever succeed in put. 
ting down the slave trade: many had gone 
further, and thought the least hopeful 
means of success would be the adoption of 
Captain Denman’s system. He (Mr. Hutt) 
had stated that of the witnesses the most 
valuable were the naval officers; but he 
was sure the feeling of the House would 
go with him when he said that of the 
naval officers the most important commu. 
nications were made by the commanders. 
in-chief—those who had held the command 
| of the African squadron. Of such officers 
three only now survived. The Committee 
examined two of those gentlemen, Captain 
Mansell and Sir C. Hotham. Captain 
| Mansell was on the coast of Africa three 
years. He quitted the coast in 1848, 
and commanded the squadron during half 
the time he was on the coast. He was an 
officer of great intelligence and of great 
personal distinction. What was his opin- 
ion on the question now before the House? 
He was asked— 





‘‘ Looking to the extent of that coast, and to the 
facilities which the coast affords for the shipment of 
slaves, do you imagine that it would be possible, 
by any means of naval force, to suppress the slave 
trade, so long as there existed a high demand for 
slaves on the other side of the Atlantic?—I am 


| perfectly convinced that it would be impossible. 


Are you acquainted with the particular plan for 
the suppression of the slave trade which has been 
proposed and strongly recommended by Captain 
Denman ?—I know the general outline of the plan. 
Have you read the sketch of it which he submitted 
to the Admiralty ?—Yes. Do you think that the 
vigorous enforcement of that system would effec- 
tually extinguish the slave trade ?—I cannot think 
that it would. Do you think that it would to any 
important degree diminish it ?—I do not think it 
would. Are you of opinion, that though by means 
of that system of blockade some stations might be 
effectually restrained in regard to the slave trade, 
the slave trade would shift its quarters and break 
out elsewhere ?—I entertain no doubt whatever 
of it.” 

At the end of 1846, Captain Mansell was 
succeeded by Sir C. Hotham. It was not 
for him to speak the praise of Sir C. Ho- 
tham, but this he might venture to say, 
that he had it from the late lamented First 
Lord of the Admiralty, that Sir C. Hotham 
was selected for the command, not on a¢- 
count of any personal or political interest, 
but entirely because he was, in the opinion 
of the Lords of the Admiralty, the fittest 
officer in the British service to undertake 
that delicate and important duty. Sir ¢. 
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Hotham owed his appointment entirely to 
his personal qualifications; and in com- 
nand of the squadron he displayed no de- 
ficiency of those high qualities by which he 


iad acquired the distinction of being ap- | ; 
| system is open to many grave objections on other 


pointed to the command. He (Mr. Hutt) 
yas anxious to be well informed on this 
subject, and therefore he asked Lord John 
Hay to place himself in the witness’s chair 
yhile he asked him a few questions. Lord 
John Hay was himself an officer of high 
professional distinction; he was a Lord of 
the Admiralty at the time, and a Member 
of the Committee, and he believed voted 
sgainst every one of his (Mr. Hutt’s) pro- 
positions. He was asked— 


“As a naval officer and a Lord of the Admi- 
nity, are you acquainted with the transactions of 
the African squadron while under the command of 
the late Commodore Sir Charles liotham ?—Yes, 
Were the operations of the fleet conducted on the 
part of that officer with zeal, intelligence, and 
skill ?9—I have heard the Board of Admiralty, both 
collectively and individually, give their opinion as 
to the manner in which they considered the ser- 
vices had been performed on the coast of Africa 
by Sir C. Hotham, and I cannot explain that bet- 
ter than by reading a letter which I have in my 
hand, which was the last communication made to 
Sir Charles Hotham on his striking his broad pen- 
mat at Spithead. From whom is the letter ?— 
The letter is signed by the Secretary of the Ad- 
niralty, by the direction of the Board. Will you 
beso kind as to read it ?—‘ Admiralty, April 12, 
1849. Sir, 1am commanded by my Lords Com- 
nissioners of the Admiralty to acquaint you that 
jour return to England affords their Lordships an 
opportunity they have much desired of conveying 
to you the expression of their approval of the 
ability and energy with which you have conducted 
your late command ; and it is with much satisfac- 
tion that my Lords attribute to your judgment 
and discretion your having successfully secured 
theco-operation of your foreign colleagues through- 
out your employment abroad.—I am, Sir, your 
most obedient servant, W. A. B. Hamilton.’” 


He was then asked— 


“Do you think that if it had been possible to 
stop the slave trade by such means as were con- 
fided to Sir Charles Hotham, the slave trade would 
bare been stopped ?—I am decidedly of that opin- 
ton,” 


Captain Denman told the Committee that 
Sir Charles Hotham was the most distin- 
guished of his standing in the British 
Navy—a man every one looked up to. Sir 
(. Hotham was asked— 


“Was that force in a high state of discipline, 
generally speaking ?—I thought so. Were your 
News carried out by the officers under your com- 
mand to your entire satisfaction ?—Entirely so. 
What was the result of your operations ; did you 
tueceed in stopping the slave trade ?—No. Did 
Jou cripple it to such an extent asin your opinion 
calculated to give to the slave trade a perma- 
nent check ?—No. Do you consider that the slave 
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trade has been generally regulated by the strength 
and efficiency of the British squadron on the coast, 
or by the commercial demand for slaves ?—I con- 


| sider it is entirely dependent upon the commercial 


demand for slaves, and has little or no connexion 
with the squadron. You think that the present 


accounts, and that it will not succeed ?—Expe- 
rience has proved the present system to be fu- 
tile.” 


Such was the opinion of a man who he 
could not but believe was better qualified 
to judge of the merits of this question than 
any living man. He had laid before the 
House the opinion of Captain Mansell, and 
of Sir C. Hotham. He had stated the 
opinion of a practical man, whose system 
found an opponent from another quarter, 
in a gentleman who had looked at this sub- 


ject from an entirely different point of view, 


but whose opinions upon it were of them- 
selves entitled to the greatest considera- 
tion—he meant the late Mr. Bandinell, of 
the Foreign Office. He had been for thirty 
years at the head of that department of 
the Foreign Office which was charged with 
the suppression of the slave trade; he 
came before the Committee an old man, 
with all the moderation and reserve which 
forty-five years of official life are well caleu- 
lated to impart to a mind naturally judicious 
and disereet. What was the opinion of this 
long-experienced and prudent public ser- 
vant 2? He said the squadron had produced 
on the slave trade no effect at all. The 
squadron was not able to diminish even the 
number of Africans demanded by the peo- 
ple of Brazil—they appeared to get as 
many as they wanted. He might from 
the same report quote other valuable opin- 
ions to show the House—he used the 
words of Dr. Lushington—that the squad- 
ron had not attained the end proposed in 
suppressing the slave trade, or diminished 
its extent ; but he was content to rest his 
case as far as it depended on authority 
upon the evidence of Captain Mansell and 
Sir C. Hotham, and the late Mr. Bandinell. 
He knew not indeed where they were to 
look for guidance or counsel if a very 
considerable amount of deference were not 
given to opinions such as these. He could 
unaffectedly declare that he would mistrust 
any speculations of his own on the subject, 
if he found them opposed to authorities 
such as he had referred to. He came now 
to another part of the subject. We found, 
as we proceeded, that although the prin- 
ciple of force had a great many admirers, 
who still believed in the possibility of re- 
pressing the slave trade by force, there 
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was no one who thought the present appli- 
cation of the principle a satisfactory one. 
It was rather too much, that after the ex- 


perience of thirty years, and after having 


spent 25,000,0002. of money in promoting | 
this particular system, the discovery should | 


all at once be made that the system was 
bad, and required the greatest modification. 


A notice had met his eye that morning of | 


an Amendment to his Motion, which was 
to be made by his hon. Friend the Member 
for North Derbyshire, who, belonging to 
that class which was strongly in favour of 
maintaining the principle of force for the 
suppression of the slave trade, was never- 
theless of opinion that the manner in which 
the principle was now applied was faulty. 
The hon. Member said, ‘** the thing won’t 
do;’’ but then he disliked his (Mr. Hutt’s) 
proposition, and accordingly had come for- 
ward with a contre projet. 
hon. Friend’s Amendment there was a 
great deal that was obscure—much that 
was mysterious—and not a little that 
was wholly unintelligible. Thus much, 
however, was quite clear, namely, that his 
hon. Friend thought the present system 
required considerable alteration. Although 
his hon. Friend did not very clearly explain 
the nature of the alterations which he 
desired to see effected, other persons had 
supplied the deficiency in his proposal. 
For instance, one naval captain had de- 
clared that he would undertake to put 
down the slave trade if Parliament would 


only triple the naval foree upon the Afri- | 
Another said that he could | 


can coast. 
manage to do it with only forty ships-— 
chiefly steam-vessels—but then, he said, 
it would be necessary to make treaties 
with the African chiefs all along the coast, 
and to pay them handsome subsidies. <A 
very respectable gentleman, the Chief Jus- 
tice of Sierra Leone, Mr. Carr, thought 


that, if we furnished a force sufficient to | 


watch closely the whole seaboard of both 
sides of the coast of Africa, and also 
changed the disposition of the native chiefs, 
there would be some chance of putting 
down the slave trade. Lastly, there was 
the report of the Lords’ Committee, which 
convicted Sir C. Hotham of incapacity as 
regarded the management of the fleet, and 
showed that certain Peers and bishops 
were of opinion they could manage it a 
great deal better. According to these tac- 
ticians, a little alteration in the manage- 
ment of the squadron, and a little addi- 
tional expense, and the thing was done. 
It was amusing to hear persons talk in 
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Now, in his | 
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this quiet way of increasing the force of 
| the squadron at ‘little or no additions) 
|expense,”’ as if the British Governmen 


was under no obligation, either to theis 
own subjects or to other States, but to try 


|rash experiments for the suppression of 
| the slave trade. Was the House aware of 
ithe amount of force at present employed 
in the suppression of the slave trade? | 
amounted to one-fourth of the whole Brit. 
ish Navy afloat, exclusive of packets and 
surveying vessels. There were twenty-six 
vessels stationed on the west coast of 
Africa, which, added to those acting in 
connexion with them, which were stationed 
off the West Indies, the coast of South 
America, and other places, made Up a 
force of thirty-nine or forty ships. Yet 
this immense force was, in the opinion of 
naval officers who had been last employed 
in the service, wholly inadequate to effect 
| the object for which it was maintained, 
| We were going on expending 700,000I, 
annually in the prosecution of this system, 
}and yet this expenditure was too small in 
the opinion of certain noble Lords, naval 
captains, and others, who saw nothing 
objectionable in augmenting expense on 
this score. He was aware that he would 
be held to be wanting in good breeding for 
venturing to talk about expense in con- 
nexion with this subject, and, doubtless, 
he should be exposed to the wit and sar- 
easm of the noble Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs on this, as he was on a former occa- 
sion, for presuming to condemn an abortive 
system which cost the country 700,000. 
a year. The noble Lord told him ina 
former debate that it was only persons 
who did not think very deeply that com- 
plained of expense. Applying the na- 
|tural powers of his (Mr. Hutt’s) mind 
to the consideration of the subject, he had 
{come to the conclusion that extravagant 
expenditure in this country was a great 
evil. It was his firm conviction that if 
the destinies of this great country—the 
greatest and most civilised that ever ex- 
isted—should wane; if ever her social 
fabric should be rent by the explosion 
of revolutionary violence, the catastrophe 
would be effected, not by the angry con- 
flicts of party—not by the corrupting in- 
fluence of the Crown—not by the inroads 
of democratic usurpation—but it_wouk 
be brought about by confusion in our 
finances, and by a_ reckless disregard 
of expenditure. He hoped the noble Lord 
would excuse him for presuming to think 











that in the present state of the national 
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foances the country ought not to be sub- 
jected to the burden of 700,01 01. a year to 
miatain an abortive system. The Amend- 
nent which was to be proposed, whilst it 
aged the propriety of maintaining the 
dicieney of the squadron, did, at the same 
‘ime, say something about relieving the 
public from expense. Now, he would be 
very glad to hear from his hon. Friend 
ome explanation of the mode in which 
the squadron was to be maintained in in- 
eased efficiency, whilst, at the same 
time, the country was to be gratified 
by paying considerably less for its sup- 
prt, It was not, however, solely on the 
round of expense that he objected to the 
‘ He objected to it on account of 
its fatility. He objected to it on account 
of its cruelty. He objected to it because 
he disliked to see a great and noble coun- 
try engaged in a conflict carried on by 
means so violent and, at the same time, so 
uterly inadequate to the end proposed, as 
to cut us off from the co-operation and 
ympathy of other States. He objected 
to it on account of the bad terms on which 
it placed the people of Brazil and the peo- 
ple of this country. And, finally, he ob- 
jected to it on account of the angry feel- 
ings and menacing quarrels in which it 
frequently involved us with France and 
Ameriea—quarrels which, he feared, would 
soon again be revived. In his opinion, it 
was @ sinister and spurious philanthropy 
vhich, for the sake of au abortive system 
directed to the suppression of the slave 
trade, would incur the risk of involving this 
country and the world in the guilt and the 
horrors of war. It was said that some plan 
—whence it was to proceed, or what was its 
outline, he knew not—was to be proposed 
for bringing this unfortunate business to a 
satisfactory conclusion. During the last 
twenty years this had uniformly been the 
story of those who were anxious to keep 
up the system. He had heard it so often 
that he no longer gave it any belief. 
When he first entered the House, eighteen 
years ago, it was stated, in a discussion 
which took place on the estimates, that, if 
the Government could only sueceed in 
some negotiations which were then going 
mn, the question would be settled at once. 
Subsequently the House was told that the 
equipment clause would settle the business. 
a the next place, it was to be done by in- 
stituting a, stricter blockade on the coast 
% Africa. Then all hopes rested upon 
the operation of the combined fleets of 


system. 


fogland and France; and, finally, the | 
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suppressionists made themselves quite cer- 
tain of the attainment of their object 
by a most anomalous proceeding, by 
whieh the slavetraders of Brazil were 
made responsible to the municipal laws 
of England. In short, it was evident that 
we had been for years following an ignis 
fatuus, and now an attempt was to be 
made to take them in again with the old 
exploded story. 

“ Vain cozenage—'tis all a cheat, 

Yet, fooled by hope, men favour the deceit ; 

Hope on, and trust to-morrow will repay— 

To-morrow’s falser than the former day, 

Lies more - is 
He now had done. He would not weary 
the House with any laboured peroration. 
He thought he had made out his case, and 
he appealed to the Members of that House, 
as guardians of the interests and pros- 
perity of the country, as protectors of its 
honour and fame, as humane and Chris- 
tian men, to pass condemnation on a cruel 
and delusive system, whose final doom was 
not distant, by supporting the Motion of 
which he had given notice. 

Motion made, and Question proposed— 

“ That an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty, praying that Her Majesty will be pleased 
to direct that negociations be forthwith entered 
into for the purpose of releasing this Country 
from all treaty engagements with Foreign States, 
for maintaining armed vessels on the coast of 
Africa to suppress the traffic in slaves,’’ 

Mr. BAILLIE seconded the Motion. 
He believed that the grounds on which 
some of the West India body had supported 
the policy of the Government in the present 
case was, not that the squadron would sup- 
press the slave trade, because experience 
had proved the contrary, but because they 
were of opinion that the effect was in no 
slight degree to raise the price of slaves. 
By raising the price of labour they en- 
hanced the cost of the pruduce, and, there- 
fore, those connected with the West Indies 
believed that by that means the competi- 
tion which had been so unjustly brought to 
bear upon them would be rendered a little 
less injurious than otherwise. He did not 
wish to see that interest protected cir- 
cnitously, in a manner that they would not 
do openly. The Committee of the last and 
the previous year was the means of getting 
together a large mass of valuable evidence 
which had been laid before the House and 
the country in a condensed form. All 
doubt and dissatisfaction were therefore 
dispelled, and not a shadow of pretext could 
exist for delay on the part of the Govern- 
ment in coming te some final decision as 
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to the course of policy the country ought | 
to pursue with reference to the slave trade. | 
The question had assumed a new character | 
since the Legislature had passed the Sugar 
Bill of 1846. Before that time other coun- | 
tries might complain of the pertinacity with 

which the question had been thrust upon | 
them, but they would at least admit that | 
the policy of this country had been honest, 

straightforward, and disinterested. That | 
was now at anend. By the Sugar Bill of 
1846 it had been boldly declared by the | 
Government of this country that they had | 
paid enough for their philanthropy, and | 
that they were for the future determined | 
to purchase in the cheapest market, whe- | 
ther slave-grown or free, or whatever might | 
be the results to the slave trade. No doubt |! 
that was a renunciation of the policy which 

the Government had hitherto pursued, and } 
it would be his duty to point out that the} 
consequence of that change of policy had 

been, that this country was the one which 

was at present deriving the greatest ad- 

vantages from the slave trade, and that they | 
had assumed all the responsibility and all 

the guilt that attached to the countries 

carrying on that abominable traffic. That | 
they could not deny, unless they were pre- | 
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pared to deny that the receiver of stolen | 
goods was not worse than the open and | 


avowed thief. He confessed that he pre- 
ferred the latter character, because he 
made war openly and boldly upon society; 
while the receiver kept up the appearance | 
of respectability, and tempted others to 
crime, receiving a share of the plunder and 
the spoil, but avoiding the danger and risk; 
and that was precisely the character of the | 
policy which this country had been pur- | 
suing with reference to the slave trade. 
It was well known that slaves were pur- 
chased upon the African coast with the | 
goods of Manchester and Birmingham— | 
with goods prepared expressly for that | 
market. Again, many of the mines in the 
Brazils were stocked by British capital; | 
and of late England had thrown open her 
market for all descriptions of slave-labour 
produce ; nay more, she gave the best 
price for it. Could any one, then, deny that 
England was the country deriving the 
greatest advantage and profit from the 
slave trade? As all receivers of stolen 
goods did, England kept a shop to keep | 
up the appearance of respectability—she 
kept a squadron on the coast of Africa in 
order to assume before the world an air| 
of honour and philanthropy. The right | 
hon Baronet the Member for Tamworth 
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did not deny the policy of Governmey 
with regard to sugar would inerease the 
slave trade; and while he disapproved of 


| the measure, he felt bound to give it his 


support because the Government had staked 
its existence upon it, and he did not fee 
justified in overturning the Government 
without seeing the probability of forming 
another in its stead. He had no wish to 
vast blame on the right hon. Gentleman, 
He thought in the cireumstances in which 
he was placed he was justified in adopting 
that peculiar course; but he believed he 
would not have done so, even in such cir. 
cumstances, if he was aware of the conse. 
quences that would result from that mea- 
sure—if he was aware that it would double 
the slave trade, and raise the number ex. 
ported from the African coast to the point 
it reached in 1805, when the slave trade 
was entirely free and unfettered. Before 
he proceeded he would state what was the 
policy of the late Government in reference 
to that question. It was well known that 
it was the policy of the Whig Government 
formerly to admit slave-grown sugar at 
high and almost prohibitive duties —he 
meant those sugars the produce of coun- 
tries which avowedly and openly carried on 
the slave trade, such as Cuba and the 
Brazils. That was ridiculed by the free- 
trade party of the day. It was said that 
that policy would never answer, although 
it was undoubtedly true that it had an- 
swered for a considerable time. Under the 
slave system the sugar trade of Cuba was 
nearly annihilated. A large number of the 
planters in that island were extremely 
anxious to get access to the British market, 
and a petition was addressed by one of the 


| first mercantile houses there to the Spanish 


Government, praying for the abolition of 
the slave trade, and stating that access to 
the British market would amply com- 
pensate them for any loss they might 
otherwise sustain. The answer did not 
come from the Spanish Government, but 
from the British Government, and that was, 
the throwing open the ports of this country 
to slave produce from all parts of the 
world. There were three distinct grounds 
put forward in the able and convincing 
speech of his hon. Friend the Member for 
Gateshead, upon which he thought the 
Motion ought to receive the support of 
that House: first, the almost unanimous 
opinion of all naval officers who had been 
employed upon the coast that it was impos- 
sible to suppress the slave trade by means 
of the squadron, or even if it was doubled; 
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geondly, the admission of all those who 
rere employed upon the coast of Africa 
hat the interference of our ships had 
«used a vast increase to the horrors and 
aferings inflicted upon the unhappy 
rietims of that trade; and, thirdly, 
ss had been so well pointed out by his 
hon, Friend, the folly, not to say the ab- 
arity of the Legislature maintaining a 
cquadron on the coast of Africa at a great 
expense to the people of England, when 
at the same time by the Act of the Legis- 
ture they gave every facility to that 
gandalous trade, and rendered the efforts 
of the squadron perfectly unavailing. The 
frst proposition had been clearly proved 
by the evidence of the chief naval officers; 
but there were two others, who, although 
they were not called before the Admiralty, 
sve their opinions in writing, and he 
should take the liberty of reading extracts 
fom them to the House. He might ob- 
serve that the Admiralty placed the great- 
et confidence in the judgment of these 
parties. Captain Chads, son of the pre- 
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hon. Friend the Member for Gateshead, 
on the subject, was quite sufficient. But 
as regarded the increased horrors of the 
trade, all the naval officers were agreed. 
Now, with regard to the evidence that had 
been given before the Committee, he would 
briefly call the attention of the House to 
one point. It seemed that one of the chief 
causes of the misery inflicted upon these 
unhappy people arose from the regulations 
existing, by which Her Majesty’s ships 
were instructed to seize any vessels ap- 
pearing on the coast, and fitted out with a 
greater number of water-casks than were 
necessary for the ordinary requirements of 
the crew. That was assumed as an in- 
tention on the part of the vessel to carry 
slaves. The result was, that the vessels 
engaged in the slave trade ceased to 
more water casks than were ne- 
cessary to contain sufficient water for the 
crews, and relied upon getting a sufficient 
supply when they embarked the slaves on 
the coast of Africa. The evidence taken 
upon this point before the Committee was 





sent commander of the Hacellent at Ports- 
mouth, writing to the late Earl of Auck- 
land, said as follows :— 


“ Royal Naval College, Portsmouth, | 


July 12, 1848. 


“My Lord—I regret much not having been | 
ableto appear before the Select Committee at the | 


House of Commons, but as your Lordship desires 
toknéw my opinions on various points connected 
with the slave trade, I will endeavour to give 
them as concisely as possible. 1 am most fully 
fopinion that the system which we are now pur- 
suing on the coast of Africa, without in the least 
diminishing the traffic in slaves, adds very con- 
siderably to its horrors. Ido not think that any 
blockade, however strict, even if carried on with 
double the number of vessels composing the pre- 
sent squadron, could, under the existing system, 
stop the traffic. Possibly, were we able to make 
it felony universally, and to imprison or transport 
the persons found on board slave vessels, we might 
succeed to a great extent; though even then I 
loubt if we should step it entirely.” 


There was another letter from another dis- 
tinguished officer, Commander Frederick 
Wile ° 

William Horton, who said— 


“T feel convinced that the measures now in 
‘ree on the coast of Africa add considerably to 
the misery endured by the slaves in their transit 
'o the Brazils, from the generally wretched as 
well as crowded state of the vessels.” 


He (Mr. Baillie) would not occupy the 
me of the House by reading these letters 
* further length, but they showed clearly 
‘he mpossibility of stopping the slave trade 
by the squadron on the coast of Africa; 
and the evidence brought forward by his 


of a very striking character. He would 
| more particularly refer to the evidence of 
| Dr. Cliffe, who was extremely well ac- 
| quainted with the subject, and was also a 
slave owner. This witness, in the course of 
his evidence, was asked— 


| “ Tf, then, youare aware, from historical know- 
| ledge and evidence, that such horrors existed when 
| no British legislation interposed to prevent them, 
; can you consistently attribute the present hor- 
| rors of the slave trade to the existence of such 
British legislation ?—Yes. 
| * Will you be pleased to explain the last an- 
| swer ?—Because, in the olden time they never suf- 
fered frum want of water; contagious diseases 
might have been produced on board from the im- 
prudence of the captain, or from many other 
sources, but that wholesale murdering for want of 
water 1 believe never occurred then, or only in 
| eases of imprudence on the part of the captain ; 
that part of it is only historical, or from men who 
I have heard speak of it who have been engaged 
| in it. 

** Are the slaves ever hurried on board with an 
insufiiciency of water and other accommodations 
necessary for their subsistence ?—Yes, that fre- 
quently oceurs, 

“ From what cause is it that a sufficiency of 
water for the voyage and of other provisions is not 
put on board ?—A part of it arises from depending 
upon getting water in casks on the coast of Africa, 
because if found with them it would condemn the 
vessel in going out ; sometimes it arises, perhaps, 
from the inability of getting casks ; at other times 
from being hurried, in consequence of knowing, 
or perhaps seeing a cruiser in sight, they are ob- 
liged to cut and run at once. 

* Then the sufferings on board the slavers en- 
gendered by such cireumstances are directly at- 
tributable to onr attempts at suppressing the slave 

, trade ’—Entirely so.” 
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The statements of this witness were corro- 
borated by those of all the naval officers, 
and had not been contradicted by other wit- 
nesses, that the state of things was such 
as had been described. It stood to reason 
that the contraband trade led to all these 
deaths. It was hardly necessary for him 
to waste the time of the House by showing 
how absurd it was in them to think of 
maintaining the squadron, when they had 
by their legislation done everything in 
their power to thwart the efforts of those 
ships. It might be all very well for the 
noble Lord at the head of the Government 
to come down year after year, and an- 
nounce to the House that he had made a 
treaty with the Republic of the Equador for 
the suppression of the slave trade, that he 
had made a treaty with the Shah of Persia 
for the suppression of the slave trade, or 
that he had made a treaty with King Billy 
on the coast of Africa. Such announce- 
ments as these would doubtless, in days 
gone by, have created shouts of exultation 
and enthusiasm on the platform of Exeter 
Hall; but they were now altogether un- 
suited to the atmosphere of that House. 
He was willing to admit that the present 
Motion was a sad and melancholy result to 
all their labours, and he could deeply sym- 
pathise with those good, honest, and sin- 
cere men who had laboured long and zea- 
lously in a holy and a just cause. Among 
them he would name Lord Brougham, Lord 
Denman, Dr. Lushington, and many others, 
who had devoted their splendid talents and 
great abilities to wash out the dark and 
foul stain upon the civilisation of the age 
in which they lived. To such men it musi 
have been a source of deep mortification to 
find that all their labours had been in vain. 
They had east their bread upon the waters. 
The only result had been that they had 
been made instrumental in destroying the 
prosperity and well-being of their own co- 
lonies, while they had raised up the welfare 
and the splendour of those countries which 
had spurned their negotiations and their 
threats. It must be a source of great 
mortification to these men to find that the 
slave trade was in greater activity and 
energy than ever it had been, and that the 
number of slaves imported into those coun- 
tries was actually greater than when they 


{COMMONS} 





first commenced theirlabours. But if that 
be the sad and melancholy result, it would | 
be at least the fit and appropriate result of | 
that unjust and reckless policy, that the | 
authors of it were now compelled by the | 
force of circumstances which that policy 
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had produced, to announce and declare 
to the nations of the world that in Eng. 
land free trade was at length triup. 
phant, and that the slave trade must pro. 
ceed. 

Mr. W. EVANS said, that he shoul 
not propose the Amendment of which he 
had given notice on this subject, in conse. 
quence of what had taken place that mor. 
ning. He therefore should withdraw it, but 
in doing so, he wished to make a few ob. 
servations on the Motion before the House, 
His hon. Friend who brought forward the 
Motion appeared to have brought forward a 
number of facts in support of it; but he 
(Mr. Evans) could not come to the same 
conclusion as his hon. Friend did. His hon, 
Friend said the squadron had no effect in 
preventing any portion of the slave trade, 
and that every country got exactly the 
number of slaves it wanted, as if there was 
no squadron on the coast of Africa, An- 
other conclusion his hon. Friend had come 
to was, that in consequence of the exist- 
ence of the squadron the slaves were car- 
ried at a cheaper rate to the Brazils than 
they would be if there was no squadron. 
He (Mr. Evans) knew that the squadron 
had not done much, and he wished it had 
done a great deal more; but they must 
make allowances for the great difficulties 
and impediments in its way. Before 1838 
they had no treaties to enable naval off- 
cers to seize vessels which were only pre- 
pared to take in slaves; but in 1839 an 
Act of Parliament was passed, which en- 
abled the captains of our cruisers to make 
such seizures. The contrast between the 
number of vessels seized before and after 
that period was very remarkable. During 
the nine years ending in 1839, 166 vessels 
engaged in the slave trade were seized; 
while in the nine years ending 1848 not 
less than 687 vessels were captured. That 
was, they had taken about a vessel anda 
half a week on the average for that period. 
There surely must be some reason for 
this great difference between the two pe 
riods. He found also about 40,000 slaves 
were brought into Cuba in 1839, while in 
1844 the number was 1,371, and in 1846 
about 1,700. It appeared also that in the 
Brazils the number of slaves imported in 
1837 was 94,000, but shortly after the Act 
passed, enabling the British squadron to 
seize vessels equipped for the traffic, the 
number was materially reduced, uatil in 
1844 it was 14,244. He might be told 
that there was an increase in 1847, buthe 
found that, for some reason or other, n¢ 
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rtion of the African squadron was on the 
wast of the Brazils in 1846, so that the 
care of the coast was left to the Brazilian 
feet, which was not likely to render any 
very efficient aid to put down the slave 
trade. The inference he drew was, that, 
judging by what had already been done in 
the way of improvement, a great deal 
nore might still be effected. He was not 
sanguine enough to suppose that so long 
ss slavery existed as an institution in any 
part of the world, the slave traffic could be 
entirely prevented, yet he was of opinion 
that something might be done in the way 
of alleviating and mitigating its evils; and 
he maintained that slavetraders and pirates 
ought not to be permitted to ravage that 
vast extent of coast, and to rob and pillage 
udisturbed in those seas. Christianity 
was progressing, and freedom and eivilisa- 
tion were making some way in those parts, 
and not only these improvements would be 
destroyed by an unchecked trade in slaves, 
but all profitable and legitimate commerce 
in other commodities would be prevented. 
He must deny the proposition that there 
existed among the slaves more suffering 
than there would be if we had no squad- 
ron. He could find no authority for the 
allegation that there was 25 per cent loss 
attributable to the interference of the 
squadron, and he did not believe it. If 
Members would refer to the old books and 
papers relating to the slave ships trading 
direct to Bristol, prepared by order of the 
House, they would find that the loss upon 
the trade when carried on, not only with- 
out obstruction but under regulations, was 
l4 per cent. In those papers would be 
found deseriptions of the manner in which 
the slaves were stowed away upon one 
deck over another. But without reference 
solely to the suppression of the slave trade, 
he would ask whether it would be right 
that the trade on the coast of Africa should 
be left without protection; and he was told 
that ten or twelve vessels at least would be 
required for that purpose only. An opin- 
ion had been expressed that large vessels 
were of no use as compared with small; two 
of the best cruisers known on the African 
coast, the Fuix Rosamond and the Black 
Joke, were of the latter description. An- 
other matter of minor importance requiring 
consideration was, that for the capture of 
4 vessel just preparing to receive slaves, if 
there Were none actually on board, the 
Price was a mere trifle compared to what 
twas if the slaves were really embarked. 
The effect of this might be, that officers 
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were not quite so ready to preyent the em- 
barkation of slaves as to capture the vessel 
after they were shipped. He felt it his 
duty to consider these things, and also to 
bear in mind what misery might ensue if 
the squadron were to be withdrawn, and 
we were now to refrain from all our efforts 
to do some good in promoting the cause of 
freedom and civilisation throughout the 
world. He advised the House, therefore, 
not to be in a hurry to decide upon this 
question of withdrawing the squadron, 
He could not make up his mind on any 
terms to do that without an efficient sub- 
stitute being provided, and he hoped 
that the House would not consent to this 
Motion. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he rose to 
address the House upon this occasion with 
feelings of great anxiety, for he could not 
divest his mind of the conviction that in 
the decision which the House might come 
to upon the subject before it were involved 
not only the sacred interests of charity, 
but the character and honour of the coun- 
try itself. He was at least thankful to his 
hon. Friend who had brought forward this 
question for not having disguised from the 
House the nature of his real intentions, 
and the consequences which he anticipated 
to result from this Motion. The hon. 
Gentleman had told them distinctly that in 
calling upon them to determine that they 
should at once take measures to procure 
the withdrawal of the squadron which had 
hitherto watched the coast of Africa, and 
proposing no substitute whatever to check 
the slave trade, he wished them, the Com- 
mons of England, to announce to the 
world that henceforward, as far as they were 
concerned, the slave trade should prevail 
over every sea without let or hindrance— 
that they gave up the object for which 
they, and greater men than that House 
now contained, who had passed away, had 
struggled before them, as a romantic and 
impracticable object, and that from this 
time England at least would take no in- 
terest in the matter beyond that barren 
mockery of saying that we regretted it 
indeed, but that our influence should not 
weigh in the scale against it. However 
desirous the people of England might be 
for economy, he was sure that he repre- 
sented their feelings and wishes when he 
said that they would not acquiesce in such 
a decision without the most mature con- 
sideration—without that House deliberately 
weighing all the consequences that must 
follow—without their examining in the 
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took in this retrograding and degrading 
course. He said that if they agreed to 
this Motion he believed the people of Eng- 
land would, if not now, at no distant 
period, call them to a strict, and, he would 
add, well-merited account, for having so 
entirely misinterpreted their feelings and 
their wishes. 
there could be no doubt as to what the 
question before them really was; neither 
the hon. Gentleman who proposed nor the 
hon. Gentleman who seconded the Motion 
having disguised from the House what 
their opinion was, and neither having pro- 
posed any scheme as a substitute for this 
blockading squadron. And now he im- 
plored the House, at least before coming to 
the conclusion they were asked to arrive 
at, to weigh the evidence on which the Mo- 
tion was based, and to consider the conse- 
quences that must ensue from its adoption. 
Sir C. Hotham had been ealled as a wit- 
ness in support of this Motion; but he (Mr. 
Labouchere) must say that, if there were 
nothing else, the evidence of that gallant 
Gentleman would be sufficient to econvinee 
him of the impropriety of withrawing that 
squadron; for no man had depicted in 
stronger language what he justly called the 
‘degradation to this country’ which must 
follow the adoption of such a course with- 
out finding some efficient substitute for the 
squadron; no one had depicted in a more 
faithful manner the horrors which must 
inevitably take place in that event, or had 
more thoroughly derided the idea that the 
evils of the middle passage were increased 
by the system at present existing. Now, 
upon the question of authority, the hon. 
Mover was very angry with his noble 
Friend at the head of the Government be- 
cause he had stated a mere simple fact to 
the House, that the report of the Com- 
mittee on which they were asked to come 
to this decision was carried by a bare ma- 
jority—the casting vote of the Chairman. 
That was a simple fact, and, seeing how 
tenacious his hon. Friend was of alluding 


to what had occurred in a Committee of 


the House of Commons, he appeared to 
have treated with singular disregard the 
report of the Committee of the other 
House, which was conducted with great 
capacity and ability, and with somewhat 
more adherence to the subject before them, 
and less of discursive inquiry, than was 
exhibited by their own Committee. That 
Committee came to a perfectly opposite 
conclusion to the House of Commons’ Com- 
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discourtesy, indeed, having the hichest 
respect for all the Gentlemen who com. 
posed the small majority in the Commong’ 
Committee, at the same time seeing that 
the minority also was most respectably 
composed, he thought that he was enabled 
to place the decision of the Lords’ Com. 
mittee against the single vote of his hon, 
Friend the Chairman of the Commons’ 
Committee. So much for the ques. 
tion of authority, on which so much 
stress had been laid; but it was not upon 
the authority of this or that Commit 
tee that the House had to decide, but upon 
the facts laid before themselves, and 
upon their duty to the public and bu. 
manity. His hon. Friend the Member for 
Gateshead seemed to anticipate that from 
the Treasury bench he would be taunted 
with treating this question as a mere mat- 
ter of economy. He could assure his hon, 
Friend that there should be no taunts from 
him (Mr. Labouchere) upon such a sub- 
ject. They were bound, undoubtedly, to 
consider the large expenditure of this 
squadron, and whether it did effect the ob- 
ject of its establishment; but he trusted 
that he did not disregard economy when 
he stated that he did not believe the people 
of this country would, from that motive 
alone, consent to the withdrawal of the 
squadron from the African coast, and to 
relinquish their most cherished hopes with 
regard to the slave trade. This was nota 
question of mere pounds, shillings, and 
pence; and he must observe, too, that 
when his hon. Friend said 700,0000. a 
year would be saved if we abandoned the 
African squadron, he apprehended that he 
made that statement on the presumption 
that there was not to be an English ship 
of war in the African or American seas. 
He believed, however, if that course were 
to be adopted, that we should inflict the 
deepest injury upon a great, thriving, and 
increasing trade—most of it a legitimate 
trade — that was growing up with the na- 
tive tribes of Africa, upon the fostering of 
which, in his opinion, was based the firm- 
est reliance of the ultimate success of our 
undertaking for the abolition of the slave 
trade. Beset with difficulties though it 
was, he repeated, that on the improvement 
and spread of that trade were based his 
strongest hopes for the extinction of that 
trade which had so long existed in Africa, 
to the shame of the whole civilised world. 
Hon. Gentlemen who argued against the 


|present system thought that they made 
| 
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ot their case at once when they said that 
the squadron had not succeeded in sup- 


essing the slave trade; but nobody had | 
ever expected that it would do so; and his | 
opinion was, that alone, and unaccom- | 


panied by other measures, it never could 
nor would succeed. On the other hand, 
however, he believed it could be proved to 
demonstration that by the withdrawal of 


that squadron at the present moment, be- | 
fore other means had had time and oppor- 


tunity to come into more full operation, 


they would at once throw open the ocean | 
to the slave trade in all its horrors; at | 
one replunge Africa into scenes of blood | 


ad horror, and extinguish every spark of 


civilisation and improvement which he | 
trusted might by and by grow into a flame | 
that would warm and enlighten that coun- | 
try. By the sudden withdrawal of the | 
squadron all legitimate commerce in Africa | 
would be destroyed ; the slave trade would | 
be increased to a horrible extent, and the | 
consequence would be such a state of things | 
as they should deplore when too late to re- | 
trace their steps, and when all they could | 


do would be to lament the policy they had 


adopted. There was another point con- | 
nected with this which had been adverted | 


to by his hon. Friend who had last ad- 
dressed the House, which was of so much 
importance that he must say a few words 
with respect to it; it was with regard to 
the diminution of the slave trade, occa- 
sioned by the presence of the squadron. 


[Mr. Hurr: No, no!] Surely there could | 


be no question that there had been a dimi- 
nution in the slave trade. The difference 
in the price of slaves previous to the 
aistence of the squadron and at the 
present time was enough to prove this. 
At Cuba, at the present moment, accord- 
ing to information he had received that 
morning, an adult male negro fetched 
about 100/., whilst upon the African coast 
the cost was about 20/. He happened to 
know what, with free trade in slaves across 
the Atlantic, would be the cost of convey- 
ing the negro from the coast of Africa to 
Cuba, for he found that Messrs. Hodge 
and Lowe had lately contracted to convey 
tee labourers from Sierra Leone to the 
West Indies for 6U. 1s. 10d. per head. 
Allowing, then, 6/. 10s. for the convey- 
ance of the negro from the coast of Africa 
to Cuba, the price there would be, under a 
‘ystem of free trade, 26/. 10s., instead of 
1001, — a difference which shoved the 
Practical limit and restraint placed by that 
squadron upon the importation of slaves 
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|from Africa. He thought it must be ap- 
parent, moreover, that the slave, thus di- 
minished in value, would become the object 
of much less care than at present, and 
that the frightful practice called ‘ using 
up’ slaves would be carried out to a 
‘much greater extent than now. The con- 
sequence would be, he believed, that there 
would be a continual stream of slave labour 
between Africa, Cuba, and Brazil, and a 
frightful increase of torture and death in 
those countries. The price of a slave in 
Cuba, in 1821, was 100 dollars, or 201.; 
in 1847 it was from 500 dollars to 625 
‘dollars, or from 100. to 1251.; and in 
1848, about 400 dollars, or 807. The 
price in Brazil, in 1821, was 100 dollars, 
or 201.; and in 1847 it had risen to 250 
dollars, or 507. He thought, then, that 
any one had but to read those figures in 
order to at once dispose of the argument 
which he was surprised to have heard 
Gentlemen make use of so confidently, 
that the efforts of the squadron were alto- 
gether unavailing; that its presence did 
not prevent, in any degree whatever, slaves 
being sent across the Atlantic; that the 
slave trade was carried on just as if it was 
not there; and that its only effect was to 
add to the suffering of those that were 
sent. He had stated that he should be 
quite willing to rest his case upon the 
evidence of Sir C. Hotham on this subject, 
and he ventured now to draw the attention 
| of the House to the evidence of that gal- 
lant Gentleman. When he was asked— 

‘*To sum up the evidence which you have 
given upon the point — are the Committee to un- 
derstand that it is your opinion that to withdraw 
the squadron without substituting some other plan 
for suppressing the slave trade, would be most in- 
| Jurious ?” 


| Sir Charles replied— 


“« My opinion is, that to withdraw the squadron 
without offering a substitute, would be highly in- 
jurious to the honour of this great country, which 
has been embarked so long in this particular 
cause ; I should regret to hear that the squadron 
had been ordered to withdraw, and nothing sub- 
stituted in its place.” 


Then he was asked— 


“Tn saying that it would be injurious to the 
honour of this great country, would you say that 
it would be injurious to the interests of this great 
country ?” 

Sir C Hotham’s answer was worthy of the 
high personal character of that distin- 
guished officer. He said— 

“In a case of that description, I apprehend that 
honour and interest would, to a certain extent, go 





together.” 


20 
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Again, he was asked— 

*« Are the Committee further to understand, that 
it is your opinion that without entering into a 
speculation for which you have not the data, as to 
whether the number of slaves exported from Africa 
would be increased or not, you feel convinced that 
the cruelty of the trade would be increased by the 
withdrawal of the squadron ?— My opinion on 
that subject must of course only be speculative ; 
but I am impressed with the idea that if the 
squadron were withdrawn, and the trade thrown 
open, a smaller description of vessels would be in- 
troduced, and that the slave would be carried 
across in a more economical manner, and, there- 
fore that his sufferings would be increased.” 
Under these circumstances he (Mr. La- 
bouchere) certainly was surprised that his 
hon. Friend had brought forward the testi- 
mony of that gallant officer in favour of the 
immediate withdrawal of the African squa- 
dron, without seeming to care whether any 
other measures were adopted or not; and, 
though he had not the honour of the ac- 
quantance of Sir C. Hotham, he thought 
from the language he had held, before the 
Lords’ Committee especially, that he would 
most indignantly repudiate the use that 
had been made of his name. In his 
evidence before the Lords’ Committee, Sir 
Charles Hotham used very similar lan- 
guage. He said— 

“The slaves would have been much cheaper in 
Brazil ; there would have been a greater number 
imported ; and the horrors of the middle passage 
would have been very considerably increased by 
the fact of the slave merchants being inadequately 
provided with capital for the purpose; they would, 
therefore, have sailed in smaller vessels, and the 
trade would have been subjected to greater 
horrors,” 

He now came to another portion of the 
subject, which contained facts that he 
thought deserved the most serious con- 
sideration of the House before they pledged 
themselves to the resolution of his hon. 
Friend. He alluded to what would be the 
effect of that House agreeing to it upon 
the fate and prospects of the people of 
Africa. There was no part of the subject 
upon which he felt a deeper conviction than 
that its effect must inevitably be, to re- 
plunge into the worst horrors of martyrdom 
and bloodshed that unfortunate people 
whom we were endeavouring to rescue 
from the evils they had so long endured, 
and to whom we were attempting, as far as 
we could, to atone for the unutterable in- 
justice and cruelty which the white man 
had, for a period of 200 years, inflicted up- 
on his black fellow-creature. He thought 
that the evidence upon this, taken before 
the Committees of the two Houses of Par- 
liament was perfectly irresistible and over- 
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whelming ; and he could not help briefy 
calling the attention of the House to wha 
was actually going on at this moment ip 
Africa, and suggesting the consideration, 
whether it was possible to have selected g 
worse or more inauspicious moment than 
the present for taking the proposed step, 
Some Gentlemen had referred with some. 
thing like levity to the failure of the re. 
peated attempts of the Government of this 
country to induce the native chiefs of 
Africa to use their authority and influence 
to put down slavery and the slave trade, 
and to give encouragement to lawful com. 
merce. He believed that at this moment 
there was a fair prospect of a far greater 
degree of success in that respect than 
there had been for many years before, 
There was one part of the subject to which 
he wished to call the particular attention of 
the House—he meant the establishment of 
the republic of Liberia under President 
Roberts. He was sure that every one who 
had had the pleasure, as he (Mr. la 
bouchere) had had, of seeing that gentle. 
man in this country, must have felt that it 
was a most fortunate thing that the des. 
tinies of that republic had been intrusted 
to so intelligent and able a person. At 
this moment that republic was not only 
establishing its own peaceful relations by 
means of treaties with neighbouring tribes, 
but was extending its territories, and re- 
placing the slave trade by the occupations 
of commerce and industry. He believed, 
too, that in the course of the present 
month a commissioner had been instructed 
by his noble Friend the Foreign Secretary 
to visit the Court of Dahomey, and endea- 
vour to negotiate the establishment of com- 
mercial relations, and for there pression of 
the slave trade. He would also refer to 
the recent purchase of the Danish forts in 
Africa, which he believed would have 4 
great effect in checking the slave trade as 
far as the Bight of Benin was concerned. 
He anticipated, indeed, that the whole 
coast from the north of Africa down to 
Whydah, would in a short time be rescued 
from the horrors of the slave trade. He 
must say, that while he hoped they would 
continue firmly to resist the sin of the slave 
trade, he looked beyond everything else to 
the gradual introduction of a system 0 
legitimate and fair commerce, as affording 
the best chance of ultimately improving 
the habits of the people of Africa, and sup- 
pressing this abominable traffic. In cov 
niexion with this subject, he could not help 
remarking that the more they could dis- 
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“ 


courage the slave trade—the more haz- 
ardous, expensive, and difficult they 
made it, the more likely was it that 
the native chiefs would enter into ar- 
rangements with them to substitute legiti- 
mate commerce in its stead; for everybody 
vho had paid attention to the course of 
affairs in Africa was aware how completely 
itwas the fact that whenever there was a 
prospect of putting down the slave trade 
the native chiefs were quite ready to enter 
into treaties with us; but that whenever 
there was a prospect of the slave trade 
being carried on with success there was 
the greatest difficulty in negotiating with 
them in regard to commerce. He trusted 
and believed, then, that that House would 
express the determination of this country 
to maintain the squadron on the coast of 
Africa, not as the sole means of putting 
down the slave trade, but as the means 
without which all others, would in his 
opinion, be ineffectual; for it would be a 
mere mockery to say that if they withdrew 
the squadron they could ever hope to check 
that extensive and detestable traffic. He 
had now stated to the House what, in his 
opinion, would be the effect upon the slave 


trade, upon the system of slavery as car- 
ried on in Cuba and Brazil, and upon the 
interests and fortunes of the African race 
itself, if the resolution of his hon. Friend 


were carried. He would next venture 
shortly to call the attention of the House 
to the effect which it would necessarily 
have upon the condition of our sugar-grow- 
ing colonies. He believed that, consider- 
ing the present condition of those colonies, 
it would have been impossible to choose a 
more unfortunate time to bring forward 
this Resolution than that which had been 
selected by his hon. Friend. His hon. 
Friend proposed to enable the foreign 
rivals of our colonies to obtain an un- 
limited supply of slave labour, and that at 
atime when the great complaint of the 
colonists was that they found it exeeed- 
ingly difficult to obtain at a reasonable cost 
4 supply of labour for the cultivation of 
their estates. He hoped he might take it 
for granted that even that portion of the 
House which supported this Motion did 
not mean to allow the slave trade to be 
carried on by our own people—although he 
must, in passing, remark, that that if they 
altogether withdrew the squadron from the 
coast of Africa, and banished the British 
flag, 80 far as it was carried by Her Ma- 
Jesty’s ships, from those seas, he feared 
that it would speedily be found that the 
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slave trade would be carried on, to no in- 
considerable extent, not only by British 
capital, but that British ships, captains, and 
seamen would largely participate in that 
unhallowed traffic. He presumed, how- 
ever, that it was not the intention of any 
Gentleman in that House to lead to that 
result, and that the House was too well 
aware of the crime involved in the slave 
trade, and the disgrace of that traffic, to 
permit any subject of the Queen to engage 
init. He took it for granted that they 
did not intend to revive the slave trade in 
our colonies; and, when he said ‘‘ slave 
trade,’’ he meant that traffic under any 
disguise or pretence; because, if, under 
the name of emigration, they allowed Eng- 
lish ships to go to Africa and purchase slaves 
to take to our colonies, he considered that 
that would be encouraging the slave trade 
almost as completely and directly as if 
they allowed the slaves to be carried across 
the Atlantic and sold for slaves in Cuba or 
Brazil. Supposing, then, that our own 
people were altogether prevented from en- 
gaging in the slave trade while it was left 
unchecked in the hands of their foreign 
rivals, the result would be that the cultiva- 
tion of sugar in our colonies would be ren- 
dered impossible. Ile confessed that it 
was with some surprise he found the Mo- 
tion seconded by a Gentleman connected 
with the West India interest. All he (Mr. 
Labouchere) could say was, that there was 
nothing which the colonists themselves had 
urged upon the House with greater earnest- 
ness than the duty of using the influence 
and power of England to limit, if they 
could not extinguish, the foreign slave 
trade. He must repeat, that he thought 
this a peculiarly unfortunate moment to 
bring forward this Motion, as he consid- 
ered its inevitable effect would be to give a 
fatal blow to all chance of returning pros- 
perity to those long-suffering colonies. He 
believed that they were at present in the 
course of revival, not equivocal or doubt- 
ful, but which, he trusted, would speedily 
lead to a cessation of that state of distress 
which he deplored as much as any man. 
He held in his hand an account of the 
quantities of colonial sugar that had been 
exported from the British West Indies 
during the last few years. He would only 
mention a few of the principal items. He 
would first take Jamaica. He found that 
the average quantity of sugar exported 
from Jamaica in 1845 and 1846 was 
657,865 ewt., or 32,893 tons, while in 
1847 and in 1848 the average quantity 
202 
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was 689,208 ewt., or 34,460 tons, being 
an increase of 1,567 tons. With respect 
to British Guiana, he found that the aver- 
age export in 1845 and 1846 was 23,685 
tons, while in 1847 and 1848 it was 33,458 
tons, being an increase of 9,773 tons. 
From Trinidad the increase of exports in | 
the same period was 1,693 tons, and from 
Antigua 2,254 tons. There really, there- | 
fore, did exist a well-founded hope that the 
colonies would reeover from the state of | 
distress with which they had of late years | 
been struggling, if we did not, by a mea- 
sure such as was now proposed, interrupt | 
them in the course they were pursuing. 
There was one other document connected | 
with this subject which he was anxious to | 
read to the House. It was an extract 
from the last annual report of Governor 
Barkly from British Guiana, which he be- 
lieved had been laid upon the table of the | 
House. This was what Governor Barkly 
said :— 


“ At the present moment, indeed, with reduced 
wages and increased prices of produce, sugar cul- 
tivation must again become remunerative, and for 
a time at least the abandonment of estates be 
arrested. While deeply deploring, therefore, the 
fate of those who have been ruined in the struggle, 
or who are left so irretrievably involved as to re- 
tain no prospect of extrication, I will not allow 
myself to despair of seeing the agriculture of this 
fertile colony placed on a sounder basis than it 
was possible for it to rest on at any previous pe- 
riod of its history, when its prosperity was found 
ed either on slavery or on fiscal protection. ; 
It is of course impossible to foretel with any 
precision the future prospects of agricultural 
operations thus dependent upon two circum- 
stances, both so subject to the influence of a mul- 
titude of unforeseen and independent contingen- 
cies as the cost of labour and the value of sugar 
It seems to me, however, unreasonable to doubt 
that sugar cultivation myst in the long run be 
profitable in a country like this, where it is car- 
ried on with less labour, and therefore more 
cheaply, than in any other spot in the world.” 


He would only ask the House, after hear- 
ing that statement, to consider what would 
be the inevitable effect upon the struggling 
colonies if, all at once, they were to alter 
their relations to their foreign competitors, 
and allow those competitors an unlimited 
supply of slave labour, thereby enormously 
increasing their products, and making it 
impossible to compete with them in the 
markets of the world? He really did not 
know that it was necessary to fatigue the 
House by entering at greater length upon 
this subject. He was saved the necessity 
of addressing some observations to the 
House which he should otherwise have felt 
it his duty to make, by the frank admis- 
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sions, or at least the absence of any words 
to the contrary, on the part of his hon, 
Friend who had brought forward the Mo. 
tion, that he anticipated no other result to 
his Motion than the complete abandonment 
of the restrictions on the slave trade, and 
the revival of the traffic as part of the re. 
gular commerce of the world. He (Mr, 
Labouchere) owned he was somewhat sur. 
prised at his hon. Friend’s illustration of 
his meaning by reference to the commerce 
in tobacco or silk. This was not a ques. 
tion of bales of silk or of tobacco, but 9 
question relating to human beings, and 
therefore beyond the ordinary rules of 
commerce; and that was a complete an. 
swer to the arguments of his hon. Friend 
upon that subject. Upon these grounds 
he earnestly called upon the House not to 
agree to the Motion of his hon. Friend, 
In asking this, he did not ask them to 
affirm that for an indefinite period the 
squadron should be maintained as part of 
the establishment of this country. Gen- 
tlemen might entertair more or less san- 
guine views as to the period when they 
would be justified in diminishing, or even 
discontinuing the squadron. That was 
another question. But he knew that if he 
entertained the idea that the squadron was 
more ineffectual than it was for the pur- 
pose for which it was intended, he would 
not agree to its withdrawal unless he were 
also decidedly of opinion that the time was 
come when the House should abandon 
every hope of putting down the traffic in 
slaves. He did not know if any Gentleman 
was sanguine enough to believe that the 
slave trade could be repressed by any 
other means. If so, he ought to suggest 
them to the House. The Government had 
no abstract preference for the slave-trade 
squadron. He might observe, however, 
that if ever there had been a policy which 
was not the policy of an Administration, 
of this or of that Government, but the 
policy of the people of England, it was 
this. When he said this, however, he did 
not wish to shelter himself, or the Govern- 
ment with which he was connected, under 
that plea. On the contrary, he said, with 
pride, that they had entered upon this 
poliey, not as mere passive agents, calry- 
ing out views which had been forced upon 
them, but because they heartily particl- 
pated in these views, and because they 
thought that England would have been 
disgraced in the face of the world—that 
they would have been deserting their duty 
to God and man—if they had not used the 
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influence of the high station they possessed | asked, in times like these, when the small- 


among the nations of the world, and exer- 
ised their power by every legitimate means 
to put down this accursed traffic. With 
these views, he called upon the House not 
to agree to the Motion. 

Mr. GRANTLEY BERKELEY could 
not help stating, when one hon. Gentleman 
slluded to the great good which might be 
done by the reduction of the size of the 
ressels, that he (Mr. G. Berkeley) had 
been in correspondence with a person con- 
nected with this question, and intimately 


connected with Africa, and he stated that | 
|then, the right hon. Gentleman assumed 


there were steam slavers employed on the 
African coast that set at defiance sailing 
vessels, and were capable of carrying from 
1,400 to 2,000 men; and if they carried 
their trade on the coast of Africa to a 
oreater extent than ever—as to another 
remark of the hon. Member, when he pro- 
posed that rewards should be given to 
those who captured steam vessels — he 
vould give a recommendation not to throw 
good money after bad. They had done 
too much already. They had already 
paid 20,000,0007. to put down that which 
the acts of the Government went to con- 
firm. He maintained that the slave trade 


was at this moment more rife than ever ; 
that it was carried on under greater hard- 
ships to the negro population; and although 
the African squadron did capture some 
slavers, it did in no way tend to put down 


the traffic in slaves. As to the increased 
price, that did not show that the increase 
of price depended on the efforts of the 
African squadron; but it showed that mo- 
nopoly was given to the slaveowner by the 
present state of affairs, and that the Brit- 
ish grower could not produce sugar and 
compete with the slave-cultivated districts. 
When the right hon. Gentleman the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade also said that 
the people would not consent, from motives 
of economy, to see the African squadron 
withdrawn, he asked him what had in- 
duced the Government to admit African 
produce to this country but mere motives 
of economy? Did he not know that the 
answer to those who said that the West 
Indies were sacrificed was this—you can- 
hot expect that we will join you in an at- 
tempt to exclude the produce of other 
countries, because we get our produce so 
much cheaper? He also found that the 
night hon. Gentleman who had last spoken 
admitted that the African squadron was 
ineffective; he admitted it did not put 
down slavery ; then he (Mr. G. Berkeley) 





est saving, if possible, ought to be made for 
this country, for what reason there should 
be a squadron on the coast of Africa, 
which he acknowledged to be so ineffec- 
tive? A correspondence had passed be- 
tween himself and the head of the Colonial 
Department as regarded the admission of 
Africans from the free coast of Africa. 
At that time every stumbling-block was 
thrown by Government to prevent the in- 
flux of free labour, and they refused ap- 
plicants for free labourers, unless they 
came by the coast of Sierra Leone. But, 


that if the British squadron were with- 
drawn, the British planters would carry on 
the slave trade. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE explained. He 
had not made the slightest allusion to the 
West Indian planters. He only said that 
British capital might be found engaged in 
the traffic. 

Mr. G. BERKELEY: He was glad to 
hear that explanation. He maintained 
that the most effectual, the most religious, 
and the most moral way for putting an 
end to the slave trade, was by refusing ad- 
mission to slave produce. It struck him 
that when they abolished slavery in the 
English dominions, they should have seen 
that the Spanish Government did not de- 
part from the bargain they had made; that 
they should keep to the treaties made with 
this Government, for the Spanish Govern- 
ment appeared to enter into the question 
of the entire abolition of slavery, whereas 
they were still flourishing by the effect of 
the slave trade. All accounts which were 
received from British Guiana were in op- 
position to the right hon. Gentleman’s ob- 
servations. Every respectable man had 
deserted colonial legislation, the country 
was in a state of devastation, the clergy 
were not paid, the chapels were deserted, 
and in many places the people were retro- 
grading to a state of barbarism. If he 
was not right in making this statement, if 
he was not borne out by the fact, there 
was an hon. Gentleman in this country 
lately returned from that colony, who had 
made an inspection of it, and he was cer- 
tain that the hon. Member for Lynn would 
bear him out in the statement he had 
made. Under these circumstances, he 
should cordially support the Motion. He 
saw that the African squadron, whilst it 
was costing this country an immense sum, 
was totally and inadequately ineffective for 
the service over which it had been placed, 
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and under these circumstances he was cer- 
tain that the House could do no wrong, 
morally or religiously, but would do good, 
the more they were guided by this Motion. 

Sm G. BROOKE PECHELL trusted 
that the House would not sanction a reso- 
lution directly caleulated to degrade this 
country in the eyes of the civilised world. 
The evil had been, not the existence of the 


squadron, but the inadequacy of the means | 


supplied to the Foreign Secretary by the 
PP g y by 


various Boards of Admiralty for carrying | 


out the views which, with so much ability, 
he had impressed upon that House from 
time to time. 
difficulties and delays in the way of the 


noble Lord, what with the inferior descrip- | 
tion of vessels sent on the station, the | 


want of efficient treaties with Spain and 


with Brazil, and that letter of the Earl of | 


Aberdeen on the barracoons which gave 
such encouragement to the Brazilian slave 
trade, and paralysed the efforts of our 
officers. Our efforts had from these causes 


failed to be quite successful; we had, how- 
ever, done a large amount of good, and 
prevented a large number of slaves from 
being sent to the Brazils and to the Span- 
ish colonies, who would otherwise 


have 
been carried there. 
brigs had, after a long contest with the 


Admiralty, been done away with, and | 


steamers and a better class of cruisers had 
been put on the station in their place. 


But these steamers were still inadequate | 


to the great object in view, for those ves- 
sels only were sent to the African coast 
which were unfit for general service any- 
where else. 


mouth was sent off to the African station 
to be out of the way of further criticism 
and censure. This would not do. There 
must be a superior class of vessels put 


on that station, and he was quite willing | 


that for this purpose the fleet in the Medi- 
terranean or that at Lisbon should be re- 
duced. He remembered on one occasion 
the hon. Member for Newcastle-under- Lyne 
thumped the red box on the table very 
vehemently about the legitimate trade with 
the west coast of Africa being interfered 
with by the squadron there: remove that 
squadron, and what would become of your 
legitimate trade? Why, Mr. Hutton in 
his evidence before a Committee of the 
House of Lords, stated that if the squadron 
was withdrawn, his factories would all be 
inevitably destroyed. The twenty-four ves- 
sels now on the station were not more than 
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| sufficient for the protection of our trade 
there, and were certainly the only means of 
operating upon the native chiefs, who, the 
'moment they thought us lukewarm or jp. 
sincere in the matter, would carry on the 
slave trade with tenfold energy. It was 
the moral influence of our squadron that 
kept matters in order at present, and re. 
| pressed those acts of piracy which other. 
wise would constantly occur. It was not the 
‘fact, as stated, that the naval officers on 
the station advised the withdrawal of the 
/squadron. Sir Charles Hotham and Cap. 
| tain Matson, officers of great distinction, 
had given evidence quite the other way, 
'It had been said, too, that you could not 
keep up an effectual blockade of the coast 
because there were 1,200 miles of water 
| communication inland between Cape St. 
Paul and Loando, by rivers and lagoons, 
‘which enabled the slavedealer to remove 
his slaves from one point to another, u- 
| perceived by the preventive squadron. But 
it had been proved that the water con- 
munication in question extended, not 1,200 
miles, but only 200. He thought there 
was considerable doubt as to the value of 
the report and of some of the evidence 
given before the Committee of the hon. 
Member for Gateshead. The hon. Gen- 
tleman was exceedingly shy of admitting 
naval Members on the Committee, and had 
objected, as pointedly as possible, to his 
(Sir G. Pechell’s) nomination as a Member 
of the Committee. They succeeded, how- 
ever, in getting the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber for Launceston upon the Committee, 
and by his means some light was thrown 
upon the subject. He (Sir G. Pechell) be- 
lieved that if the several departments of 
| the Government supported the noble See- 
| retary for Foreign Affairs as they ought 
to do, the efforts of the squadron to put 
| down the slave trade on the African coast 
| might be rendered much more efficient. 
He hoped, however, that this country 
| would never descend from the high posi- 
tion it had so long maintained with refer- 
lence to this subject, and he would give 
|his cordial support to the Government in 
| opposing the Motion. 

Mr. ANSTEY said, the hon. and 
gallant Member who spoke last had ad- 
dressed himself to the question of the in- 
terests of a particular class, to which he 
himself belonged. He (Mr. Anstey) did 
not think the interest of that class was 
the matter immediately in question; but, 
if he had turned his attention to that 
point alone, his vote would still have 
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heen given, as it would be given, 
for the Motion of the hon. Member for 
Gateshead. He was of opinion that the 
interest of the naval service was not the 
matter at issue on the present occasion. 
But even upon that point alone he should 
be prepared to give his support to the 
Motion. He thought it was a hard and 
painful thing to place gallant and worthy 
oficers in a position of so much difficulty 
as that in which those were placed who, 
in the performance of certain fancied duties, 


yere called upon under the treaties, the | 
abrogation of which he desired, to promote | 


the pacification of Africa by making war 
against all the rest of the world. He main- 
tained that the officers whom we sent to 
the coast of Africa with instructions from 
the Foreign Office for the suppression of 
the slave trade, had before them only two 
alternatives — they must either do no- 
thing, or violate the law of nations. The 
treaties we had concluded with foreign 
powers for the attainment of this utopian 
object could not even approximate towards 
performance, unless those who had to carry 
them into effect made up their minds to 
sacrifice every other consideration to that 
end. The noble Lord the Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, who above all others had 
distinguished himself by his endeavours to 
carry those engagements into effect, had 
in the course of his career issued instruc- 
tims some of which had long ago been 
revoked by himself or his predecessors, 
others of which were in full power, but all 
of which were equally opposed to the law 
of this country and the law of nations. 
Consequently we found that our officers, as 
inthe case of Captain Denman, for obeying 
these instructions, were crippled by actions 
and prosecutions of every kind at the suit 
of those who were thereby injured. [An 
Hon. Memper: Not now.| Not now! 
Why, it was but last year that the Hon. 
Captain Denman, himself, in giving evi- 
dence before the Committee of the House of 
Lords, upon being asked his opinion as to 
what was the main obstacle to the full exe- 
cution of those great purposes, mentioned, 
amongst other causes, the uncertain state 
of the law, or rather the too great certainty 
of conflict between the law of this country 
and the instructions which, as a naval 
dicer, it was nevertheless his duty to 
obey. With singular fanaticism, however, 
hen he was asked how he proposed to 
get rid of the difficulty, he answered that 
twas the duty of the Legislature to pass 
without delay a Bill of Indemnity of the 
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past, and of absolute licence for the future. 
That, in the judgment of that officer, was 
a condition sine qua non to an effectual 
blockade of the coast of Africa, with a 
view to the suppression of the slave trade. 
He thought it unnecessary to comment on 
so monstrous a project, but he thought it 
a very strong argument against the present 
system that it could not be carried into 
effect without exposing the instruments we 
employed to punishment for the offences of 
| our Government, unless we took the course 
of giving them absolute indulgence before- 
hand for any crimes which they think fit 
to commit. Weshould rather bear in mind 
| the great and memorable words of Lord 
| Stowell, quoted in the despatch of the Earl 
| of Aberdeen, that— 

“ A nation is not justified in assuming rights 
| which do not belong to her, merely because she 
|} intends to employ them for a laudable purpose ; 
| and that no great end, no eminent good, can be 
| lawfully or rightfully prosecuted by unrighteous 
| means.” 

| This was the authority which Lord Aber- 
| deen cited when he informed the Admiralty 
|in a despatch that our officers could not, 
without making themselves liable to crim- 
inal prosecutions for murder and felony in 
one court of justice, or to actions for dam- 
ages in another, obey the instruction under 
which, nevertheless, they had been acting 
for years past. Accordingly, on the 21st 
of March, 1842, the Earl of Aberdeen 
found himself compelled to subject this 
country to the humiliation of doing justice 
to a merchant whose property had been 
taken — illegally taken-——under these in- 
structions, by an officer in our Navy, 
Captain Nurse, in a case which was not 
covered by treaties, though abundantly 
covered by the instructions of the Foreign 
Office; a case in which Captain Nurse had 
been doing his best to obey those instruc- 
tions and prevent the embarkation of slaves; 
a case in which, if Captain Nurse had not 
obeyed these instructions, he would have 
been liable to be tried for mutiny, and for 
disobedience of the orders of his superiors. 
In that case the Earl of Aberdeen was 
compelled to come forward and screen 
Captain Nurse, by exhibiting this country 
in the light of a wrong-doer, and by sub- 
mitting to pay, in the name of that wrong- 
doer, compensation to the person wronged. 
He wished he could add that the merchant 
thus indemnified was a Brazilian, or a 
Portuguese, or the subject of some other 
third-rate Power. He was sorry to say, 
however, that he was the subject of a first- 
rate Power, France; and that nowhere in 
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the blue book could he discover a similar 
instance of compensation for wrong done to 
a aubject of Brazil or Portugal. On the 
21st of May, 1842, the Earl of Aberdeen 
acquainted the Admiralty with the opinion 
given by the Queen’s Advocate, that the 
instructions issued to our naval officers vio- 
lated the law of nations. [The hon. Mem- 
ber read several extracts from the despatch 
to which he had alluded, to show that the 
Earl of Aberdeen, in the communication 
he had made to the Admiralty, had acted 
in conformity with the opinion of the law 
officers of the Crown.] He (Mr. Anstey) 
greatly feared that the principles laid down 
in that despatch, to which he had before 
referred, had not since been acted upon. 
The hon, and gallant Member for Brighton 
had referred to a method of evasion of in- 
ternational law which had been practised 
very extensively by the system of treaties, 
as he called them, with the African chiefs. 
In the last report of the Lords laid before 
the House, the form of those so-called 
treaties was given; under which our officers 
were empowered to land within territory 
that did not belong to the Queen nor to any 
Power at war with Her Majesty. There 
was one general form, and a copy of 
it was presented to every man who called 
himself a chief upon the coast of Africa, by 
the officer in command of our ships. These 
papers were given to persons who could not 


read or understand them, whose business | 
it was to sign them however; and to insure | 


their signatures he would tell the House 
what formed an integral part of the trans- 
action. Mr. Moffatt, the purser of the Al- 
bert steamer, employed in the Niger expe- 
dition, stated that at the end of each, was 
a paragraph to this effeet— 

“And in consideration of the signature of this 
treaty the Queen of Great Britain, in the presence 
of Almighty God, makes the following presents— 
one pair of boots, one shirt,” 


and a variety of other articles, chiefly of 
dress—sometimes firearms, which are al- 
ways particularised, and which are deliver- | 


ed on the black chieftain putting his mark 
to the treaty. And under this treaty the 
officer felt himself at perfect liberty—pro- 
tected by the law of nations—to land and 
do his pleasure ! 
ther foreign Powers, whose subjects were 
damnified by these proceedings would hold 
themselves precluded from demanding sa- 
tisfaction from the British Crown; and 
however the remonstrances of Brazil or 
Portugal might be disregarded, undoubt- 
edly they would be listened to in the case 
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of more powerful States. In a paper laid 
before Parliament, Brazil was returned 4; 
one of the Powers having treaties with this 
country; but the fact was, that with rp. 
spect to Brazil, our treaty expired some 
years since, and in order to give a colour. 
able pretext for continuing our coerciye 
measures, we were obliged to resort to the 
mean subterfuge of an Act of Parliament, 
As to the injustice of those measures, he 
was not obliged to rest on his own opinion, 
the matter had been examined into and 
adjudicated upon in the courts of this coun. 
try. They had decided that our capture of 
a Brazilian ship, without any sanction by 
treaty, and under the fanciful doctrine that 
the slave trade was piracy was not lawful, 
and that those who rose upon their captors 
and threw them into the sea did no more 
than their duty to their country, and were 
not guilty of murder; and he (Mr. Anstey) 
knew that immediately after that decision 
of the case of ‘the Queen ». Serva,” 
Lord Chief Justice Wilde stated it as his 
deliberate opinion that the Act of Parlia- 
ment passed for making prize of Brazilian 
ships must now be taken to be null, and 
should be wiped from the Statute-book. 
From this instance the House might form 
some judgment of the rest. The case of 
one was the case of all, only we allowed 
the stronger offenders to go unmolested, 
while we bullied and coerced the weak. 
He had it from our gallant officers them. 
selves that the strongest objection they had 
| to the blockade service was the discrimi- 
| nation they were obliged to exercise be- 
tween the vessels of smaller and greater 
Powers, being constantly taunted with 
those distinctions. They were frequently 
told, for instance, that they dared not 
touch a French ship, such, in fact, being 
part of their instructions. But the hon. 
Member for Gateshead did not ask the 
House to set treaties at nought, he merely 
asked them to address the Crown to see 
whether arrangements could not be made 
with other Powers to set all free. We 
| had hitherto borne the chief cost, and 
| therefore our experience should give foree 
|to our suggestions. We had squandered 
| 1,000,0007. a year, and increased the 
| slave trade, trebled and quadrupled the 
| mortality, and, in nine years, captured 
| 38,000 ‘slaves, already decimated by dis- 
ease brought upon them by our blockade 
‘system. Out of the 38,000, no less than 
| 3,941, or more than 10 per cent, died be- 
| fore they could be set free. They had the 
| evidence both of their own officers and of 





| 
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davers concurring in this, that before 
1830, when the capture of the slavers first 
began, the slave trade had been conducted 
by the Brazilians with great humanity. 
[ord Howden declared that the Brazilians 
yere not naturally cruel, and Mr. Cliffe, 
himself a slavetrader, in his evidence, 
sated that before 1830 the number of 
daves who died on the voyage did not ex- 
ceed three per cent. Now, on the contrary, 
the mortality from the period of shipment 
to that of disembarkation or capture was 
little less than 40 per cent. There was 
also proof that the slave trade to the Bra- 
ils was nearly exhausted at the time that 
this country took off the duty on slave- 
grown sugar, and that it had been on the 
inerease ever since. Nothwithstanding all 
the vigilance used by the British cruisers, 
stimulated as they were by the hope of 
head money, so vast had been the increase 
inthe importation of slaves to Brazil in 
consequence of the stimulus thus given to 
the cultivation of sugar, that the supply 
not only met the increased demand, but ac- 
tually anticipated the demand, so that the 
priees of slaves were now less than before 
the demand began. This was proved by 
Lord Howden; and the only evidence of a 
contrary tendency was that of Mr. Cliffe, 
who however stated that he knew little 
about the state of the sugar market in 
Brazil. The question for the House now 
to decide was, whether they were to per- 
severe with measures which had _ been 
proved to be faulty and fruitless, or were 
they to adopt other measures, and if so, 
what measures 2 Were they to repeal the 
Act of Parliament which had stimulated 
an increased trade in slaves—he meant the 
Sugar Duties Act? Humanity might de- 
mand it, but economy said no. Well, then, 
our squadron being admitted to be inope- 
rative in the capture of slaves, were we to 
discontinue it ? Economy said yes, but 
humanity said no. Thus the question was 
constantly shifted from economy to human- 
ity, and from humanity back to economy, 
like the pea under the thimble at the fair. 
How long would they halt between human- 
ityand economy? If he were called upon 
to state his theory, he thought it would re- 
concile them; but how did many hon. 
Members on their theory propose to relieve 
themselves from the anomaly? Let them 
how support the Motion of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Gateshead. He admitted that by 
doing so, they would not have got rid of 
the difficulty ‘of considering the question, 
but one thing they would have decided. 





They would have determined to commit no 
more follies such as they had committed in 
times past, no violations of international or 
municipal law, no more crime in their own 
persons to be punished in the persons of 
their comporatively innocent subordinates. 

Sir R. H. INGLIS said, that the hon. 
and learned Gentleman who had just sat 
down, asked, would they repeal the Sugar 
Duties Act, or would they not? He (Sir 
R. Inglis’s) answer was, that he would cor- 
dially concur in any proposition which 
would have that effect. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman had next asked, what 
would they do with the squadron? His 
only reply was equally decided. He would 
maintain the squadron. However he (Sir 
R. Inglis) and his friends might differ 
from Her Majesty’s Ministers on their un- 
happy measure in relation to the sugars of 
slavetrading countries, he at least would 
cordially support them in regard to the 
squadron. For he could never forget that 
the cause of Christian humanity—he would 
not desecrate the subject by using a lower 
term—with respect to the slave trade had 
always found consistent and powerful advo- 
cates in the party represented by the noble 
Lord at the head of the Government. He 
grieved when he thought that there had 
been such a deviation from their true prin- 
ciple; and that the slave trade, which should 
never be directly or indirectly encouraged, 
had been—against all warning and all re- 
monstrance—promoted, though not in name 
recognised, when the noble Lord per- 
mitted .,himself to sanction the introduc- 
tion of the Sugar Duties Bill. This was 
on one side of the Atlantic; on the other 
side, in Africa—if England had fulfilled 
her obligations to the black chiefs, as they 
had been prepared to do with respect to 
their share of the treaties, much mischief 
would have been avoided. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Gateshead had this year raised 
the number of his men in buckram. Not 
content with the sum of 700,0001., which 
at one time had been stated as the 
cost of our blockade, he now made it 
1,000,000. sterling. The papers laid be- 
fore the House, however, which he held 
in his hand, showed that the expenditure 
of the squadron in the year 1846-47 
was not 700,000/7., nor 500,0001., but 
301,6231., and that included wear and 
tear of machinery, coals, wages, &c. Sir 
Charles Hotham had shown that ten or 
twelve ships were necessary to protect 
the lawful traffic of the coast; and the 
utmost expense to be incurred in sustain- 
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ing the blockading squadron was the re- 
lative cost of the support of ten, twelve, or 
twenty-four ships. The number of cap- 
tures had been immensely greater than 
could be collected from the speeches of 
the Mover and Seconder of the Motion to 
have been the case. From the year 1830 
to 1838 there were only 166 slavers taken; 
but in the ten succeeding years when the 
equipment clauses and the new right of 
search had come into operation, the num- 
ber taken was 625. Was it nothing, too, 
to have put a stop almost entirely to the 
introduction of slaves into Cuba? 40,000 
was the usual number of slaves imported 


every year into that island; according to | 


the latest accounts, the number did not 
exceed 1,500. Besides the horrors of the 
middle passage were in a great degree 
saved by the exertions of the squadron, 


for of the 625 vessels captured, 450 had | 
been taken close to the shore; and this led | 


him to mention what was a great modern 


improvement in the blockade, that the | 
ships were stationed as close to the shore | 
They must likewise consider, | 
in combating the slave trade, the effects | 
of the gradual progress of civilisation, of | 
commerce, and, what was of far more im- | 


as possible. 


portance than either, of Christianity. He 
would remind the House of the petition 
which the First Minister of the Crown 
had had the honour—for in any position 
it was an honour—to present such a peti- 
tion from liberated Africans residing in 
Sierra Leone; and he would ask hon. 
Gentlemen to consider the statements con- 
tained in that petition before they voted 
for the Motion of the hon. Member for 
Gateshead. It stated that they had been 


emancipated from slavery in consequence | 


of their capture by British cruisers, or that 
they were the immediate descendants of 
persons who had been so emancipated— 
that they had relations who were exposed 
to the same risk of slavery or murder as 


they themselves had been, and they hum- | 


bly expressed a hope that the House would 


examine some of them, or would take other | 
means of inquiry before they withdrew the | 
squadron which so protected lawful traders, | 
which so repressed the unlawful traffic of | 


which they and their people had been 


the victims, and which enabled them to | 
continue in their present condition, free | 
from those dangers to which the with- | 


drawal of the squadron would expose them; 
and they added, that if that protection 
were continued to them, civilisation would 
arise and spread amongst them. There 
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| was now arising in the West Indies one of 
| the most remarkable movements which had 
}ever taken place. It was called the Ja. 
| maica movement, because it had originated 
jin Jamaica; other islands had followed 
jin the same course, and its object was 
| to obtain protection against the competi. 
tion with slave-grown sugar. They said, 
| whether it were right or wrong to compel 
men to part with their property, Eng. 
land had compelled them to part with it, 
| but upon the distinct understanding that 
they were thereafter to compete with free 
labour only. They owed it, therefore, not 
only to the injured race of Africa, but to 
their own fellow subjects—the white men of 
the West Indies—not to give any direct or 
indirect encouragement to the slave trade; 
nor would they do their duty if they did not 
do all in their power to repress it. With 
those who were free-traders in everything, 
including the traffic in human flesh, he 
| could have no sympathy whatever; but he 
earnestly appealed to all those who were 
not tainted with that heresy, to reconsider 
well their judgment before they lent their 
sanction to proceedings involving a degree 
of misery beyond the ordinary power of 
man to conceive. If it were said that we 
had increased the horrors of the traffic, all 
| be could say was, that the horrors which 
existed before the slave trade was finally 
abolished, which existed even when the 
slave trade was legalised and protected— 
he referred to the years following Sir W. 
Dolben’s Act—were such as he believed no 
measure of iniquity could aggravate at the 
present day. The hon. Member who open- 
ed this subject referred—let him (Sir R. 
Inglis) say it without offence—in a grand- 
iloquent tone to the reports of two Com- 
mittees, as authorising and sanctioning bis 
present Motion. He apprehended there was 
no Member who had not previously read 
those reports and the proceedings which led 
to them, who would not have supposed that 
the hon. Member for Gateshead was the 
representative, if not of a unanimous Com- 
mittee, at least of a Committee in which 
the great preponderance was in favour of his 
views. But what was the fact? In con- 
sequence of the improvements made in the 
mode of conducting their proceedings by 
the hon. Member for Dumfries, all that 
passed in Committees was now matter of 
history. If the subject were not too se- 





| rious, it would be almost ludicrous to read 


to the House the number of resolutions 
carried by the casting vote of the chair- 


man. They had often heard of Mr. Hus- 
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jjsson’s Committee and of Mr. Horner’s 
Committee, because those Committees 
yere presided over by Mr. Huskisson and 
ir. Horner. But this Committee might 
very properly be called Mr. Hutt’s Com- 
nittee, in a very different sense, because 
it represented his single opinion. If Mr. 
Hutt had never existed—a contingency 
yhich he should have deeply regretted— 
wo report whatever would ever have been 
made. First, there was the resolution of 
the hon. Member for South Essex nega- 
tired by the casting vote of the chairman; 
thn the resolution of himself (Sir R. 
Inglis); then the resolution of the hon. 
Member for Pontefract; then the resolu- 
tin of the hon. Member for Launceston; 
ill these resolutions were negatived by the 
casting vote of the chairman. Then came 
the resolution of the hon. Member for Li- 
rerpool, which shared the same fate, as 
yell as another resolution of his own (Sir 
R. Inglis). He did not therefore, exagge- 
rte the facts, when he described the re- 
port as emphatically and exclusively Mr. 
Hutt’s Report. The hon. Member had de- 
pecated the efforts of newspaper writers 
and scribblers in pamphlets, but he really 
could not conceive what reason he could 
possibly have to complain of their exertions. 
Others, indeed, might perhaps urge such 
complaints—his noble Friend at the head 
of the Government, for instance; and those 
vho from either side of the House sup- 
ported the squadron ; but the hon. Member 
for Gateshead had been untouched by any 
ensure. He knew great efforts had been 
nade to depreciate the efforts of the squad- 
ron, and unhappily with too much success. 
In his conscience he believed that the 
uadron had been doing, and, if permitted, 
vould still do, increasing good in the cause 
of Christian humanity. He believed, with 
equal conviction, that it would be incon- 
sistent alike with the national honour, with 
the duties which this country owed to the 
Africans, and to her own subjects in the 
West Indies—inconsistent with all her past 
engagements with the rest of Europe, to 
withdraw her squadron—and he, therefore, 
tamestly implored the House to consider 
vell all the consequences of the Motion, 
before they gave it their sanction. 

Lorp H. VANE said, the hon. Baronet 
who had just sat down had alluded to the 
two Committees over which his hon. Friend 
the Member for Gateshead had presided, 
but it should be recollected that though 
technically not the same Committee, they 
vere both, in point of fact, to be regarded 
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as one Committee; and that, on the second 
occasion, two Members of the Committee 
were absent, whose opinions were well 
known to be favourable to the views of his 
hon. Friend on this question. Therefore 
it was not quite fair to regard the resolu- 
tions alluded to as having been carried by 
the casting vote of his hon. Friend alone. 
With regard to the Motion before the 
House, he was far from entertaining the 
belief that economy alone was to be taken 
into consideration on this occasion. But 
he could not shut his eyes to the long 
series of years during which this country 
had endeavoured to effect a suppression 
of the slave trade, or to the multiplicity 
of treaties into which they had entered 
with that object in view. Nothing less 
than a settled conviction of the importance 
of this question could have induced him 
to accede to a Motion which he could not 
conceal from himself went to set aside the 
policy which for many years had been 
adopted by this country. But, looking to 
the effect of the treaties which had been 
made with Spain, Portugal, and Brazil, 
which last had come to an end, and was 
only maintained now by force of an Act 
of Parliament, it was with deep regret he 
was obliged to confess that these treaties 
had proved wholly inoperative. It was said 
that the system pursued by Captain Den- 
man on the coast of Africa had been effec- 
tual in causing a falling off in the impor- 
tation of slaves; but they had the evidence 
of Mr. Bandinel, late of the Foreign Office, 
to show that the success of the blockade 
was in a principal degree owing to the 
conduct of the Brazilian Government, who 
at that time used their best efforts to dis- 
courage the trade. The same remark ap- 
plied with regard to Cuba. The hon. Ba- 
ronet who last addressed the House stated, 
that at one time no fewer than 40,000 
slaves were imported into Cuba, and that 
latterly very few slaves had been imported. 
That was very true; but it was also true 
that General Valdez, who was governor of 
Cuba at the time the importation fell off, 
had given his co-operation in the suppres- 
sion of the traffic. But, indeed, it was 
stated that the trade was regulated by the 
demand rather than by any government 
regulations. Where there was a demand 
for slaves, there the trade flourished in 
extreme vigour; when the sugar cultiva- 
tion was in a depressed state, then there 
was a great falling off. In 1846 and 1847 
there was a great demand for slaves; and 
it appeared to him, from the evidence, 
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though, no doubt, there were conflicting 
opinions, as was natural among persons 
entertaining different views, of different 
pursuits, and summoned for different ob- 
jects; but still he thought they had it in 
evidence, that the number of slaves im- 
ported was exactly in accordance with the 
demand. He was ready to admit that, 
under any circumstances, the squadron 
on the coast of Africa must, to a certain 
extent, be kept up; but he thought the 
evidence of Sir Charles Hotham went to 
show, that the efforts of the squadron off 
the coast of Africa could not suppress the 
slave trade; that when it appeared to be 
suppressed for a time in a certain district, 
it broke out again in another; that, for in- 


stance, it had broken out to the north-west | 


of Cape Palmas, where it was said before 
to have been entirely extinguished. 
it was further worthy of consideration, that 
the officers who despaired of the slave trade 
being suppressed, were those officers who 
had been recently on the station; and that 
those who, like Captain Denman, were in 
favour of retaining the squadron, had not 


themselves been on the coast for some time | 
They had evidence that certain | 
slavers from the western coast of Africa | 


before. 


had been captured off the bay of Mozam- | 


bique, thus proving that to render the 
blockade effective, they must not only 
blockade the west, but also the east coast 
of Africa. 


efforts; 


cient time, that he was opposed to the 
continuance of the system. 
then asked what they intended to do. No 
doubt it was a matter of extreme difficulty 
to say what they intended to propose as a 
substitute for the present system. 
believed that in Brazil great apprehensions 
were entertained of an influx of slaves 


roving dangerous to the peace of the| 
P g g P de 
He knew that contrary opinions | 


country. 


were entertained. Lord Howden said, 


that though he entertained that opinion | 


before he went out, yet his opinion was 
a little shaken after his residence in the 
country. Still it would be observed that 
the noble Lord did not decidedly negative 
his first opinion. 
could state that he had been informed by a 
gentleman engaged in the Portuguese di- 
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And | 


If, indeed, they were prepared | 
to make efforts on that gigantic scale, | 
then, indeed, they might continue their | 
but it was because he believed | 
they could not make efforts of sufficient | 
magnitude, or continue them for a suff- | 


They were | 


But he | 


And he (Lord H. Vane) | 
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| must in a short time abandon slavery from 
|a regard to their own safety, and that he 
| believed the black population would, in the 
| end, become lords and masters of the coup. 
|try. He would not detain the House fg. 
ther; but having been a Member of the 
| Committee which sat on the question, he 
thought it necessary to justify the vote he 
| was about to give—a vote which he gave 
with a deep sense of its importance, and 
which he certainly gave with the utmost 
reluctance. 

Mr. CARDWELL entirely concurred 
| with the noble Lord who had just sat down, 
| that they were now considering the great 
| question—should they or should they not 
at once and for all abandon the policy to 
which they were so deeply committed? 
He watched, in the Committee which sat 
on this subject, the painful and conscien. 
| tious attention which the noble Lord gave 
to the evidence, and he deeply regretted 
the conclusion to which it had brought him, 
He deeply regretted to share with the no- 
ble Lord the despair which must now des. 
cend upon the prospects of the African 
race if the supporting and civilising influ. 
ences of this great empire were now to be 
withdrawn from them. The noble Lord said 
that he despaired, because he believed that it 
| was impossible for us to continue our efforts. 

As a Member of the Committee, he (Mr. 
| Cardwell felt that Her Majesty’s Gover- 
ment would find it a task of great difficulty 
to continue their efforts if conclusions lightly 
come to by a Committee of the House of 
Commons were to encourage opposition in 
Cuba and Brazil, to discourage their friends 
in America and in France, and to have 4 
tendency to paralyse their efforts in the 
House of Commons, and to circulate in the 
public mind a belief that no mischief would 
‘be done by the squadron being withdrawn. 
At that late hour he would not trepass upon 
the attention of the House by going into 
‘details on this question; but he thought it 
right to read one or two extracts to the 
House. He conceived that a complete 
analysis of the testimony given on this 
subject—on which, after all, their pro- 
ceedings must now be based—he greatly 
deceived himself if a fair and complete 
analysis of this testimony would not stand 
out in striking contrast to the conclusions 
which had been attempted to be instilled 
into the public mind, and, if he might say 
it without offence to those who had spoken, 
|in striking contrast to the speeches of se- 


plomatie service, and long resident at vari-| veral hon. Members. They were told that 
ous ports in Brazil, that the Brazilians | the operations of the squadron had been 
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ftile. Now the evidence was unanimous | the noble Lord the Secretary for Foreign 
gon this opinion that the squadron had Affairs had authorised to blockade the 
nst difficulties to struggle with; but if it Gallinas, not in the way of a mere marine 
ms meant to say that that squadron had | guard, but as a regular warlike brigade. 


done no good or little good, and if he could | 
how that the evidence which had been | 
given completely negatived that opinion— | 
fit were said that the cruelties were ag- 
qavated by the present system, and if he 
wuld show that the evidence on which 
tht rested was not substantiated—if he | 
rere told that the maintenance of the | 
gquadron cost an enormous expense, and if | 


ig could show by the evidence of the great | 
ural authorities to which the other side | 
wpealed, that to abandon efforts for the | 
repression of the slave trade would not be | 
abandon the expense of maintaining a| 
quadron—if he could show all this by the 
strong evidence of facts, then he cut the 
gound on which they stood from under | 
them, It was said that it was impossible | 
) maintain an efficient blockade along a| 
lng line of coast. Now he acknowledged | 
that a marine guard, and a marine guard | 
ine, would never accomplish the entire | 
wppression of this traftic. 


But there | 
vere two agents from whose co-operation 
beanticipated great results. The one was 
ihe civilising influence of legitimate trade 
—the other was the still higher and more 
tivilising influence of the Christian faith. 
low could either of these work if they 
vere deprived of protection, and exposed 
tothe assaults of pirates? He said that 
il the evidence went to show that over 
slarge portion of the coast they had suc- 
ceded in repressing the slave trade. He 
tad before him a map of Africa, exhi- 
titing a line of coast from the extreme 
wrth to within five degrees of the Equa- 
tor, and there was not at that moment, as 
far as he knew, a single trace or vestige 
ifthe slave trade. It was said to be im- 
pssible to repress the trade along a coast 
ine of 2,000 miles in extent ; but here was 
tline of coast of 1,500 miles in extent, 
comprising some of the principal depéts of 
taves, in which they had actually extin- 
guished the trade. How had it been ex- 
iaguished? The hon. Member for Gates- 
tad said that the attempt to put an end 
to the slave trade must of necessity be 
vain, because the majority of the natives 
"ere opposed to its suppression, and the ma- 
jority of civilised Europeans were actively 
tigaged in it. Now, he would read to the 
ouse an account of the last effort made to 
put down the trade at the Gallinas, by that 


distinguished officer Captain Dunlop, whom 





| successful, 


Captain Dunlop wrote— 

“As soon as I had blocked up Gallinas on the 
west side, by means of the chiefs of the Sherbro, 
I called upon the Cape Mount, Manna, and Sin- 
gary people to do the same on the east side, which 
they immediately did, by sending nearly 3,000 men 
to threaten them with an attack from that quar- 
ter.” 


So that there was decided proof of the 
readiness of the natives to co-operate in 
suppressing the trade. 


*‘T had now the Gallinas fast locked up. They 
had only communication with the interior on the 
north, whence they could get no supplies.” 


Now for the result :— 


“ After some correspondence, I was completely 
All my demands (to surrender white 
slavedealers, and to give up slaves) were sub- 
mitted to in the humblest manner. The slave- 
dealers wrote to me to beg of me to allow them 
to come on board my ship, as they would be mur- 
dered the moment they crossed the frontier. This 
I knew very well, for our Cape Mount friends 
would have cut off all their heads, to a certainty ; 
and as I did not wish to have their blood on my 
head, I thought it as well to grant their request, 
though it was more than they deserved.” 
Captain Dunlop possessed all the qualities 
which were necessary for the service in 
which he was engaged. One could scarcely 
help sympathising more with the paragraph 
in which he stated that mercy to these men 
was not deserved, than in that where he 
said that he had extended mercy to them. 
He continued— 


“There were fifty-five of them, including mer- 
chants, their clerks, and some crews of captured 
slavers. The four principal merchants, namely, 
Don Benito, Don Pablo Crespo—Hermos, and 
Franco Canello, were Spaniards ; the others, and 
all the clerks, Brazilians. I sent a vessel up here 
with them, and now there does not remain even 
the shadow of a slavedealer in the whole of the 
Gallinas and Solyman countries, nor is there a 
vestige of slave trade between Cape Verd and 
Cape St. Paul. Whether it will ever be brought 
back to Gallinas depends entirely upon the steps 
Her Majesty’s Government may adopt. Ifa pro- 
per agent is appointed to reside for some time at 
Gallinas, a little assistance given to the chiefs, 
and a man-of-war kept off the place, very soon 
legitimate commerce will be firmly established. 
If, on the contrary, nothing is done by Govern- 
ment, the slave trade will revive in full force in a 
few months.” ... “It released between 1,000 
and 2,000 slaves, obtained all cannon, irons, &c., 
strengthened the league for attacking dealers in 
future, quite put an end to a war which for seven 
years had supplied the slave trade, and occasioned 
indescribable misery.” ‘‘ I was quite glad to see 
the slavedealers in a miserable plight, exhausted 
from bad living, even the principal merchants ; 
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and before they embarked, the natives plundered 
them of all they had. Many of them came on 
board with nothing on but their shirts.” ‘“ They 
seem really anxious to establish commerce, and 
give up all thoughts of the slave trade. We have 
accomplished a great object, and if our Govern- 
ment will only now step in, the object it has been 
striving to attain for years is within its grasp as 
regards the whole coast from Cape Verd to the 
Bight of Benin.” 


He had shown that where international 
law did not prevent—and with regard to 
international law he believed that more 
difficulty had been thrown upon the ques- 
tion in these debates than was absolutely 
necessary—he had shown that a naval 
officer could place the notorious Gallinas in 
a state of blockade—could collect armed 
natives to his assistance; and that when 
the Spaniards fell into his hands, they 
owed to him the safety of their lives 
from native indignation and revenge. 
How did his hon. Friend account for 
this fact, that the slave trade had been 
put down in Cuba? The importations 
there were formerly numbered by tens of 
thousands; now they were so small that it 
was doubtful if 2,000 were not an exces- 
sive estimate. How did his hon. Friend 
account for that? They talked of Gene- 
ral Valdez, but General Valdez was not in 
Cuba now; and he (Mr. Cardwell) could 
tell them from reports he had before him, 
on the authority of Mr. Kennedy, consul at 
the Havana, that the importation of slaves 
to Cuba had nearly ceased, because the 
price of slaves was too high; but let the 
difficulties in the way of importation be re- 
moved, andthe price of slaves would speedily 
fall, the importation of slaves would again 
begin, and there would be a revival of the 
slave tradein Cuba. He acknowledged that 
the slave trade had not been repressed to 
the same extent in the Brazils; and he 
should deal, he hoped, with perfect fair- 
ness with that case. What was the state 
of the case in Brazil? There were two 
parties in that country—the native Brazi- 
lians, who discouraged the slave trade, and 
the Portuguese capitalists, who carried it 
on. These Portuguese capitalists were in 
direct communication and correspondence 
with the Portuguese colonists on the east 
and west coast of Africa, from whence they 
drew their supplies. It was said to be im- 
possible to suppress this portion of the 
traffic. Now, here he must eall one or 
two witnesses into court. He would refer 
to the Portuguese colony of Ambriz. For a 
song time the trade had been flourishing 
there, without let or hindrance, because 
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Commodore Jones thought in his disepe. 
tion—and he might be right— that he 
might rely upon the Governor of the colony 
for putting down the slave trade. When 
Sir Charles Hotham got there, he found 
matters in this state—that any such reli. 
ance would then be quite misplaced, the 
repression of the trade having been left 
to the Portuguese authorities—that the 
trade was flourishing as brisk as ever, 
Sir Charles Hotham sent there one of 
his officers, and twenty-one ships were 
captured at the first go off. What was 
the consequence? Sir Charles Hotham 
told them that this was an immediate 
discouragement, and that he had dealt 
a heavy blow to the trade. Then, as re. 
garded the east coast, they had the letter 
of Admiral Dacres, enclosing the despatch 
from Captain Wyyvill, in which he stated 
that the Portuguese Governor welcomed him 
with open arms, for he found that the safety 
of the colony was in jeopardy from the 
slavetraders and pirates, and therefore the 
strong argument of self-interest was sufi- 
cient to overpower any desire there might 
be to encourage such a traffic. And had 
they really not put down or checked the 
slave trade in the Brazils 2? He would re- 
fer to the evidence of Mr. Hesketh, who 
had been long a resident in the Brazils, 
and who was not a romantic man, or a 
man of high-flown notions. He wasa 
commercial gentleman who had resided 
in the Brazils since the year 1808, and 
what did he say? Why, that the number 
of slaves imported varied according to the 
facilities of escaping our cruisers. In some 
years the slavers were successful. In others 
they were not, and the number imported 
varied accordingly. Then there was Mr. 
Herring, another gentleman, residing also 
in the Brazils, who used the same language 
precisely, and who upon being asked if he 
thought those persons were correct In their 
views who believed that it was the existence 
of the British squadron upon the coast of 
Africa that prevented a larger supply of 
slaves, answered that they were undoubtedly 
correct. And upon being asked if he believed 
that, if the squadron were withdrawn, there 
would be immediately a large importation, 
he replied that he had not the slightest 
doubt upon the subject—there would be. 
Now, that was an English gentleman, 
resident in Brazil, speaking from his own 
experience. But hon. Gentleman talked 
about the analogy between the slave trade 


and the smuggling of tea or tobacco, as if 


the promotion of wars between various 
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tribes of men, and the carrying off large | 
numbers of our fellow-creatures into slavery, 
were at all analogous to the question of 
putting & pound or two of tea or tobacco 
into some secret hiding place in a ship. 
Let them make the slave trade easy, and 
they would have an immediate increase in 
the number of persons and vessels engaged 
in it upon the coast of Africa. But where 
was the necessity for multiplying citations 
from the evidence? Did not the reason 
of the case suffice? If the slave trade 
were made easy, then it paid better to 
carry on that trade than to cultivate palm- 
lin Africa. The savages in that coun- 


try, black savages, or savages of Portu- 
guese or Spanish blood, found it answer 
their purpose to discourage lawful trade. 





Again, on the western side of the Atlan- | 
tie, what was the effect? Let it be} 
made easy to carry slaves to Cuba or | 
Brazil, and the price of those slaves | 
would be lowered. What would be the 
consequence ? Why, that it would be the 
easier for their purchasers (the planters) 
to “use them up,’ as it was called—to 
work them to death, because they would 
becheap. But let the price be raised— 
let the price of a slave be raised to 1001., 
as they had heard it was in Cuba, or to | 
80. or 60/., as they had shown it was in | 


} 
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dition of affairs at the Bight of Benin, let 
them proceed to the Bight of Biafra, and 
there they found there was now established 
in that ancient focus of the slave trade 
a state of legitimate industry and traffic. 
Where 4,000 tuns of palm oil were formerly 
exported, there were now exported 25,000 
tons. Was it no evidence of a powerful 
legitimate traffic being established? But 
it was said upon the other hand, that they 
had greatly increased the suffering and 
cruelties of the slave trade by the means 
which they had adopted for its suppression, 
and that they had vastly increased the 
number of its victims. He was not sur- 
prised that the mind of any one who read 
the details of the sufferings of the slaves, 
should revolt in horror from the subject, 
and be disposed to be governed rather by 
feelings of utter despair than hope of being 
able ever to alleviate those sufferings. But 
in that House they were discharging a 
public duty, and they should be governed 
by higher considerations. He had looked 
at the debates at the time of Sir William 
Dolben’s Act, and at the evidence of Dr. 
Cliffe, a person who by his own confession 
had been an accomplice of the slavetraders, 
but who was put forward by those gentle- 
men who found that his descriptions were 
serviceable to their cause at the time, and 


Brazil, and did they not immediately raise | whose statements were most exaggerated. 
an interest in the minds of men who had | But he turned from the evidence of the 
no feeling but that of sordid interest, upon accomplice who mentioned 14 per cent, to 
which you could work to make them take | that of Sir Charles Hotham, who said that 
care of the property which had cost them | he believed the mortality to be only about 
so great an outlay of capital. Well, then, | 5 per cent of the whole number of slaves. 
he had shown the House that from the} And when they compared that with the 
north downwards to the Bight of Benin | statements made during the debates that 
they had stopped the slave trade by the | took place at the close of the last century, 
direct agency of the squadron. But | it was impossible to say that they were 
there was another engine at work for| adding to the mortality by the modes of 
its suppression. They had missionaries | prevention which they were now adopting. 
in the Bight of Benin who were pro-| He had established the facts, then, that 
tected by the British squadron, and| they had put down the slave trade along 
who were not assailed by pirates merely | above 1,400 miles of coast; that they had 
through fear of the chastisement which the | established the foundation of a legitimate 
squadron would inflict upon those who trade; and that they had given encourage- 
dared to molest them. And what were | ment to missionary enterprise, acting under 
those missionaries doing ? They had ob-| the care of the British squadron. He had 
tained the leave of a powerful native prince | shown that the Cuban slave trade was all 
toestablish schools in his dominions, and | but totally suppressed, according to all the 
they had made him favourable to British | evidence they had which disclosed the state 
interests. And he (Mr. Cardwell) was glad | of Cuba. That in a Portuguese settlement 
to hear the right hon. President of the upon the west coast of Africa, Sir Charles 
Board of Trade declare that night that | Hotham had told them that a heavy blow 
there was a prospect of getting him to, and great discouragement had been given 
cuter into a treaty similar to that which had |to the trade. And that upon the east 
been arranged with such good effect at the | coast, Captain Wyvill, acting under the 
Gallinas, Well, then, such being the con- | orders of Admiral Dacres, had in his effort 
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to extinguish the slave trade been received | that under Sir William Dolben’s Act the mortality 
with open arms by the Portuguese gover- | ¥@S 14 per cent, and that now it is only 5 per 
nor. They found, moreover, that the | °°" 4°, you imagine, if the slave trade were 
: .™ : allowed for a certain period, any great diminution 
American admiral and the French admiral, | jn the mortality would take place ?—T anxiously 
although they had not the powers which | hope that the slave trade may never be allowed: 
ours had, and therefore could not act with | if you were to remove all restrictions, and to take 
the same energy, were standing by, ap- | ¥0Ur Squadron entirely away, small speculators 
: / sam : would spring up and undersell those who are now 
prorang of and apse ae the efforts of in the market ; the slave trade would be greatly 
our officers at the Gallinas, and sympathis- | increased in its horrors, and it would be impossi- 
ing entirely with our objects. They found | ble to calculate the calamities that would ensue; 
that a native prince in one place invited | besides this, pirates would abound, and in my 
our squadron to come and put down the | —— “4 wouls be impossible for a legitimate 
: : > ae y ader to conduct hls operations upon that 

slave trade in his district, where he had | eoast.” 

not sufficient power to repress it himself. | 

And therefore he (Mr. Cardwell) could | Now, as he represented those who carried 
not, as an honest man, come down from | on nearly the whole of the legitimate traf. 
the Committee to the House of Commons| fie on the west coast of Africa, he wished 
and report his opinion to be that their | to ask those hon. Gentlemen who were s 
efforts had been wholly and entirely fu-| anxious to do away with the African squad- 
tile. He could not take upon himself; ron, when they talked of economising the 
the responsibility of paralysing the hands | 790,000/., or whatever other sum they 
of those who had the working of the | alleged that the squadron cost the nation, 
present system confided to them. Anj|in what condition did they mean to leave 
appeal had been made with regard the coast of Africa, and what provision 
to the constitution of the Committee. | did they mean to make for the protection 
He himself had gone to act upon that| of the legitimate trade? He had testimo- 
Committee perfectly unprepossessed. His| nies without number, from commercial 
mame had been proposed as a Member of | men, from judges of the mixed commission 
it by the hon. Member for Gateshead, | courts, from consuls at foreign ports, and 
and the noble Lord the Secretary for Fo- | others, and they all agreed in telling what 
reign Affairs thought it unsafe that the | Sir Charles Hotham told them, that pira- 
Member for Liverpool should be trusted. | cies and rapine without number would be 
Much stress had been laid upon the names | the consequence of the removal of our 
of Lord Courtenay and Mr. Barkly, who | eruisers. Would they tell him that they 
had sat upon the Committee of 1848. But | could put down those pirates with twelve 
in the year 1848 they had not had the} ships, whom they asserted could not now 
evidence of Sir Charles Hotham. He|be watched by twenty-six? That there 
quite agreed with those hon. Gentlemen | would be an immediate increase in the 
who attributed the utmost possible impor- | number of slavetraders, they all admitted. 
tance to the testimony of Sir Charles Ho-| What they said was, that although the 
tham; and he believed that if Lord Courte- | cruelty would be diminished, the number 
nay and Mr. Barkly had been present in | of vessels engaged in the slave trade would 
1849, and had heard his testimony, they | be increased, Well, then, what was the 
also would have attached great importance character of those who engaged in that 
to it. But, now, before they laid claim to| trade? He would repeat a well-known 
the sanction of these names, let them see | anecdote illustrative of the question. Cap- 
what Sir Charles Hotham said. Ie wished | tain Trotter fell in, at one time, with a 
to be perfectly candid in that debate, and | slaver from Havana, which diversified the 
therefore he at once admitted that Sir| slave trade with a little piracy, as oppor 
Charles Hotham had used the word “‘futile”’ | tunity offered. This slaver had fallen m 
in connexion with the efforts of the African | with an American ship laden with dollars, 
squadron. He was deeply dissatisfied that |of which the slavers took possession. 
all his zeal, his abilities, and his loyalty to | They forced the crew of the American 
the service did not enable him to obtain a| ship under hatches, where they battened 
more satisfactory result; but when his| them down, and having plundered the 
testimony was quoted as favourable to the | vessel, they tarred and set fire to the 
Motion then before the House, nothing | mainsail, and left her to be consumed 
could be further from its true construction. | with all her erew on board. Happily, 
Here was his opinion upon it :— however, they were released from their 
“ Considering, as far as we are able to learn, | perilous position. Captain Trotter after- 
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yards chased the slaver, and when the pi- 
rates found that there was no other chance 
of escaping from him, they took to their 
boats and escaped, having first laid a train 
of gunpowder to the magazine, the match 
of which they fired before leaving. Just 
as Captain Trotter set his foot on board 
the vessel she exploded, and it was only 
by a most fortunate accident that his life 
was saved. He (Mr. Cardwell) wanted to 
know how many such persons they would 
have manning vessels upon the African 
coast if the squadron were removed? and 
vhat complaints would they not have from 
the trading and manufacturing interests of 
this country, if those piracies were to be so 
inereased by the diminution of the means 
of repression. Well, then, he denied that 
the supporters of the Motion were entitled 
to take credit for the saving which they 
sid would be effected by the adoption of 
their plan. He knew very well what was 
a frequent occurrence in that House. 
Some plan was proposed which received a 
considerable share of support and applause. 
If any one found fault with the expense 
that it would occasion, he was called a 
twopenny halfpenny fellow, whose views 
were narrowed by paltry notions of petty 
economy. A few years afterwards, the 
zeal having cooled, some people came down 
tothe House and said, ‘‘ This burden is a 
heavy grievance, and it ought to be re- 
dressed ;”’ and then if any one said a word 
against the saving, he was said to be an 
enemy to all economy. The noble Lord 
vho had just sat down, had not blinked 
the question. He had said that he felt all 
the responsibility of it. That it would be 
surrendering a long-cherished principle of 
this country, and that it would be permit- 
ting the inerease of vessels engaged in the 
slave trade. Well, then, he (Mr. Cardwell) 
tid before they made that coast a nest of 
pirates, let them take care what they were 
doing. He found Sir Charles Hotham and 
ill who had been engaged in the service 
upon the African coast, regretting deeply 
that their efforts had not been more satis- 
factory. He admitted that there must be 
a limit to endurance; he acknowledged 
that every year, in which the slave trader 
made successful head against our efforts 
itrepression, strengthened the case against 
the present system. He agreed also with 
‘it Charles Hotham in saying that he 
would not take upon himself the responsi- 
lity of suppressing the African squadron. 
Having been appointed upon a Committee 
" consider the best means for the final 
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extinction of the slave trade, he would not 
return to the House of Commons with no 
other proposition to make than a discon- 
tinuance of the only means by which the 
trade is now impeded or repressed. The 
Committee had put something at the end 
of their report about continuing the naval 
influence of England, and entering solemn 
protests against a traffic they abhorred, 
and then they thought they had discharged 
their consciences, But he thought that 
for a Member of the Committee, and of 
the House of Commons, to paralyse the 
hands of the Government when they told 
them they were negotiating with foreign 
Governments upon the subject, was a step 
of responsibility from which any individual, 
having in his heart and conscience a due 
sense of the horrors of this system and of 
its unspeakable iniquities, as a prudent 
and cautious man, ought most carefully 
to abstain. 

Captain PELHAM denied that the of- 
ficers of the Navy had admitted that the 
squadron had wholly failed in its object, 
or that nothing more could be done. As 
a matter of economy, this Motion would 
prove a perfect delusion. It would not 
only be injurious to the character of the 
country, to the best interests of the naval 
service, and to the commercial inter- 
ests of the country, but it would also 
very materially increase the horrors of the 
slave trade, and disappoint those who 
were advocates for giving up the present 
efforts; and the day was not far distant 
when the people of this country would re- 
gret the decision which so many hon. 
Members were now disposed to come to, 
Sir Charles Hotham’s opinion had been 
very much misunderstood; and the opin- 
ions attributed by the hon. Mover of the 
resolution to the naval officers were not 
borne out by the evidence given before 
Parliament. It would be found from the 
evidence, that in 1835, in consequence of 
the treaty made with the Spanish Govern- 
ment, the Spanish slavers had been obliged 
to resort to the protection of the Portu- 
guese flag; and that before the treaty the 
price of slaves in Cuba was only one-fourth 
what it was now, owing to the smaller 
number imported. It was said we had 
effected nothing in the Brazils. Where 
94,000 slaves were imported into Brazil, 
not more than 50,000 were now taken 
there; and the evidence of Lord Howden 
and others showed that the price had risen 
from 251. to 501. or 601. As to the mor- 
tality, it was not now greater than 93 per 
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cent on those captured, and 5 per cent on 
those which escaped; and under the le- 
galised slave trade, under Sir William 
Domben’s Act, it was never less than 14 
per cent. It was a delusion to suppose 
that the squadron must be doubled or 
trebled to effect any good. He was pre- 
pared with a plan, which had been approy- 
ed by naval officers who had served in the 
squadron, whereby a more effective block- 
ade might be kept up with 5,000 tons less 
shipping than was now employed, 1,400 
less horse power, and a proportionate 
saving of cost. We had 2,000 miles of 
coast with a legitimate commerce to pro- 
tect, and not more than 1,000 miles 
where the slave trade still existed; some 
progress had evidently been made in the 
suppression of the slave trade; therefore, 
why should the Legislature come to the 
conclusion that with less to do than ever 
they had before, they were obliged to 
give up the attempt to do anything? If 
they withdrew their squadron altogether 
from the coast of Africa, it would not be 
followed by any diminution of the horrors 
of the middle passage. On the contrary, 


there would be an increased mortality 
amongst the slaves, because an impetus 


would be given to slave-grown produce, 
our increasing commerce with Africa would 
be ruined, as well as our West India colo- 
nies, whilst a deep disgrace would be in- 
flicted, in the face of the world, on the 
naval power of England, and on the great- 
ness of the country itself. 

CotoneL THOMPSON said, there was 
one point on which he was anxious to set 
himself right with the House, and that was, 
that free trade had nothing to do with this 
question. He would appeal to hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite in a spirit of amity, and 
with a desire to set out of sight any past 
or future struggles on that subject, whe- 
ther the principle of free trade did not con- 
sist in the denial of the policy of giving 
to one part of the community a mono- 
poly on the ground that it was to be a 
source of wealth to the community at large. 
It was a question of free trade in stolen 
pocket handkerchiefs that was now before 
the House. It was the question whether 
they would discontinue their efforts to sup- 
press crime that they had now to consider, 
and the question of free trade was not at 
all involved in its consideration. Having 
stated what was not connected with the 
subject, he might be allowed to say what 
was. It was always unpleasant to aim at 
individuals; but nobody felt compunction 
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in firing at a battalion. He was going to 
fire at a battalion, and he should Utterly 
refuse to answer any questions as to who 
might, or might not, be the individuals that 
fell in the way. What he feared was, that 
there was a strong desire in some quarters 
to see the sinews and limbs of the Africans 
employed in profitable industry throughout 
the vacant continent of South America, 
and that there was some idea that English 
commerce might be a partaker in the pro- 
fits. Had they not seen an eminent poli- 
tical writer, once an honour to litera. 
ture, declaring that the ‘* beneficent whip” 
was the only thing for Africans and Irish. 
men? How would this principle work 
if it were applied to all who had anything 
to lose? The principle was simply that 
all property, including the property in a 
man’s own person, belonged of right to 
those who could make the best use of it. 
Fancy that argument applie! to hon. 
Members, by the men they w_uld meet 
to-night between the House and Charing 
Cross. Hon. Members would soon have 
enough of that argument, and would not 
be long in being driven to the conclusion 
that our fathers were right in the opposition 
they made to this huge iniquity, which was 
the key-stone to the plan. 

[When the hon. Member sat down, 
there were loud cries for a division, and no 
one having risen to address the House for 
some time, Mr. Speaker ordered strangers 
to withdraw, when ] 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I hardly 
know whether it is for the convenience 
of the House—which I wish entirely and 
exclusively to consult—that I should pro- 
eeed to address it this night. I had be- 
lieved that there was a general expecta- 
tion of an adjourned debate; and, in that 
case, if it would be more for the conve- 
nience of the House I would postpone my 
address; but I would be reluctant that this 
question should go to a division, and that I 
should vote, as I intend to vote, in favour of 
the Motion of my hon. Friend the Member 
for Gateshead, without having taken an 
opportunity of stating to the House, as 
briefly as I am able, some of the grounds 
on which I would give that vote. I do not 
disguise from myself the serious nature of 
that vote, or endeavour in any matter, or 
in any degree, to blink the magnitude of 
the question. I will not dwell pointedly 
upon the objection that this is not a Mo- 
tion for the withdrawal of the squadron, 
but a Motion for the removal of a prelim'- 
nary bar to discussion, because it Is sal 
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to be clear that the discretion of the House 
js not free, and we are met with an objec- 
tin arising from our engagements to fo- 
reign countries unless we endeavour to re- 
move those engagements. My object, in 
the first place, then, is to vindicate for 
Parliament the right of entering into the 
discussion of this question. Nothing can 
be more absurd than the present state of 
our treaty engagements with regard to the 
maintenance of cruisers on the coast of 
Africa. I think this Motion only contem- 
plates the treaty with France; the treaty 
with America requires no negotiation, for 
either party can terminate it by the ex- 
pression of a wish; but in the treaty with 
France, we bound ourselves to France, and 
France bound herself to us, each to main- 


tain twenty-six cruisers on the coast of | 


Africa, to suppress the slave trade, by 
whomsoever carried on. After the lapse 
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face. It is not because I think lightly of 
the slave trade, or because I prefer con- 
siderations of economy to considerations of 
humanity, that I vote for this Motion; and, 
indeed, with regard to the slave trade, I 
can find no words sufficiently strong to 
characterise its enormous iniquity. 1 be- 
lieve the slave trade to be by far the foul- 
est crime that taints the history of man- 
kind in any Christian or pagan country; 
and therefore it is not from any light esti- 
mate of the atrocities of the trade that I 
have made up my mind to vote for the 
Motion of my hon. Friend. The system 
which we are now acting upon has been 
condemned by an accumulation of authori- 
ties as great as ever was brought to bear 
on a point of practical policy; and the au- 
thorities who have so condemned it are 
| persons who had every prepossession in its 
| favour—who, as long as it stood in the po- 





of some time, France changed her mind | sition of an experiment, adhered to it with 


—she did not possess the power, or seek 
to possess the power that would enable her 
todo what she wished, namely, to exercise 


jurisdiction over other than her own sub- | 
jects—and she applied to Her Majesty’s | 
Government (and Her Majesty’s Govern- | vietions. 
ment wisely acceded to the application) to | 


be released from her engagements, and in- 
stead of keeping twenty-six vessels on the 
African coast to suppress the slave trade 
generally, to be allowed to keep only a 
snall squadron consisting of twelve vessels 
on that coast, to exclude her own subjects 
from the trade; so at present France is 
oily bound to exclude her own subjects 





forsooth, to be bound to France to main- 


| tenacious fidelity, and would have adhered 
|to it so long as a hope remained of its 
| proving effectual, but who, when undeceiv- 
ed by the stern lessons of experience, have 
left us the expression of their honest con- 
In the year 1840, Sir Thomas 
Buxton said, that a system of armed re- 
pression was perfectly futile, and that not 
only was this the case, but that if you 
could enter into treaty stipulations with all 
the nations of the world, still cent per cent, 
as his expression was, the enormous profits 
of the slave trade, would be too strong for 
you. The system has been condemned by 
the noble Lord at the head of the Govern- 


Thomas Buxton, gave the world to under- 


{ 

from the slave trade; and are we by treaty, | ment, who, adopting the language of Sir 
| 
| 


tain a large fleet on the coast of Africa for 
the purpose of suppressing the slave trade? 
Isay that is a state of things so anoma- | 
lous and so preposterous, that on its own | 
merits my hon. Friend was justified in the 
Motion which he has made. If I have 
come to the determination of voting with 
him upon this occasion, it is after a long | 
and painful investigation, which I began | 
vith an unbiassed and dispassionate mind. 
I can assure the House that the feelings | 
vith which I entered upon the inquiry, were 
not in accordance with the conclusion at | 
which I have arrived; and those who know 
me are aware that every prepossession and | 
every impulse I was required to struggle | 
vith and overcome before I could bring | 
myself to that conclusion; but I thought 
the time was come when it was necessary 
0 rouse the moral courage of the country | 
0 look this great question fairly in aa 


stand that the only means of effectually 
| extinguishing the slave trade, lay in the 


cultivation and the civilisation of Africa. 
It has been condemned by those, among 
whom I was one, who promoted that ho- 
nestly-intended but disastrous scheme for 


| despatching an expedition up the Niger. 


It has been condemned by the Anti-Slavery 
Society, who, it must be admitted, what- 


| ever differences of opinion may prevail on 


other points, have laboured with unwearied 
zeal for the promotion of the great cause of 
philanthropy by elevating the social con- 
dition of the children of Africa. We are 
told that the extension of legitimate com- 
merce requires the maintenance of this 
system; but I want to know whether the 
merchants of this country have desired it? 
It appears to me that they are as much 
divided in opinion on this subject as other 
men are, and that if there is any decided 
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prevalence of opinion, it is either that of | 
aversion or of indifference to the question. 

Then, as to the naval profession, I am not | 
disposed to differ from the opinion of my | 
hon. Friend, when he refers to the opinion | 
of Sir Charles Hotham; but there is no 

doubt that the opinion of the naval profes- 
sion generally is unfavourable to the con- 
tinuance of the existing system. This 
stands on record, that the most responsible 
witnesses and the most recent witnesses 
have condemned it. It is quite true that 
Sir Charles Hotham does not recommend 
the unconditional withdrawal of the squad- 
ron, and that he expresses an opinion that | 
if that were done the small speculators in 
slaves would increase; but he expresses 
that opinion with the modesty which belongs 
to his character, and observes, ‘* My opin- 
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been made in any year during the past de. 
cade, so it may be made any year in the 
next. This is the question to which I wish 
the House to address its mind. Are we 
to adopt this system as a permanent sys. 
tem, and make it one of the institutions of 
the country? Are we to go on with such 
success or failure as it may entail upon us, 
or are we to look the question fairly in the 
face and determine what is to be done? | 
must say that the Committee did not de. 
serve to be taunted on account of the time 
at which this Motion is brought forward, 
They felt the inconvenience which the 
publication of their report would occasion 
to the Executive Government; and 50 
strongly was this feeling entertained, that 
in June, 1848, when the report could have 
| been carried by a considerable majority, 


ion on that subject is only a speculative | and when they learned, on what they be- 
opinion.”’ Let not the House suppose that | lieved to be the best authority that if the 
because Sir Charles Hotham doves not re-| report were not presented that year, the 
commend the unconditional withdrawal of | interval that might elapse might be turned 
the squadron, he is not convinced of its|to the best account by treaties with other 
utter inability to put down the slave trade. | Powers for the suppression of the slave 
He tells you that it is impossible to put it | trade, they abstained from presenting it. 
down—that no force which you can place | That was in the summer of 1848, and we 
in his hands will enable him to repress it; | are now in the spring of 1850; yet what 
and his substitute fur an armed force is, | progress has been made? The right hon. 
that you must have a treaty with Brazil, Gentleman tells us of the purchase of forts; 
permitting a modified and limited importa-| but what are we to do with forts, when 
tion of slaves into that country. Is there| there are four thousand miles of coast? 
any doubt about Sir Charles Hotham’s | The right hon. Gentleman says that 1,500 
opinion on the subject? I ask my hon. | miles of coast are not exactly clear at pre- 
Friend how Sir Charles Hotham would | sent, but that they will be clear; but even 


vote, if he were here to-night? Why, he 
would be one of the most zealous, as well 
as one of the most able, of the supporters 
of the Motion. I am reluctant to weary 
the House with extracts from his evidence; 
but I say that he inculeates absolutely and 
positively the removal of the squadron, 
though he says that you must grant to 
Brazil a modified licence for the importa- 
tion of slaves. 
the President of the Board of Trade has 
made a speech to-night, in which he has 
referred to those motives which produced 
a fixed disposition in the mind of man, to 
induce us to follow up the policy in which 
we have so long embarked; but when I 
find him making use of these general con- 
siderations, I cannot but observe that this 
is a speech which may be made every year 
for generations to come, as it might have 
been made in any year for generations 
past. I must beg to qualify that remark, 
as it is but one generation since we began 
our present system of policy; but as the 
right hon, Gentleman’s speech might have 


The right hon. Gentleman | 


} 
| 
| 


if that should turn out to be correct, what 
| then? Sir Charles Hotham says that the 
| moment you stop the slave trade at one 
| place, it breaks out at another, and it must 
| be remembered that there are 4,000 miles of 
|eoast from Morocco to the Orange River. 
| The right hon. Gentleman speaks of the in- 
fluence of Liberia, and a very salutary influ- 
lence it exercises; but my hon. Friend the 
Member for Gateshead does not mean to say 
that the Government should maintain an in- 
difference on the subject of the slave trade. 
On the contrary, wherever a Government 
was found inimical to that traffic, whether 
that of Liberia on the west coast of Africa, 
or the Portuguese settlements on the east 
coast, we ought to aid that Government, 
and not shrink from any sacrifice to give 
them effectual assistance. It is not the 
amount of the sacrifice which the main- 
tenance of the squadron involves that I so 
much object to, as to its uselessness, and 
the mischief: to which its presence on the 
coast gives rise. What has the squadron 
;done? Has it extinguished the slave 
1 
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trade? No. Is it making any progress | per cent; in 1845, 10 per cent; in 1846, 4 


towards the extinction of the trade? I) 
vant to call the attention of the House to | 
that point. My hon. Friend in the course | 


of the able speech which he made referred 
to the capture of twenty vessels at Ambriz, 
made by Sir Charles Hotham; but Sir 
Charles Hotham says that that was an ac- 
cident, and that he took them by surprise, 
getting there six months before he was 
expected. No doubt there had been an 
abundance of gallant transactions, but the 
question is, whether, on the whole, we are 
making progress, and what progress we 
are making; because, if I could see a 
bond fide progress made, I should be 
willing to go on, in the hope of attaining 
a good so incaleulably great as the re- 
pression of the slave trade. But as far 
as I can see at present, your squadrom 
imposes a tax of 10 or 15 per cent 
on the slave trade, and that is the 
very outside. You have already inflicted 
some loss upon the dealers, and have given 
the traffic a character partaking more of 
hazard and adventure than it before pos- 
sessed; but does this squadron govern the 
price in Brazil? Does the price in Brazil 
vary with the efficiency of the squadron ? 
Is that the case or not ?° In 1828, accor- 
ding to the purchases entered in the book 
of an estate there, the price of a slave 
varied from 300 to 350 milreis. In 1844, 
the price varied from 700 to 800 milreis; 
and | ask you whether the squadron has 
been more or less effective since? Why, 
we all know that it has been much more 
effective—that the force has been greatly 
augmented, and placed under the command 
of a man almost unequalled for the per- 
formance of such a duty, and yet what has 
been the price since? In 1848, in the 
face of this squadron which governs the 
price in Brazil, the price has been reduced 
by the redundancy of the supply to from 
300 to 350 milreis. I observe that this is 
an assumed estimate, and therefore, that I 
may be quite accurate, I will take the 
price in 1847, when it was from 400 to 
450 milreis. There is no reason for doubt- 
ing the accuracy of the returns made by 
the Foreign Office as to the number of 
captures effected. Since 1840—and in 
taking 1840 I take it because it is the 
period since which the squadron is said, on 
the whole, to have been in a state of inef- 
ficiency, and consequently of increasing 
eflect—in 1840, our captures were 6 per 
cent; in 1841, 13 per cent; in 1842, 13 
Per cent; in 1843, 5 per cent; in 1844, 9 





per cent; in 1847, according to some ac- 
counts, 44 per cent, and, according to the 
most recent account, 8 per cent. There- 
fore, taking these figures as a whole, there 
is no progress, but there is rather retro- 
gression on the rival ground occupied by 
the squadron, and the slavetraders respec- 
tively; and while you are improving at a 
vast cost the organisation of your squad- 
ron, the slavetraders have been gaining 


|upon you by improving still more rapidly 
| the organisation of their system; and it 


appears that a larger proportion of them 
during the last three years, during the 
very best period of your squadron, have 
escaped through your hands, than during 
the years that preceded that period. Now, 
Sir, with respect to the admission that I 
have made, that the squadron imposes a 
tax on the slave trade, I contend that it 
was not for the purpose of imposing such 
a tax that these great and extraordinary 
efforts were originally undertaken. I don’t 
stand here to impeach the policy of those 
who thought that, in consideration of the 
extraordinary iniquity and the extraordi- 
nary miseries of the slave trade, it was 
right for us to step out of the common 
course, and make such great efforts some 
thirty years ago for its suppression. I be- 
lieve that that was an experiment well 
worth trying; but in my view it is neces- 
sarily an experiment bounded and limited 
in time. It is not an ordinance of Provi- 
dence that the government of one nation 
shall correct the morals of another. I say 
that for a time, and for a great occasion, 
it may be right to depart even from that 
most salutary rule; but I say, that for a 
long course of years, and especially for 
that which I think is now before us, namely, 
an indefinite continuance of the present 
system if the House rejects the present 
Motion, or, at any rate, if the opinion of 
the House is decisively declared against it 
—lI say it is not right to depart from that 
rule, or you involve yourselves in all sorts 
of difficulties, and find in the first place 
that the opinion of your sincerity is de- 
stroyed; that you are in constant risk of 
collision with foreign nations; and that 
from some cause or combination of causes, 
you cannot gain your object. It was to 
extinguish this traffie that these great 
efforts were undertaken. If you have a 
rational hope of extinguishing it, then per- 
severe; but if you have none, then begin 
to think of some other means better adapted 
to your object. Sir, has there been any 
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cause of a circumstantial nature to which 
you can point as being fairly chargeable 
with your failure? Has the squadron been 
inefficient ? Has the Government been 
inactive? Has the noble Lord at the 
head of the Foreign Office been sluggish 
on this subject? For fifteen years nearly 
out of the last twenty years he has been 
Secretary of State, and I am glad of it 
with respect to its bearing on this ques- 
tion; beeause all the world I think pays, 
as I believe is justly due, honour to the 
noble Lord for the zeal and energy with 
which he laboured in the department of 
his office for the suppression of the slave 
trade. We never can stand better, I 


Slave 
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that not even the 700,0002. to meet the 
charge is really all that is entailed on the 
country, although it may be something 
like the limit of the direct charges that 
are placed on the item which you ¢an 
visibly connect with it; yet I say that is 
not my main motive—I am not governed 
in the main by a desire to get rid of this 
charge. I want to grapple with the ques. 
tion fairly, as a question of humanity and 
of philanthropy. And I say, admitting 
that every man’s conclusion on such a sub- 
ject ought to be under certain reserves, 


' yet I declare it is the best judgment that 


think, so far as direct negotiation is con- | 


cerned, than with the noble Lord in respect 
to this subject. And he has not been in- 
active; he has always been looking forward 
to something which he hoped might attain 
anend. In 1835, he had a distant hope 


of a treaty with Spain; in 1839 he fixed 
his hope on the equipment clause; in 1840, 
he fixed it on the great advantage to be 
obtained by being enabled to pursue the | 
slaver on the south as well as on the north 
side of the equator; and in 1840 there | 
was also hope from the Niger expedition; 


then there were the treaties with France 


I can arrive at on the question, after en- 
deavouring to become acquainted with the 
facts, that the continuance of the present 
system of repression does not diminish, 


| but, on the contrary, has a tendency to 


inerease the sum of human wretchedness, 
Now, Sir, that is the ground on which, I 


| challenge the judgment of this House. It 


| seems to me that the evidence goes to that 
'extent; and, if this be so, I trust it is to 


that point that the arguments of our op- 
ponents will be directed, because it has 


| often happened that the misery of man has 


and America, and the hope of a union be- | 
tween the three greatest maritime Powers 
'to a change of policy, or any respect for 


of the world, in pursuit of this object. 
Well, these points have been nominally 
gained, and now where are we? We have 


not advanced, bui we have positively fallen | 


back in respect to the attainment of our 
object. Nor has the right hon. Gentleman 
—I must do him the justice to say—nor 
has the right hon. Gentleman the President 
of the Board of Trade at all held out to 


us a promise that if we give a further | 


lease of the system of repression by force, 
we shall see some new development of 
diplomatic means, and a new position of 
affairs assumed as the consequence. He 


been increased by persons who thought 
that they were promoting his happiness. 
And we must not allow any of these topics 
which address themselves to the imagina- 
tion, we must not allow any indisposition 


the motives of those who have gone before 
us, to prevent us from adjusting our course 
to the circumstances of the times, if we 
perceive that these circumstances have un- 
dergone an essential change. Now, how 
are we to come at this question, whether 
the squadron does or does not increase the 
sum of human suffering ? On what em- 
dence are we to go? We must content 
ourselves necessarily with indirect evidence. 


| But I observe that this direct evidence all 


speaks, indeed, of the multiplication of | 


treaties with the chiefs of Africa, which 
may be all very well in its way, meaning 
nothing more nor less than pensions to the 
African chiefs, to stand in the stead of the 
profits they receive from the gains of the 
slavers. This may be all very well as a 
secondary means, but it is not by means 
of that trivial minuteness that you can hope 
to overcome this gigantic and extraordi- 


nary evil. But now, Sir, though I certainly | 
look at the pecuniary burden which this | 
system entails upon the people of Eng- | ; 
land as a very serious one—for I believe | this assertion is propounded in this House. 


goes to this point—that the sufferings 
arising from the traffic at the present mo- 
ment are far greater than they were wont 
to be in earlier times. I am sorry that! 
have not at hand the work of Sir Thomas 
Buxton, but it will be recollected that after 
a careful detail of the horrors and miseries 
of the slave trade as it was in the period be- 


| fore the Act of Sir W. Dolben, he uses some 


expressions to this effect, that dreadful as 
these sufferings are, they are trivial com- 
pared with what are now undergone. And 
I hope my hon. Friend will therefore see 
that it is on an authority somewhat high, 
and I think perfectly dispassionate, that 
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But, Sir, if I go to figures, by what figures, | proportion of slaves carried to the tonnage 


<- ' Q 
are we to form our judgment? 


We are | of the vessels is between five slaves to 


told that the calculations of mortality are | three tons, and three slaves to two tons. 
yery imperfect; but at the same time, | There is no very great variation between 


though they may be imperfect, yet if these | these proportions. 


are the calculations of the most competent 
judges, and if they are so decisive in their 


| 


character as to leave an ample range for | 
accidental errors, and still the substance of | 


the conclusions shall be untouched, I say 


that we ought not to reject these calcula- | 


tions. 
tality during the period of the regulation 
of the British slave trade? During that 
period it was stated in this House by Mr. 
Jenkinson that the mortality in English 
vessels on the middle passage was reduced 
to three per cent. 
itat ten per cent. The mortality in Dutch 
vessels was five to seven per cent accord- 
ing to Mr. Jenkinson, and in French ves- 
sels, ten per cent; but still it was perfectly 
plain that ten per cent was the maximum 
of this variety of estimate of the mortality. 


Mr. Wilberforce placed | 


Now, what was the state of mor- | 


Now there are other 
facts. When Sir William Dolben’s Act 
was introduced, all that the slavetraders 
asked that they might be permitted to 
carry was two slaves for every ton. This 
was the maximum to which they aspired— 
the extreme case which they then contem- 
plated. Well, how does this matter stand 
now? Look to the returns in the books 
for 1847 and 1848. I have taken pains 
carefully to examine them. I find that 
the average number of slaves, instead of 


being three slaves to two tons, is very 


That was under the Regulation Act of Sir | 


And what are the esti- 
mates now? Mr. Bandinel makes an 
estimate of twenty-four per cent. You 
tell us that this is on very imperfect data; 
but it is the evidence whieh an intelligent 
man, after thirty years’ experience with a 
more comprehensive knowledge than any 
other individual, finds best for yielding on 
the whole a just conclusion. But is Mr. 
Bandinel’s estimate entirely beyond the 
margin of the others? If you goto them, 
I understood it to be said, his estimates 
will not stand under you. But, I ask, what 
is the estimate of Sir Thomas Buxton ? 
Itis that the mortality of the middle pas- 
sage for a course of years previous to the 
time when he wrote, namely, 1840, can- 
not be taken at less than thirty-three per 
cent. Why, Sir, if we look again at the 
evidence of fact, which, though it may not 
go so directly to the point, yet it is in it- 
self more capable of being correctly tested 
—suppose you take the crowding of the 
slaves in the ships—I think, on the whole, 
that this is not a very unfair test to refer 
towith respect to the sufferings and the 
mortality. I find in the report of the Com- 
mittee of the House of Lords, Mr. Stokes’s 
evidence, who says, he shall show, as he 
Was invited to do, that the crowding before 
the slave trade was regulated, sixty years 
ago, in the slave ships, was greater, or at 
all events quite as great as it is now. And 
what does he do? He quotes certain 
cases, and I find in ali that he quotes the 


William Dolben. 








nearly eight slaves to two tons. And I 
find, instead of two slaves or three to one 
ton being an extremely exceptional case, 
nine slaves and ten to one ton are instances 
that not unfrequently present themselves. 
Then I say, with such a state of crowding, 
that such a change in the number of slaves 
carried according to the tonnage, must great- 
ly increase the mortality; and let it always 
be recollected that while I speak of the mor- 
tality sixty years ago, | speak of the mor- 
tality on a passage of more than fifty days; 
and when I| speak of the mortality now, I 
speak of the mortality compressed within 
little more than half that space, because I 
believe it is not far from the mark to say 
that ships now perform the voyage in from 
twenty-five to thirty days, being only a 
moiety of what the length of the voyage 
used to be. But if there is a great in- 
crease of mortality, if I say the increase is 
ten per cent, I do not think that that is 
an immoderate estimate considering the 
figures I have already quoted. And if 
there has been this increase of ten cent in 
the mortality, I ask what does that mean, 
and what does that come to? Why, it 
means this, that this increase of mortality 
absorbs every year the lives of between 
8,000 and 9,000 slaves in the middle pas- 
sage; and that number is much larger than 
the number to which in any year you have 
given liberty, by the united efforts of all 
your cruisers. And, if you only, by all 
your labours, liberate 5,000 or 6,000 slaves, 
you will cause the additional deaths of 
8,000 or 9,000, and aggravate the suffer- 
ings of the rest. I ask then if I am not 
right in stating it as a most probable opin- 
ion, that the mass of human sufferings, 
as far as relates to those who are carried 
across the ocean, is increased by the re- 
pressive system which you are now pur- 
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suing. Well, Sir, of course we shall be | 
asked what other course do you propose— | 
what else can be done? For my part, I 
so much feel the difficulty of that question, 
that if any rational course can be pointed 
out which would afford us the hope of suc- 
cess in our present pursuit, as I have 
already said, I should be perfectly ready 
to embrace it. But, in my opinion, we 
have come to the time when we ought sin- 
cerely and deliberately to ask ourselves 
what are the conditions necessary to give 
us a reasonable chance of success in the 
system of foree and repression? I don’t 
deny that there are imaginable and con- 
ceivable conditions which might enable 
you to struggle even against the slave 
trade; but I do not think there are any 
imaginable conditions which give you any- | 
thing like a certainty of putting it down. | 
The attempt might be made to put it down | 
as if it were piracy; but the noble Lord | 
somewhere remarks in his evidence, that | 
although it is morally a far greater crime | 
than piracy, yet by the law of nations it is 

not regarded as so great a crime; and it 

differs from piracy in this, that hideous as | 
is its moral character, yet it has, if you| 
look to its exterior merely, all the condi- 

tions of a great branch of commerce. I 

believe that it is impossible to put down a | 
great branch of commerce such as this by 

the exercise of mere force, having in my 

mind, as I have, the remarkable saying of 
Sir Josiah Child. But if we really wished 

effectually to put down the slave trade, 

what would be the proper course to adopt ? 

The first and most essential of all to be done 

is to induce a general belief among other 

nations of the world of our sincerity of pur- | 
pose. I do not believe that there is that 

general impression among other nations of 
the earth. I am certain that if there were 

that impression among the nations of the | 
world, there would be more of real co-oper- 
ation among the Governments. It is very | 
well for my hon. Friend to point to some 

officers of the American and French squad- | 
rons who, animated by the generous spirit | 
of the profession, sympathise with the ex- | 
ertions of our gallant men, and wish them | 
hearty success. But if that is the spirit of | 
the officers, do they represent the Govern- | 
ments of their respective countries? Hon. | 
Members who had read the blue books now | 
before the House would not fail to perceive, 
in Sir Charles Hotham’s evidence, where | 
that officer is asked his opinions respecting 

the American squadron, that there was 

one American ofticer who did venture to 
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detain a vessel carrying the American flag; 
and what was the consequence? Not onl 
did the captain meet with the disapproba. 
tion of the Government, but he was brought 
into a court of justice, and so muleted on 
account of his conduct, that no one has 
since been found to copy his example. It 
is impossible not to feel the disadvan. 
tage under which we are placed as to the 
imputation of sinister motives with other 
countries. One half of the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Board of Trade consisted of appeals to 
motives of humanity and philanthropy— 
the other half, of a description of the great 
detriment which our West India colonies 
would undergo if we acceded to this Mo- 
No doubt these notions were all 


the right hon. Gentleman; but we know 
that with the introduction of the subject 
of our colonial interest in a debate upon 
the repression of this trade, it would be 
very difficult to persuade foreign nations 
that the colonial motive was not the real 
one, and that the other was introduced 
merely by way of surplusage or ornament. 
If you wished to maintain that character 
for perfect sincerity, and sought to propa- 


| gate among other nations a belief that you 


intended the repression of the slave trade, 
and would not allow any other considera 
tion to interfere with it, you should not 
have passed the Sugar Duties Bill of 1846. 
It is perfectly intelligible, the hon. Gentle- 
man might say, that motives of conveni- 
ence and policy, and I know not what 
other reasons, were sufficient to induce 
them to pass that Act. I do not enter into 
that discussion now; but I say, having 
passed that Act, I defy you to establish 
your reputation for sincerity among the 
nations of the earth. If you want to sup- 
press slavery not by force, the first thing 


| you ought to do.would be to repeal that Act, 


in order not only to beget that good opinion 
in other countries, but because that Act 
was the most powerful instrument of repres- 
sion which you had in this country. What 
is the next thing to be done? At least to 
double or treble the present squadron. In- 
stead of forty or fifty, you would require 
between eighty and one hundred vessels at 
least. [An Hon. Memper: No, no!] An 
hon. and gallant Member opposite appears 
to doubt that. It is the opinion, however, 
of many naval officers, and the opinion 
also of Sir Charles Hotham, who stated, 
in addition to that, that he believed that 
no increase of our naval force would 
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ys to sueceed in it. If hon. Members 
would read the evidence, they would see 
that what he had stated was correct. I 
am now speaking, of course, of sailing 
ressels. A sailing vessel, it appears, can- 
not watch more than about thirty miles ; 
if, then, you have some 2,200 or 2,500 
miles to watch—if the hon. and gallant 
Member, who, I perceive, still expresses 
his dissent, will perform that little sum, 
he will see that what I have stated is cor 
rect, What is the next thing to be done? 
You must obtain the right of search, and 
particularly from France ; for it is plain 
that you must have security against the 
employment of the French flag, and you 
must likewise obtain the right to stop 
those persons who are now described as 
“neutrals,” sailing under the American 
and Sardinian flags, and particularly the 
American, which consorts with the Bra- 
ilian and Portuguese, with two flags, two 
sets of papers, and two captains on board 
ship. So that the same vessel which sails 
from America with an American captain, 
American flag, and American crew, when 
she arrives at, or leaves a slave port, has 
a Brazilian or Portuguese captain, and 
with papers of one or other of those two 
countries, or none at all, as it suits her 
convenience. From Sardinia you may be 
able to obtain that right, but certainly not 
from America. Then it is said that you 
must do something for the punishment of 
the erew. Dr. Lushington says that all 
your efforts will be futile until you can 
punish the crew. Some persons propose 
that you should hang them, some that you 
should hang the captain only ; others, 
again, propose a limited number, three, I 
believe—a quorum ; a fourth proposition 
is, that you should imprison or transport 
them. Dr. Lushington says, transport 
then, with the right of reclaiming them 
by their respective Governments. I will 
take them all, without stopping to inquire 
into which is the better mode of dealing 
with them. But is there any man in this 
House who knows what is the temper of 
the rulers of the world towards each other 
vho will for a moment believe that it ever 
will be permitted to England to exercise 
penal rights over the subjects of other na- 
tions? =I would wish hon. Gentlemen 
would consider that subject if they enter- 
tain any belief that they are able to sup- 
Press the slave trade by punishing the 
crew. Supposing we could get slave trade 
declared to be piracy, and had power to 
deal with it as such—I grant, supposing 
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we get rid of some other things, that there 
would be a prebability of putting an end 
to the trade. There is another thing, 
which shows almost that Providence has 
designed that no one nation shall deal with 
the affairs of other countries. We have 
made treaties with Spain and Brazil which 
are broken every day. We have a treaty 
with Brazil, which she has broken every 
day for the last twenty years. We have 
tried to secure the freedom of the Emanci- 
pados ; we endeavoured to make the Bra- 
zilians declare it a crime to import slaves 
into Brazil. This treaty has been repeat- 
edly broken, and we have a perfect right 
to demand its fulfilment ; and if we have 
the right to demand it, we have the right 
to do so at the point of the sword in case 
of refusal. We have now a perfect right 
to go to Brazil, and call upon her to eman- 
cipate every slave imported since 1830, 
and upon refusal, to make war with them 
even to extermination. The justice of 
your demand could not be doubted. The 
noble Lord opposite has been in the Fo- 
reign Office with zeal and ability for the 
last fifteen years, and the Earl of Aber- 
deen for the other five years, yet neither of 
them ever entertained the idea of making 
or enforeing this demand upon Brazil. You 
would not dare to go to war upon this 
question with Brazil, much less with those 
whom you would find in the rear to support 
her. You must first, then, if you wish to 
suppress the slave trade, repeal the Sugar 
Duties Bill; double your squadron; obtain 
the right of search from France and Ame- 
rica; obtain the power to treat slave trade 
as piracy, and those engaged in it as pi- 
rates ; and you must compel Spain and 
Brazil to fulfil their treaties. If you have 
all these five, I grant that it might be 
right to make some further trial to put 
down the slave trade by repression. The 
first two you might do: you cannot the 
three last, it would belong to other nations 
to do that; and we know full well that 
they would not consent to it. With re- 
spect to forts, martello towers, and multi- 
plication of treaties with black chiefs, if 
they are to be looked upon as the principal 
means of our suppressing the slave trade, 
they become, instead of secondary aids, 
little better than means for blinding the 
people of England to the true merits and 
real state of the case. When I see the 
fact, that with the assistance of our 
squadron we are making no advance, but 
on the contrary losing ground, I am com- 
pelled to consider the question in its whole 
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breadth, and to set aside those feelings | 
which certainly would have inclined me, 
if I could have done so, to accede to 
the policy which has been hitherto pur- 
sued, and, more especially, because I 
confess that I think it is impossible to 
point to any one definite measure as a sub- 
stitute for the present system of repres- 
sion by force, which will at once attain the 
end we have in view. But I must protest | 
against simply, as I have said before— | 
against anything like indifference on the | 
part of the British Government to follow 
the abandonment of that repression by 
force. I apprehend under any circum- 
stances the British Government will use 
effectual means for preventing its own 
subjects from engaging in the slave trade. 
I confess I see no reason why the British 
Government should not give aid in cases 
such as that of the Portuguese settlement 
upon the eastern coast, where the parties 
are endeavouring to put down the slave 
trade. With respect to Cuba and Brazil, 
I do not think full justice has been done 
to either of those countries. The aboli- 
tion of slavery in Cuba has been alluded 
to as a great triumph of our squadron. 
But why, then, has the importation of | 
slaves been increasing in Brazil? By 
what magic, or charm, or secret influence 
was it that our cruisers always happened 
to hit upon the vessels intended for Cuba, 
and so seldom upon those intended for 
the Brazils? These vessels were all taken | 
on the coast of Africa ; and if the amount 
of captures averages only 6 or 7 per cent 
upon the whole, how was it that all were 
destined for Cuba, and so few for the} 
Brazils ? With respect to the Brazils, he 
believed it nothing better than most un- 
mitigated iniquity to say that the feelings 
of the people there were dead to every 
manly and Christian feeling. Are there 
no persons in Brazil who are opposed to 
slavery? The noble Lord at the head of | 
the Foreign Office stated, in his evidence 
before the Committee, that there was a 
considerable party growing up in the Bra- 
zils on the principle of anti-slavery. I 
ask you to consider the position and pros- | 
pect in which the members of that party 
stand, and how their seeret influence and 
power of doing good is affected by your | 
present system. The result of your pre- 
sent system must, I think, inevitably come 
in contact with the spirit of national inde- 
pendence in Brazil. I ask what would | 
have happened to us, supposing our case, 
sixty years ago, had been that of Brazil 
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at present? We were then pursuing the 
slave trade, and were the greatest slaye. 
traders in the world. Suppose there had 
been some other nation, which was then 


| half a century more advanced than us in 


the career of humanity and philanthropy, 
who abolished the slave trade for itself 


| ° . . . ‘. 
and, acting upon its conscientious feelings, 


prevented us from getting any slaves, and 
in negotiations with us compelled us to the 
adoption of measures painful and repulsive 
to our feelings—I say in that state of 
things the progress of liberal opinions in 
this country would not have endured that 
interference, and the blood of every Eng. 
lishman would have risen against the 
foreign intervention. If that would be 
our case 50 or 60 years ago, why may it 
not be the ease of Brazil now? I say, 
therefore, it is not visionary to look for 
that better growth of feeling in the people 
there. It should be remembered also that 
the immediate instruments of the slave 
trade are not Brazilians. The planters 
are Brazilians, but the slave merchants 
are Portuguese ; and I think it was shown 
in the evidence before the House of Com- 
mons, as well as in that given before the 
House of Lords, that these Portuguese 
merchants are looked upon with jealousy 
by the people, that they are not popular in 
Brazil, and that therefore there is an addi- 
tional ground for hope afforded that the 
feelings of the people there will alter. 
3ut, independently of the feelings of hu- 
manity and religion—independently, I say, 
of those feelings derived from the Chris- 
tian religion which they profess—I contend 
that motives of policy will come in aid of 
those better feelings for suppressing the 
slave trade, should the squadron be with- 
drawn. Mind, I do not say that the in- 


|mediate effect of the withdrawal of the 


squadron would not be to increase the im- 
portation of slaves. That I think not im- 
possible. Such might naturally be the 
ease at first after abandoning suppressive 
measures. But, considering that the price 
of slaves in Brazil diminished one-half, 
squadron was being decreased, 
I am inclined to agree with Sir Charles 
Hotham, when he says that the commer- 


iecial wants of the country regulate the 


supply. But it ought also to be recollect- 


ied, that of the 6,500,000 of the popula- 


tion of Brazil, about 900,000 and odd are 
whites, and six-sevenths free blacks, In- 
dians, and negroes ; and, under these clt- 
cumstances, I think that prudential con- 
siderations alone would speedily bring 
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about the effect of limiting within narrow 
hounds the importation of negroes. But 
we have been told by the noble Lord, and 
byan abundance of other witnesses, that 
there is already this anti-slavery feeling in 
Brazil, and that we ought not to do any- 
thing to thwart it. Sir, there was a time 
shen the Brazilian Government were dis- 
posed to make those overtures which are 
now desired. Ten years ago they made a 
proposition to the Government of this 


country for the extinction of the slave | 
| strongholds of the slave trade, have been 


trade. That proposal did not meet with 
the favourable reception it deserved, al- 
though I think it was made in a bond fide 
pirit ; and I therefore say, that however 
much you may deplore the policy of Bra- 
iil, you are not justified in saying, if the 
squadron is withdrawn, there will be an 
wlimited accession to the slave trade. I 
think, on the contrary, they would impose 
regulations on that slave trade, that they 
would endeavour to mitigate the sufferings 
of the slaves, and would introduce other 
measures in that direction. Sir, my hopes 
are more slender than I could wish, and 
than I have had pointed out to me in con- 
nexion with the present system ; for it 
appears to me that whatever may have 
been the zeal and activity you may have 
employed—whatever the liberality in the 
expenditure of public money—whatever 
the valour and skill of our officers, and the 


success of our treaty engagements with | 


other nations, the object you have in view 
eludes your grasp ; the slavetrader mocks 
your vigilance ; and while you are in pur- 


suit of that end which philanthropists | 


hold most dear, you are only increasing 
those sufferings which it is your object 
and your desire to prevent. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL: Sir, I own that I 
am more anxious than I ever remember to 
have been before, that the House, in com- 
ing to a decision on this subject, should be 
impressed with a due sense of its impor- 
tance. It is a subject, I think, the im- 


portance of which it is quite impossible to | 
ttaggerate, or even to state in its full | 
bearing. But, Sir, to give some idea of | 
its importance, allow me to remind the | 


House that at the beginning of this cen- 
tury England had slaves in all her colo- 
ules—that we carried on and permitted the 
sive trade—and that the other Powers of 
Europe which possessed colonies likewise 
sanctioned stavery. In the course of time 
almost at the beginning of this century, 
we have seen the Parliament of England 
abolish the slave trade; we have seen Eng- 


{Marcn 19} 
| land, by the Treaty of Paris, make stipu- 
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lations with all the nations of Europe de- 
claring the condemnation of the slave 
trade; we have seen slavery itself abol- 
ished by an Act of the English Parlia- 
ment; we have seen the slave trade prac- 
tically, effectually, and entirely abolished, 
both by France and the United States; 
and we have seen slavery itself, very lately, 
abolished in France and Denmark. We 
have seen, likewise, that countries in Af- 
rica, which, not many years ago, were the 


rescued from that criminal traffic, and the 
peaceful rights of industry and trade flour- 
ish in those countries which had been the 
temples of that horrible idol. Sir, it is 
these triumphs of humanity which I have 
shortly enumerated, which, having now 
been won for half a century, we are asked 
to stultify, by a retrograde step—by un- 
doing all that which we have hitherto 
done — proclaiming to the world by this 
first step that we will no longer take those 
measures against the slave trade which we 
have hitherto taken — that we have no 
substitute to put in their place, and there- 
by spreading discouragement in every part 
of the world, and amongst those nations 
which, admiring our example, and feeling 
the truth of those Christian maxims we 
have professed, and wishing practically to 
act in the same manner, are endeavouring 
to follow those maxims, and abolish this 
horrible crime. To refer only to that 
country to which the right hon. Gentle- 
man last alluded, namely, Brazil. The 
right hon. Gentleman states that my noble 
Friend near me gave evidence to the effect 
that a party in Brazil had sprung up hos- 
tile to the slave trade. But since that evi- 
dence was given, later accounts have come 
from Brazil; and those later accounts, I 
am sorry to say, represent that party 
as utterly extinct. But, Sir, I do not think 
the right hon. Gentleman, in the begin- 
ning of his speech, gave a very correct ac- 
count of the objects and effects of this 
Motion. He said that it was necessary, as 
a first step, and in order that we should 
be free to consider what we should here- 
after do, that we should relieve ourselves 
of those treaty obligations which we have 
with France. Now, every Gentleman will 
remember that the treaty with France 
arose from the repugnance felt in France, 
and from the objections expressed in the 
French popular Assembly, to allowing a 
right of search to us; they will remember, 
also, that, as a substitute, it was proposed 
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to put cruisers on the coast of Africa, in | that we must give up the task altogether, 
order to prevent the desecration of the | He heard a little while ago an eloquent 
French flag. That treaty has been most | speech in this House in favour of the exten. 
faithfully observed by France, although the | sion of education; and in the course of bis 
numbers of vessels have been diminished; | statement the hon. Member for Oldham, 
but I do not say that France and America, | who brought the subject forward, alluded 
or any other country, has manifested the | to the increase of crime and to the number 
same zeal for carrying out the object which | of committals, and showed the insufficiency 
this country has had in view. I have no | which existed in the means of repression 
doubt that if France were asked to relieve | through the police, the courts of justice, 
you of that obligation, you would be re-| and the gaols, and he therefore urged the 
lieved. But if this were done, I ask, could | adoption of an additional mode of repres- 
you take that course with respect to the | sion by means of education. That hon, 
slave trade which you nowdo? Would not | Gentleman, however, did not say that, be. 
the effect be that every French slaver would | cause the existing means of repression 
hoist the French flag as a cover for his | have proved insufficient, and as crime has 
operations, and that you would not have | increased, in spite of the police, the courts 
the power to ascertain whether such vessels | of justice, and the gaols, therefore we 
were pirates, or bond fide vessels of France? | should abolish all of them. This is just 
If such a course were taken, the flags of | the difference between his argument and 
France and America would be used as a| the argument of the hon. Member who 
cover for the slave trade, and Great Britain | brought forward the present Motion. The 
would have no means of checking the sys- | hon. Gentleman the Member for Oldham 
tem. But I think, Sir, it was hardly worth | said the means provided by the criminal law 
wh le for the right hon. Gentleman to put | for the repression of crime have not proved 
forward the excuse he did for the Motion, | sufficient, therefore take other means in 
as the hon. Gentleman who introduced it | addition to those you already have. The 
and the hon. Gentleman who seconded it | hon. Member for Gateshead says, in 1849, 
did not disguise that they thought this | the means for the repression of the slave 
preliminary step necessary—that their ob- | trade did not prove sufficient; therefore, 
ject was to restore the slave trade, and, as | let us take off all our ships instantly from 
the hon. Gentleman who seconded the Mo- | the coast of Africa, and put an end to the 
tion called it, free trade in slaves. Sir, it} blockade at all risks. The right hon. 
is that Motion which I am prepared to | Gentleman the Member for the University 
meet, and which I ask this House not to| of Oxford speaks of various means whieh 
sanction. But in asking the House not to | made him think that the means of repres- 
sanction the Motion, I do not wish to pre- | sion by a squadron are not effective; but 
clude any consideration of the subject which | in this the right hon. Gentleman made 
may hereafter be thought advisable. I do | some statements which, if I went through, 
not wish to prevent the consideration of | I should be able to show were not justified 
any substitute which may appear to the | by the documents before him. The right 
Government or to the Members of this| hon. Gentleman alluded to the mortality 
House necessary to secure the better sup- | on board the ships previous to Sir William 
pression of the slave trade. What I de- | Dolben’s Act. I have reason to believe 
nounce, however, and what I ask the| that the returns made on this subject are 
House not to sanction, is simply the rever- | not of a very accurate character. Indeed 
sal of all our past policy, and your saying | Dr. Cliffe said that he gave these retums 
that you will not take measures for putting | to Mr. Bandinel, but they were very inac- 
down the slave trade by a marine force, | curate, and were founded on very uncer- 
or by any other means. Reference has | tain data. But, then, the right hon. Gen- 
been made to certain evidence given on | tleman suggests that the trade may be re 
this subject, alleged to be unfavourable to | gulated; but there is no certainty or even 
the carrying on these suppressive mea-| probability to justify him in thinking %, 
sures. But the language used was not to| or to lead to the conclusion that the Go- 
induce the Government or the country to | vernment of Brazil would be able so to re 
relinquish these means of suppression, but | gulate the middle passage during which 
to induce it to sanction additional means, | such cruel sufferings take place. If we 
those in force not being sufficient. There | look to the evidence published we shall 
is all the difference in the world between | see there was no prospect of such a met- 
using an argument of this kind, and saying | sure. My right hon. Friend the President 
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the Board of Trade, stated the grounds 
if his opinion on this point; I therefore 
need not go further into it. It has been 
yated that, on the ground of humanity, 
this Motion should be adopted, as the 
quadron for the suppression of the slave 
ade aggravated the evils of the middle 

sage. Sir Charles Hotham, whose evi- 
lence has been so much relied upon, and 
rhose testimony has been regarded with 
weh high respect, says directly the re- 
verse, and also says that if the trade was 
wt entirely free they could not find the 
means of transporting the additional num- 
her of slaves, and therefore the horrors of 
the slave trade would be increased. Cap- 
tin Matson also told the Lords’ Commit- 
tee, in answer to the question as to whe- 
ther there would be more humanity in the 
trafic of slaves if the squadron was re- 
noved, replied that he doubted whether 
there would be more or less, as they would 
be crowded as much as ever in the voyage 
across; and he adds, if the slave treaties 
vere at an end, he did not believe the life 
ofa slave in Brazil would be worth a year’s 
purchase. This would arise from the cheap- 
ness of the slaves. He was asked whether 
he did not think the presence of the squad- 


ron added to the sufferings of the slaves on 


their passage: in reply he said he knew 
the time when the slave trade was a legal 
commerce, and the sufferings were as great 
as afterwards. The slaves were sent in 
the worst class of vessels, generally ships 
vith deep holds, in which many were 
placed, and there were two tiers of planks 
ill round the interior of the vessel, and the 
oly admission of air to the slaves was 
down the centre of the ship, but they were 
tow conveyed in smaller vessels, but on 
oly one deck, so that their sufferings were 
uot probably so great. Such were the 
opinions of Sir Charles Hotham and Cap- 
tain Matson, who also considered, from the 
nature of the vessels which would be em- 
ployed in the trade, that the disease and 
sufferings of the slaves in their passage 
would be greater if they set the slave trade 
free, than if they continued the present 
ystem of repression. One of the main 
reasons which has been urged in favour of 
this proposition is the economical one of 
saving expenditure. As we proceeded in 
the debate, so far as the ground of eco- 
lomy was goneetnad, I very much felt the 
litle force there was in favour of those 
vho supported the Motion on this ground. 
The hon. Gentleman who made the “Motion 
said that the expenditure under this head 
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amounted to 700,000/., or probably to 
800,000/. But when we came to estimate 
the charge, I find that Sir Charles Hotham 
said that if the squadron was withdrawn we 
should still have to keep ten or twelve ves- 
sels on the coast of Africa where we now 
keep twenty-six. Thus, then, it appears 
that, whatever course we might take we 
should still be liable to nearly half the ex- 
penditure. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the University of Oxford, said 
he would not give up all the force while 
they had the means of representing the 
slave trade; for if he found Portugal wish- 
ing to suppress that traffic, he should wish 
this country to aid it. But how was this 
to be done? By means of advice and 
moral example; from which I fear little 
would be gained, or by means of our sai- 
lors and marines? If the right hon. 
Gentleman means the latter, then the 
object of this Motion would be defeated. 
I think, therefore, it is impossible to 
believe that we can diminish the suffer- 
ings of the middle passage; on the con- 
trary, that we shall aggravate it by with- 
drawing our squadron—that is to say, if 
we abandon the coast of Africa altogether, 
and give up that protection to our com- 
merece which, in all other parts of the world, 
is thought necessary, and which, I say, we 
never can do, for if ever there was a com- 
merce in the world for the protection of 
which a British naval force should be pre- 
sent to give aid, it was to that British 
commerce which had sprung up in those 
places where slavery formerly existed, and 
which must be given up, unless it received 
protection. Sir Charles Hotham said on 
this point, that the lives of British subjects 
would not be safe without some force on 
the coast; and the great witness of the 
Committee (Dr. Cliffe), upon whose testi- 
mony so much reliance has been placed on 
the other side, said something to the same 
effect, for he stated that there would be a 
great deal of angry passion and revengeful 
feeling existing on the coast of Africa, in 
consequence of the attempts made by Great 
Britain to repress the slave trade, so that 
violence towards British subjects might be 
anticipated; it, therefore, would be neces- 
sary to keep up some force. If these are 
the main reasons which have been brought 
forward for the Motion, I ask the House to 
consiler what would be the evils its adop- 
tion would produce? I will here, again, 
state the opinion of Sir Charles Hotham 
on this point. He was asked what would 
be the effect of withdrawing the squadron, 
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and his reply was that he entertained the 
opinion that the withdrawal of the squadron 
would be most injurious to the honour of 
this great country which had for such a 
long period contended for the destruction 
of the slave trade, if this was done, and 
nothing substituted in its place. Sir 
Charles Hotham may be right or wrong 
in this opinion, but it is a fair question for 
Parliament to consider whether this coun- 
try may not substitute for the present sys- 
tem another more effective one for the sup- 
pression of the slave trade; but do not 
proceed, with the hon. Gentleman, to with- 
draw and sweep away the present plan 
without the substitution of any other. My 
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first objection to the plan is, that it would | 


be highly injurious to the honour of the 


country; in the next place, I think, with- | 
out a greater force than that which we now | 


keep up, we can preserve from the slave 


trade those parts of Africa which have | 


been rescued from the horrors of it. If the 
squadron was removed there would be such 


an immense rush to purchase slaves at the | 


opening of the slave trade, that attempts 
would be made by violence to substitute in 


those parts the slave trade for that legiti- | 


mate commerce which now existed there. 
We must recollect that the slave trade ex- 
isted there formerly, and had been destroy- 
ed; but when you consider the high profit 


of the slave trade on the African coast, the | 


chiefs seeing the indifference of England to 
the revival of the trade, they might be in- 
duced to change their system, if effectual 
means were not taken to protect English 
commerce from attacks. 


given to the slave trade that it would de- 


stroy all civilisation in Africa, and it would | 


put an end to all hopes of introducing 


civilisation and Christianity into the in- | 
terior of Africa, and no hopes could then | 


be entertained that the slave trade would 
ever be suppressed. In the next place, we 
must consider the effect which would be 


produced by an immense importation of | 
slaves under a free slave trade into Brazil. | 


We may gather from the evidence of Lord 
Howden the enormous profits of this trade. 


That noble Lord had stated, when ex- | 


amined before the Committee of the other 
House, that a cargo of slaves which cost 
5,000 dollars on the coast of Africa, sold 


{COMMONS} 


My next objec- | 
tion is, that such an impetus would be} 
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| tion; but an immense quantity of the slayes 
would be destroyed in the passage. It js 
at present stated, that there are in Brazil 
immense tracts of land as well adapted for 
the cultivation of sugar as the finest por- 
tions of Trinidad or Demerara, and if there 
was an opening for the free admission of 
slaves, those parts of Brazil would be eul. 
tivated for sugar. I need hardly say, an 
immense deal of suffering would follow, 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
the University of Oxford said that he would 
put the question as to whether the mass of 
human suffering would increase or diminish 
by passing this resolution. I say there 
-an be no doubt that, under the circum. 
stances I have stated, there would be an 
immense increase of suffering in Africa, an 
immense increase in Brazil by the exten. 
sion of the African slave trade, and the 
| introduction of such a mass of slaves into 
Brazil. Now, what are the speculations 
going on at Brazil at the present time? 
| On seeing the Committee which sat last 
year and the year before had made a re- 
port, they entertained the opinion that it is 
probable this country will abandon all ef- 
forts for the suppression of the slave trade, 
and that thus they can obtain an unlimited 
supply of slave labour. Some, indeed, go 
so far as to say that they should be able to 
cultivate sugar at such a cheap rate that 
no country could compete with them, so 
that they would furnish the whole supply 
of sugar for the European markets. It is 
admitted on all hands, and it is supported 
by the testimony of all the witnesses ex- 
amined, that if our squadron were removed 
in the first instance, there would be an in- 
mense importation of slaves into Brazil. 
Conceive, then, the effect of this immense 
production of sugar, and what would fd- 
low? This brings me to another question, 
which the right hon. Gentleman lightly 
touched upon, but with which our honour 
and interests are deeply involved. I mean 
the effect that would be produced on 
our West India colonies by the eompe- 
tition with Brazil, if we thus set free 
the slave trade. I am not going to 
argue the question of the sugar duties 
of 1846, but I fully admit that by the 
|abolition of slavery in our colonies m 
1833, and by the abolition of the pro- 
hibitive duties on slave-grown sugar lm 


in Brazil for 25,000, thus making 500 per! 1846, we have placed our West Indian 


cent profit on the venture. If such was 
the gain and profit in this trade, numbers 
of small capitalists would enter into it, and 
might reduce the profit a little by competi- 


| 


leolonists at great disadvantage. I am 
‘happy to feel, however, that the opi 
ions I stated on both those occasions, that 
they would be able to bear these shocks, 
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wd would found the cultivation of sugar 
ma new basis, have not been entirely dis- 
appointed. On the contrary, I observe, in 
the returns of the produce of sugar in 1849, 
that there has been a great increase since 
1845 and 1846. The quantity produced 
in 1849 was greater than that produced in 
1846, and it is now shown that the Africans 
rho immigrated into the West Indian colo- 
nies, will work for less wages than they 
fmerly demanded. But after these great 
advances, would it be reasonable or expe- 
jieut, by allowing an immense increase in 
the number of slaves in Brazil, to set the 
produce of that great number of slaves 
against the produce of our West Indian 
colonies? It would be more than the West 
India islands would be able to bear. They 
yould be unable to stand under such com- 
petition. That of itself would not only be 
agreat misfortune, as regards our interests, 
but a great misfortune in the contest be- 
tween free and slave labour. 


{Marcu 19} 





| indeed. 


But there | 


are other and conclusive reasons against | 


the Motion now proposed. In the first 
jlace, it would give a great and increased 
activity to the slave trade. It would dis- 
turb the civilisation of Africa, and would 


: gee | 
expose to ruinous competition the produce | 
But 


of the free labour of the West Indies. 
the right hon. Gentleman asked what it is 
that we propose to do in carrying out the 
present system. Now, Sir, during the last 
three years, I believe that we have, on the 
coast of Africa, been making great pro- 
gress in the abolition of the slave trade. 
That it has not been utterly suppressed— 
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Europe as to our policy and our efforts for 
the destruction of the slave trade. In 
what I have already stated, I mentioned 
that a great change in the public opin- 
ion of Europe had taken place since the 
commencement of our efforts. My opinion 
is, that if you were to address the different 
Powers of Europe, that you would find 
opinion to be now more enlightened on 


| this subject than it was when, in 1815, we 


began to inform them of our views in rela- 
tion to slavery. I believe that if England, 
France, and the United States of America, 
having each of them suppressed their own 
slave trade, were to use language not un- 


\friendly, but at the same time firm, to 


Spain and to Brazil—that such language 
from countries so united, so free, and so 
powerful, would have a very great effect 
That Spain and Brazil would de- 
spise that warning, 1 am not ready to be- 
lieve. If they did so—if they took no 
measures for the suppression of the trade, 
then you would again have to consider the 
whole question—to consider what progress 
you had made—whether the slave trade 
had been more depressed in the current 


| year than in the last—and what are the 


that it will not utterly be suppressed by | 


the means in use, I admit; but the greater 
the territory to be civilised, and the greater 
the area from which the slave trade is ex- 
duded, the less is the evil with which you 
have to cope, and the more amenable it 
will become. 
careful to reprobate all usages of force. 


The Committee are indeed | 


They tell you that the destruction of barra- | 
coons, the infliction of the pains and penal- | 


ties of piracy on the captains and crews of 
shavers, are not to be thought of as reme- 
dies for the evil to be dealt with. Now, 
lor my own part, I think that the destrue- 
tion of barracoons and the capture of forts 
the coast of Africa, are most powerful 


| be put an end to. 


means for the suppression of the slave | 


tade in the territories immediately under 
our control, All the evidence we have, 
Proves this to be the case. I expect, there- 
‘re, much advantage from continuing the 
destruction of those barracoons. Now, Sir, 
illusion has been made to the opinion of 


means for its most effectual abolition. 
That there are such means I do not think 
anybody will deny, but they are means 
condemned and reprobated by the majority 
of that Committee, who, having been ap- 
pointed to consider the best means for the 
effectual abolition of the slave trade, ap- 
pear to have had no other thought than 
how to condemn and reprobate the very 
means by which the slave trade can be ex- 
tinguished, and how best to leave alive and 
unhampered the means by which it can be 
fostered and nurtured. But as to the sup- 
pression of the slave trade I will not des- 
pond—I believe despondency in a great 
cause to be in itself a main cause of failure. 
I can imagine a man saying in 1814, that 
for three centuries the Algerines have car- 
ried on their trade of plunder, piracy, rob- 
bery, and the carrying into captivity of 
Christians—that as this scheme had lasted 
for three centuries, no one could be so wild, 
so utopian, and so insane as to expect it to 
Sir, the very next year 
saw the termination of that practice of 
three centuries, and the scheme of carry- 
ing Christians into captivity put an end to 
and abolished. Sir, if this cause is so good 
as to have enlisted the different nations of 
the world in its favour—with the exception 


only of Spain in one of its colonies, and of 


the empire of Brazil—then I consider it to 
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be a cause anything but hopeless. Nothing 
can destroy it, save such an amount of moral 
courage as the hon. Gentleman the mover 
of this Motion displays. Nothing but our 
being fainthearted on this subject, and 
saying that we are unable to cope with the 
great evils to be met, will finally give a 
permanent sway and supremacy to the 
slave trade. There are, Sir, other consid- 
erations and other motives which may in- 
fluence the House in coming to a deci- 
sion on this question. Sir, we have been 
blessed with great mercies during the 
past year. We have more than once had 
to thank Almighty God for the dispen- 
sations of his goodness. It appears, then, 
to me that if we were now to say that the 
trade in man—that this unhallowed and 
cruel traffic, against which England for 
near fifty years has been working by the 
efforts of her greatest statesmen and her 
best and bravest sailors—that if we were 
to decide to allow this trade to be pursued 
freely and unhampered, that we should no 
longer have a right to expect a continuance 
of the signal blessings which we have en- 
joyed. I think, Sir, that the high, the 
moral, and the Christian character of this 
nation, is the main source and secret of its 
strength; and that if this night you come 
to direct the Foreign Minister of the Crown 
to go forth with a dastardly message to 
France; that if we give up this high and 
holy work, and proclaim ourselves to be 
no longer fitted to lead in the championship 
against the curse and the crime of slavery, 
that we have no longer a right to expect a 
continuance of those blessings which, by 
God’s favour, we have so long enjoyed. 

Lorp R. GROSVENOR wished to be 
allowed to explain the reasons of the vote 
which he would this night give against a 
Government the general policy of which he 
cordially concurred with. He would sup- 
port the Motion of the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Gateshead, because he thought 
that its success would prevent this coun- 
try from continuing to attempt the moral 
government of the world on principles 
which, to his understanding, had ever been 
and were still condemned by the moral 
Governor of the Universe in every page of 
his works. 

Mr. HUTT, in reply, was understood to 
complain that it had been unwarrantably 
assumed by the opponents of his Motion 
that he had no plan for the abolition of the 
slave trade in reserve, but at that late hour 
he would not take up the time of the 
House by its development. 


{COMMONS} 





Question put. 
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The House divided :—Ayes 154; Noes 


232: Majority 78. 
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SMALL TENEMENTS RATING BILL. 
On the Motion that the House go into 

Committee on this Bill, 

Mr. P. SCROPE protested against the 
measure being proceeded with, and regret- 
ted that Her Majesty’s Government had 
not interfered to stop it. It was a mea- 
sure of great importance to a large class 
of the community, for it proposed to alter 
the position of the owners and occupiers 
of property to the number of two millions. 
One million of this number were at pre- 
sent excused altogether from the payment 
of poor and highway rates ; but this mea- 
sure was intended to impose rates upon 
them to the extent of 500,000/. annually, 
for the benefit of owners of property. It 
might be said it was a measure to relieve 
the occupier, and place the burden upon 
the owner ; but, to his mind, it appeared 
certain that if the owners were made liable 
to the rates, they would screw them out of 
the occupiers in the shape of increased 
rent. 
owners of cottage property? The owners 
of this kind of property might be divided 
into two classes. The first were those 
landlords who, from benevolent motives, 
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built houses for the accommodation of their 
neighbours, and let them upon a moderate | 


rent. The Bill would impose rates upon 
them, whether they received a fair rent or 


not. The Duke of Bedford, for example, | 


had recently built 500 or 600 cottages for 
his tenants and labourers. This Bill would 
impose poor and highway rates upon the 
noble Duke for all those houses. In this 
respect, therefore, it would operate to 
check the extension of small tenements 
for the occupation of the poor. Lord 
Ward, also, was the owner of 1,400 cot- 
tages, which had been built by his father 
for the accommodation of the labourers 
upon his estate. 
Lord would be liable for the rates in re- 
spect of all those cottages, which, upon a 
moderate estimate, would be 17. each. A 
tax, therefore, of 1,400/. a year would be 


imposed upon Lord Ward for having built | 


cottages for the accommodation of the 
labouring classes. The other class of 
owners were those who built houses upon 
speculation, and who looked mainly for 
their profit to an increased population 
creating a demand for houses. The effect 
of the Bill upon this class would be, to 
discourage their proceedings. He opposed 
the measure, therefore, because it tended 
to make houses scarcer and dearer than 
they were at present to the poorer classes 
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What would be its effect upon the | 


Under this Bill the noble | 
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| of the community. Another consideration 
| was, by an ex post facto law, it would im. 
| pose a tax upon tenements already built, 
In the houses occupied by the wealthy all 
| the rates were paid by the occupier, and 
he contended that the Bill sanctioned g 
| departure from the uniform practice of the 
| country in this respect since the 43rd of 
Elizabeth. He should not divide the 
ITouse upon the question, but he hoped 
that in Committee the clauses would be 
| carefully considered, and that time would 
be given before the third reading for the 
country to consider the nature of the mea- 
sure. 

Mr. ROBERT PALMER concurred 
| very much with what had fallen from the 
| hon. Member for Stroud. He thought the 
practical effect of rating the owners of 
small tenements rather than the occupiers 
would be to diminish any inducement peo- 
ple might have to build cottages for the 
poor. The great object in country parishes 
was rather to hold out inducements to do 
so; but he was afraid that when a land- 
lord who might be desirous to build com- 
fortable cottages found that he was to be 
saddled with rates for so doing, he would, 
in many instances, give up his intentions. 
He was perfectly aware that the chief 
ground on which the measure was brought 
forward was to render it more convenient 
to collect the rates from small tenements. 
He admitted that inconvenience was at 
present felt; but still he thought that 
where people had laid out the savings of a 
long life of industry in the purchase of a 
'small portion of land, and had, besides, 
‘invested money in the erection of a build- 
ing on the faith of the law as it now stood, 


| it would be unfair, by means of an ew post 


| facto law, to impose upon them a rate in 
the way proposed by this Bill. He thought, 
however, that his hon. Friend had acted 
wisely in not dividing the House at this 
| stage, considering the great majority that 
voted in favour of the Bill on the second 
reading. 

Mr. E. B. DENISON had always ob- 
jected to the system of exempting particu- 
lar persons from the payment of rates, be- 
cause he was aware that in many cases the 
persons who asked for mitigation or relief 
were the mere agents of the owners. This 
was quite notorious. Tenants pleaded they 
were unable to pay; the authorities relieved 
them from the rate, and the landlord, in 
the end, got the benefit. He should be 
glad to see magistrates relieved from the 
| unwholesome power of remitting poor-rates 
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to the lower class of tenants, because the 
relief was, in fact, in such cases given to 
the landlords, who remained in the back- 
ground. 

~ Sir G. GREY hoped, that as the House 
had already affirmed the principle of the 
Bill on the second reading, the hon. Mem- 
ber for Stroud would allow the Bill to go 
into Committee. The hon. Member as- 
sumed that cottage property was now 
bylaw exempt from rating. Now, it en- 
joyed no such exemption. The exemption 
which magistrates were entitled to give 
was @ personal exemption, and he believed 
that great inconvenience and inequality 
arose from the exercise of this power of 
exemption. It was said it was hard a 
retired tradesman should not be able to 
invest his savings in the construction of 
sme cottages without making himself 
liable to the poor-rate in respect thereof. 
But the Bill, in fact, only placed the law 
on the same footing with regard to pro- 
perty under 61. value upon which it now 
stood with respect to houses of between 
Gl. and 207. If the retired tradesman in- 
vested his property in building houses, say 
of 127. value, he might be made liable by 
the vote of a majority of the vestry to the 
payment of the rates upon this property. 
The Bill was not in the hands of the Go- 
yvernrment, but he trusted the House would 
go into Committee. 

Sm J. PAKINGTON thought it would 
be better if the adoption of the measure 
was made compulsory instead of being left 
optional with the vestry. He should have 
moved an Amendment to that effect, but 
that he feared he might thereby endanger 
the ultimate success of the Bill. Several 
local Acts had been passed by the House 
containing these compulsory enactments. 
These local Acts had worked very well, 
while the publie Act to which the right 
hon. Gentleman the Home Secretary had 
adverted, which gave an optional power 
to the vestry to obtain poor-rates from the 
landlords of houses of between 6/. and 
201. value, had remained a dead letter on 
the Statute-book. He was apprehensive 
ofa somewhat similar result if the adop- 
tion of the present Bill were left to the 
option of the vestry instead of being made 
compulsory. The hon. Member for Stroud 
opposed this Bill on behalf of the poor; but 
if there were one reason more than another 
that weighed with him in supporting this 
Bill, it was because he believed it would 
veof the greatest possible benefit to the 
poor, 
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Mr. BERNAL could corroborate the 
statement of the hon. Baronet, that in the 
greater number of local Acts which passed 
that House, the payment of the rates by 
the landlords of small cottage properties 
was made compulsory, and no discretion 
was left to the vestry. These Bills varied 
as to the value of the tenements for which 
the owner was declared liable; but they 
appeared to have worked well, and if the 
House were justified in making the opera- 
tion of these local Acts compulsory, why 
should they not adopt a similar course in 
legislating for the entire country ? In his 
opinion, the less local legislation they had 
the better. He considered this a measure 
which would work for the benefit of the 
poor. 

Mr. ELLIS gave the Bill his cordial 
support, believing that it would be highly 
beneficial. 

Mr. HALSEY wished to deny the 
charge that in bringing forward this Bill, 
he desired to keep down the population. 
He believed that the Bill would encou- 
rage the formation of a bettet class of 
houses. 

The House then went into Committee. 

On Clause 1, 

Mr. HALSEY proposed to omit the 
words ‘‘by a majority of two-thirds,’’ so 
as to leave the adoption of the clause to be 
decided by a bare majority of the persons 
present at the vestry. 

Amendment agreed to. 

Mr. P. SCROPE said, that by a subse- 
quent part of the clause it required a ma- 


jority of two-thirds of the vestry to re- 


scind the order for the operation of the 
Act. 

Mr. LAW was strongly in favour of 
making the Bill compulsory; and, as that 
appeared to be the general feeling of the 
House, he would move to insert, after ‘‘ It 
shall be lawful for the vestry of any parish 
to make the order,” the words, ‘‘ and they 
are hereby required.”” This would make 
it compulsory upon the vestry to meet 
and make the order. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHER suggested, that 
if the Bill were made compulsory, its suc- 
cess might be endangered elsewhere. He 
trusted, therefore, that his hon. and learn- 
ed Friend would not persevere in his 
Amendment. 

Sir G. GREY joined in the same re- 
quest. No notice had been given of any 
Motion or Amendment to make the powers 
of the Bill compulsory, and it would be 
better to make such Motion, not in Com- 
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mittee, but at a subsequent stage of the 
Bill. If they made the Bill compulsory, 
then it might deserve the consideration of 
the House whether it might not be desir- 
able to make a corresponding change in 
the law regarding houses of between O61. 
and 201. value. 

Mr. E. B. DENISON was in favour of 
making the clause compulsory, and thought 
that one of the most objectionable fea- 
tures in the present law was, that there 
should be any doubt upon the subject. 
He thought that all property ought to be 
rated to all rates, nor did he see why, if a 
speculator in cottages wished to lay out his 
money in building a considerable number 
of cottages, he should do so in the ex. 
pectation that this property would be re- 
lieved from the payment of poor-rates. 
So long as magistrates were enabled to 


exempt persons from payment of poor- | 


rates, so long would jobbing, favouritism, 


and partiality exist in obtaining this ex- | 


emption. 

Mr. BAINES agreed with his hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge as a matter of principle, 
that a measure like the present ought to be 
compulsory in its operation. Ie was, how- 
ever, anxious to obtain the greatest amount 


of good that he could procure, and he fear- | 
ed that if the Amendment were carried, the | 


success of the Bill would be endangered. 
Still, he felt so strongly on the subject that 
if his hon. and learned Friend gave notice 
that on a subsequent stage of the Bill he 
would submit a clause making the Bill 
compulsory, he (Mr. Baines) would vote 
for it. The consent of a bare majority 
of the vestry only was required by Mr. 
Sturges Bourne’s Act, and if that were 
sufficient to enable the vestry to make 
an order in respect of houses of from 
61. to 201. value, he did not see why 
the consent of two-thirds should be ne- 
cessary to make a similar order in the 
case of tenements below OI. in value. 
Cavtain HARRIS hoped his hon. and 
learned Friend would persevere in 
Amendment, and protested against the 
doctrine that the House of Commons were 
not to do what hon. Members felt to be 
right, on some apprehension that if they 
did so the Bill might be thrown out else- 
where. That was not a mode of proceed- 
ing that would obtain for them the respect 
and confidence of the country. The op- 
tional clause in the present law had given 
occasion for much strong party feeling and 
irritation in Southampton, and other towns; 


his 
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{and he did not see why they should retain 
the same provision in the present Bill, see. 
|ing that it could not fail to create much 
| animosity. 

| Mr. SOTHERON recommended that 
|the compulsory clause should not be pro- 
| posed until the Bill came out of Commit. 
| tee. 

Mr. COMPTON would be sorry to do 
anything to risk the loss of the Bill, but he 
| would support the proposal to make it 
compulsory. 

Mr. P. SCROPE confessed that he 
should prefer making the Bill compulsory, 

If they left it optional they would throw a 
firebrand into almost every parish vestry, 
| There would be a struggle, in the first 
place, to obtain a bare majority in favour 
of the order, and then there would be a 
never-ending struggle to repeal it. 

Mr. W. PATTEN intended to propose 
| that vestries should have the option either 
of making an abatement with the landlord, 
|if he paid the rates, or of collecting the 
whole of the rates from the occupiers. In 
some cases vestries might prefer to obtain 
the rates from the occupiers. He thought 
that in cases where thev elected to obtain 
the rates from the landlord, they ought to 
be empowered to make an abatement from 
the assessment. 

Mr. WALTER said, it was his inten- 
tion to have proposed an Amendment simi- 
lar to that of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for the University of Cambridge, and 
if the hon. and learned Member should 
press his Amendment to a division, he 
would vote with him. When the whole 
question came to be more fully considered, 
and after the present Bill had worked for 
some time, the proposal to make its pro- 
visions compulsory would not, as he be- 
lieved, excite that diversity of opinion with 
which it was at present regarded. He 
contended that no species of real property, 
whether cottage property or otherwise, 
should be suffered to be exempt from poor- 
rates. But the question was one of con- 
venience as well as of principle ; for in 
cases where it happened that the owners 
of small tenements did not reside in the 
same part of the country, it was found al- 
most impossible to collect the rates from 
the occupiers, and this difficulty and incon- 
venience were provided for by obtaining 
payment of the poor-rates from the land- 
lord. This was a question in which he 
(Mr. Walter) took great interest, and he 
tendered his thanks to the framers of the 
Bill for having brought in a measure on 
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this subject. If they had not done so, he Mr. CAREW believed that they had 
should himself have proposed, during the | lost several Bills with the compulsory 
resent Session of Parliament, some Bill | clause, still he would vote for making the 
of the same nature as that now before the | Bill compulsory if it came to a division ; 
House. With regard to the question, | but rather than lose the Bill, which he 
how far such a Bill as the present might | believed would be of great public advan- 
deter landlords from building cottages, he |tage, he would support it in its present 
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believed that entirely erroneous views were 
entertained upon this point. The diffi- 
culties in the way of building cottages 
were of a different character, and might 
be referred to different sources. The law 
of settlement, for example, had a vast deal 
more to do with the building of cottages 
than the apprehension, on the part of pro- 
prietors, of being called upon to pay rates 
upon this property. 

Mr. W. MILNES was sorry to hear 
the right hon. President of the Poor Law 
Board express so strong an opinion in fa- 
vour of making the provisions of the Bill 
compulsory. He hoped that the Bill would 
be passed in its present state, and then, 
four or five years hence, if it should work 
well, it might be made compulsory. The 


compulsory provision might pass this House, | 


but elsewhere it would endanger the suc- 
cess of the Bill. 

Mr. P. HOWARD believed there would 
be great anxiety on the part of parish ves- 
tries to enforce the provisions of this Bill. 

Captaris HOWARD hoped the measure 
would not be made compulsory. He be- 
lieved that the Bill would be a great boon 
to the poor, even if the landlord should 
make a corresponding addition to his rent. 
The occupiers of these tenements would 
much rather pay the same sum in the rent 
than in the form of rates, because, in the 
event of their temporary inability to pay 
their rent, they might expect to have a 
little time from the landlord; but, when 
the rate collector came round, their goods 
were distrained upon if they could not pay 
the poor-rates. 

Mr. E. B. DENISON wished the Com- 
mittee to observe that not one hon. Mem- 
ber had addressed them who did not admit 
that the principle of this Bill ought to be 
compulsory. Where the danger to the 
Bill was to come from, when the House 
were so unanimous, he could not conceive. 
The discussion had, however, been valu- 
able, because it would go forth to the pub- 
lie, and parties concerned would ascertain 
that the avowed opinion of the House of 
Commons was in favour of the compulsory 
principle ; and they might expect that 
those parties would attend most diligently 
to the opinion so expressed by the House. 


shape. He had received assurances from 
| several vestries that they would avail them- 
selves of the permissive powers of the Bill 
if it were passed in its present form. 

Mr. SLANEY had had charge of a Bill 
| on this subject for three years. A Com- 
| mittee upstairs had sat for three months, 
| and they decided in favour of such a mea- 
| sure as the present. He was also favour- 
|able to the compulsory principle. But 

he thought it better to discuss the pro- 
posal to make the Bill compulsory at a fu- 
| ture stage. 

| Sir G. GREY repeated his opinion that 

| So important a change in the Bill should 

| not be proposed without distinct notice. 

Mr. SPOONER was decidedly in favour 

|of the compulsory clause. 
Mr. LAW said, that after the sugges- 
| tion of the right hon. Home Secretary, he 
| would not press the Amendment then, but 
| reserved to himself the power of doing so 
| at the proper opportunity. Almost every 
| hon. Member who had spoken was in fa- 
| vour of the compulsory clause. 

Mr. WALTER said, there was one 
question upon which the compulsory clause 
appeared to him entirely to depend, and 

ihe, for one, required to be set right on 
that point. It was this—whether or no, 
under any circumstances, the power of ex- 
empting certain cottages from rating was 
to be continued to magistrates, because, if 

| that power of exemption under any circum- 

' stances was to be continued, he thought 
the whole object of the Bill would be de- 

| feated. 

Mr. BAINES said, the question was an 
extremely important one, and he had no 
| doubt whatever the effect of this Bill, 

coupled with the 54th of George IIL, ec. 

(170, s. 11, under which these excusals 

| took place, would leave the law in this 
state—that with regard to cases in which 

| the vestry determined to rate these owners, 
| the rate would be recovered from them un- 
der the provisions of this Bill; but when 
that resolution in vestry was not come to, 
then the occupiers would continue to be 
| rated as at present, the magistrates having 
the same power to excuse as they now 
had. 

| Mr. HENLEY wished to guard himself 


| 
‘ 
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against the statement of the hon. and | of this Bill these owners might be rated a 


learned Recorder, that the Committee 
generally were in favour of the compulsory 
clause; and his reason was this, that by 
the law of England property was not lia- 
ble to be rated. The rate was on the oe- 
cupier, and he, for one, was unwilling to 
make a distinction between that property 
in which the poor alone were concerned and 
other property. 

Amendment withdrawn. 

Mr. HALSEY then proposed, that in 
line 14 the words ‘‘rent or’’ should be 
omitted, and the word ‘ rateable ’’ insert- 
ed in their place. 

Mr. BAINES said, that Mr. Poulett 
Scrope’s Act had laid down an invariable 
rule for ascertaining the assessable value 
of property, although it appeared that it 
was not so strictly adhered to as it might 
be. He apprehended they were to look to 
the definition of assessable value as given 
by that Act, and the words ‘ rateable 
value,” therefore, were the best to be in- 
serted in this Bill. 

Mr. P. SCROPE said, the law as it 
now stood was much evaded, although con- 
siderable expense was incurred by the 
parishes to ascertain a correct valuation of 
property. 

Amendment agreed to. 

Mr. HALSEY moved that the following 
proviso be added at the end of the first 
clause :— 

“ Provided always, that in every case where the 
owner of such tenement shall be so rated and 
assessed to the rates for the relief of the poor, in 
respect of such tenement, instead of the occupie 
thereof, it shall be lawful for such occupier to de- 
mand at any time to have his name substituted 
on the rate as the party assessed, instead of such 
owner; and after such demand and payment, or 
tender, of the last made rate, if then in arrear in 
respect of such tenement, such occupier shall be 
entitled to exercise all rights, privileges, and 
franchises whatsoever, as fully as if his name had 
originally appeared upon the rate as the party 
assessed.” 

Mr. ROBERT PALMER thoucht it 
better the Amendment of which he had 
given notice should be moved before the 
proviso of the hon. Gentleman. It was to 
this effect: — 

* Provided always, that no owner of any such 
tenement shall be assessed on any higher valua- 
tion than the sum at which the said tenement 
shall be let to any occupier thereof.” 

Ilis meaning was to make this Bill operate 
fairly to the owners of all this kind of pro- 
perty. It was a common practice for per- 
sons to let cottages to labourers at very 
moderate rents, and under the provisions 





much more than they received. 

Mr. BAINES considered the Amend. 
ment of the hon. Member for Berks objec. 
tionable. Its effect would be to repeal 
the principle to which they had just agreed 
as to the rateable value. The question 
ought to be, what was the assessable 
value? and not what was the particular 
contract between landlords and tenants, 

Amendment withdrawn. 

Mr. BOUVERIE then proposed to leave 
out all the words in the proviso of the 
hon. Member for Hertfordshire after the 
word ‘‘ thereof,’’ and that in place of them 
should be inserted others, that such occu- 
piers should be entitled to be placed on 
the burgess roll under the Municipal 
Corporations Act, although they had not 
paid the poor-rates for such premises, 
provided they were otherwise duly quali- 
tied 

Mr. BAINES thought the House ought 
not to decide that question without further 
consideration. He had every wish to pre- 
serve the franchise to all who now possess- 
ed it; but he could not help seeing that one 
consequence of the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Kilmarnock would be, that the 
occupiers of tenements under 61. would be 
placed on a different footing from occupiers 
above that amount and under 201. 

Mr. E. B. DENISON recommended the 
postponement of the question, to allow time 
for its consideration. 

Mr. BOUVERIE intimated his willing. 
ness to postpone his Amendment if the hon. 
Member for Herefordshire would do the 
same with respect to his. 

Proviso postponed. 

Mr. WYLD then proposed an addition 
to the clause, the object of which was to 
enable occupiers of tenements at a rack- 
rent not exceeding 61. to deduct from the 
landlord’s rent all the poor-rates and high- 
way rates which they might pay. 

Mr. E. B. DENISON protested against 
amendments of this description being 
brought forward without notice. It was 
unfair to call upon the Committee to give 
an opinion at once, aye or no, upon the 
important point raised by this Amendment. 

Sir Il. WILLOUGHBY thought that 
the Amendment now proposed would ag- 
gravate what he conceived to be the evil 
tendency of the Bill; he alluded to the 
check it would exercise upon the benevo- 
lent intentions of landlords who built cot- 
tages and let them to labourers at a merely 
nominal rate. It was within his own know- 
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ledge that one landowner had built 1,400 | tages were of a most miserable character. 
cottages, and let them at 1s. each per) He knew an instance of a beershop-keeper 
annum. | who bought a block of thirteen cottages 
CoroneL SIBTHORP suggested that | for 270/., and they had only one privy for 
the Committee should entertain no amend- | the whole of them, and for these places he 
ments which had not been printed with the | obtained 22/. a year. The more wretched 
otes. the cottage, the more profitable it was to 
Sr G. STRICKLAND denounced the | the owner, because he got exempted from 
Billas a mischievous attempt at legislation. | the rates under the plea of poverty. This 
It was preposterous to delegate to vestries Bill would affect that class of persons. 
the ai lane pint important questions | ; \ — by “a ri bnew be 
tween landlord and tenant. |} hon. barone 1e Member tor int ha 
ihe E. B. DENISON thought it was | not made his speech on the second reading 
rather hard on those Members who were of the Bill, instead of now getting up a 
endeavouring to make the Bill perfect in | discussion on the principle of it when they 
its details to be met with sweeping denun- | were considering the details. 
cations of its principle, 4 yan ger . ee 4 bret - that pads 
moved without notice. e hoped that | Friend the Member for Flint was perfectly 
hon. Members who had pon ts oe to | justified in the course he had taken in dis- 
propose would be kind enough to cause | cussing the principle of the measure on the 
them to be printed. question being put that this clause stand 
Mr. WYLD said, he would not press his | part of the Bill. He doubted whether the 
proviso then, as he believed the Bill to be owners of property would be induced to 
amost beneficial measure. He was glad | build cottages in consequence of the remis- 
tohear from the hon. Baronet the Mem-| sion of the duty on bricks. He was de- 
ber for Evesham that so many as 1,400 |sirous that they should exempt all small 
cottages existed on the property of one | cottages from rates, for in such cases the 
person, which were let at a mere nominal | oceupiers would derive the benefit, and not 
rent; he wished more instances of the kind | the owner. He would appeal to the hon. 
could be quoted. Member fo: the West Riding as to whether 
Amendment withdrawn. he anticipated any beneficial results from 
On the question being put that Clause 1 | the abolition of the brick duty? The —" 
stand part of the Bill, ject of the proposed Bill was to abolish all 
Sin J. HANMER remarked that it had parrtontg sta mihe them so dear that the 
been stated that the object of the Bill was | peasantry could not occupy them. 
tomake property pay the rates, but it ap-| Mr. E. B. DENSION having been thus 
peared that it was intended by it to make | appealed to, would not hesitate to say,that 
the owners pay the rates. He believed | the object of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
this Bill, if it should pass, would operate as | quer [ repealing the brick duty was to 
an Act for the abolition of cottages. This | benefit the poorer classes, and he (Mr. 
was not only his own opinion, but also that | Denison) believed that the measure would 
of many persons in the part of the country | have that effect. With respect to the Bill 
with which he was commun. Gelade | now under the eiagitoeiian of the Com- 
on an estate were generally very unproftit- | mittee, the chief reason which influenced 
able; and he knew instances where lords its framers in making the payment of rates 
of manors were owners of 300 or 400 of | compulsory was, that there might be no 
them, which would not be kept up if they | opportunity for jobbing or evasion, but that 
found themselves liable for the rates. | all property should contribute its fair pro- 
Under such cireumstances he thought he | portion to the rates. It was well known 
was justified, at that stage, in expressing that at present a large portion of cottage 
is opinion against the Bill, as this first} property was unfairly exempted from the 
clause involved the principle of it. If any | payment of rates. It was not his opinion 
hon, Gentleman would divide upon it he | that the Bill would have the effect of di- 
should certainly vote with him. | minishing the number of cottages. It was 
Sin H. VERNEY did not believe that} said that in some parts of the country cot- 
the owners of cottages for the poor would | tages were let at a nominal rent; but he 
be influenced by considerations of such a| believed that the owners obtained the 
nature as had been suggested by the hon. | annual value of the cottages either in meal 
Baronet the Member for Flint. At pre-jor in malt. They obtained from their 
sent in many parts of the country the cot- | tenants services which were equivalent to 
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the rents paid in other parts of the country 
for better cottages. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

On Clause 2, 

Sm H.WILLOUGHBY wished to know 
from the hon. Member for Hertfordshire 
what would be the effect of the words, 
** such owner shall be rated and assessed ?”’ 
In a case of the owner of a cottage, where 
he lets at a nominal rent of one shilling a 
year, was it intended that he should pay 
all the rates on the house and garden ? 
How was he to reimburse himself without 
raising the rent ? 

Mr. HALSEY, in reply, said, that the 
onus of paying the rates would be thrown 
on the owners of cottages. 

Mr. E. B. DENISON said, if this was 
not the case, they would exempt the pro- 
perty from paying all these rates. 

Clause agreed to, as were Clauses 3 
to 7. 

House resumed. 

Bill reported; to be printed as amended, 
to be considered on Wednesday, 24th 
April. 
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LARCENY SUMMARY 
BILL. 

Order for Committee read. 

Mr. LAW said, the object of the Mo- 
tion he was about to make was to discuss 
this Bill on its merits by dividing it into 
two Bills. It was highly probable, from 
the experience of the past, that the House 
might be disposed to sanction the applica- 
tion of the Juvenile Offenders Act (which 
was limited to persons of fourteen years of 
age) to persons of the age of sixteen; but 
the question was totally different when 
they were to consider the law as applicable 
to adults. By applying the rule to them, 
they would be taking the first step to de- 
prive the subject of trial by jury. It in- 
volved that question to a large extent, and 
that magistrate who asked to possess this 
power was seeking to have a fatal power 
placed in his hands. 
magistrate that power, they would deprive 
him of the respect and love of all those 
around him; they would make him the 
enemy of the poorer classes of society, 
and his decisions, instead of being re- 
spected, would be suspected. It was 
merely the duty of a magistrate, acting in 
his proper capacity, to put a case in course 
of further inquiry without performing an 
act which properly was within the pro- 
vince of a jury; and if he went beyond that, 
he would expose himself to suspicion on 
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every occasion. And as the poor alone 
would be the persons with whom he would 
have to deal, every decision adverse to the 
poor would then be referred to anything but 
the real merits of the case he was called 
upon to decide. They would load with 
odium magistrates who were now respected 
by the poor, and would strike a great blow 
against the best franchise that every Eng. 
lishman enjoyed, namely, not only the 
right but the opportunity of being tried by 
a jury of his countrymen. THe was sur- 
prised that his hon. Friend the Member 
for Droitwitch, who had obtained the 
character of a very able magistrate at 
quarter-sessions, should not feel the objec. 
tion that must be made to a magistrate as- 
suming such a power, and dealing in sucha 
manner with cases of petty larceny, when 


| he reflected that his best services to the 


public in his judicial capacity were mainly 
owing to the publicity of the proceedings, 
and the knowledge that every step he took 
was taken under the observation of per- 
sons learned in the law, and that he was 
required to state in vindication of his own 
opinion the facts of the case to the jury 
in such a manner as ought to recommend 
the case to their attentivn; and that every 
judicial person did not himself make up 
his mind as to the full bearing of a case 
until he had reeapitulated the evidence and 
publicly stated the case, and his reasons 
for recommending any particular course to 
a jury. He (Mr. Law) declared he would 
not hold such an office on any terms that 
were offered to him if the jury were with- 
drawn, and he was called upon to perform 
the duty of jury as well as of judge, on 
the responsibility of possibly forming an 
erroneous judgment of the facts. All the 
pleasure that could attend well-directed 
efforts to discharge a public duty would be 
removed from him, and he would feel 
nothing but anxiety, misery, doubt, and 
vexation with regard to every question he 
should so decide. To decide on the facts 
was the proper province of a jury—on that 
province no judge should presume to 1n- 
trude. But then it was said that the Act 
would only apply to trifling cases, where 
the amount of the larceny imputed was 
only one shilling. He was surprised that 
any Gentleman of the experience of his 
hon. Friend should attach any importance 
to the smallness of the amount. Did not 
his hon. Friend recollect that one of the 
most important alterations established by 
the right hon. Baronet the Member for 
Tamworth in the law was, to abolish the 
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jistinction between grand and petty lar- 
eny, and declare that a person charged 
with the commission of larceny to the ex- 
tent only of a shilling was to be treated in 
the same manner as if the amount were 
larger ? Did he forget how lately Parlia- 
ment had protected the accused, by de- 
daring that every person on trial should be 
entitled to make a defence by counsel, that 
he should have the inspection of deposi- 
tions, and be at liberty to use them on his 
tral? Were they then, he asked, to have 
such trials as those referred to in this Bill, 
before a single magistrate, unchecked on 
matters of law by the presence of a pro- 
fessional gentleman? He knew it was 
not intended at present to close the door of 
the court on the public, but it could never 
be the interest of the public to attend pro- 
ceedings conducted in a corner by two 
nagistrates in their own rooms. Unless 
he should receive from his hon. Friend his 
cneurrence in the proposal to divide the 
Bill into two, in order to raise the separate 
question whether it should extend to adults, 
or be limited to juvenile offenders, he 
should certainly feel it his duty not to re- 
lax an iota in his opposition. He should, 
therefore move, as an Amendment, that 
the Bill be divided into two Bills. 

Motion made, and Question put— 

“That it be an Instruction to the Committee, 
that they have power to divide the Bill into two 
Bills,” 

Sir J. PAKINGTON could not help 
thinking that he had some little reason to 
complain of the course which had been 
taken by the hon. and learned Member for 
Cambridge University on the present oc- 
casion. Some considerable time since 
this Bill eame on for a second reading, 
vith due notice and with ample prepara- 
tion, in the usual manner. Upon that oc- 
casion the hon. and learned Member for 
Dundalk had a notice on the paper that he 
vould move that the Bill be read a second 
time that day six months. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman attended in his place, 
but did not move his Amendment at that 
time} when the principle of the measure 
vas fairly at issue. Now, he (Sir J. Pak- 
ington) found upon the notices for to-day, 
that upon the Motion that Mr. Speaker do 
leave the chair, the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman intended to make the Motion of 
which he gave notice on the second read- 
ng, and which ought to have been made 
then, if at all. He found also, that with- 
out any notice at all, the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for Cambridge 
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University had brought forward a Motion 
which, in effect, was tantamount to that 
of the hon. and learned Member for Dun- 
dalk, and the avowed object of which was 
to get rid of that portion of the Bill to 
which he (Sir J. Pakington) attached the 
greatest weight and importance, namely, 
that which enacted that the Juvenile Of- 
fenders’ Act of 1847 should be made ap- 
plicable to all cases of petty larceny up to 
the value of ls. The hon. and learned 
Recorder spoke of this as a blow at the 
system of trial by jury. He begged to 
assure his hon. and learned Friend that 
there was no one in the House more 
anxious than he was to support trial by 
jury in all cases to which it was fairly ap- 
plicable; but he had no hesitation in say- 
ing, as a friend to trial by jury, that ex- 
perience had convinced him of the neces- 
sity of removing from that cumbrous and 
expensive process a number of petty cases 
to which it was not at all applicable. He 
thought the hon. and learned Recorder 
had rather founded his objections on his 
experience in the city of London, than con- 
sidered what would be the operation of the 
Bill in the country at large. Take the 
cases of two young men, one charged with 
stealing potatoes from the ground, the other 
with stealing from the barn—would his 
hon. and learned Friend have any objec- 
tion to deal with each in the same manner? 
It was on his own experience as chairman 
of the quarter-sessions that he founded the 
necessity of this Bill; the want of such a 
measure often defeated justice, many petty 
cases being at present abandoned in con- 
sequence of the parties being unwilling to 
incur the expense and delay of sending 
them to a jury. He assured the House 
that there was a very strong, he might say 
an almost unanimous, opinion in favour of 
the change among the magistracy and 
others out of doors. He begged hon. 
Members to observe that the Bill was not 
compulsory; that the magistrates would in 
every case have the option of either send- 
ing it to ajury, or dealing with it sum- 
marily, according to the merits of the 
case. He hoped, therefore, the House 
would not consent to the Motion of his 
hon. and learned Friend. 

Mr. M‘CULLAGH denied that ample 
time had been allowed the House or the 
public to become familiar with the merits 
of the Bill between its first and second 
reading. With respect to the Motion of 
which he gave notice for that occasion, he 
was inexperienced enough to postpone it 
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till the present stage of the measure out of 
courtesy to the hon. Baronet; a mistake 
which he should be careful to avoid in fu- 
ture. As to this being an improper time 
to bring forward his Motion, he begged to 
say that the forms of the House enabled 
him to exercise a discretion upon that 
point, and he availed himself of that dis- 
cretion. The hon. Baronet had spoken of 
the opinion out of doors as almost unani- 
mous jn favour of the Bill. He (Mr. 
M‘Cullagh) pledged himself, on moving his 
Amendment, to show an amount of opinion 
against the principle of the Bill which 
might fairly stagger any man whose mind 
was unprejudiced on the subject, and which 
he hoped would entitle him to ask the 
House to reject the Bill as at once mis- 
chievous, unnecessary, and at variance 
with the old established principles of the 
constitution. 

Smr G. GREY did not see how the 
Amendment raised the question which the 
hon. and learned Recorder wished, by ex- 
pressing disapprobation of the second part 
of the Bill. He should have thought the 
best course to take in order to carry out 
the views of the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man would be to go into Committee, and 
then to move the omission of that part of 
the Bill which related to adults. 

Mr. LAW could not withdraw the 
Amendment he had moved, as he was sa- 
tisfied that it would be very inconvenient 
to move it in Committee. He wished to 
take the sense of the House on the pro- 
position that the principle of the two mea- 
sures embodied in one was not safe. 

Mr. E. B. BECKETT observed that 
the first part of the Bill did not raise any 
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new principle, but the latter part raised a | 


question for the first time, the [louse not 


having yet decided whether adults should | 


be tried by summary jurisdiction. He was 


therefore fully of opinion that it would be } 
With | 


better to divide the Bill into two. 
respect to the general object of the mea- 
sure, he would take the liberty of putting 
magistrates on their guard against it. This 
was a Bill asking the House to confer on 
them larger powers than they had ever yet 
possessed. It involved very serious ques- 


; r 
tions—so serious that the measure oug)it 


to have been brought forward by the Go- 
vernment if they were of opinion that its 
principle could be safely adopted. 

Mr. EWART also entertained strong 
objections to the Bill. In particular, he 
objected to the magistrates having the 
power of deciding whether a child was six- 
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teen years of age or not, and whether the 
value of the article stolen amounted to, 
shilling or not. He considered the whole 
subject of so much importance that jt 
| ought either to be preceded by an inygs. 
tigation before a Select Committee, ¢ 
brought in by Her Majesty’s Government, 

Mr. BERNAL was inclined to agree 
| with his hon. and learned Friend the Re. 
| corder, He begged to call the attention 
|of the House to the fact, that the Bill ex. 
| tended to the united kingdom of Great 
| Britain and Ireland. Without saying any- 

thing offensive or disrespectful to his fel- 

| low-countrymen in Ireland, he might be 
| permitted to remind the House that party 
| prejudice ran very high in that country, 
; and to ask hon. Members if they thought 
| it would add to the peace of the sister 
kingdom, or to the happiness of hon. Gen- 
| tlemen who resided there, if the trial of 
| supposed criminals on charges of stealing 
| to the amount of ls. were left, as this Bill 
proposed, entirely to the summary jurisdie- 
tion of the local magistrates ? 

Mr. PACKE was friendly to the first 
part of the Bill, but very hostile to the 
second. They had nothing whatever to do 
with each other. 

Sir J. GRAHAM was in the position 
of not being friendly to either of the two 
portions of this Bill, and would have much 
preferred voting for the Amendment of the 
hon. and learned Member for Dundalk, that 
the Bill be committed that day six months; 
but coming to a division on the preliminary 
question, whether the Bill should be di- 
vided, he must vote with the Recorder of 
London. There, were, certainly, two dis- 
tinct portions of this Bill: the first, whe- 
ther the age at which the adults were dis- 
| tinguished from juvenile offenders should 
be altered. He objected to any alteration 
of that age. From the time of Edward Ill. 
till now, the law, as laid down by Sir Mat- 
ithew Hale, made the age of fourteen the 
|limit between the period during whieh a 
/man was responsible for his actions, and 
|that during which he was irresponsible. 
| Ile was not prepared to alter a rule of law 

which was reasonable and had worked well. 
| The second portion of the Bill he regard- 
ed as open to the gravest objection, and 
thought it should at once be rejected. 

Mr. SPOONER contended that the Bill 
| did not take away a single privilege now 
| possessed by the jury; it left the person 
accused the right of having a jury if he 
| chdse. 

Mr. HUME was anxious to take the 
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suse of the House on the principle of the 
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| SmJ. GRAHAM trusted that he would 


Bill, because he thought it a matter of | not be asked to serve on the Commit- 


great importance whether they were to 
jivest themselves of the privilege hitherto 
enjoyed by Englishmen, and to which so 
much importance had always been attached 
—namely, trial by jury. 

Mr. W. MILES said, he agreed with 
hon. Gentlemen opposite that trial by jury 
yas the palladium of English liberty; but, 
at the same time, it should be recollected, 
that that right was not taken away by the 
present Bill, inasmuch as it left the ac- 
cused party the privilege of objecting to 
the summary jurisdiction of the magis- 
trate, should he think proper, and of re- 
quiring that his case be sent before a jury. 
The Bill also gave a discretion to the ma- 
gistrate to send the case to a jury should 
he so think fit. 


Mr. AGLIONBY said, that the real | 


character of the Bill had been just ex- 


plained, for the first time, by the hon. | 


He (Mr. 


Member for East Somersetshire. 


Aglionby) thought the Bill gave sufficient | 


sifeguard to the prisoner, and he was 
ready to support the principle of it, both 
in regard to the first and second parts. 


Mr. HENLEY said, the two last speak- | 


ers rested their support of the Bill on the 
fact that the prisoner was given a right to 


demand being tried before a jury; but he} 


would ask, 
would such a man have, if the jury were 
told that he had refused a summary trial ? 
He saw great objections to the working of 
the Bill in detail; and he must also own, 


that he did not much like the principle of | 


the Bill either. 

Cotonen THOMPSON had only to say, 
that he had the least possible confidence in 
what he had heard termed the concurrence 
ofthe prisoner. He thought the power to 
be conferred by this Bill was one which no 
prudent man in the position of a magis- 
trate would wish to embarrass himself 
with, 

_ The House divided :—Ayes 124; Noes 
a4: Majority 70. 

epinvitiee deferred till Thursday, 18th 
£ pru. 


COUNTY RATES AND EXPENDITURE 
BILL. 

Mr. M. Gibson, Sir John Pakington, 
ad Mr. Shafto Adair, nominated Mem- 
bers of the Committee. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Sir James Graham be one offer 
Member of the said Committee.” 


what chance of a fair trial | 


tee, as it would be impossible for him to 
attend. 
| Mason BERESFORD complained that 
| the two counties with which the right hon. 
| Gentleman the Member for Manchester 
was more immediately connected—namely, 
| Suffolk and Lancashire—had no less than 
five Members on the Committee, leaving 
only ten Members for the rest of England. 
It was his intention to move that the Earl 
|of March and Mr. Deedes be substituted 
| for Mr. Kershaw and Lord Rendlesham. 
| Mr. M. GIBSON said, that he was only 
| influenced by a desire to make it a fair 
| and impartial Committee. 
| Sm J. PAKINGTON denied that the 
| Gentlemen on the list were the most com- 
| petent that could be selected for the duties 
|to be imposed upon them. They were to 
| be charged with the care of a Bill contain- 
ing ninety clauses, besides several sched- 
ules, and which was to deal with the whole 
of the internal affairs of the kingdom, and 
to repeal a great number of Acts of Par- 
liament, and yet there was not a single 
professional lawyer in the list proposed. 
Debate adjourned till To-morrow. 
| And it being Six o’clock, Mr. Speaker 
adjourned the House till To-morrow, with- 
out putting the Question. 


me rrr 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, March 21, 1850. 


Minvtes.] Pustrc Brrts.—1* Mutiny; Marine 
Mutiny ; Titles of Religious Congregations 
(Seotland), 

Reported.—Turnpike Road and Bridge Trusts 
(Ireland); Registrar of Metropolitan Public 
Carriages ; Consolidated Fund. 


DUTIES ON PAPER, ADVERTISEMENTS, 
AND NEWSPAPERS, 

Lord BROUGHAM presented a _peti- 
tion from the Committee of Management 
of the Whittington Club and Metropolitan 
Atheneum in the Strand, praying for the 
repeal of the stamp duty on newspapers, 
the advertisement duty, and the excise 
duty on paper. In supporting the prayer 
of the petition, the noble and learned Lord 
said, that the reduction of the stamp duty 
on newspapers from threepence to a penny, 
had proved of great advantage to the mid- 
dle and higher classes, and had been found 
advantageous as well, no doubt, to the pro- 
prietors of newspapers—a very useful, and, 
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generally, avery respectable body, and one! question of his hon. Friend the Member for of de 
that was connected with concerns often of} Stoke upon Trent, begged to say that he until 
very considerable commercial importance; | had no reason to believe he should alte to tl 
for he dared say that the Times and the | the arrangement of the Bills as they noy seco 
Morning Chronicle were among the great-| stood, taking the Merchant Service Bil § 
est mercantile concerns, in point of magni-| first. With respect to the question of his 
tude, existing in the city of London. But, | hon. Friend the Member for Kilmarnock. T 
however, much benefit these classes had | it was quite impossible, consistent with the M 
reaped from that reduction, still the penny | rules of the House, to lay upon the table the 1 
stamp was just as effectual as the three-| the alterations in the Mercantile Marine his 0 
penny one was in shutting out the peasant- | Bill, until the Bill was read a second time, Hou 
ry of the country and the rural population | If the House assented to the principle of vith 
generally from the advantages of cheap and| the Bill on the second reading, he would pert 
useful knowledge, because the friends of | allow sufficient time to consider it in those tain 
popular enlightenment had never yet been| parts of the country that were interested caus 
able to cross the threshold of the cottage | in the measure. disay 
door. But if the penny stamp were taken Mr. CARDWELL understood the case chan 
off newspapers, and valuable information of | to be this—the right hon. Gentleman the tion 
a practical character for the agricultural | President of the Board of Trade, for tech- ples 
classes could be wrapped up together with | nical reasons connected with the rules of had 
general and local news, a salutary stimulus | the House, had no opportunity of giving influ 
would be given to popular instruction. notice of alterations; at the same time, tem] 
Eart FITZWILLIAM presented a pe-| important alterations had been submitted indu 
tition to the same effect from the inhabit-| to the right hon. Gentleman, and so far He 1 
ants of Sheffield, and took occasion to ex- 





| 

| entertained by him, as to be under serious fact, 
press his doubts as to the propriety of ac- | consideration. Would it be possible to conv 
ceding to the prayer of the petitioners, be- convey to the parties interested, through part 
ing apprehensive that it would tend to en-| some channel or other, the nature of those voul 
courage the dissemination of immoral andj alterations, to enable them to judge of the until 
pernicious prints. Bill at the time of the second reading? com 
Lorp BROUGHAM eertainly admitted | The principle of the Bill would be mainly man 
it was necessary that the press should be | contained in the details, and would tun their 
watched, and agreed that in proportion as | upon the actual arrangement of those de- what 
its operations became extended, so in pro-! tails; and would the right hon. Gentleman likel 
portion ought that vigilance to be increased; | adopt some means of giving the parties in- of tl 
but he had the strongest confidence in | terested a definite notion of what the Bill from 
truth, morality, and religion being always actually was, in order that they might they 
able to keep their own no matter how, know whether they considered that those toth 
cheap books might become. arrangements constituted a principle to com] 
House adjourned till To-morrow. | which they would assent or not ? be s 
| Mr. LABOUCHERE had been in con- quat 
| munication with the hon. Gentleman’s con- had | 
| stituents in Liverpool, as well as with mer- sist 
HOUSE OF COMMONS, ‘chants in Glasgow, London, and other mer) 
Thursday, March 21, 1850. | places, and had endeavoured to state priet 
—_— RUT AS ron | frankly to them the nature of the altera- lnter 
Minutes. ] Pusuic Bitts.—2 Brick Duties. | tions; and he did not think, when they one | 
Reported.—Pirates (Head Money) Repeal; Judg- | ; ale : eal tion 

ments (Ireland). came to diseuss the Bill on the secon 
3° Mutiny ; Marine Mutiny. reading, that the Gentlemen who repre- pert) 
sented the sea trade would be at all in one 
THE MERCANTILE MARINE. ignorance of the general purport of those 0 p 
Mr. J. L. RICARDO wished to know | alterations—-alterations which, he repeated, tem, 
in what order the right hon. Gentleman the | were not at all directed to the principle o bran 
President of the Board of Trade proposed | the Bill. That being the ease, he thought coun 
to take the Bills relating to this subject. | there would be considerable convenience poss 
Mr. BOUVERIE begged to ask, if the | before he finally made up his mind to the tuee 
right hon. Gentleman would make any| alterations, in his hearing the discussio pant 
statement of the Amendments he proposed | on the second reading. He thought it was of ¢ 
to make in the Mercantile Marine Bill ? | better that they should adhere to the usual by t 


Mr. LABOUCHERE, in reply to the | course, and not lay any formal statemet! intes 
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of details before the House and the public, 
util they received the assent of the House 
to the principle of the alterations on the 
second reading. 

Subject dropped. 


TRANSFER OF LANDED PROPERTY. 

Mr. L. KING begged to bring forward 
the Motion of which he had given notice, 
his object being to call the attention of the 
House to certain anomalies which exist 
rith respect to the transfer of landed pro- 
perty in cases of intestacy, and to cer- 
tain effects which still remain, when the 
causes for those effects have long since 
lisappeared. In consequence of 
changes in their legislation, their atten- 
tion was peculiarly called to the princi- 
ples of free trade, the effects of which 
had been denounced by a very large and 
influential body in that House, and at- 
tempts had been made by that body to 
induce Parliament to re-enact protection. 
He would at once admit and deplore the 
fact, that very great and considerable in- 
convenience had been experienced by that 
party. A change, after all, in any system 


vould at all times produce derangement | 


util matters became adjusted; but the 
complaints that were made, and the de- 


wands almost insisted upon, forced upon | 


their attention the necessity of considering 
what have been the causes of, and what are 
likely to be the remedy for the present state 
of things. The complaints had proceeded 
from a very large and influential body, but 
they bore only a lamentably small proportion 
tothe rest of the population in this country, 
compared with other nations. It could not 
be said, however, that they were inade- 
quately represented, or that their arguments 
had been unattended to. The House—con- 
sisting, as he might presume to say it for- 
werly did, almost entirely of landed pro- 
prietors—did its very best to promote the 
interests of that body. Under its sanction 
one systern of laws of more modern inven- 
ton was continued with regard to real pro- 
perty; and another, and a totally different 
one of ancient date was revised with regard 
‘0 personal property. The modern sys- 
brances upon 
country a body of nominal instead of real 
possessors, flattered their pride, and intro- 
dueed with that pride the ordinary accom- 
pauiment of poverty, while the tendency 
of the system had been to increase wealth 
by the distribution of property in cases of 
mtestacy, No obstacle whatever is placed 
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recent | 


tem, of encouraging a system of incum- | 
land, had ereated in this | 
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in the transfer and distinction of personal 
property, but legislation appeared to have 
gone out of its way to increase the greater 
natural difficulties which exist in the 
transfer of land. In the one case the 
State acted with perfect justice by distri- 
buting the property equally ; and in the 
other, endeavoured to persuade the younger 
children that it was for their benefit that 
the whole of the property should go to the 
elder. If the principle be right in the one 
case, can it be right in the other? There 
would be no great difficulty in obtaining 
an answer by comparing the effects of the 
two systems. At the present moment the 
commercial classes of the country were 
possessed of a large amount of capital. 
What was the condition of the agricul- 
| tural classes? If they were to believe 
| all that they heard upon the subject, they 
| were in great want of necessary capital. 
| The soil of the country was capable of 
| producing to an almost unlimited extent; 
| thon was abundance of unemployed 
‘capital in the coffers of the Bank of 
| England; and there was no doubt but 
| that there was an abundance of labour, so 
much so indeed that this abundance of 
labour had almost come to be considered a 
curse, instead of a blessing. There was 
an extraordinary anomaly, the landlord 
starving in the midst of plenty, the soil 
erying out for capital, labour requiring 
employment, and capital seeking invest- 
ment. In too many of the agricultural 
districts of England, it would be found 
that the verse in the Proverbs would most 
forcibly apply :— 


Landed Property. 





“T went by the field of the slothful, and by 

the vineyard of the man void of understanding, 
and lo, it was all grown over with thorns, and 
nettles had covered the face thereof.’ 
To the existing monopoly of land, and to 
laws which tended to disunite capital from 
land, this state of things owed its origin 
and continuance. An intelligent Ameri- 
can traveller, Mr. Coleman, speaking upon 
the subject, said— 





“The monopoly of land in the old world is a 
; serious evil. ‘he traveller passes over miles and 
miles of unoccupied and unimproved land capable 
of sustaining its thousands and millions in com- 
fort; and upon the borders of these immense 
tracts of land are found thousands of human 
beings perishing for want of employment. This 
| tract belongs to the Government. That tract 
belongs to the Church. This tract is held by 
some powerful individual, who chooses to keep it 
in its present state for his game preserves. An- 
other large tract is devoted to some object which, 
if it had its yalue centuries befure, has now ceased 
to be of use,” 
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The tendency of the present laws, in the 
opinion of Dr. Arnold, was to place bro- 
thers and sisters in a wrong position with 
respect to each other, unduly exalting one, 
and making the rest unduly dependent. 
The origin of this law was to be traced to 
the feudal times ; and if he admitted that 
the great principles of public utility, com- 
bined with the general welfare of the State, 
were consulted by the regulations then 
made, he asked the House only to abide 
by the spirit in which those regulations 
were then made, and to show the same 
wisdom now that was evinced by our an- 
cestors. The general interests of society 
were consulted by the arrangements then 
made. Great possessions and territories 
were then a source of wealth and power, 
but now, without capital, the source of pov- 
erty. Sir Samuel Romilly said that these 
laws were framed rather with a view to the 
feudal than to any other state, and that 
it was wrong to continue them in the pre- 
sent altered state of circumstances. He 
would call the attention of the House to 
the nature of the division of property 
among the ancient Britons, the Romans, 
the Athenians, and the Jews, among none 
of whom was the same principle recog- 
nised with respect to division of property 
as that upon which the laws of this coun- 
try were founded. The effect of the sub- 
division of land in France, he knew, might 
be probably used as an argument against 
his Motion. But in France there was no 
power of devise by will—the division was 
compulsory. It was not fair to compare 
France with England, because in France 
there existed, previous to the revolution, 
only two classes, a high noblesse and a 
wretched peasantry, while in England a 
middle class of society had existed for 
centuries ; but if they were to compare 
France at the present time with France 
before the first revolution, a marked im- 
provement would be visible: the value of 
the whole produce of that country was 
in 1790, 4,650,000,000f.; while in 1843, 
that of agriculture alone amounted to 
6,000,000,000f. In Belgium, Switzer- 
land, and in Norway, the anomalous state 
of things which existed in England was 
not known, and the character of the hus- 
bandry of those countries far execeded 
that of England. Ireland might also be 
quoted as a country where /a grande pro- 


making it resemble what France was. 
There we find a whole nation sacrificed to 
the wills of men long since dead. He was 
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aware that one great argument might be 
brought against him, which was, that the 
alteration of the law which he was anxious 
to carry out, would materially affect the 
position of the aristocracy of the country, 
Admitting a landed hereditary aristocracy 
to be essential to the welfare of this coun. 
try, why should not the present system be 
confined to that portion of society? Why 
should 30,000,000 of people be subjected 
toa barbarous feudal system which violated 
one of the best principles of our nature? 
Good order in society no longer required 
the existence of a body of large landed 
proprietors. There was one body of per- 
sons in that House the members of the 
legal profession, of whom he confessed he 
was afraid, and whose objections he dread- 
ed. This Parliament was once compared 
to a Parliament which existed many years 
ago, and which went by the name of Par. 
liamentum doctum, so many lawyers hav- 
ing seats in it; but those learned gentle. 
men, instead of holding up a set of feudal 
principles that checked social advance. 
ment, would do much better if they showed 
their great abilities in removing the ob- 
structions to the free transfer of landed 
property, instead of fighting behind bar- 
riers which they themselves have created. 
He agreed in opinion with Sir Samuel 
Romilly, that an aristocracy ought to owe 
its position to the virtues of its members, 
rather than to the operation of unjust laws. 
He trusted that the Government, seeing 
the good effeets which had already resulted 
from an interference in the laws relating 
to landed property in Ireland, would give 
him its support in endeavouring to aug- 
ment the number of landed proprietors in 
this country. 

Motion made, and Question put— 

“That, considering the complaints which in 
many parts of the Kingdom have proceeded from 
the owners and occupiers of land, and considering 
also the benefits which have arisen to all other 
classes from recent legislation promoting free 
trade ; it is expedient now to adopt measures for 
diminishing the existing restrictions on the free 
transfer of landed property, and for distributing 
such property, in cases of intestacy, according to 
the same rules as prevail in respect of personal 
property.” 

Mr. EWART said, that he believed 
the principle of his hon. Friend to be not 
only theoretically sound, but one whieh, if 


| adopted, would be attended with great 
priété is ravaging a whole country, and | 


practical benefits to the country at large. 
He wished it to be clearly understoot, 
that neither he nor his hon, Friend wished 
to bring about a compulsory division of 
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jad brought forward the Motion was, in 


his opinion, particularly adapted for the | 


consideration of such a subject; for the 


fine had come when land ought to be con- | 

! 
It was 
absurd to suppose that land was not a. 


jdered as any other commodity. 


commercial article as well as others, and 
equally subordinate to the laws of trade. 
The only point in which he differed from 
his hon. Friend was as to the mode in 
shich the subject had been brought before 
the notice of the House. He considered 
that the better course would have been to 
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nd. The time in which his hon. Friend | his own views were in supporting it. 
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Fif- 


| teen years ago he had supported a similar 
Motion, brought forward by his hon. Friend 
'the Member for Dumfries, who moved for 
leave to bring in a Bill to make landed 
property of a person dying intestate equally 
divisible among his children, in the same 
manner as personal property. That was 


Landed Property. 


| a definite step, and one which was involved 


in the question before the House. The 
principle of the alteration might be extend- 
ed to the transfer as well as to the division 
of landed property; and he was glad that 


| the Chancellor of the Exchequer had given 


nove for a Select Committee to consider | 


the laws of entail, and the laws which re- 
silated the disposition of land in cases of 
intestacy. But although he was of that 


inion, he still considered that the resolu- | 


tin was founded upon justice, and, be- 
lieving so, he would give it his most cor- 
dial support. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE considered that 
the real tendency of this Motion was an 
attack upon the laws of primogeniture, and 
that mode of descent of property upon 
vhich the aristocracy of the country, as 
abody, depended. He believed that the 
hon, Member for East Surrey was a mem- 


| wretchedness, than in England. 


ber of the National Freehold Association, | 
vhich was but the Anti-Corn-Law League 


revived, and had been greatly aided by the 
exertions of that association in multiplying 
the number of small freeholders in that 
part of the country which he represented. 
lt might probably be considered by some 
persons that it would be desirable to have 
acommercial succeeded by a social revo- 


lution, and he could conceive of no better | 


node of bringing about such a state of 


things, than by the adoption of the princi- | 


jle embodied in the resolution of the hon. 
Member for East Surrey. He should also 


| to provide for that family. 


wish to know whether the resolution had | 
uot an ulterior object in view, and was to | 
be considered only as the precursor of that | 
luture movement of which the hon. Mem- } 
ber for the West Riding had given them | 


ample notice, for a complete alteration of | 


the tenure of landed property, a change of 
the depositaries of public power—in fact, 
2 social revolution. 

Me. HUME thought that the hon. Gen- 
“eman who last spoke had made a reason- 
able request when he asked to be informed 


what the Motion meant. For his own part, | 


te never wished for concealment, and 
though he could not pretend to interpret 
te Views of the hon. Member who brought 
wward the Motion, he could state what 





relief to persons of small property by re- 
ducing the duties on conveyances. He (Mr. 
Hume) meant, by supporting this Motion, 
to intimate his opinion that the law of pri- 
mogeniture should be altered. In no coun- 
try in the world were there instances of 
greater wealth and prosperity, or of greater 
There 
was no country where there were so many 
men with princely estates, and so many 
persons living on eleemosynary aid. Why 
did that happen? He always coupled 
capital with employment, and employment 
with wages, and consequently he did not 
see why that discrepancy should exist. 
In 1821 the whole amount of landed pro- 
prietors in the British isles was only 
50,000, while Denmark had 80,000, Prus- 
sia 200,000, Austria 650,000, and Swit- 
zerland 200,000, being four times as many 
as were to be found in this country. Spain 
also had 400,000 landed proprietors. Was 
he not, then, entitled to infer that the 
wretchedness existing in England was in 
some way connected with the remains of 
the feudal system? Every man who 
brought a family into the world was bound 
It was not 
natural, not Christian, not humane, but 
cruel, that a man possessed of 10,0001. a 
year in land, and probably not of 5001. in 
money, should give all his land to one in- 
dividual, and leave the rest of his family 
destitute. The law which his hon. Friend 
the Member for East Surrey arraigned, 
was impolitic and unnatural and disastrous 
in its effects. The question then was 
whether the existence of the aristocracy 
was such a benefit to the country as to 
induce the House to leave them the privi- 
leges arising from the law of primogeni- 
ture. Tle understood the object of the 
Motion to be an alteration in that law. 
He was convinced that much expense was 
occasioned by the aristocracy saddling 
their younger sons on the public. On a 
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former occasion he had quoted an extract|a question of the hon. Member for Mop. 
from a nobleman’s will in Doctors’ Com-|trose. The hon. Member had stated that 
mons, who had three sons Members of that | the law of primogeniture led to the main. 
House, bequeathing them 600/. a year till | tenance of large military and naval estab. 
they could get employment under Govern- | lishments, for the purpose of supporting 
ment to a greater amount. Let the House} the younger sons of the aristocracy, He 
look at the pension list and the dead weight | wished to ask the hon. Member whether 
at the present moment. Te did not mean| he would be satisfied with an ensign’s 
to say that the aristocracy alone was to be | commission as his only means of support 
found there—far from it; but when there | in life ? 

were 10,000 officers in the Army, and| Mr. HUME: I am too old. 

7,000 in the Navy, it might easily be seen, The CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE. 
by looking at the manner in which promo-} QUER said, that the Motion of the hon, 


. | 
tion was bestowed, that there were a large | Member for East Surrey comprehended 
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number of persons who never saw a mys 
service, or wished to see a day’s service. | 
This never would have happened if that | 
House was differently constituted, and if} 
there were not so many Members in it who | 
had an interest in the continuation of the | 
present system. Te held in his hand a 
publication containing nothing but a list of | 
estates which were to be sold in Ireland | 
under the provisions of the Incumbered | 
Estates Act, property which had hitherto 


two subjects : first, facilities for the trans. 
fer of landed property; and, secondly, an 
alteration in the state of the law as to the 
division of real property. He was not pre- 
pared to say that the first object of the 
Motion was one which ought not to be 
supported; but hon. Gentlemen would re. 
member that this subject had been referred 
to the Real Property Commission, from 
whom a report might soon be expected, 
and he did not think that at present any 


descended from father to son, and the sale| great advantage would be derived from 
of which was demanded by the necessities} the passing of an abstract resolution, 
of the country, though nothing but neces-| With regard to the second part of the 


sity could justify it. He did not propose 
the introduction of any compulsory Act 
which would require landed property to be 
divided against the will of the parent, and 
he should be very sorry to see land sub- 
divided as it was in Franee. He would 
allow the parent to make his will as he 
pleased, but if he died without making one, 
then he would have it distributed like per- 
sonal property in cases of intestacy. 

Mr. M. MILNES thought the import- 
ance of the Motion had been much exag- 
gerated. He saw no objection whatever 
to it; but if the law were altered as the 
hon. Gentleman proposed, it would be but 
little operative, because very little landed 
property passed by descent. But there 


was a great collateral advantage which | 


would result from this Motion, and that 
was, that it would tend to abolish the no- 
tion which was so prevalent on the Conti- 
nent, and which so many men encouraged 
in that House, namely, that there was in 
this country a law of primogeniture. It 
was important that it should be well under- 
stood that all the conditions of primogeni- 
ture rested solely on the habits and man- 
ners of the people of this country, and not 
upon any law whatever. The whole mat- 
ter was entirely permissive. 

Mr. CHARTERIS did not rise to pro- 
long the discussion, but he wished to ask 


| Motion, which proposed to alter the distri- 
| bution of landed property in cases of intes- 
| tacy, he did not agree with its object. 
He believed that, on the whole, as his hon. 
| Friend the Member for Pontefract had 
said, there was a general accordance of 
| habits and opinions in this country with the 
present state of the law, and, therefore, he 
should feel bound to oppose the Motion. 

Mr. BRIGHT said, that as had spoken 
a great deal on the subject of primogeni- 
ture outside the walls of the House, he was 
desirous of saying a few words before the 
House divided. He was not disposed to 
conceal the objects which hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, who were so timid on this ques- 
tion, might suppose the friends of the 
Motion had in view, but he would assure 
the hon. Member for North Warwickshire 
that they would not take a single acre af 
his property without paying him for it. - 
They were not destroyers of property, %& 
they had been called, but the improvers of it, 

Mr. NEWDEGATE explained that what 
he said was, that during the recess the 
hon. Member for Manchester had been m- 
structing the public that there ought to be 
a very large subdivision of landed property 
in this country. 

Mr. BRIGHT: The Motion did not 
propose to interfere with the manner m 
which a man might bequeath his estate, 
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but that when there was no will the law 
should step in, and do that which was con- 
sistent with justice, and which natural af- 
fection would dictate. He allowed that the 
Motion tended in a direction along which 
he would probably travel further than many 
Members of that House; but he was sure 
that with our immense and growing popu- 
lation, the time was not far distant when 
they would apply to landed property the 
principles which applied to all other kinds of 
roperty—a change which would be attend- 
ed by great pecuniary advantages to landed 
proprietors. He believed that freeing land 
from the restrictions imposed by the pre- 
sent state of the law would add seven or 
eight years’ purchase at least to the value 
of landed property. In Prussia forty years 
ago there were estates which were not al- 
lowed to be sold to any but those who were 
of noble families, and the consequence was 
that there were very few purchasers to be 
found for those estates, which were almost 
unsaleable, and when sold were sold at very 
low prices. This law had been subse- 
quently altered, and the advantages which 
had been derived from the change had been 
very great. With regard to the general 
question of freeing the land from restric- 
tions, he would ask hon. Gentlemen to bear 
in mind that there was a large labouring 
population in the rural districts, very igno- 
rant and often much demoralised, but he 
did not say they were more demoralised 
than workmen in a town, and he believed 
that the principal cause of their demoralisa- 
tion was the hopelessness of their condi- 
tin, He was obliged to his hon. Friend 
the Member for East Surrey for bringing 
forward this Motion, and though there had 
not been a very animated discussion, and 
hon, Gentlemen did not seem to be willing 
to attend to the subject at the present 
time, he was sure that before long the 
necessity of the country would force them 
to amend the law. 

Sin H. VERNEY did not intend to say 
anything which would in the slightest de- 
gree reflect on the aristocracy. He be- 
heved there were no possessors of property 
any country who did so much for those 
on it, and who received so little remunera- 
tion from it, as in England. Much good, 
however, might be effected by facilitating 
the transfer of landed property. There 
were 30,000 acres of unimproved land 
vithin a short distance of the metropoils, 
which, if there were facilities for its sale, 
vould furnish employment for several hun- 

poor labourers in its cultivation. In 
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supporting the Motion before the House, 
he wished it to be understood that he did 
not concur in all the grounds urged in 
favour of it by the hon. Member for 
Montrose. 

Mr. L. KING said, that as the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had referred to the 
Real Property Commission, he begged to 
repeat to the right hon. Gentleman a 
passage from the evidence which a gen- 
tleman gave before that commission. The 
witness said— 

“ T was fleeced when I came of age, again when 
I was married, again when my son came of age, 
again when he was married, and when I die I ex- 
pect that my family will be severely fleeced.” 
The existing law was a remnant of the 
barbarous policy of feudal times, and its 
maintenance was disgraceful to civilised 
society. The Real Property Commission 
had been appointed in 1832, and had not 
yet completed their labours, and it was not 
known when they would. The hon. Mem- 
ber for North Warwickshire alluded to the 
objects which he (Mr. L. King) had in view 
in bringing forward his Motion; his objects 
were that facilities might be afforded to 
capital to find its way to the soil. 

Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 52; Noes 
110: Majority 58. 


List of the Aves. 


Aleock, T. Mangles, R. D. 
Bass, M. T. Melgund, Visct. 
Bouverie, hon. E. P. Milnes. R. M. 
Bright, J. Nugent, Lord 
Brocklehurst, J. O’Brien, Sir T. 
Brotherton, J. Pechell, Sir G. B. 
Brown, W. Pilkington, J. 
Clifford, H. M. Pinney, W. 
Colebrooke, Sir T, E. Power, N. 
Duncan, G. Robartes, T. J. A. 
Ellis, J. Romilly, Col. 
Ewart, W. Salwey, Col. 
Fergus, J. Smith, J. B. 
Gibson, rt.hon. T. M. Stanton, W. H. 
Greene, J. Thompson, Col. 
Hall, Sir B. Thornely, T. 
Hardeastle, J. A. Tollemache, hon. F. J. 
Harris, R. Verney, Sir H. 
Hastie, A. Villiers, hon. C. 
Headlam, T. E. Walmsley, Sir J. 
Heathcoat, J. Wawn, J.T. 
Henry, A. Williams, J. 
Heywood, J. Willyams, H. 
Heyworth, L. Wilson, M. 
Kershaw, J. 

Lacy, Hi. C. TELLERS. 
Lushington, C. King, L. 
Meagher, T. Hume, J. 


DEPENDENT PRINCES IN INDIA. 


Sir E. COLEBROOKE said, he wished 
to bring under the notice of the House the 
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Motion of which he had given notice, for a 
Select Committee to inquire into the rights 
of succession of the allied and dependent 
princes of India. The hon. Baronet ad- 
dressed the House in such a low and indis- 
tinct tone as to be nearly inaudible. He 
was understood to say, that the question 
out of which this subject arose was con- 
sidered one of the greatest importance in 
India, namely, as to the right of a native 
ruling prince to adopt an heir to succeed 
him, in default of his having children. The 
denial of this right on the part of the East 
India Company would limit the succession 
to the family of a ruler of a country. It 
might be necessary to state in the first 
place, that this question had arisen in con- 
nexion with a State, the administration of 
the affairs of which had repeatedly been 
before the House—he alluded to Sattara. 
It was the policy of the Government at the 
end of the war in 1818, to place a portion 
of the States of the deposed head of the 
Mahrattas, under the rule of the descendant 
of the original founder of the Mahratta 
dynasty. The House was fully aware of 
the circumstances which led to the deposi- 
tion of the successor of that prince, who, 
at his death, having no direct descendants, 
adopted a youth as his successor. As to 
the feelings with which these adopted heirs 
were regarded, he would refer the House 
to the report of Mr. Frere, whose duty it 
was to communicate to the family of the 
deposed Rajah of Sattara the course which 
the East India Company intended to take 
with regard to the succession. [The hon. 
Baronet proceeded to read from this re- 
port, but he became so unwell, that he was 
unable to proceed, and was obliged to re- 
sume his seat. } 

Sm J.C. HOBHOUSE would suggest 
to his hon. Friend the propriety of adjourn- 
ing the debate, as it was clear that he was 
then too ill to do justice to himself or to 
the subject on the present occasion. 

Sm E. COLEBROOKE having as- 
sented, the Motion was, by leave, with- 
drawn. 


BORNEO— PIRATES. 

Mr. HUME moved for the following re- 
turns :—Copies of the instructions from 
Sir Francis Collier to Commander Far- 
quhar, alluded to in Mr. Farquhar’s report 
of the 25th day of August, 1849 (page 
9); of Sir Francis Collier’s report, ad- 
verted to in Lord Eddisbury’s letter of the 
9th day of November, 1849 (page 11); of 
Sir James Brooke’s despatch to Lord Pal- 





merston, relative to the building of a fort 
at the entrance of the Sakarran river, po. 
ticed in Sir James Brooke’s letter of the 
Ist day of October, 1849, and of the ap. 
swer of Lord Palmerston thereto; and, of 
the depositions taken by order of Sir ¢, 
Rawlinson, Recorder of Singapore, respect. 
ing the pirates destroyed by a force under 
the orders of Commander Farquhar, on 
the 31st day of July, 1849, for which Sir 
C. Rawlinson has granted certificates for 
bounty. He said he was induced to do s0, 
in consequence of finding the papers which 
had been presented had been garbled. He 
wished to know why the instructions given 
by Sir F. Collier to Mr. Farquhar had been 
withheld ? 

Sir F. T. BARING observed, that 
there was no objection to these returns as 
far as the Admiralty was concerned. He 
had been pressed for the former return, 
and he had given all the papers which 
were ready, and others would shortly be 
furnished. Some, however, which had 
been asked for were not yet in the posses- 
sion of the Admiralty, but when they ar- 
rived in this country they would be pro- 
duced, but it would be necessary to send 
out for others. 

Mr. HUME stated, that they would 
shortly be called upon to vote 98,0000. for 
head money for the destruction of pirates 
on the coast of Borneo, and, as he believed 
the proceedings to have been illegal, he 
wished for all the documents which could 
elucidate the matter or establish the charge, 
and if these papers were not in the pos- 
session of Her Majesty’s Government, 
they had not acted in a way which was 
consistent with their duty to the public ix- 
terest. 

Returns ordered. 


PIRATES (HEAD MONEY) REPEAL 
BILL. 

The House resolved itself into Committee 
on this Bill. . 

On Clause 1, 

Mr. HUME asked whether the Go- 
vernment had yet paid any portion of the 
98,0002. to be voted for head money in the 
present estimates? He also wished to 
know whether they meant to call for evi- 
dence to show the number of pirates really 
killed, and for whom prize money was 
claimed. It had been stated that the num- 
ber was 2,140; but no depositions h 
been produced or evidence adduced, to 
show that they were pirates. He, there 
fore, wished to know whether this money 
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vould be paid before it was proved that 
they were pirates ? 


Sn F. T. BARING replied, that the | 
yments were made under a specific Act | 


of Parliament, which it was now proposed 
tp alter. It would not be fair to these 
parties to withhold payment under the ex- 
isting law. When the estimates came on, 
his hon. Friend would have ample oppor- 
tities of discussing the question, when he 
vould have in his possession all the papers 
in the possession of the Government. He 
tusted the hon. Gentleman would allow 
his Bill to proceed without going into the 
other question. 

Mr. HUME said, he highly approved of 
the Bill; but he protested against the 
noney being paid until evidence was ad- 
juced to show that the persons killed were 
jirates. For his own part he was pre- 
pred to show that they were not pirates, 
bat injured and innocent persons. 

Sm F. T. BARING said, there was no 
power to withhold payment under the ex- 
sting law. Under this Bill the decision 
for the future in a case of this kind would 
leleft to the discretion of the Admiralty. 

Clause agreed to, as were the remain- 
ing clauses. 

The House resumed. Bill reported. 


COUNTY RATES AND EXPENDITURE 
BILL. 

Order read for resuming Adjourned De- 
bate on Question [20th March], ‘‘ That 
Sir James Graham be one other Member 
ifthe said Committee.” 

Question again proposed ; debate re- 
sumed, 

Sn J. PAKINGTON called the atten- 
tin of the House to the constitution of the 
Committee with respect to filling up the 
meancies. It was painful to raise ques- 
tions of an individual kind; but his hon. 
ud gailant Friend behind him the Mem- 
ver for North Essex had given notice of 
lis intention to move two changes in the 
Committee list, and he (Sir J. Pakington) 
tusidered that there was ample ground 
fr that Motion, and he should vote for it 
this hon. and gallant Friend pressed a 
iri. The right hon. Member for 
Vauchester must admit that a Committee 
ton such an important Bill should be so 
stituted as to give no ground of objec- 
won. It was a measure to effect great 
thanges, and would require serious consid- 
‘ation; and he appealed to the House if 

decision of the Committee, whether it 
me back in the form of an altered Bill, 
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or of a report, would not be entitled to 
more or less weight, according to the con- 
stitution of the Committee? The first 
element in its composition should be the 
competency of the parties, and, in addition 
to Members of the Government, it should 
have consisted of gentlemen of long ex- 
perience as magistrates, and of lawyers, 
who would be influenced by their profes- 
sional habits. He did not disparage any 
hon. Gentleman by merely saying that his 
life had not been passed in the discharge 
of magisterial duties, or that he was not 
a professional lawyer ; but a great blot in 
the constitution of the Committee was, the 
want of professional gentlemen, and of 
gentlemen accustomed to act as magis- 
trates. He did not wish to complain of 
the Government; but, looking to the cir- 
cumstances under which this measure had 
been brought in, the House had a right to 
expect that the Committee should be so 
constituted as to give weight to its decision. 
But if the Bill went upstairs to the Com- 
mittee now proposed, the decision would 
not have that necessary weight. He would 
suggest that, instead of going through the 
names seriatim, the whole list should be 
withdrawn, and the Committee remodelled. 

Mr. M. GIBSON said, that his object 
had been to get a fair and impartial Com- 
mittee, and he thought he had accom- 
plished that object by the nomination as it 
stood. There were county Members and 
chairmen of quarter-sessions upon the 
Committee. But the question now was 
the withdrawal of the name of Sir James 
Graham ; and he then proposed to go 
through the rest of the names, and move 
their appointment. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Mr. Cobden, Lord Brooke, Mr. Little- 
ton, and Sir J. Duckworth, were nomina- 
ted other Members of the said Committee. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Kershaw be one other Member 
of the said Committee.” 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, that the ob- 
ject of the Motion of his hon. and gallant 
Friend the Member for North Essex was 
not a party object, and defended his pro- 
position. 

Mason BERESFORD said, that al- 
though he saw by the state of the House 
what would be the result of a division, he 
was determined to persevere. His objec- 
tion to the Committee was a fair and pro- 
per one, and he represented the senti- 
ments of a large body of country gentle- 
men whom he had consulted, and who de- 
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elared their belief that this was an unfair 
Committee in every way, the majority of 
opinions being on one side. He was, there- 
fore, resolved to divide the House. If the 
Committee was constituted as the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Manches- 


County Rates and 


ter proposed, the country gentlemen would | 


feel that their wishes and opinions had 
been slighted, and the decision, by a small 
and paltry majority, would have no weight 
with the country. Every one would know 
what value to set upon it. He made this 


statement in the face of a tyrant majority, | 


though a small one, which had, somehow 
or other, been kept in the thin state of the 
House. There were two Gentlemen on 
the Committee who were connected with 
the county of Lancaster. He (Major 
Beresford) had been accused of a want of 
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would be? It might be asserted, with 
equal force, that the decision of the Com. 
mittee would be received with entire eop. 
fidence. He should support the list as jt 
stood, 

Mr. HUME hoped that as there was aj. 
ready one Member for Sussex on the Com. 
| mittee, the hon. and gallant Gentlemay 
would not press his Motion for adding an- 
other. 

Mayor BERESFORD replied that jt 
was somewhat extraordinary to object to 
two Members for Sussex, when there were 
| three for Suffolk, and two for Lancashire, 

Mr. FREWEN believed that there had 
| been great trouble in constituting the Com. 
| mittee, and that many Gentlemen of great 
‘practical experience, when requested to 
serve, had declined. He had been asked 





geographical knowledge, but he was not so | by the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
geographically ignorant as not to know! for Manchester to serve, and he would give 
that part of the borough of Stockport was | the question the best attention he was 
in Cheshire, although the remainder was in | able, for his constituents felt very warmly 
Lancashire. on the matter. What the Committee would 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the | have to do was to alter the Bill as much 
name of ‘‘ Mr. Kershaw,’’ and insert the | as possible to suit the different circum. 
name of ‘‘the Earl of March,’’ instead | stances of different counties; and of which 


thereof. 

Mr. SPOONER moved that, in con- 
sideration of the then thin state of the 
House, the debate be adjourned. The 
Committee, as it then stood, would have 
no weight with the country. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“* That the debate be now adjourned.”’ 

Mr. HEYWOOD said, it often hap- 
pened that debates went on at that hour 
in as thin a House as that was. 


Mr. AGLIONBY said, the hon. and! 


gallant Officer had, no doubt, a strong 
feeling upon this question, and had a per- 
fect right to oppose this Committee, but 
it was rather extraordinary he should al- 
lude to this thin state of the House, caused 
by the absence of his own Friends. But 
when the hon. and gallant Member insinu- 
ated that hon. Members on his (Mr. Ag- 
lionby’s) side of the House were pledged 
to get a majority in that Committee, he 
answered for himself, and he believed for 
the other Members around him, that they 
were present in the ordinary performance 
of their duty, in going through the public 
business set down upon the Votes of the 
evening. What ground had the hon. 
Member for North Warwickshire for say- 
ing that the decision of the Committee 
would have no weight? Were hon. Gen- 
tlemen on the other side to be alone the 
judges of what the opinion of the country 


there was a great variety. In Lincolnshire 
| there were three distinct commissions of 
| peace, and Suffolk also had customs pect- 
|liar to itself in regard to the rates and 
|expenditure; and the Committee woull 
have no little difficulty in framing the Bill 
to meet these varying cases. However, if 
jit was the wish of the House that the 
|noble Earl the Member for West Sussex 
| should serve, he (Mr. Frewen) was willing 
| to resign in favour of the noble Lord. 
Mr. FOX MAULE hoped the hon. 
Member for North Warwickshire would 
not press his Motion for adjournment, for 
there were sufficient Members present to 
debate the question, and it would be but 
fair to go into it. But at the same time 
he hoped that hon. Members would not go 
|into the old debate again. With respect 
‘to the composition of the Committee, his 
right hon. Friend the Member for Mav- 
chester had taken every means to make it 
a fair one, and he thought that the coun- 
try gentlemen of England, acting as ma- 
gistrates, were better judges of these mat- 
| ters by themselves than the lawyers; and 
of that body of gentlemen he would say 
‘that if he thought this measure tended to 
undervalue them, he would be the first to 
vote against it. But he did not think that 
such was its tendency, while it would sa- 
| tisfy the ratepapers that the rates were 


| Properly disposed of, and would, he be | 
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jieved, do much in the present state of the 
country to allay the feeling existing upon 
that subject. But what he had risen for 
yas merely to ask the hon. Member for 
North Warwickshire to withdraw his Mo- 
tion for the adjournment of the debate. 

Sm J. PAKINGTON did not think it 
advisable to press the Motion to a division. 
He had felt much pain in the course he 
had been obliged to take in reference to 
the nomination of this Committee, but 
dill he thought the Government were not 
free from responsibility in the matter; and 
vhen he saw a Committee constituted as 
this was, he did not hesitate to enter his 
protest against such a constitution. His 
opinion was more and more fortified that 
this change ought not to have been left in 
the hands of a private Member of Parlia- 
ment, but if undertaken at all, should 
have been undertaken on the responsibility 
of the Government. He suggested, how- 
eer, to his hon. Friend the Member for 
North Warwickshire to withdraw his Motion 
for the adjournment of the debate. He 
vas extremely sorry the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Manchester had 
not acceded to the opinion expressed on 
his (Sir J. Pakington’s) side of the House. 
The constitution of the Committee would 
certainly be foreed upon them, but he could 
assure the right hon. Gentleman that none 
but those whose views were the same as 
his own would approve of it. 

Sm G. PECHELL expressed his satis- 
faction at the constitution of the Com- 
mittee, and particularly at the circum- 
stance of one of the hon. Members for 
Sussex being upon it. In his hands the 
inhabitants of Brighton would be safe. 
They complained, with great justice, of a 
system which compelled them to contribute 
enormous sums to the county without 
having the slightest control over their ap- 
lication. He hoped, therefore, that the 
hon. Member would not withdraw his 
vame, 

Mr. NEWDEGATE repeated his con- 
vietion that the Committee would not carry 
any weight with it as proposed to be con- 
stituted. Names had been suggested to 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Manchester, and if he would not avail him- 
‘elf of the facilities thus opened to him, 
the responsibility of a one-sided selection 
vould rest upon him alone. He hoped the 
Motion for the adjournment of the debate 
vould be withdrawn. He had to complain 
before of so few Members being in their 
places on his side of the House, and he 
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complained of it now; but the fact of their 
absence would not justify the postpone- 
ment of a decision that he could not but 
lament. 

Sir H. WILLOUGHBY suggested that 
the names of the Earl of March and Mr. 
Deedes should be added to the Committee. 
The absence of lawyers had been remarked, 
and he could not but observe that, if some 
experienced members of the profession 
were not added, it would be a Committee 
in doctum. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 37; Noes 
11: Majority 26. 

Mr. Kershaw to be one other member of 
the said Committee. 

Mr. Cornewall Lewis, Mr. Frewen, Mr. 
Wrightson, Lord Rendlesham, Viscount 
Barrington, and Mr. Osborne, were nomi- 
nated other Members of the said Commit- 
tee. Power to send for persons, papers, 
and records. Five to be the quorum. 

The House adjourned at half after Eight 
o’clock. 


Railway Company. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, March 22, 1850. 


Minutes.] Pusiic Birts.—2* Mutiny ; Marine 
Mutiny. 
3* Consolidated Fund ; Registrar of Metropolitan 
Public Carriages ; Turnpike Roads and Bridge 
Trusts (Ireland). 


WATERFORD, WEXFORD, WICKLOW, AND 
DUBLIN RAILWAY COMPANY. 

The Order of the Day being read, for 
the attendance at the Bar of this House of 
Mr. Charles De Lacy Nash, the Seeretary 
to the Committee of the Company, Mr. 
William Wood, and Mr. John Wickey 
Stable, the Yeoman Usher informed the 
House, that Mr. Nash was in attendance; 
whereupon he was called in, and examined: 
He was directed to withdraw. Then Mr. 
John Wickey Stable was called in; and. 
having been sworn and examined, he was 
directed to withdraw. Then the Yeoman 
Usher informed the House, that Mr. 
Richard Dorington Dickenson, an officer 
of the House of Commons, was in atten- 
dance (pursuant to Message of Yesterday), 
with reference to certain documents (and 
pursuant to leave of that House); where- 
upon Mr. Dickenson was called in; and, 
having been sworn and examined, he was 
directed to withdraw. Then Mr. William 
Wood was called in; and, having been 
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sworn and examined, he was directed to 
withdraw. 

The Examination and Evidence to be 
printed: And Mr. Charles De Lacy Nash 
was again Ordered to attend at the Bar of 
this House on Monday next, at Five 
o’clock. 


EXHIBITION OF THE WORKS OF 
INDUSTRY OF ALL NATIONS. 

Lorp BROUGHAM said, he had already 
obtained a copy of the Royal Commission 
for the Exhibition of 1851, and he now 
wished to obtain a copy of any report 
which the Royal Commissioners might have 
made. He should avail himself of the 
present occasion to reiterate his former ob- 
Jections to the proposed locality of this ex- 
hibition—namely, Hyde Park. He fully 
concurred with the noble Lord at the head 
of the Woods and Forests in thinking that 
Victoria Park would not do for the exhibi- 
tion; but what objection could there be 
to select Regent’s Park as the site for 
this great spectacle, where he believed the 
erection of a building of the necessary 
dimensions would be attended with little or 
none of the inconveniences which it must 
occasion in Hyde Park; for his own part, 
he could see none, always supposing that 
the exhibition was to go on. He thought 
that it would prove a great hardship on 
some of the middling and on many of 
the hardworking classes of the country, if 
the money for the erection of this immense 
building were to be raised by voluntary 
contributions. If the object were so purely 
national, as it was now represented to be 
by Whigs and Tories, by Free-traders and 
Protectionists, why should not 40,0002. or 
50,0002. be contributed towards it out of 
the public purse? He could state of his 
own knowledge that many tradesmen and 
shopkeepers in this great metropolis were 
putting their names to subscriptions, and 
consenting to act as committee-men, under 
a species, he would not say of compulsion 
owing to the benevolent intentions of those 
high influences which sanctioned it, but of 
douce violence, as the French styled it, 
on the part of their customers. One per- 
son, who had subscribed 100/., had said 
that he could not help doing so, but 
he would willingly give 2001. more to do 
away with it altogether, for he was sure 
such would be the effects of compe- 
tition, that he should suffer from it ma- 
terially in his business. Before he sat 
down he would say a word to his noble 
Friend behind him (Lord Stanley). He 
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(Lord Brougham) saw that at the meeting 
held yesterday—not a meeting of 168 
peers, but a meeting of 168 mayors— 
that his noble Friend had said that he 
(Lord Brougham) had been ‘ somewhat 
volatile ’’ in his objections to the proposed 
exhibition. If the noble Marquess op. 
posite (the Marquess of Lansdowne), 
or some of the noble Lords whom he saw 
near him—all grave, stable, solid men, 
and remarkable for their discretion — 
had made the charge which his noble 
Friend had made against him, he should 
have thought it to be a sarcasm; but when 
his noble Friend, to whom he did not apply 
any one of those epithets in the smallest 
extent or slightest degree, made such a 
charge against him, he considered it to be 
a compliment. He might almost consider 
himself a pupil of his noble Friend. He 
had certainly gained some knowledge un- 
der his auspices and tuition; he might have 
caught a little, not much, of his nature, for 
volatile meant flighty. He might be open 
to a similar charge, but one flight he cer- 
tainly had never taken, namely, a flight 
from the House of Peers to the house of 
mayors—to make an answer, in the house 
of mayors, to a speech made in his pre- 
sence in the House of Peers. He would 
not say how far good communications 
might improve bad manners, but he might 
yet improve somewhat in that respect, and 
take a leaf out of his noble Friend’s book. 
This was really a serious matter—for a 
species of compulsion, he repeated, was 
used which was very injurious—and as the 
intended exhibition was exciting the atten- 
tion of the whole country, he hoped the 
Government would take up the subject 
with the view of considering whether some 
grant should not be made, so that men 
might not be fined for their generosity or 
their actions under pressure. 

Eart GRANVILLE contended that tho 
noble and learned Lord had somewhat ex- 
aggerated the inconvenience which might 
accrue to the public from erecting this 
building in Hyde Park. The site proposed 
for its erection was a narrow slip of grass, 
nearly opposite to the barracks at Knights- 
bridge, which was now almost unfrequent- 
ed. Gentlemen had the privilege of riding 
there, but it was only during a few days 
in the year. Some speeches in support of 
this exhibition had been made last night, 
which the noble and learned Lord had 
treated with contempt, but which, in his 
opinion, were worthy of any place, or of 
any assembly. He could not but notice 
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sme inconsistency between the present 
roceedings of the noble and learned Lord, 
and his proceedings at a public meeting at 
Westminster, where the noble and learned 
lord had eulogised this exhibition as one 
“well calculated to excite our industry and 
whet our inventive faculties, and increase 
our skill by competition with other na- 
tions; and, above all, to increase mutual 

understanding and friendly feeling 
among all nations—an object which every 
lover of his country and of his kind ought 
to promote.”” He had likewise told that 
meeting that he had interrupted his judi- 
cial labours in the House of Lords to be 
present at their proceedings, and expressed 
a hope that they would allow him to retire 
at once to resume them, ‘‘ without con- 
sidering his departure as inconsistent with 
that feeling of warm interest with which 
he regarded this proposed exhibition.” 
The noble and learned Lord had likewise 
told that meeting that he considered it 
such an auspicious event that he had 
broken through a rule which he had ob- 
served for twenty years preceding, namely, 
never to accept an invitation to attend a 
public meeting. The noble and learned 
Lord then considered this exhibition as a 


national object, and he supposed that the 
noble and Jearned Lord considered it so 
still, or why was it so important that the 
noble and Jearned Lord would defray the 


expense of it out of the taxes? Now, the 
speech of the noble and learned Lord, the 
other night, did not appear to be made for 
the purpose of furthering the success of 
the exhibition; on the contrary, it ap- 
peared to be an appeal to the worst pre- 
judices of the manufacturing and trading 
classes, made for the purpose of exciting 
them against it. He might be deceived 
in that notion, but such, at any rate, ap- 
peared to him to be the tendency of the 
noble and learned Lord’s observations. 
Lorp BROUGHAM defended the con- 
sistency of his past and present conduct. 
He still believed that the exhibition would 
do great good. The manufacturers would 
gain by the exhibition of foreign ingenuity, 
which would enable them to strike out new 
lights, and add fresh improvements to 
their former inventions. Their gain, how- 
ever, would only be gain in the long run; 
presently their profits would be diminished, 
48 prices would be reduced, but ultimately 
they might be benefited by the result. He 
had been repeatedly thanked by the shop- 
keepers and tradesmen of the metropolis 
for the warning he had given them as to 
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the effects which they might expect from 
foreign competition. The noble Earl ap- 
peared to suspect that his objects were of 
a personal nature, arising from pressure 
from without. Now, that pressure was 
one of his greatest gratifications, for it 
showed that he had obtained, and still 
possessed, the confidence of his fellow- 
countrymen. He had already said, that 
he would not himself subscribe to the funds 
out of which the expenses of this exhibi- 
tion was to be defrayed, for he did not 
consider it to be a fit subject for voluntary 
subscriptions. It was invidious, in men of 
their Lordships’ rank in life, to subscribe 
towards that which would be immediately 
beneficial to themselves, and which must 
for a time be prejudicial to all manufac- 
turers and shopkeepers. 

Lorp OVERSTONE said, it was a re- 
markable circumstance that there was not 
a class in the country which had not put 
forward some of its most prominent mem- 
bers to aid in carrying out this exhibition 
in a manner worthy of the high auspices 
under which it originated, and of the bene- 
volent and sagacious Prince who had first 
suggested it. When he looked at the pub- 
lic expressions of approval emanating from 
the most distinguished men both of this 
and of the other House of Parliament, 
from the heads of the municipal bodies 
of the empire, and from the great body of 
our countrymen in all ranks and in all sta- 
tions, he saw incontestable proofs that the 
great mass of the British community was 
determined to give its cordial co-operation 
to this exhibition; and, as the events of 
yesterday had been alluded to, he might be 
permitted to observe that it was an exam- 
ple unparalleled in the city of London. 
It would form a remarkable epoch in its 
history, for on no former occasion had any 
public banquet in the city of London been 
attended by so peculiar an assemblage of 
persons of high distinction in their various 
stations and pursuits. The venerable head 
of our Church was present, not less distin- 
guished for his high rank than for his 
sound learning and sincere piety. There 
were present some of the first statesmen 
of every shade of political party—there 
were present some of our most eminent 
merchants, there were present also the 
living representatives of British industry 
from every town and corporation in the 
country. These all assembled at that 
banquet to declare their deliberate convic- 
tion, speaking not only for themselves, 
but also for their constituents, friends, and 
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fellow-labourers, that this undertaking ori- | had already had a sufficient warning not to 
nated in patriotic motives, and was dictated | yield lightly to the hasty get mee of 
by really enlightened wisdom. It would the noble and learned Lord, who had that 
be productive of results honourable to the | very evening confessed that on a former oe. 
country, beneficial to all its interests, and | casion he had thrown out a very ill-consid- 
more especially beneficial to the interests of ered suggestion respecting the practica. 
those working classes with whom the noble | bility of making the Victoria Park available 
and learned Lord opposite had hitherto | for this exhibition, and who now proposed 
identified himself in a most honourable | to transfer it to the Regent’s Park. The 
manner, and for whose interests he had | first proposition of the noble and learned 
expected that the noble and learned Lord | Lord was, that the building, which he said 
would have been, on this occasion, a zealous | would interfere injuriously with the lungs 


advocate. With regard to the observations | 
which had been made on the speech of the | 


noble and learned Lord at the meeting at 


Westminster, he had only to say, that as a 
member of the Commission he had felt it his | 
duty to attend that meeting, and it had, in| 
consequence, surprised him exceedingly to | 


of this great metropolis, should be trans. 
ferred from Hyde Park to Victoria Park, 
that was, from a site in a park more pecu- 
liarly devoted to the recreation of the higher 
classes of society, to a site in a park given 
almost exclusively to the lower. The Com- 
mission had not proceeded hastily or without 


hear the noble and learned Lord now de- | deliberation on these points. It was deeply 
nouncing, by every means in his power— | impressed by a sense of the responsibility 
and his means were very formidable—the | which rested upon it. It had received sug- 
proposal of carrying out this exhibition by | gestions from scientific men of the most 
the voluntary subscriptions of the public. | eminent reputation, and it had selected the 
The noble and learned Lord was singular in | present site in conformity with their almost 
that opinion, for almost every deliberative | unanimous decision. It had determined 


community in the country, from the highest | to carry out this exhibition in such a man- 
down to the very lowest, had declared itself ner as would render it a memorial worthy 
in favour of supporting this exhibition by | of the age in which we lived, and as 4 


means of private contributions. It had, | lasting proof of the sympathy of the rich 
he repeated, surprised him exceedingly to, in the interests of the poor, and more par- 
find that the noble and learned Lord, after | ticularly of the sympathy felt in their 
having attended the meeting in West-| welfare by one who now stood nearest to 
minster, which was called to originate a' the Throne, and who day by day was 
public subscription, and after having pro-| drawing more closely the ties which would 
posed one of the resolutions, and after bind him to the hearts and affections of 
having expressed so earnestly his concur-| his adopted country. The question as to 
rence with its object, and after having apo- | the site in Hyde Park had been referred in 
logised for coming so late, and retiring so | the first instance to a building committee, 
early, and after having declared that he | which had reported to the commission fa- 
had suspended his judicial labours in the| vourably regarding it. The objection to 
House of Lords, to enable him to take a! fixing the site in Regent’s Park was, that 
part in their proceedings, and after having that park was not level ground, but of an 


expressed his earnest hope that his early 
retirement from the meeting would not be 
construed as indicating any lukewarmness 
or want of sympathy in the objects of the 
meeting—it had indeed surprised him ex- 
ceedingly that the noble and learned Lord 
should have turned round so suddenly to 
denounce the voluntary subscriptions which 


undulating character; that it was wet and 
damp, and must be drained before it could 
be used for building purposes; and that 
it was, moreover, the favourite resort of 
'the middle and working classes for air 
| and recreation, whilst the site selected in 
Hyde Park was almost exclusively the 
resort of the wealthier. The site which 


were required for the support of the exhi-| the Commissioners had chosen was & 
bition. Under such circumstances, he | space free from the resort of the lower 
thought that the epithet of ‘‘somewhat| classes, and though it was sometimes 0¢- 
volatile,” which had been attached last|cupied by the wealthier, it was only just 
night to the noble and learned Lord’s name | that they should surrender their advantages 
was not altogether unreasonable. It was | for the benefit of the poor, and not that 
easy to throw out objections, and to find | the poor should surrender theirs for the 
fault, the reply to which would involve much | benefit of the rich. It would be an appro- 
tedious explanation, but their Lordships! priate and gracious concession on the part 
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of the upper classes. This very day the 


Commissioners had sat in deliberation on 
the subject. The several mayors of the 
diferent muncipal towns in the three king- 
doms had attended to share in their coun- 
cils; and they had endeavoured to impress 
on the Commissioners the propriety of a 
temporary surrender by the richer classes 
of society of the conveniences which they 
derived during a few months of the year 
from the use of that part of Hyde Park. 
The site in Hyde Park was also a site 
vhich could be most easily restored to its 
original condition. The noble and learned 
Lord on a former evening had expressed a 
fear that the building would be a perma- 
nent structure. He could assure the noble 
and learned Lord that there was no inten- 
tin of erecting a structure of that charac- 
ter. On the contrary, the building erected 
vould be of a nature to be removed with 
the greatest ease, and would not form a 
lasting incumbrance on the park. Every- 
thing that had occurred since this exhibi- 
tion had been in contemplation justified 
him in thinking that it would be carried 
out in such @ manner as would be in con- 
formity with the wishes of our most gra- 
tious Sovereign, and realise the intentions 
of the illustrious Prince, whose proud office 
it was to promote the progress of industry 
aud to sympathise with the wants and 
wishes of the working classes. The under- 
taking had still difficulties to contend with; 
but he trusted that with steady perse- 
verance it would triumph over them all— 
that it would carry its designs into effect 
so as to do honour to British industry and 
to show British sympathy for the industry 
of other nations—and that it would con- 
sdlidate and strengthen now and for ever 
ill those amicable relations between the 
various countries of the world which arise 
from the mutual interchange of their re- 
spective productions, and which must tend 
to bind nations together in lasting peace 
and unity. 

Lorp STANLEY : It is quite unneces- 
sary, my Lords, for me to say a word either 
a8 to the objects of the Royal Commission, 
orasto the site of the exhibition, under 
any circumstances, after the able and ex- 
cellent speech just delivered by the noble 
lord who has just addressed you for the 
firsttime. I hope, however, that I may be 
exeused by your Lordships and by my 
woble and learned and very grave and dis- 
treet Friend, if I say that he has greatly 
exaggerated the importance of the expres- 
sion used by me at a festive meeting last 
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night, when I characterised him by an epi- 
thet which, I am sorry to find, has occa- 
sioned him some disquietude. Last night, 
in combating an erroneous impression 
sought to be inculeated into the minds of 
the tradesmen and shopkeepers of London, 
that their pecuniary interests would suffer 
by the introduction of goods not for sale 
but for exhibition in the year 1851, I cer- 
tainly did regret that that impression had 
received encouragement and support from 
my noble, learned and ‘‘ somewhat vola- 
tile’ Friend. I did use those expressions 
because I certainly saw some sudden in- 
consistency and change of opinions and 
views on the part of my noble and learned 
Friend in the language which he used at 
the Westminster meeting, and in that 
which he addressed to you the other night 
in his place in Parliament. I really thought 
that my noble and learned Friend would 
have taken my expression as a compli- 
ment, falling, indeed, below the amount of 
praise which is due to him, and very un- 
equal to the merits of the individual to 
whom I applied it. On the point of acute- 
ness, activity, rapidity, and pungency, sal 
volatile is nothing when compared with 
my noble and learned Friend. You may 
put a stopper of glass or leather on a bottle 
of sal volatile, or any other ethereal es- 
sence; but I defy any human power, even 
that of my noble and learned Friend him- 
self, to put any stopper, either of glass, or 
leather, or any other material, over the ac- 
tivity, ingenuity, and pungency of his mind. 
I will do him the justice to say that I be- 
lieve that his activity and energy of mind, 
and that his wit and readiness of humour, 
are as active and as pungent as any vola- 
tile essence; but that they are either of- 
fensive or acrimonious is that which no 
man in his senses will ever assert, and 
which I shall at all times be prepared to 
deny. I hope that the long friendship 
which has existed between us will not be 
disturbed for a single moment by the ex- 
pression I used. [Lord Brovenam: Hear! } 
For, henceforward, I shall form a more cor- 
rect estimate of his character. I shall look 
on him, hereafter, not as one of those 
great, rapid, and energetic men, who can 
make any question important, and who are 
capable of dealing and taking a part in any 
and every question, even though they come 
one after another with such velocity as to 
seem not continuous questions but only one 
question; but I shall look on him as a man 
of a grave, serious, plodding, and rather 
slow and heavy nature, not hasty in taking 
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up @ subject, nor in laying it down, nor in 
expressing his opinions upon it—never ex- 
pressing an opinion on any point which he 
has not well weighed previously—not tak- 
ing up many subjects at once, but taking 
up all separately, and making himself fully 
and entirely master of one before he ad- 
ventures on another—content with one at 
a time, and never hazarding a judgment 
upon every subject without hearing and 
without examination, and discreet enough 
never to speak on any Motion, unless he 
has previously considered it in every light 
and in every bearing. And even if my 
noble and learned Friend should hereafter 
say anything calculated to disabuse me of 
that opinion, I shall attribute it to my own 
want of judgment, and that what appears 
to be inconsistent with that opinion is not 
really inconsistent with it. But my noble 
and learned Friend must forgive me for 
saying that when he means to speak se- 
riously he should take care that no doubt 
can exist as to his intentions. 
and learned Friend will put himself under 
my tuition—and, considering the constancy 
with which he favours us with his company 
on this side of the House, I may perhaps 
venture to give him one hint—it is that 


when my noble and learned Friend favours 
us with his sincere opinions, he should not | 
give them so much an air of irony, and | said elsewhere, at another time or place— 


that when he wants to promote an object | 


like the exhibition of 1851, he should not 
throw out a sarcasm that is calculated to 
deter people from supporting it. Because, 
while he tells the tradesmen of this metro- 
polis that the object which this exhibition 
is intended to promote is really for their 
benefit, he couches his ideas in such ex- 
pressions that a really contrary impression 
is created, and it is supposed that my noble 
and learned Friend is really of opinion that 
they are great fools if they suffer them- 
selves to be deluded by it, and that they 
are going to do that which is really inju- 
rious to their interests. If my noble and 
learned Friend will adopt my advice in fu- 
ture, and separate that which is serious 
from that which is ironieal, he will avoid 
such misconceptions as have prevailed upon 
the present occasion. If his real desire 
was, as he says, to promote the objects of 
this great exhibition, I very much regret 
that my noble and learned Friend did not 
last night avail himself of the opportunity 
which was afforded him of accepting the in- 
vitation of the Lord Mayor, when we might 
have thanked him for the effective aid with 
which he has, it appears, endeavoured to 
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promote its ultimate success by the speech 
he delivered the other night in this House, 

Lorp BROUGHAM said: Afteranoble 
Lord in this House and a Royal Commis. 
sioner have made my speech the subjeet of 
remark, the courtesy of either House of 
Parliament would allow me the privilege of 
explaining. My noble Friend has given me 
his advice, on the use of the figure of irony, 
Now, I hope my noble Friend will permit 
me in return to give him a piece of advice, 
which I do with the greatest earnestness 
and sincerity of purpose, and with the kind. 
est and most benevolent feeling to him 
which I can possibly entertain, when I say 
to him, not always when you are present 
and hear an argument which you think in. 
conclusive—always when you are present 
and hear an opinion which you think er. 
roneous—ever when you are present ata 
debate where an individual openly, above 
board, and frankly comes forward, and in 
the presence of those who are supposed to 
hold different opinions, delivers his senti- 
ments, states his feelings, propounds his 
reasons, and supports his opinions—ever 
(and this is an inflexible rule), if you differ 
with him, if you disapprove the course he 
is taking, if you despise his authority, if 
you charge him with inconsistency, if you 
feel that he is not saying here what he has 


then ever and always at once come forward, 
attack him, defend yourself, and do not 
wait until the day after, and then, having 
been silent when he spoke, and having 
failed to get up, to put him on his defence, 
to give him an opportunity of explaining 
himself if he has been obscure—of recon- 
ciling himself if he has been inconsistent— 
of defending himself if what he has said is 
defensible — instead of that, do not take 
the opportunity, three miles off, and the 
day after, and before other people, and 
when he is not there, to set people 
laughing at him. My noble Friend may 
say that no harm was done, and I agree 
with him; but I must take the liberty of 
saying, that there is nothing so easy as to 
raise a laugh against an absent mat, 
nothing so safe as joking about him when 
he is not there, nothing so secure as to set 
people laughing at his expense when he 1s 
somewhere else. It is the safest kind of 
joking, and the easiest. Why, does not 
my noble Friend think that I could have 
raised the laugh against him if I had said 
of him last night, ‘‘ He’s tumbling at the 
Mansion House, for the amusement of 160 
mayors of the provincial towns?” It 
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would, I admit, have been the dullest pos- 
sible joke—almost, not quite, as dull as my 
noble Friend’s own joke last night—but 
still there was no denying it that, dull and 
stupid as the joke would have been, it 
would have been successful in exciting a 
laugh; and that the reporters would have 
written after it, ‘A laugh,” or ‘‘ Laugh- 
ter,’ I have no doubt whatever. I must 
say that the noble Lord (Lord Overstone), 
who has addressed the House to-night for 
the first time, has delivered himself in a 
manner creditable to himself. He has 
shown himself capable of giving us that 
information which few men possess in a 
greater extent, and he has also shown him- 
self capable of supporting any side of any 
question. But the noble Lord will forgive 
me for saying that when one person at- 
tacks another, he ought to take great care 
asto his accuracy, and still greater care 
that he does not persist in attributing to 
that person views which he has disclaimed— 
views which he has categorically and most 
significantly and perfectly intelligibly dis- 
avowed. The rule is—and the noble Lord, 
asan experienced Member of this or the 
other House, will pardon me for apprising 
him of it—not to impute anything to a per- 
son that he denies to have said. And this 
isa rule of common sense, of courtesy, of 
common fairness, and of candour, never to 
impute anything to any man after he has 
disclaimed it. When the explanation was 
given to me by my noble Friend (the Earl 
of Carlisle), I was convinced that I was 
wrong in one point, and I retracted what I 
had said about the Victoria Park; and, 
having done so, it is not right in any noble 
Lord to come down afterwards and then 
charge me with having rashly made a sug- 
gestion about the Victoria Park. When 
my noble Friend told me the extent of the 
Victoria Park and the inconvenience of 
holding the exhibition there, I at once gave 
itup. Then as to the Westminster meet- 
ing, the resolution I there proposed was, 
that the presence of scientific men, makers 
ofmachinery, artists, and others, who might 
attend the exhibition from other countries, 
vould greatly benefit us, and that they, 


again, would benefit by the interchange of | 


ideas on that occasion. Since then a new 
light has been shed upon the subject, which 
has made me think that a subscription is 
not the proper course, but that a public 
contribution, and not private subscriptions, 
ought to be the mode of raising the funds for 
this exhibition. Since that Westminster 
meeting I have received many communica- 
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tions, and since I addressed your Lordships 
the other night, I have received a great 
many more from tradesmen and profes- 
sional persons, complaining of the injurious 
effect of the canvass for subscriptions, and 
these have changed my views, and have 
made me unfavourable to private subscrip- 
tions for accomplishing the object in view. 
I cannot vie with the noble Lord (Lord Over- 
stone) in his glowing panegyric on all the 
parties concerned, from the most rev. Pre- 
late to the illustrious Consort of Her Ma- 
jesty—I cannot pretend to vie with him in 
the gorgeous eloquence of his boundless 
panegyric on all sects of persons, touching 
all manner of things. He is a grand, a 
mighty, eulogist—a wholesale dealer in 
praise. I content myself with giving 
my simple adhesion, and, it is sufficient for 
me, in my plain way, to say—not vieing 
with him, as I have said—to state that no 
‘one can have a higher respect than I bear 
towards that illustrious Prince, of which I 
have given proof on many occasions to the 
utmost extent of my limited means. And 
that respect and esteem have been, I will 
say, greatly increased by the more recent 
conduct of the Prince—I mean with re- 
spect to the interest he has taken in the 
condition of the working classes at those 
meetings which he has attended, so that it 
is difficult to know which most to admire, 
the sound judgment or the benevolent feel- 
ings of the Prince. I have always admired 
his prudence in a position of a delicate and 
difficult nature; and I have of late seen 
cause to admire his feelings on matters of 
a still higher kind. 
Subject dropped. 


Education. 


PAROCHIAL EDUCATION, 

The Duke of ARGYLL said*: My Lords, 
I can sincerely say that it has not been 
without some hesitation that I have de- 
termined thus early to call the attention of 
the House to the important subject of edu- 
cation in Scotland. That hesitation, how- 
ever, has had reference to one circumstance 
alone. I allude to the fact that notice has 
been given by a noble Lord in another 
place of his intention to introduce a Bill 
upon the subject. I am anxious, there- 
fore, at once to explain that, except in so 
far as some general principles are con- 
cerned, to which I shall feel it my duty 
to refer, it is very far from my intention 
to anticipate even my own opinion—far 
less the opinion of this House—in re- 
spect to any measure which may come be- 
fore us. 
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The subject of national education is, in 
Scotland as well as elsewhere, beset with 
many difficulties. But there is one cir- 
cumstance peculiar to that country, with 
reference to which the whole of those diffi- 
culties must be viewed, and according to 
the view we take of which they may be 
either diminished or increased. The cir- 
cumstance I allude to is this—that in Scot- 
land there is, and has long been, a system 
of education, national in its origin and ob- 
ject, and, toa great extent at least, national 
in its character and effect. A party has 
been formed in Scotland, composed of 
somewhat heterogeneous materials, who 
appear to think that the first step to be 
taken is to upset this system altogether, 
and to substitute some other in its stead. 
What that other system is to be has not 
been so distinctly stated; and I suspect 
that the suffrages which are united in pull- 
ing down, would be by no means equally 
united in building up. Now, my Lords, 
the petitions which I have the honour to 
lay on the table of the House do not pray 
that your Lordships will take no steps to 
extend education in Scotland—they do not 
pray that you will take no steps to improve 
the education already existing. They pray 
only that this House will agree to no mea- 
sure involving any radical or fundamental 
change in the constitution of those schools 
which by law are placed in connexion with 
the Established Church; and to this point 
it is my intention strictly to confine the 
observations I shall have the honour of ad- 
dressing to the House. 

My Lords, the parochial system of Scot- 
land, considered merely as an institution of 
the law, is of no very ancient date; al- 
though a date with which we connect not 
a few of the institutions which we value 
most—I mean the period immediately suc- 
ceeding the Revolution. But to under- 
stand the real character of this system, 
we must go much further back. It was 
at the first establishment of the Reforma- 
tion in Scotland that the parochial system 
was first planned, and submitted by the 
Reformers for the adoption of the State; 
and, although it was not then adopted by 
Parliament, but was left to the unaided 
exertions and authority of the Church, yet 
to a large extent it was carried by these 


into practical effect; and the subsequent | 


statutes enforcing this system can only be 
considered as giving the sanction of law to 
a system which had been first conceived 
and already carried into effect by the 
Church itself. I shall not detain the House 





by dwelling on the advantages which this 
system has conferred on Scotland. Your 
Lordships have all at least a general im. 
pression that hitherto, at least, that coun. 
try has been somewhat before others in the 
moral and intellectual cultivation of its 
people; and you have all a further impres- 
sion that this result has not been uncon. 
nected with the parochial schools. But I 
am perfectly willing to allow that this sys- 
tem must now be considered mainly with 
reference to two great changes of circum. 
stances—the increase of population and 
the progress of dissent. 

Your Lordships are of course aware that 
at various periods in the history of the 
Church of Scotland, sections have split off 
from her communion and formed indepen- 
dent bodies. I do not stop to inquire what 
the causes of these divisions have been; 
but I am anxious to direct your attention 
to one peculiarity which belongs to them. 
The differences between the Established 
Church and those bodies which have separ- 
ated most widely from her, are not only less, 
but are as nothing to the differences which 
exist between the members of the same + 
body, included in the wide embrace of the 
Church of England. Not only do these dif- 
ferences not refer to matters of doctrine, 
but not even, for the most part, to matters 
of discipline. They have reference chiefly 
to the lawfulness of the connexion, and the 
degree of connexion lawful between Church 
and State. Now, my Lords, mark the 
consequences of this fact on the question 
of education. When the Dissenters of 
Scotland send their children to the paro- 
chial schools, they find there precisely the 
same religious teaching—the same Cate- 
chisms and forms of faith which they them- 
selves approve of, and on which in their 
own schools they would conduct the religi- 
ous education of their children. The con- 
sequence has been, that the children of 
all sects have freely attended the parish 
schools, and I have evidence before me 
(with which I shall not trouble the House, 
though it is evidence taken before a Com- 
mittee of this House) showing that on all 
hands it has been freely acknowledged that 
Dissenters find in the parish schools no 
other teaching than that of which they 
themselves approve; and that no attempt 
has ever been made, as indeed none such 
is possible, to influence the minds of their 
children on those more abstruse and difi- 
cult points on which alone they (for the most 
part) differ from the Established Chureh. 
But I should omit a circumstance materially 
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illustrative of the large and liberal spirit in 
which those schools have been conducted, 
were I not to mention the cases in which 
the Church has been called upon to deal 
with the children of a very different com- 
munion. Your Lordships are, of course, 
aware that there are several districts in 
Scotland, chiefly in the Highlands and Is- 
lands, in which a large Roman Catholic 
element exists; and in these districts the 
General Assembly laid down a rule with 
reference to their own schools, which are 
still more entirely than the parish schools 
under the control of the Established 
Church, that the children of the Roman 
Catholics were to be freely admitted to 
the benefit of the general education given 
in the schools, without insisting on their 
receiving any religious instruction to which 
their parents or priests might object. 

Such being the position of the parochial 
schools with reference to Protestant dis- 
sent, and such being the large and liberal 
spirit in which the system is conducted 
with reference to those even who differ 
most wisely from the Established Church, 
I needly hardly explain to the House that 
the agitation which has been raised of late 
for the overthrow of the parochial system, 
is one which is founded in the main—I do 
not wish to use any irritating or offensive 
expression—on those feelings which all 
Dissenters bear to all Established Churches, 
especially to those which they have lately 
left, and from which they differ least. Of 
course, however, such are not the grounds 
on which the movement must ostensibly 
rest: other grounds have undoubtedly been 
put forward. One argument I have heard 
used is this—being in fact the same argu- 
ment which has been always used against 
Established Churches—that what is sup- 
ported by all should be open to all. I have 
but one objection to make to this argu- 


ment; at least one only with which I shall | 


now trouble the House—that it involves 
two mis-statements of fact. First, it is not 
true that the parochial schools are sup- 
ported by all—they are supported by en- 
dowments raised exclusively from the pro- 
prietors of land; and, secondly, they are 
already open to all. I do not, indeed, con- 
tend, that the endowment either of Estab- 
lished Churches or of established schools 
are independent of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment; but I never can allow that they 


stand precisely on the same footing as the | 


grants made out of the public Treasury 


under the ordinary votes of the Legis- 
lature, 
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Well, but, my Lords, I have heard an- 
other argument put forward. The party 
of purely secular educationists, or those 
who wish to separate entirely religious 
from secular education, are, I believe, a 
very small party in Scotland. But an in- 
termediate ground has been taken by those 
who seek only to overthrow the connexion 
between the parochial schools and the Es- 
tablished Church; and it is characteristic 
of the tendencies of the Scotch people that 
this ground has taken the form of a dog- 
matic affirmation, as if, on a point of ab- 
stract principle, that there is no legitimate 
connexion between Church and School— 
that the ‘‘ schoolmaster (for so it has been 
expressed) has no locus standi on the Word 
of God.”” I shall certainly not detain the 
House by any argument on this point. I 
am glad, however, of this opportunity of 
declaring my distinct conviction, that of all 
the duties incumbent on the Church of 
Christ, in all the branches into which it 
may be divided, one of the first and 
most sacred of all is that of seeing to 
the religious instruction of the young. 
And, my Lords, I never can admit that 
the rights of parents are incompatible with 
this duty on the part of Churches. The 
one has been ingeniously pitted against 
the other in a recent manifesto put forth 
in Scotland. A strong assertion of the 
rights of parents is made to cover the 
attack on the connexion between Church 
and School. My Lords, no one would be 
more determined than I would be to-up- 
hold the most absolute liberty of consci- 
ence on the part of all, and, as involved in 
this, the undoubted rights of parents in 
respect to the religious instruction of their 
children. And if I am asked how I would 
reconcile the rights of parents with the 
duties of Churches, I should point to the 
parochial schools of Scotland, as I have 
already explained their operation to the 
House. Under that system, religious in- 
struction, according to certain known and 
definite forms, is made a part of the edu- 
cation offered ; and the onus of objecting 
to that instruction is thrown upon the 
parent. His objection, if stated, is re- 
spected—as it ought to be. But your 
Lordships will observe the enormous differ- 
ence between giving no religious instruc- 
tion except such as parents may demand, 
and forbearing to give any religious in- 
struction to which the parents may take it 
on themselves to object. In the latter 
case you have some security—not merely 
that the objection is bond fide a conscien- 
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tious one—but also that religious instruc- 
tion, though withheld in the form in which 
it is offered, will really be given in some 
other form consistent with the parent’s 
faith. But only imagine, my Lords, how 
the other system would work in those dis- 
tricts where education is most required. 
Take the manufacturing, mining, or other 
destitute districts of Scotland, where the 
parents, neglected themselves, are of 
course neglecting the religious education 
of their children. Would it be right to 
give to those children no other religious 
instruction than that which their parents 
might supply? Can you, consistently with 
your duty, under such circumstances, leave 
the work of communicating religious in- 
struction exclusively to parents ? 

But, supposing that Parliament were to 
overthrow the parochial system of Scot- 
land in its distinctive features, on the 
ground that schools ought not be connect- 
ed with Churches, the object in view would 
not be effected. You would have inter- 
fered with this connexion in a case where 
you know it is characterised by no intole- 
rance of spirit, but conducted in a spirit 
of the greatest liberality, and you would 
leave untouched the same connexion in 
respect to all the Dissenting Church- 
schools: where at least you have no simi- 
lar security against a proselytising and 
sectarian spirit. And be it observed that 
the demand against the schools in con- 
nexion with the Established Church is 
urged by men who have set up schools in 
jealous connexion with their own eccle- 
siastical body, and the constitution of 
which you have publicly authorised and 
sanctioned. I hold in my hand the model 
deed of the Free Church Schools, to which 
the noble Marquess opposite (Lansdowne) 
has given his assent, as President of the 
Council. Under this deed, the constitu- 
tion of the schools is, as I have said, 
jealously ecclesiastical—the masters are 
dismissable at the absolute will and plea- 
sure of the Free Church ecclesiastical 
courts, and the most stringent provisions 
are introduced to maintain a close and 
perpetual connexion between that eccle- 
siastical body and its schools. I am bound 
to inform the House, that, though thus 
strictly ecclesiastical in organisation and 
control, those schools are represented by 
the Free Church as being entirely unsec- 
tarian in spirit, and open to the children of 
all. But supposing this to be universally 
true, those schools can but aspire to the 
character in this respect which you know 
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to belong to the parochial schools in con- 
nexion with the Established Church. 

I come now to the last argument against 
the parochial schools with which I shal] 
trouble the House upon this occasion, It 
is said that they are inadequate to the 
extent of population. My Lords, I at 
once admit the fact of inadequacy. But 
what do | hear urged in the next breath by 
certain of the agitators against the parish 
schools? That the Established Church is 
engrossing the whole education of the coun- 
try—and that two-thirds of the people can- 
not consent to be educated by the Church 
of one-third? My Lords, passing by 
the question of amount, these two argu- 
ments cannot stand together. The facts 
on which the first is founded I admit; the 
second is a mere expression of party feel- 
ing. It is perfectly true that the parochial 
schools are inadequate. But what does 
this prove? Not that schools already ex. 
isting, and so far as they go working well, 
must have their constitution overthrown; 
but that there is room enough on unoccupied 
fields on which any new system may well 
be tried. You know, my Lords, the diff- 


culties which stand in the way of any na- 
tional system being devised which shall 


satisfy the feelings of the country by com- 
bining religious and secular education, and 
satisfy also sectarian jealousies by the ab- 
sence of any particular ecclesiastical con- 
nexion. You know, my Lords, that in 
England it has been as yet found impos- 
sible to frame any national system of edu- 
cation, except by aiding the exertions of 
individual Churches. I am far from de- 
nying that that peculiar circumstance in 
the character of Scotch dissent to which I 
have before referred —the substantial agree- 
ment of a great majority of the people in 
all matters of doctrinal faith—I am far 
from denying that this circumstance does 
hold out a hope that such a system might 
more easily be applied in Scotland than 
elsewhere. But you know that it would 
be an experiment made on most difficult 
ground. And none know this better than 
some who are now leading the attack on 
the parish schools. One of the Free Church 
leaders in the agitation, when referring to 
the objection that the same argument which 
would disunite Church and School, as re- 
garded the Establishment, would go t 
disunite them also as regarded the Free 
Church, at once declared that it formed 
no part of his intention to abandon their 
own scheme until they should see how any 
new system might work. I advise your 
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Lordships to adopt a similar prudential 
course. It may be very natural for the 
Dissenting Churches to desire this experi- 
ment should be tried first on the schools 
yhich belong by their constitution to the 
Established Church. But it will be equally 
natural, I think, for those who are not im- 

led by the same feelings to make this 
old institution of the country the last ra- 
ther than the first object on which experi- 
ments should be tried. For my own part, 
I can sincerely say that I have no feeling 
which would prevent me from co-opera- 
ting with the Free and other Dissenting 
Churches in extending the means of educa- 
tion over the wide fields which lie unoccu- 
pied. The British and Foreign School 
Society, formed upon the basis of uniting 
diferent Churches (within a certain limit) 
in the cause of education, has, I believe, 
had the most beneficial effect in England. 
Scotland offers a most favourable field for 
such an organisation. But whether on 
this or any other plan, it may be found 
possible to unite all parties in the cause of 
education, I do feel much disposed to agree 
vith the prayer of these petitions that your 
Lordships will be very careful how you 
make any radical or fundamental change 
in the constitution of the parochial schools : 
and the more inadequate they are in point 
of numbers to the wants of the population, 
the more evident is is that, even if less 
liberally conducted than they are, the Es- 
tablished Church possesses in them no in- 
ordinate influence over the education of 
the country; and the more evident also is 
it that our first efforts ought to be directed 
to the vast fields which lie unoccupied, ra- 
ther than to effecting radical change in an 
institution of such a character as the Paro- 
chial Schools. I cannot despair, my Lords, 
of uniting, at least in some degree, the va- 
tious Churches in Scotland in more legi- 
timate endeavours when I look at such 
publications as that which I now hold in 
my hand—a pamphlet by an able and ex- 
cellent minister of the Free Church, Dr. 
Buchanan of Glasgow. When I find such 
men pointing to such facts as this—that 
187,001. a year are spent in Glasgow on 
Pauperism and the detection and punish- 
ment of crime, as against 35,0001. a year 
spent on all the churches and schools put 
together—when, I say, I find such men 
directing their attention to such facts, and 
calling on the various churches to unite in 
meeting social evils of such enormous mag- 
uitude, I cannot despair of the call being 
Tesponded to, and some effort of a national 





character being made in the cause of edu- 
cation. 

My Lords, it has not been my object to 
enter into any details, but merely to put 
the House in possession of some of the 
main bearings of the question of National 
Education in Scotland. I have avoided 
many points of importance on which I shall 
be prepared to speak when a fitter oppor- 
tunity occurs. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE thank- 
ed the noble Duke for his able and lucid 
statement. He had himself had occasion 
to be officially in communication with the 
representatives of the Scottish parochial 
schools, and to have heard much of them. 
And although he was far from saying that 
they were in a perfect state, or sufficiently 
developed to meet the wants of the country, 
still he should much regret seeing any sys- 
tem of education attempted or adopted in 
Scotland the basis of which should not be 
founded on the principles of the parochial 
schools—schools which had been the means 
of founding in Scotland that great national 
pre-eminence in education which, for a long 
time, that country had held in the eyes of 
the world. Entertaining these views, how- 
ever, he still could not but regret that many 
individuals connected with these schools 
did not seem prepared to lend their influ- 
ence and exertions towards such an opening 
of the parochial schools as might enable 
them to fulfil, in a larger degree than they 
at present could, the great mission with 
which they were charged—the education of 
the people. While he thus wished to see the 
parochial schools maintained intact, as re- 
garded their principle, he was far from 
saying that other institutions might not, at 
the same time, be made to co-operate with 
the parochial system, and he had seen with 
admiration the efforts made by the Inde- 
pendent Church in Scotland, on the prin- 
ciple of that aggressive system, as it was 
called, by means of which it was sought to 
carry education into the homes of the igno- 
rant and poor. He could not sit down 
without stating to their Lordships that both 
the Free and the Established Church in 
Scotland had met the efforts of the Com- 
mittee of Privy Council in that spirit of 
harmony, confidence, and toleration which 
had made those efforts more successful 
than they would otherwise have been, and 
that there existed a cordial and practical 
co-operation on educational subjects be- 
tween both Churches and Her Majesty’s 
Government. 


Lorp BROUGHAM thought that, after 
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the most lucid, useful, and very succinct 
speech delivered by the noble Duke, it was 
important that their Lordships should not 
interfere, in the slightest degree, with edu- 
cation in Scotland, except in the way of 
encouragement. They might, without 
meaning it, in the steps they took for ex- 
tending the parish school system, do some 
detriment to what ought to be preserved 
intact, and, therefore, cautious legislation 
was desirable. Ie was sorry to say that 


the torch of education, which had been first 
lighted in Scotland, no longer yielded the 
same light as it had done formerly, and 
that Switzerland greatly exceeded Scot- 
land, and the best parts of Scotland too, 
in her educational efforts. 

The petition was then Jaid on the table. 


THE CASE OF THE EMIGRANT SHIP 
“ SABRAON,” 


The Eart of MOUNTCASHELL rose 
to move— 

“That an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty, for a Copy of the Minutes of Proceedings 
affecting the Character and Conduct of the Sur- 
geon, Superintendent, Master, and Officers of the 
Emigrant Ship Sabraon, referred to in despatches 
No. 116 and No. 242, from Governor C. A. Fitz- 
roy to Earl Grey, last year.” 


He said, that his reason for endeavouring 
to have those Minutes of Proceedings pre- 
sented to the House was, that he found 
that although they were alluded to in the 
despatches, they had never yet been print- 
ed, and, for the sake of all the parties con- 
cerned, he thought it better that they 
should be. Several letters upon the sub- 
ject had appeared in the public papers. 
One from the captain of the Sabraon, and 
another from the mate—two parties who 
were accused of being participators in the 
serious atrocities committed on board that 
vessel. Both of them endeavoured to ex- 
culpate themselves. It was not for him 
either to condemn or advocate their cause; 
but he thought it was highly necessary 
that the subject should be properly inquired 
into and candidly stated to the public; the 
more so, because the captain complained 
that he was not allowed to bring forward 
his witnesses upon the investigation that 
took place in the colony, and that none of 
the witnesses were sworn on that occasion. 
Now, the charges made were very serious. 
The grossest debaucheries were said to 
have occurred openly on board the vessel, 
and the death of one of the females said 
to have been debauched had taken place. 
Surely, under such circumstances, the au- 
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thorities were bound to have examined the 
witnesses on oath. There were charges 
of not having supplied the emigrants with 
sufficient food, and that spirits were sold 
on board and given to the females; offences 
punishable under the Passengers’ Act. And 
it was, besides, alleged that occurrences 
had taken place on board that were too 
horrible to be related. The females de. 
bauched during the voyage consisted chiefly 
of orphan girls from Ireland, twelve of 
whom were from Dublin from a foundling 
establishment there. The Government had 
promised that those girls should be care. 
fully looked after; but how had that pro- 
mise been kept? The surgeon, who was 
bound to protect them, had proposed shortly 
after the vessel sailed that the captain and 
the mates should engage some of them to 
wait upon them as servants, and the result 
was of course what might have been er. 
pected. One of those girls who waited 
upon the captain died before her arrival at 
the colony of miscarriage, as some alleged, 
brought on by medicine given to her to 
procure abortion; but as the captain al- 
leged, of fever. At all events, the girl lost 
her life. She fell a victim. He begged 
to refer their Lordships to the papers rela- 
tive to emigration printed by order of the 
House of Commons, on the 31st July, 1849, 
page 27, where they would find the charges 
against the captain and officers. Under 
the seventh charge it was alleged that the 
captain had failed to prevent unrestricted 
intercourse between the officers and sailors 
and the females on board; that he had 
taken one girl to wait upon himself, and 
that she had died from the effects of mis- 
carriage before the arrival of the ship at 
her destination. Another girl was named 
who had been debauched during the voy- 
age, and who was then an inmate of & 
notorious brothel in the colony; and an- 
other, who also had waited upon the cap- 
tain, had been seen in a situation which 
left no doubt that she also was receiving 
the wages of prostitution. The charges 
against the third mate were found to have 
been fully proved, and it was recommended 
that the usual gratuities should be with- 
held from the captain and the other officers 
named. Now, he wanted to know had any 
inquiry taken place into the death of the 
unfortunate orphan girl? Had the vessel 
been homeward bound, there would have 
been a coroner’s inquest held in this coun- 
try. But here was a case which would 
never have been brought before their Lord- 
ships and the public, if he had not taken 
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up. [Earl Grey: Hear, hear!] To the pre-; nent house in the City, who begged him 
sent hour the Dublin poor-law guardians, | to state that they were not to blame in the 
he believed, did not know the name of the | matter—that they had purchased 900 
unfortunate party who fell a victim upon  tierces of the beef alluded to, but not with 
the voyage. He wished to let it be known | the intention of putting it on board any 
to them and to her friends and connexions, | emigrant vessel. They submitted to him a 
if she had any, and that the publication of | statement to show that they were obliged 
the facts might also serve as a safeguard | to keep meat of all descriptions, and va- 
for time to come to other poor unfortunate | rieties, and prices, to suit their various cus- 
females who should not be suffered to run | tomers, and that they were chiefly foreign 
sucharisk. For these reasons, he thought | vessels that took the lower brands ; that 
it was necessary that the returns should be he might trust to their high character for 
granted, in order that others should not | the truth of their statements ; that they 
trust to the promises made by officials. | were well known in the City, and that 
He did not expect that any objection would | their word might be entirely relied upon. 
be made by the noble Earl. The only | However, as he had said before, he merely 
objection he knew of that might be possi- | mentioned the facts that he had received, 
bly offered was, that the returns would be | and there was no doubt the inferior meat 
too voluminous; but he could not admit | had been sold in Liverpool, as he had 
that to be a valid objection in such a case. | stated. Another matter also to which he 
Upon a former occasion, he had mentioned, | should allude, in explanation, was this: 
as stated in the official documents, that|He had that morning received a letter, 
the surgeon-superintendent of one of the signed ‘“‘G. Sparkes, M.D., Finsbury- 
emigration vessels, the Hquestrian, ‘‘ had | place,” and dated the 22nd March instant, 
not shown sufficient energy.”” That gen-| relative to the case of the Mary Anne, 
tleman had called upon him and shown him | which had sailed for New Zealand in the 
the highest possible testimonials of ability | year 1841, of which he had spoken upon 
and perfect fitness for the office of surgeon- | the last occasion. Dr. Sparkes stated that, 
superintendent. He (the Earl of Mount-| as Government Medical Inspector, he had 
eashell) was very anxious to do perfect | been down at Gravesend on the preceding 
justice to every one, and therefore he took | day, where he had met the officer of the 
the earliest possible opportunity of stating | Diana, Mr. Lamprell—who had written 
the fact. Of course, he could not tell| the letter to the Times, denying, on the 
whether the gentleman was deficient in| part of Mr. Bell, who was formerly chief 
energy or not. He had merely stated what | mate of the Mary Anne, the charges 
was the information which he had received | made by him (the Earl of Mountcashell)— 
from papers laid by the Government) and that Mr. Lamprell had informed him 
on the table of the House; and the sur- | that it was the second mate, Mr. G " 
geon had shown him the highest testi-|who had been guilty of the disgraceful 
monials to the contrary, and had requested | conduct erroneously attributed to the first 
him to mention the fact. But he wished | mate, and that he died some time after his 
todo no man wrong; he was merely anx- | elopement with the wife of a military man, 
lous to guard the emigrants. There was| He (the Earl of Mountcashell) would not 
another explanation also which he was de- | mention the man’s name in full, as he was 
sirous to offer. He had stated upon the | dead; but he thought it right to state the 
last occasion that the emigrants were badly | information received from Dr. Sparkes, in 
supplied with water and provisions. That | order that Mr. Bell’s character might not 
the water was bad, and that 1,800 tierces | suffer under a wrong imputation. Another 
of salt American beef, and 2,000 barrels | matter also he should allude to. When he 
of pork of very inferior quality had been /mentioned the case of the four girls on 
sold in Liverpool, there was every reason | board the Ramilies, who were flogged for 
to ‘Suppose, for the use of Australian! misconduct—he had no doubt their con- 
emigrant ships out of the port of Lon-|duct was very outrageous, one of them 
don. These parties denied that the in-| having struck the matron, but he denied 
ferior provisions were shipped on board | that flogging was a fit or proper punishment 
emigrant ships. He had mentioned no | for women—the noble Earl, replying, said 
names; he never dreamed of hurting | that all they received was a few strokes 
the feelings or interests of any one. He/jacross the neck. But he (the Earl of 





ad received a visit from a member of the | Mountcashell) would prove that it was a 
firm of Messrs. Powell and Sons, an emi-| more serious punishment. He had a letter 
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from one of the girls on board. She was 
not one of those flogged, but she witnessed 
the flogging, and she said, ‘‘ Some of the 
girls were put in irons and flogged ; their 
names were Pheebe Spooner, Margaret 
Mack, Catherine Morgan, and Jane Dow- 
ling.”’ And if their Lordships would give 
him a Committee, he would prove the 
fact, that these girls were stripped to the 
waist, and flogged on their bare backs, 
and that the captain said they were not hit 
hard enough, and desired another person 
to take the rope and strike harder, the 
surgeon standing by and holding their 
arms. The carpenter, by order of the 
captain, then made hatches into which 
they were put, and which were so contrived, 
that they could neither stand upright, sit, 
nor lie down in them ; that the carpenter 
eventually, upon his own responsibility, 
took a board or two away, in order that 
they might be able io stand upright. The 
surgeon's conduct, too, was most repre- 
hensible. If he had kept a journal, as it 


was his duty to do, it would then have 
been seen that there was as much besti- 
ality and brutality on board that vessel as 
on board any other of which he had spoken. 
But he had still another proof for the noble 


Earl. Here, said the noble Lord [ pulling 
out a piece of platted rope, the thickness 
of a man’s little finger, about two feet and 
a half in length, from his pocket}, is the 
identical rope with which the girls were 
flogged. It had been brought to him by a 
person who was on board, and who had 
seen it used upon them. He wished that 
the noble Earl would be more cautious in 
his assertions, and in his mode of replying, 
when he got up to answer him. Of course, 
there was more attention paid to what he 
said than was paid to what was said by one 
who was not in an official situation, and 
he, therefore, ought to make himself mas- 
ter of the subject, before asserting that 
all they received was a few strokes across 
the neck. He trusted that, at all events, 
the noble Earl would take such measures 
as would prevent their ever again hear- 
ing of such things being done on board 
emigrant ships. He (the Earl of Mount- 
eashell) had brought forward several 
charges, but he could bring forward many 
more. The noble Earl, the other night, | 
wished to make it appear that he (the Earl 
of Mounteashell) wanted to charge all 
medical men appointed to emigrant ships 
with incompetency. He begged to say he. 
wanted to do no such thing. He knew) 
many medical men who were very fit -~ 
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the proper discharge of the duties; but 
many others were unfit. The noble Earl 
then threw out various suggestions as to 
the future management of convict ships, 
such as better remuneration to medical 
men, paying more regard to the enforce. 
ment of the penalties imposed under the 
Passengers’ Act, taking greater precau. 
tions in the selection of surgeons, giving 
at all times the preference to married men; 
passing an Act for the more summary 
punishment of the crime of seducing 
women on board ; and that of granting of 
medals to well-conducted female emigrants, 
to be taken from them on any occasion of 
subsequent misconduct during the passage, 
or afterwards. He begged, in conclusion, 
to state that if no remedy should be pro. 
vided for the present state of things, he 
would take up the metter from Session 
to Session, and he never would be quiet 
till some remedy was provided for these 
abuses, which were a disgrace to a Chris- 
tian land, and which he did not believe 
existed in any other country. He con- 
cluded by moving for the production of the 
minutes of evidence taken in the case of 
the emigrant ship Sabraon. 

Eart GREY complained that the noble 
Earl had occupied an hour and a half of 
the attention of the House in making a 
series of charges which were most futile in 
their nature, and of which it might with 
perfect propriety be termed idle gossip, 
which had been collected from various 
quarters; and he should not occupy their 
Lordships’ attention many minutes in as- 
suring them that there was scarcely one of 
those statements which had a particle of 
foundation in fact. With regard to the 
noble Earl’s Motion for the production of 
the minutes of the evidence respecting the 
conduct of the officers connected with the 
ship Sabraon, he begged to say that, be- 
lieving as he did that no good purpose could 
possibly be served by the production of 
those minutes, he could not reconcile it 
with his sense of duty to accede to the 
noble Earl’s application. The noble Earl 
had not made out his case in a satisfactory 
manner. He had omitted to explain the 


particular object that he had in view in 


making this application, nor had he men- 
tioned any one beneficial result which could 
ensue from an acquiescence in it. The one 
case of abuse and misconduct which hat 
unhappily taken place on board of the Sa 
braon was undoubtedly most lamentable 
and disgraceful. That it was fairly sus- 
ceptible of such a designation, and that 
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the noble Earl that the case had been made 
the subject of a minute and rigorous inves- 


tigation a long time ago, and that it had’ 


yen definitely disposed of. No sooner had 


the ship arrived at Sydney, than the whole | 


afair was examined into with the most 
yalous care and the strictest minuteness. 
The evidence that was taken down on the 
oeasion of that investigation was published 
in Sydney, where alone its publication could 
be attended with any beneficial conse- 


quences ; and the result of the whole inves- ' 


tigation was, that the charterers of the ship 
vere mulcted in no less a sum than 5001. 
Thus the case was summarily and defini- 
tively disposed of. The only result that 
vould follow from the republication of the 
evidence now, at a very considerable ex- 
jense to the country, would be that the 
evidence so republished would be as so 
much waste paper on their Lordships’ 
table. Nobody would read the bulky vo- 
lume except the noble Earl himself, and 
he (Earl Grey) had already informed him 
that a full copy lay at the Colonial Office, 
which the noble Earl might read whenever 
he pleased. He was sure that if there 
vere more of their Lordships present, they 
vould concur with him in the opinion that 


if, under these circumstances, he were to. 


cousent to saddle the public with the ex- 
pense of reprinting the evidence, he should 
be pursuing a course which was anything 
but consistent with his duty. He did not 
think it at all necessary to follow the noble 


lord through his lengthened statement, | 


nor to allude to those assertions of his, 
which were but repetitions of what he had 
stated on former occasions. He might be 


permitted, however, to make one‘or two | 


observations to show that the noble Earl, 
actuated no doubt by the purest motives, 
bad nevertheless been misled by others 
into making statements which were not at 
ill justified by the facts of the case. The 
vhole tone and tenor of the evidence 
that had been laid before their Lord-— 
thips on the subject of emigration, went 
to show that those who were connected 
vith the conduct of emigration had for the 
nost part discharged their duty in a most 
‘emplary manner. The report of the 
‘migration agents in New South Wales’ 
vent most distinctly to show that the emi- 
grants last year had been most judiciously 
tlected; that they had arrived at their | 
destination in good health and in good. 
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reflected a great discredit on all who were ! 
encerned in it, was not for a moment to be | 
questioned ; but he begged leave to remiad 


spirits; that they had been, generally speak- 
ing, very well treated during the voyage; 
and that no serious case of abuse or mis- 
conduct had come under their notice, ex- 
cept that one on board the Sabraon, which 
all concurred in condemning and deploring. 
In attestation of the truth of these state- 
ments, he might refer to an article which 
had been recently published in the columns 
of the Sydney Morning Herald—the lead- 
ing paper in the colony, and a journal 
which had been always distinguished for 
the very unreasonable severity with which 
it animadverted upon the proceedings of 
the emigration commissioners and agents. 
[The noble Earl read an extract from the 
paper in question, which was in effect that 
the last report of Mr. Merewether had pro- 
duced upon the writer’s mind the convie- 
tion that, as regarded the judicious selection 
of emigrants, the treatment they received 
on the passage, and the means adopted to 
insure them a fair start upon their arrival 
in the colony, the emigration of last year 
had been conducted in a manner greatly 
superior to that in which any emigration to 
those shores in former years had been ar- 
ranged. The writer also observed that 
it would be an injustice to deny that the 
report evidenced the great ability and dili- 
gence of the emigration agents, and 
proved, as did also the facts that had come 
to his own knowledge, that the whole busi- 
ness of that officer’s department was con- 
ducted with admirable order and good 
sense.| Such was the testimony of men 
who lived on the spot, and who spoke, not 
from hearsay or vague report, but accord- 
ing to the impressions produced upon their 
minds by what they personally witnessed. 
The noble Earl boasted of having done 
considerable good by the part he had taken 
on this question, but he (Earl Grey), 
though he was willing to give the noble 
Earl the fullest credit for meritorious mo- 
tives, was inclined to believe that, so far 
from doing good, he had effected a great 
deal of harm. By the too easy credulity 
with which he allowed himself to be misled 
by the erroneous representations which had 
reached him from disingenuous and inter- 
ested parties, he had inflicted a grievous 
injustice on many deserving persons. On 
the faith of an anonymous statement which 
had appeared in an obscure paper (the 
Australian News), respecting the conduct 
of the captain of the ship, John Mann, he 
had made charges against that officer which 
were in the highest degree prejudicial to 
his character, and which he (Earl Grey) 
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believed to be totally devoid of truth. He 
had seen a letter addressed to Captain 
Pierson by seventy-nine of his passengers, 
on the arrival of the ship in port, and he 
certainly had never read a more gratifying 
testimonial to the skill, humanity, and 
general good conduct of that officer during 
the voyage. It was really a little too hard 
that such a testimonial of good conduct 
should be disregarded and set at nought 
because one of the passengers was so un- 
manly as to write an anonymous letter, im- 
pugning the manner in which Captain Pier- 
son had discharged his duty. Amongst 
the passengers was a dissenting clergyman, 
of the most exemplary character, and 
several married persons of the highest 
respectability, and it was not likely that 
they would have signed so strong a recom- 
mendation in favour of a man who had 
been guilty of such immoralities as the 
noble Earl had been too credulously in- 
duced to believe were to be laid to the 
charge of Captain Pierson. The author 
of the anonymous letter reflecting on that 
gentleman was generally believed to be a 
certain schoolmaster, who, upon being 
charged with the fact, refused to give any 
information on the point, merely observing 


that he would neither admit nor deny having 


written the letter. With respect to the 
charges brought against the officers of ano- 
ther ship (the Ramilies), there could be no 
doubt that they were founded on the false 
statements of a female who had made her- 
self remarkable during the entire voyage 
by the violence and impropriety of her 
conduct. 

The Eart of MOUNTCASHELL said, 
the noble Earl was entirely misinformed— 
he made no statement upon any such au- 
thority. 

Eart GREY observed that, let the 
statement proceed from what quarter it 
might, the state of the ship when she got 
into port, and the condition of the pas- 
sengers, were sufficient to show that it was 
totally destitute of truth. The infliction 
of corporal punishment on one of the fe- 
male passengers, whose conduct had been 
uniformly outrageous, was, no doubt, an 
error of judgment on the part of the of- 
ficers, and especially of the surgeon; but 
there was not a particle of evidence to 
show that, except in that particular in- 
stance, there had been the least miscon- 
duct on the part of any of the officers. He 
solemnly entreated of the noble Earl not 
to bring forward charges of so grave a 
character on such light grounds. If any 
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charge, resting on a substantial founda. 
tion, could be fairly alleged against any 
person connected with emigration, and over 
whom it was possible for the Government 
to exercise any control, all that was neces. 
sary was, that it should be submitted to 
the consideration of the Emigration Con- 
missioners. They would, as in duty bound, 
make it their business to inquire into jt 
with the most jealous scrutiny, and, if it 
could be proved to their satisfaction that an 
abuse had actually taken place, they would 
take care that it should be visited with as 
severe a punishment as it might be in their 
power to inflict. But as for the charges 
made by the noble Earl, enough had been 
said to show that they were futile and w.- 
deserving of consideration. 

The Eart of HARROWBY did not 
mean to support the Motion of the noble 
Earl, nor did he go along with him in all 
his statements; but he believed that addi- 
tional care in the conducting of emigration 
was necessary, as some of the officers had 
not conducted themselves well. It was 
impossible to overrate the importance of 
an efficient staff of emigration agents, and 
he trusted the noble Earl (Earl Grey) 
would spare no expense in securing proper 
persons to go out with the emigrants, 
which he believed could only be done by 
giving a somewhat higher emolument than 
was given at present. He thought that 
the emigrants, who might be described as 
a floating community brought together 
without previous acquaintance, and who 
were to remain together for several months, 
were entitled to every moral and social ad- 
vantage that could be afforded them. 
There was great and general anxiety that 
female emigrants should be properly pro- 
tected on their outward voyage, and it 
would be the worst economy to withhold 
any assistance on account of some trifling 
additional expense. He would entreat the 
noble Earl the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies not to dismiss this matter too 
lightly, as in every case of exaggeration 
there was generally to be found some 
truth. 

The Eart of MOUNTCASHELL re- 
plied. He said, that after the explanation 
of the noble Earl, he was ready to admit 
that he had confounded two cases, and he 
did not wish that Mr. Bell should remain 
one hour under the slur that he had unin- 
tentionally cast upon him. It should 
be remembered that doctors did not i 
sert their own crimes in their journals, 
and that the records of their offences di 
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not, therefore, reach the Colonial Office.| passengers. The greatest care was taken 
He had brought forward a number of these | in the selection of surgeons, and the very 
cases; the facts were incontrovertible, and | judicious plan had been adopted of pro- 
he would leave the public to judge between | mising an increase of pay on the second 
the inferences drawn from these facts by| voyage to surgeons whose conduct had 
the noble Earl, and by himself. He would | given satisfaction on the first. The regu- 
particularly refer to the fact that no less | lation would no doubt occasion additional 
than three of these vessels had been sent | expense, but that was not a paramount 
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out with unfortunate Irish orphan girls, | 
the majority of them under the age of 
nineteen, and that these poor girls had 
fallen victims to the brutality of the cap- 
tains, surgeons, and officers of the vessels. 
He maintained that with such facts before 
him, it was the duty of the noble Earl, as 
the head of the Colonial Office, to make 
the fullest inquiry into the subject. He 
(Lord Mountcashell) had done his office; 
let the noble Earl do his. 

Eart GREY rose and declared that it 
vas not true that any case of abuse had 
teen proved with respect to the female or- 
phans, except in the instance of the 
Sabraon, and in that case the largest 
penalty that it was possible to inflict had 
been imposed, in the shape of a fine of 
500. His only reason for declining to 
accede to the Motion was, that it would be 
quite useless to do so, the whole substance 


consideration when the object to be attain- 
ed was so important. 
On Question, resolved in the negative. 
House adjourned till To-morrow. 


| 
| 


——_. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, March 22, 1850. 


Minvtes.] Pustic Birts.—1° Stamp Duties ; Ex- 
chequer Bills (9,200,000/.). 
Reported. — Process and Practice (Ireland); 
Factories. 


AUSTRALIAN COLONIES GOVERNMENT 
BILL. 
On the Motion, that the House resolve 
itself into a Committee on this Bill, 
Mr. DIVETT said, that it was most 
| important that the Bill should be sent out 





of the evidence applied for having been | as soon as possible to the colonies, but he 
already published in a blue book which was | was afraid, if the House continued to dis- 
ling on their Lordships’ table. [The cuss the question of what was the best 
Earl of MountcasHeLL: Not the names. || form of constitution as they had done, that 
With respect to the noble Earl’s sugges- | the Bill was not likely to pass that Ses- 
tin that the names of the women unfortu-| sion. He only wished, at present, to call 
nately seduced should be published to the | the attention of the Government to the 
vhole world, he certainly was not prepared | fact that the people of South Australia 
toconsent to a proceeding so exceedingly | were apprehensive of being placed under 
cruel. It was, mereover, wholly without | the dominion of New South Wales. On 
precedent. When twenty or thirty thou- | that account he had given notice for the 
and persons emigrated to Australia in! purpose of striking out the federal clause; 
the course of a single year, it was in- but he understood that it was possible so 
evitable but that some abuses and mis-| to amend the Bill that it would be unne- 
chanees should occasionally arise. It was | cessary for him to do so. He objected to 
inevitable but that, amongst such a multi-| the course proposed by some hon. Gen- 
wdinous collection of persons, some bad tlemen of making the constitution of too 
characters should be found whose move- | artificial a kind. He was in favour of one 
nents would be beyond the control of the | chamber, because he did not think that 
surgeon, who, it should be remembered, | the materials for a second chamber existed 
vas armed with no powers of coercion to|in some of the colonies. He thought that 
repress them. Abuses, therefore, would there should be as little delay as possible 
of necessity arise; but nothing that it was | in separating the province of Victoria, and 
possible to do would be left undone to ren- | giving it a representative assembly. With 
der their occurrence as unusual and infre- | respect to the land fund, he would reserve 
quent as possible. He cordially concurred | any observations he had to make till they 
vith his noble Friend (the Earl of Harrow- | went into Committee; but he hoped that 
'y)in thinking that no considerations of | the principle of a maximum fund would be 
uistaken economy should deter the Go- | strictly maintained 


‘ernment from using all possible precau- 
‘ons to prevent the maltreatment of the 


House in Committee. 
On Clause 1, 
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better if they repealed every Act connect- 
ed with these colonies, and passed a simple 
one for them. If they left things as they 


were, it would only lead to inextricable dif- | 


ficulty and confusion. 
Clause agreed to. 
On Clause 2, 


Mr. WALPOLE rose to move the omis- | 


sion of the clause, when 


Mr. BOUVERIE said, he had a ques- | 


tion to put to the noble Lord respecting 
the filling up of the blank in this clause 
with ‘‘ one-third’’ of nominated members, 


which it would be convenient to have an-, 


swered before the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Midhurst brought forward his pro- 
position. 
third of the members of the legislative 
council were to be nominated by the 
Crown; but he believed it was intended 
that of these only one-half or one-sixth of 
the whole chamber might be officials. As 
the Act was framed, 
doubtful whether the whole one-third might 
not be officials. He wished to know from 
the noble Lord whether one-third or one- 
sixth only might be officials ? 


Lorp J. RUSSELL said, that he con- 


sidered the present Bill would have the ef- 
fect of limiting the number of persons 
holding office among those nominated by 


the Crown to one-half. That, certainly, 
was the intention of the Government in 
framing the Bill, but he was not able to 
state whether, legally, the words of the 
Act would bear that interpretation; if he 
found that they would not, he would take 


care that some words should be inserted , 


which would fully carry out his views. 


Sm W. MOLESWORTH thought that | 


the uncertainty of the noble Lord as to the 
meaning of this clause afforded a pretty 


strong proof of the necessity of simplifying 
the Bill. 


Lorp J. RUSSELL said, that he had_ 


referred only to the legal interpretation of 
the words; he did not consider that he was 
lawyer enough to give an opinion upon 
such a subject. The views of Her Majes- 
ty’s Government had been clearly enough 
stated. 

Mr. HUME thought, that as the Bill 
proposed to give two elective councils to 
the Cape of Good Hope, there was no rea- 
son why the Australian colonies should be 
dealt with in a different manner. If the 
power of appointing the Crown nominees 
were removed, he believed the measure 
would meet with the general concurrence 


{COMMONS} 
Mr. HUME said, that it would be much ! 


As the clause was framed, one- | 


however, it was) 
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of hon. Members on his side of the House, 
and afford greater satisfaction to the colo. 
nists, who had entertained great objection 
to nominees. 

Mr. MOWATT was of opinion that jt 
was a question of comparatively little mo. 
ment whether the colonies had one or two 
chambers, provided the power was left with 
them of deciding which they would have, 
The only blemish in this Bill was the 
clause which they were now discussing, in 
which it was proposed to nominate one. 
third of the council proposed by the Bill, 
and afterwards provided that the cvlony 
should make such alterations as they 
thought proper—the very power of ex- 
presing an opinion upon the subject being 
taken from the colonists by the introduc. 
tion of the Crown nominees into the coun- 
cil. He was anxious to know whether the 
Government intended to adhere to that 
part of the Bill with respect to Crown no- 
minees ? 

Lorp J. RUSSELL said, that the House 
would recollect that originally the legisla- 
tive council of New South Wales was alto- 
gether appointed by the Crown, and no 
person could sit in that council except by 
appointment from the Crown. That state 
of things had been altered by a subsequent 
Act of Parliament, and two-thirds of the 
whole body were allowed to be elected, 
one-third still remaining in the nomination 
of the Crown. The proposal of the hon. 
Member was to alter altogether that con- 
stitution, and to have one legislative coun- 
cil, excluding all members nominated by 
the Crown. An alteration of that nature 
would be a very extensive one, and one to 
_ which he was not prepared to assent. 

Mr. MOWATT said, that in that case 
he would move the Amendment of which 
he had given notice, namely, the omission 
of such part of Clause 2 as leaves to Her 
| Majesty the nomination of one-third part 
of the number of the members of the legis- 
lative council. He admitted that the al- 
teration he proposed was an important one, 
but its only effect would be to leave the 
legislative assembly free to declare whe- 
‘ther in their opinion it was desirable or 
| otherwise that there should be in it an off- 
cial person or persons nominated by the 
'Crown. He believed the colonists were a 
| present indifferent whether there should be 
a single or double chamber. But he was 
of the opinion of the hon. and learned 
Member for Sheffield, that that House 
should consider, not only what the colony 


‘might desire at the present time, but, 
| 
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guided by the experience of the Imperial | the institutions in the colonies as they 
legislature, should consider what constitu- | found them, and that they were going to 
tin was likely to work best for them at!do nothing new. But were they not 
all times; therefore he did not think that | giving them a federal assembly? Was 
they should be bound by the expression of | that nothing new in the colonies? On the 
ublic opinion at that moment in New| contrary. this was one of the most extraor- 
South Wales. However strange it might | dinary, most exciting, and largest novelties 
appear, he thought that the introduction | proposed to that House for a long time. 
of a body of Frenchmen would be less pre-| Let not the House, therefore, be carried 
judicial to the healthy working of the con-| away by the notion that this was an ad- 
stitution than a body of nominated mem- | hesion to the old colonial system. But he 
bers amounting to one-third. For these | rose for the purpose of saying that it 
reasons, he moved that the Crown should | would be better, before they discussed the 
not have the power of nominating one-| proposition of the hon. Member for Fal- 
third of the members. mouth, to decide the question raised by 
Amendment proposed, page 3, line 12, | the Motion of the hon. Member for Mid- 
to leave out from the words ‘‘ Governors | hurst, whether there should be one or two 
and Council”’ to the end of the clause. chambers. When the latter question was 
Mr. LABOUCHERE considered the | decided, they would be in a better position 
proposal of the hon. Member as altogether | to consider what the composition of the 
at variance with the principle of the Bill | chamber should be. 
before the Committee. The object of the| Mr. MOWATT said, that he had no 
Bill was not to make new constitutions for | objection to postpone his Amendment, in 
the colonies, but to take those constitu-| order to allow of the main question being 
tions to which they had reason to believe | first decided, if he could bring it forward 
the people of the colonies were attached, | when that question was disposed of. 
and enable them to build upon those foun-| Mr. BERNAL informed the hon. Mem- 
dations such improvements as time and| ber that it would not be competent for 
experience might suggest to them. The|him, if he postponed his Amendment, to 
opinion which had been expressed by the | bring it forward at a subsequent stage. 
colonists was not against any particular! Mr. J. E. DENISON thought that if 
frm of constitution, but against any plan | the Motion of the hon. Member for Fal- 
being sent out to them by this country dif-| mouth was now discussed and decided, it 
ferent from that which they then enjoyed, | would also go far to decide the question 
without their having had the opportunity | whether there should be a single or a 
of expressing their opinion upon its merits. | donble chamber, because if there were no 
He did not feel called upon to argue upon | power of nomination left in the hands of 
this stage of the Bill whether the proposed | the Crown, it would then be necessary, for 
constitution was a good one or the reverse, | the purpose of constitutional government, 
or whether the power of nomination should | that a second chamber should be called 
orshould not continue in the Crown. He into existence; they were now discussing 
was satisfied, from the inquiries and inves- | a Bill which gave four constitutions to four 
tigations which he had been able to make | different colonies, all of which were dif- 
upon the subject, that the safest course for ferently cireumstanced. For instance, the 
the Committee to follow would be to con-j| colony of new South Wales, from posses- 
firm the powers which the colonists already | sing more experience in public business, 
possessed, and give to them fresh powers | might be prepared for more advanced con- 
tomake such alterations hereafter as they | stitutional forms than Victoria or South 
might deem advisable. He altogether ob- | Australia; and, therefore, it might be de- 
jected to the Legislature of this country | sirable to adopt a different rule with re- 
taking it upon itself to decide questions | gard to colonies which were, for the first 
vhich the colonists were better able to de- | time, to be raised to a constitutional rank, 
tide for themselves. | and those which. already possessed consti- 
Mr. V. SMITH said, that the right} tutions. He thought that the lesser colo- 
hon. Gentleman assumed that all these| nies should follow in the wake of the 
colonies had constitutions. That was not | larger ones. 
%. There were only two of them which} Mr. AGLIONBY thought, that if the 
had constitutions, and those had existed | Committee carried upon a division that 
for only seven years. The right hon. | there should be Crown nominees in the one 
Gentleman said that the Government took [craton it would most materially affect 
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the decision of the question respecting 
the double chamber, as many of those 
who would be best fitted to sit in the 
second would be absorbed in the first 
chamber, and it would be doubtful whether 
a sufficient number would be left to form a 
second chamber. 

Sir J. PAKINGTON suggested, that 
as the hon. Member for Falmouth would 
not have the opportunity of again bringing 
forward his Amendment in Committee, if 
he then postponed it, the better course 
would be to proceed at once to a decision 
upon the point raised by his Amendment. 

Mr. ADDERLEY thought, that the 
proposition of the hon. Member for Fal- 
mouth had been most unfairly met by the 
right hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Board of Trade, who represented it to be 
against the principle of the Bill, whereas 
it was quite in accordance with it. As he 
understood the right hon. Gentleman, the 
Legislative Council was to be a constituent 
body, and, therefore, ought not to have 
nominees amongst its members. If then 
the colony was to be appealed to in order 
to form their own constitution, he should 
certainly vote with the hon. Member for 
Falmouth, considering that there ought to 
be no nominees, but reserving to himself 
the right to vote for the Amendment of 
the hon and learned Member for Midhurst 
afterwards. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE considered that 
Her Majesty’s Government, in bestowing 
the form of constitution which it did, gave 
it with the understanding that the colonists 
had the power of altering their institutions 
whenever they thought fit. His (Mr. La- 
bouchere’s) opinion, regarding the number 
of chambers, was, that a constitution could 
work better with two chambers than with 
one. But then much, he might say all, 
depended on the circumstances of the 
colony; such as the state of society, the 
advanced position of the population, and 
the means at hand for the composition of 
a second chamber. His object in rising 
was to protest against the interpretation 
put on the intentions of Her Majesty’s 
Government, which were the very opposite 
of those interpretations; because, while 
conferring on the colonies these institu- 
tions—whiech they had reason to believe 
would be hailed as being of great import- 
ance—they at the same time thought it 
right to concede the power to the colonists 
of altering these institutions whenever they 


should think fit. 
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Mr. BAILLIE thought it a very strange 
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proceeding that they should commence 4 
discussion on a Bill bydebating the compe- 
tence of the chambers, before they decided, 
in the first instance, whether there should 
be two chambers or only one. There would 
be abundant oppertunity of debating the 
principle of the Amendment of the hon, 
Member for Falmouth ; and therefore he 
(Mr. Baillie) thought the House ought to 
allow the hon. Gentleman for the present 
to withdraw it. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL was understood to 
say that if the hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Falmouth was determined on mov- 
ing his Amendment in Committee, the 
present was the time; as, were it with- 
drawn now, he could not again introduce it 
in Committee. 

Mr. MOWATT should have much pre- 
ferred that the question of a single or double 
chamber had taken precedence of his own 
Amendment, as also whether both chambers 
or only one, as the case might be, should 
be entirely elective. He believed the ques- 
tion of double or single chamber was of less 
importance than the elective question. The 
noble Lord at the head of Her Majesty's 
Government, in bringing in the Bill, as 
much as declared the unfitness of the par- 
ties in the colonies to form a legislative 
body; and therefore he thought to remedy 
that unfitness by the appointment of Crown 
nominees. No he (Mr. Mowatt) viewed the 
measure in the light of a plan by which the 
colonists might, on the arrival of the Bill 
amongst them, assemble a body of their 
citizens, and from them select the fittest 
representatives; but at the same time, 
their influence would be more or less neu- 
tralised by the power of appointment re- 
tained by the Crown. His object was, that 
the colonists should have a full opportunity 
of expressing their free opinion; and if one- 
third of the Members of Council were 
nominated by the Crown, he contended the 
expression of opinion emanating from such 
a body could not be ealled the opinion of 
the colonists. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, it appeared to 
him to be the desire and the object of Go- 
vernment that the Amendment should be 
brought under the consideration of the 
House, and that the hon. Gentleman who 
had just resumed his seat brought in his 
Motion then, not because he conceived it the 
best opportunity, but because he was afraid 
that no fair opportunity would be allowed 
him at a future stage, were he to postpone 
the Motion at present. If such was the 
case, and if the Government were disposed 
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to act in such a manner, he supposed they | the Chairman would have told them they 
should, in accordance with the forms of! were not able to make that alteration. 
the House, decline making any strong ap- | The fact was, that the mode in which the 
peals, but take the question as they met | Amendment was given notice of had decided 
i, The course which he was about to | the question of priority. If the hon. and 
take would be this—he was prepared to | learned Member for Midhurst had chosen 
vote for the Amendment of the hon. Gen- | to bring forward, in an early part of this 
leman the Member for Falmouth. It was’ Bill, his Amendment, it would have been 
his opinion that, though a constitution competent for him to have done so.— 
formed of one chamber would be a very [Mr. Wa.po ze intimated that he had been 
indifferent one, yet, at all hazards, he was informed by Mr. Speaker that he could 
disposed to vote with the hon. Gentleman | not have done it in the same form.] But, 
rather than adopt the constitution which | if the hon. Gentleman the Member for Fal- 
the Bill of Her Majesty’s Ministers pro- | mouth wished to amend the clause when 
pounded. The first object to be gained | they had gone through the clause, the op- 
vas @ double chamber, because it was cer- | portunity of amending it was gone. The 
tain to right itself as to the details, if not right hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
right at the outset. The second object University of Oxford had clearly informed 
was that both chambers should be based | them that he intended to vote for the hon. 
o the elective principle— and the third | Gentleman’s Motion, but the reasons he 
object with him was, that Her Majesty | gave had entirely escaped him (Lord J. 
should be empowered to retain the right of Russell). It appeared there were four 
conferring honours and rewards, toa limited | different propositions before the House. 
extent, on the most distinguished colonists. | The first was the proposition of the Go- 
Whilst that was his object and purpose, vernment to have nominees or official mem- 
yet he would not for the sake of it do any-. bers. Finding that constitution in exist- 
thing that might impede that which he con- | ence, they had made it the basis of this 
ceived to be the more important object— | Bill. The second proposition was that of 
namely, the establishment of a double the hon Gentleman the Member for Fal- 
chamber, and next providing that these | mouth, to have only one council, and to 
chambers should be regarded as sources of have that legislative council entirely of 
piitical power, composed of those who pos- | elected members. He (Lord J. Russell) 
sessed a right in the society to which they | considered the Amendment as a great de- 
belonged, and were returned on the elec- | parture from the present constitution, and 
tive principle. They should, in his opinion, | that an entirely elective chamber was not 
first decide the number of chambers; yet, ; likely to work well. The third proposition 
asthe composition of the single chamber | was to have two chambers, one of them 
was the question then before them, he | being appointed by the Crown. The fourth 
should say he was prepared to vote with | proposition was to have two chambers, and 
the hon. Gentleman for the exclusion of | both elective. There were four distinct 
Crown nominees. Whether the present’ propositions, and those who voted with the 
¥as or was not the time to enter into ques- | hon. Gentleman must vote on the ground of 
tions of detail, he was not going to say. | having only one legislative council, without 
But he should say he was satisfied with | any person being nominated by the Crown. 
the statement of the intention of hon. Mem-| Sim W. MOLESWORTH should say 
bers, and would reserve his own views on | he was in favour of legislation by a double 
the question until they should come to the | chamber, because the principle appeared 
matter of principle, whether there should | better than legislation by single chamber 
be one or two chambers. for new communities, both chambers to be 

Lorv J. RUSSELL said, the right hon. | based on the elective principle. If they 
Gentleman seemed to suppose that the| were to have only one chamber, he pre- 
Government were able to decide the course | ferred it should be wholly elective to one- 
which the hon. Gentleman should adopt, | third being nominated by the Colonial 
and in what manner the vote of that) Office. If the noble Lord at the head of 
House should be taken. He begged to| Her Majesty’s Government intended to 
say that that was entirely decided by the | form a convention, and give the inhabi- 
forms of that House. It was quite impos- | tants of New South Wales a power of de- 
tile for them to do otherwise than the | termining the constitution, he confessed he 
forms of the House directed, and if they | would have no hesitation in voting with the 
had wished to alter the forms of the House, | noble Lord. But the noble Lord proposed 
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to start them with a bad constitution; and] sure in its present form to Australia, there 


therefore he (Sir W. Molesworth) support- 
ed the Amendment of the hon. Member 
for Falmouth, because he proposed a bet- 
ter constitution than the noble Lord. 
However, the Amendment of that hon. 
Gentleman did not preclude him from in 
troducing the subject of the second cham- 
ber, and also deciding whether one or both 
should not be wholly elective. For his 
own part, he thought there should be two 
chambers; but confining himself for the 
present to the question before them, he 
should say it was his intention to support 
the Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Falmouth. 

Mr. COBDEN thought, if he understood 
the noble Lord aright, that the colonies, 
after all, should have the power of deciding 
their form of government. But the right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the Board 
of Trade assumed what he (Mr. Cobden) 
did not at all admit—namely, that the 
eolonists preferred having a portion of 
their rulers nominated by Government, a 
portion of one-third nominated by the 
Crown. He could not imagine how any 


person could assume that a body of Eng- 
lishmen, resident at the Antipodes, would 


prefer being legislated for by nominees, to 
being legislated for by their own represen- 
tatives. What he was anxious for was, 
that they should legislate at present in 
such a manner as to prevent the necessity 
of the Bill coming back to them in a more 
obnoxious form, and perhaps ata time when 
they would not have a voice to pronounce 
a free opinion on the matter. Had the 
right hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Board of Trade considered the effect that 
the intelligence of their giving a constitu- 
tion to the Cape of Good Hope free of 
nominees would have on their Australian 
colonists? Could it be doubted that the 
Anstralians would argue in this way— 
‘* The Cape colonists have got a freer con- 
stitution than we have received, because 
they put themselves in a menacing attitude, 
in an attitude of almost open rebellion, 
and therefore the Government have given 
them a better constitution.”” He thought 
it was desirable they should not give the 
Australians grounds for such an argument. 
He apprehended the Australians were com- 
petent to legislate for themselves, as com- 
petent as were the hon. Members sitting 
in that House; yet it was proposed to 
give them one-third nominees, who would 
have a control over the public purse. He 


thought if they sent the Government mea- | 





was certain to be an agitation got up out 
of doors to oblige the assemblage to alter 
the constitution; because he denied that 
Englishmen would in any case prefer nomi- 
nees to their own representatives, 

Mr. SEYMER did not think the Go. 
vernment system, as at present construct 
ed, could work well. He believed the de. 
mocratic principle would prevail after, it 
may be, a lengthened and painful struggle 
over the system of Government nominees, 
Also thinking that there should be a double 
chamber, and that both should be elective, 
he was prepared to vote for the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Falmouth, 

Sm R. PEEL, in voting upon this ques- 
tion, would exclude all contingencies that 
might arise on a future occasion with 
reference to the constitution of another 
House. He should consider this clause 
simply on its own merits, namely, that he 
was to assume there should be one legis- 
lative assembly, and to provide the mode 
in which that assembly should be consti- 
tuted. If there was to be a democratic 
body without any external check, it did 
not necessarily follow there should be ano- 
ther council, either elective or nominated; 
but to effect that he had to alter the con- 
stitution that at present existed in New 
South Wales, without, as he understood, 
provoking any discontent or dissatisfaction 
on the part of the people. He had, in- 
deed, a single assembly there; but the 
democratic principle in it was qualified by 
a certain power of nomination on the part 
of the Crown. That might be a bad way 
of qualifying the democratic power, but it 
was the only way that existed at present, 
and he had, therefore, to inform the in- 
habitants of New South Wales, who had 
expressed no dissatisfaction with the way 
of qualifying the democratic principle, that 
without consulting them he had altered 
their constitution—that he had been con- 
tent to forego that degree of check he at 
present possessed, and to form a constitu- 
tion on pure, unqualified, unmitigated, de- 
mocratic principles—and that he applied 
that to New South Wales, and to the eo- 
lony of Victoria also. If he was to assume 
that there was to be but one body, he 
could not say he was prepared to say he 
was so very liberal as to part with the 
qualified check which he at present pos 
sessed, and which he understood gave no 
dissatisfaction to the people. 

Mr. F. SCOTT would vote with the 


hon. Member for Falmouth, for he was 
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not so innocent as to believe with the right 
hon. Baronet the Member for Tamworth 
that nothing would be done in future, be- 
eause he could not banish from his view 
the various Amendments on the paper. 
One reason for his voting with the hon. 
Member for Falmouth was, that by exclud- 
ing nominees from the legislature, the 
noble Lord would be compelled to decide 
in favour of a double chamber. He did 
not wish to infuse a democratic spirit into 
the legislature, but to increase the chances 
of constitutional government in the colony. 

Mr. AGLIONBY believed that it was 
the sincere wish of the Government to give 
the colonists the power of choosing their own 
form of constitution; but with a certain 
number of nominees in the legislature they 
would not have the opportunity of deciding 
onit themselves. It had been stated that the 
inhabitants of New South Wales were sa- 
tisfied with their present constitution; but 
he denied it. They only deprecated hav- 
ing forced upon them a worse constitution 
than they had already got, and they had 
declared that they were anxious to enjoy a 
form of government founded, as nearly as 
circumstances would permit, on the princi- 
ples of the British constitution. 

Mr. HAWES entreated the House to 
consider the nature of the Amendment. 
First, let him state that the Bill introduced 
nothing new into the constitution of New 
South Wales. He would go a step farther, 
and say, not only did the colonists intimate 
inan authoritative manner, through reso- 
lutions, despatches, and petitions, adopted 
at public meetings, their satisfaction with 
the constitution as it stood, but their warm 
desire that no alterations should be made 
in it without their assent being previously 
obtained. Now, what they were called 
upon to do, was to make an important al- 
teration in that constitution without their 
consent. The entire Bill was based in a 
desire to give satisfaction and content to 
the colonies. He altogether should dis- 
sent from the statement of the hon. Mem- 
ber for the West Riding, that they as- 
sumed the colonists were content with 
nominee legislators, as the Bill before the 
House conferred on them the power of 
altering their constitution as they thought 
fi. He denied it was in the power of the 
nominees of the Crown to control the coun- 
cil of New South Wales. The number 
composing that council was thirty-six, 
twelve being nominees, and twenty-four 
elected representatives. If the Crown and 
the Minister were disposed to change the 
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constitution, he did not see how, under 
such circumstances, they could effect that 
change. But the Crown had declared, and 
Parliament was then about to affirm that 
declaration, that they were anxious the 
colonies should possess that form of consti- 
tution best suited, in their belief, to their 
wants and feelings. Let the House, there- 
fore, understand that by the present vote, 
if rescinded in favour of the Amendment, 
they would be acting in contravention of 
the wish of the colonists, who desired the 
constitution should not be altered without 
their consent. He would not go into the 
merits of the question of a single or double 
chamber; but he entreated the House, if 
they wished to act in conformity with the 
wish of the colonists, they would not alter 
without consent the existing constitution. 

Lorp J. MANNERS said, no person 
could be more opposed to the single cham- 
ber—however constructed—than he was. 
They were told by the right hon. Member 
for Tamworth that the Crown should have 
some check, by nominees, on the demo- 
cratic principle. However, he (Lord J. 
Manners) objected strongly to the repre- 
sentative system, whether in single or 
double chamber, where that representative 
system was checked by Crown nominees. 
The last accounts from Sydney stated that 
Mr. Lowe, a member of the legislative 
council, had given notice of a resolution 
declaring that no enactment which the 
House of Commons might pass, relative to 
the constitution of that colony, would give 
satisfaction unless it should contain a pro- 
vision similar to that contained in the 
Amendment of the hon. Member. The 
Sydaey Herald, too, a not unimportant 
organ of public opinion in the colony, had 
declared in favour of a second chamber. 
It was not correct, then, to say that the 
inhabitants of New South Wales were sa- 
tisfied with the existing constitution. 

Mr. W. P. WOOD thought the question 
was one of such great importance that 
every Member might be excused for ex- 
plaining his opinion, notwithstanding the 
impatience of the House. The House was 
about to take a step in proceeding with 
this measure which would affect the future 
happiness or misery of that part of the 
empire which he trusted would be long a 
flourishing State. The hon. Member for 
Roxburghshire was perfectly right in the 
observations which he made when he said 
that, in point of fact, they were then de- 
ciding upon the question of the two cham- 
bers. If they decided for the Amendment 
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of the hon. Member for Falmouth, they! at home. In that address it was proposed 
would be obliged afterwards to vote for two | to express the strong sense which the As. 
chambers, as it was admitted on all sides| sembly entertained of the indignity to 
that some check must be established. It| which the people of the colony had been 
was proposed that there should be no check | subjected. There were on that occasion 
whatever in this single chamber, and if | eleven divisions. The aggregate number 
they adopted any strong impulse, however | of votes was 137. Twenty-eight votes 
objectionable, it must be carried into effect, | were given by the nominees of the Crown, 
because no Government could long resist | nineteen of which were in favour of an ad- 
it, therefore the check must be in the sec- | dress, which was clearly obnoxious to the 
cond chamber. He confessed that after | Crown. Under these circumstances, he 
an attentive perusal of the correspondence | could not vote for the Amendment. 

and other papers on the table, he had; Mr. MANGLES wished to ask the 
some difficulty in coming to a conclusion Chairman whether it was not competent for 
as to whether the people of New South | the Committee to postpone the considera 
Wales had made up their minds on this | tion of this subject, as they had done the 
subject according to the various modes in| preamble? It appeared to him to be most 
which it might be presented to them. As absurd that the Committee should be thus 
it was, it was only presented to them in a trammelled by the forms of the House. 
light which was calculated to be offensive; The CHAIRMAN replied that he never 
tothem. It had been in the power of the | recollected any instance of the kind. 
meetings held in Australia to take into} Mr. BASS, feeling, as he did deeply 
consideration the question of the two cham- | interested in the colonies in New South 
bers; but he found no traces of such a Wales, had felt it to be his duty to make 
suggestion having been considered. This | some inquiries from gentlemen connected 
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Bill, if sent out, gave a constitution which | with these colonies, and who were now in 
would allow them to decide for themselves | this country, as to the feeling of the colo- 
by a legislative assembly, with whose | nists on this question. 
powers and observances they were ac- 


He was most un- 
| willing to vote against the Motion of the 
quainted. It appeared to be soniething | hon. Member for Falmouth; but he should 
presumptuous on our part to say that we|do so, as he found the general feeling of 
had decided that they should have two | the colony was in favour of maintaining 
chambers, and that they should be legis-| the Legislative Assembly as it now ex- 
lated for by a body very different from that | isted. 

which now represented them, and in which | Mr. MOWATT conceived that those 
they had confidence. In theory he thought | Members who were in favour of a second 
the existing system objectionable, but he | chamber must vote for his Motion, as it 
wished to leave it to the people of Austra- | was only one step towards the attainment 
lia themselves to decide on the matter. If|of that object. The right hon. Baronet 


the House decided that there should be 
two chambers, they would then have to 
determine whether they would give the 
full democratic element in each; but on 
this point also, he thought it should be left 
to the colonists themselves to decide. If | 
the people of New South Wales were anx- 
ious for the preservation of the present 
form of government, he should be unwil- 
ling to oppose them. On these grounds 
he felt called upon to vote against the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for Fal- 
mouth. 

Mr. S. ADAIR said, he should have 
voted for the Amendment had he not dis- 
covered from the papers that the nominees 
were not entirely subservient to the Crown. 
On the 16th of May last an address to Sir 
Charles Fitzroy was moved, in relation to 
& proposition which had been transmitted 
to that governor from the Colonial een 





the Member for Tamworth seemed to be 
alarmed at the increase which the adoption 
of this proposition would give to the demo- 
cratic element; but surely the right hon. 
Gentleman did not rely upon the nominees 
in the council being an efficient aristocratic 
check. 
Question put— 


“That the words ‘and such number of the 
members of the Legislative Council of each of the 
said Colonies respectively as is equal to,’ stand 
part of the Clause.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 165; 
Noes 77: Majority 88. 

Mr. WALPOLE then rose to move the 
following Amendment :— 


“ And be it enacted, that there shall be within 
each of the said colonies of New South Wales and 
Victoria a Legislative Council and Representative 
Assembly. If that Amendment should be carried, 
to move the insertion of other clauses, whereby it 
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will be provided that the first Legislative Council 
shall be composed of members resident in the 
colonies, to be appointed by the Crown, under its 
sign manual, for twice the period which is fixed 
for the duration of the Representative Assembly, 
and that at the end of such period, or in case any 
yacancies shall occur in the mean time, the Legis- 
lative Councils shall be composed of members re- 
sident in the colonies, to be appointed by the 
Crown, in a similar manner, but to hold their 
seats for the term of their lives. To these clauses 
will be added a proviso, that not more thane one- 
third of the members of such Councils shall ever 
be allowed to hold any place or office of emolu- 
ment under the Crown within the said Colonies.” 


The object of his Motion was, in substance, 
to substitute for the second clause of the 
Bill a short clause of which he had given 
notice, by means of which he should take 
the sense of the Committee on the ques- 
tio whether there should or should not be 
two houses of legislature in the Australian 
colonies; or, to state the question in an- 
other form, whether they were to act on 
the principles which had hitherto guided 
them with reference to the governments | 
granted to colonies, or whether they should 
adopt a different form of government, 
having, in his opinion, nothing to recom- 
mend it except its novelty. A more impor- 
tant question could not be brought under 
the consideration of the Committee. For 
whatever measure might then be adopted, 
it would not refer to the Australian colo- 
nies alone, but it would be a type or pre- 
cedent for future legislation with respect | 
to others. The question, therefore, | 
amounted to this—whether there should 
be established in the Australian colonies a | 
form of constitution differing from that 
vhich was now possessed by the mother 





| 
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he would lay down was this, that when 
they were giving a constitutional govern- 
ment to any colony, they ought to form it 
on a permanent basis, that it might ac- 
commodate itself gradually to the growing 
wants of the inhabitants, without incurring 
the perils and hazard which always at- 
tended any material change in the consti- 
tution of a State. Those were the prin- 
ciples on which, as a nation, we had hi- 
therto acted, and these were the principles 
which, so far as he could understand their 
reasoning, the Government were disposed 
to carry out, though unfortunately they 
had not embodied them in the present Bill. 
Down to the commencement of the pre- 
sent century we had invariably acted on 
the principle of giving to our colonies a 
constitution similar or analogous to that we 
possessed ourselves; in other words, of re- 
producing, if he might so express it, in 
the different colonies a miniature model of 
the British constitution. To this there 
were only four exceptions, if indeed they 
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| could be called exceptions, by the excep- 


tions which were referred to in a paper laid 
on the table by the Committee of Council 
on Trade and Plantations — Gibraltar, 
Malta, Newfoundland, and Sierra Leone. 
One saw at a glance, however, that Gibral- 
tar and Malta were no exceptions in fact, 
for they were military stations, and go- 
verned of necessity by military laws. Like 
the old colonies of the Roman empire, they 
must rather be described in the language 
of the great statesman of antiquity— Pro- 
pugnacula populi et specule Imperii An- 
glicani. Newfoundland also was no excep- 
tion, for, until recently, it had been treated 


country from which they had emanated. | almost entirely as a fishing station. Sierra 
It was very important that they should | Leone, too, being in the hands of an in- 
dearly understand the exact principles | corporated company, could scarcely be re- 
upon which they were to proceed. He/ garded as an exception to the rule which 
thought those principles ought to be had hitherto prevailed. It might, therefore, 
these. First of all, in giving a govern-| be assumed that down to the commence- 
ment to any people, they ought to adhere | ment of the present century it had been 
as much as possible to the habits and | the invariable practice with regard to the 
usages to which that people was accus- | colonies to endeavour to reproduce in them 
tomed, and they should depart as little as | a miniature model of the British constitu- 
tireumstances would admit from the form | tion. Since that period this country had 
and character of that kind of government | acquired seventeen new colonies: three 
which time and experience had proved to | across the Atlantic—Trinidad, St. Lucia, 
be the best. Secondly, on grounds of | and British Guiana; three in Africa, in- 
publie policy as well as on grounds of | cluding the Cape of Good Hope; four east- 
abstract justice, the Legislature ought to | ward of the Cape—the Mauritius, Ceylon, 
secure to the colonist, so far as it could| Hong Kong, and Labuan; three in New 
be done by prudent legislation, all the Holland, which were, more or less, the 
tights and all the privileges which he! subject of the present Bill; one in Van 
had previously possessed in the land of | Diemen’s Land, one in New Zealand, and 
his birth. The third principle whieh | one at the Falkland Islands. Now, let it 
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be observed that there was not one of 
those colonies in which the legislature had 
not been framed on the model previously 
adopted in this country. The internal 
regulations of all these colonies had placed 
them under a governor sent out from Eng- 
land, an executive council, appointed by 
the Crown, and a representative assembly 
elected by the people; to this there was 
only one exception, the exception being that 
of New South Wales in 1842. There was 
then introduced for the first time in the 
history of this country the strange anomaly 
which the Government were trying to per- 
petuate by this present Bill—the anomaly 
of a Legislative Council composed in part 
of elective members, and in part of nomi- 
nees of the Crown. They were not only 
going to perpetuate this anomaly in New 
South Wales, but they were going to in- 
troduce it into the other colonies which 
constituted Australia. He was perfectly 
convinced that such an assembly could 
never work well for any length of time. 
For its first introduction there may have 
been wise and prudential reasons. 
lieved that it might be introduced with 
great wisdom and propriety, to enable a 
colony to pass through a transition state, 
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from a complete dependence on an ex- 
ecutive council to the full enjoyment of 


representative freedom. As a temporary 
measure he was not disposed to disap- 
prove of it. The question now was whe- 
ther they were to make it a permanent 
measure. Taking it as a permanent mea- 
sure, he was perfectly certain that a single 
assembly, of which one-third was nominat- 
ed by the Crown, could never hold long to- 
gether for any practical purpose of legis- 
lation. One of these consequences would 
follow: under ordinary circumstances, when 
everything ran smooth, it was perfectly 
clear that the nominees of the Crown would 
exercise by their number so great an influ- 
ence over the assembly as almost, if not 
completely, to stifle the free expression of 
opinion. If times of difficulty arose, when 
undue excitement existed in the colonies, he 
should be glad to know how these nominees 
of the Crown would dare to resist the pres- 
sure from without ? Therefore it would be 
found that when they wanted a check for 
hasty legislation, they would be unable to 
find it. And when they wanted a counter- 
poise for any demand which ought not to 
be granted, that counterpoise would not be 
forthcoming. All arguments were against 
such an institution, and he thought that all 
experience was equally apposed to it. He 
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He be- | 
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would presently advert to the experience 
they had of it in New South Wales, but in 
the meantime he could not help reminding 
the Government of the way in which 
similar constitution had worked, granted 
by one of the greatest philosophers that 
ever lived in this country, Mr. Locke, 
What was the fate of the two Carolinas? 
A similar anomaly had been established 
there, and after the brief existence of 23 
years, it ended in disappointment, anarchy, 
and civil confusion. The inference was ob. 
vious. And if he referred to the historians 
of the United States of America, he found 
it drawn with this just observation—that 
what had happened offered to mankind the 
instructive lesson to be content with the 
principles handed down to them by their 
fathers, and to be cautious how they re. 
moved ancient foundations in the eager 
ness to adopt the specula:ions of theorists, 
He did not think that thet observation was 
altogether inapplicable, and he hoped he 
need not say to the noble Lord— 


«_______ Mutato nomine, de te 
Fabula narratur.” 


“He now thought that he had established the 


propositions that it was the principle of this 
country always to give to their colonies 
similar forms of government to that which 
they possessed and prized themselves. He 
was sure this principle had been recognised 
by the noble Lord and every Member of 
the Government who was conversant with 
the subject. And he believed that all 
would agree with him that such a prin- 
ciple was not the one on which the Bill be- 
fore the House was founded. In a paper 
laid before the House, the Committee of 
Privy Council for Trade and Plantations 
stated as follows :— 

“ We think it desirable that the political insti- 
tutions of the British colonies should be brought 
into the nearest possible analogy to the constitu- 
tion of the united kingdom. We also think it 
wise to adhere as close as possible to our ancient 
maxims of government on this subject, and to the 
precedents in which those maxims have been em- 
bodied. The experience of centuries has ascer- 
tained the value and the practical efficiency of 
that system of colonial policy to which those 
maxims and precedents afford their sanction. In 
the absence of some very clear and urgent reason 
for breaking up the ancient uniformity of design 
in the government of the colonial dependencies of 
the Crown, it would seem unwise to depart from 
that uniformity.” 

Therefore, unless the Government had 
strong and urgent reasons for departing 
from this principle, they themselves ad- 
mitted that they should steadfastly adhere 
to it. But this was not all. The same 
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(ommittee furnished another paper, dated 
the 30th January in the present year, 
yhich contained their own advice offered to 
Her Majesty :— 


“Should Your Majesty be pleased to adopt our 
sdyice by sanctioning the creation of a general 
legislature in the whole colony, in which its in- 
habitants should be represented, the next question 
to be determined would be, should that legislature 
consist of a single deliberative body, on the prin- 
ciple of the Legislative Council of New South 
Wales, which, with the governor, should exercise 
the powers of legislation, or whether it be better 
that the old colonial system should be adopted, of 
a legislature of three estates, consisting of a 
governor, @ legislative council, and a representa- 
tiveassembly @ We have no hesitation in giving 
it as our opinion that the latter should be pre- 


ferred.” 


The noble Lord at the head of the Govern- 
ment would, no doubt, say that there were 
reasons for their not doing so. [Lord J. 
RussekL: Yes.] To these reasons he 
vould presently advert. In the meantime, 
he begged to observe that in making this 
proposition, he did not do so from any 
hostility to the Government, but because 
he maintained so strong an opinion on 
the matter, that he could not refrain from 
bringing it forward. Now, it was per- 
feetly true that, though these were the 
opinions laid down by the Government with 
reference to the Cape of Good Hope and 
the South Australian colonies, yet they en- 
deavoured to find reason in both these cases 
for departing from the rule which they other- 
wise thought they ought to have adopted. 
But he must say that nothing had as- 
tonished him so much as the extraordinary 
manner in which the Government h:d mis- 
understood and misrepresented the facts of 
the case as they were then put. He would 
first take the Cape of Good Hope, which 
was the subject of the last report, before 
he would go to the colonies which were 
more immediately the subject of this Bill. 
In the last report the Government had 
found their reason for departing from the 
principle which they otherwise approved 
of, anda very singular reason it was. Their 
reason was, that the chief justice of the 
Cape of Good Hope recommended the in- 
fusion of the popular element into the 
legislative council; aud they thought it so 
advantageous and so applicable that they 
tould not resist the force of his views. It 
vas almost marvellous how they should 
have stated in that paper that the opinion 
of the chief justice was to bind them 
against the rule, when the chief justice 
himself had recommended the establish- 
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ment of two assemblies, with the infusion, 
no doubt, of the popular element into the 
upper house, reserving to the Crown the 
power of nominating one half of its mem- 
bers. Moreover, it should be remembered 
that Mr. Montague, the secretary, Mr. 
Rivers, the treasurer, the attorney gene- 
ral, and the two puisne judges, had, 
every one of them, told the Government 
that they ought to have two assemblies 
at the Cape, and that the members of the 
upper one should be nominated by the 
Crown, and sit for life. With regard to 
the Australian colonies, the Government 
had found another reason for departing from 
their own principle. What was that rea- 
son? It was this: they said, that cus- 
tom had attached the colonies to the pre- 
sent form of government, and they did not 
desire any material alteration in that re- 
spect. They also added that it was not 
wise to establish a different form of govern- 
ment in different parts of Australia, seeing 
that those colonies must form one group, 
in which they ought to have something like 
uniformity. Now. on this part of the sub- 
ject, he would bring into the court as wit- 
nesses against the Government, the Govern- 
ment itself, and first he would produce the 
evidence of Earl Grey who was at the head 
of the Colonial Department. The Legis- 
lative Assembly in Australia was estab- 
lished in 1842, and on the 31st July, 
1847, Earl Grey sent this despatch to Sir 
Charles Fitzroy. After stating that the 
Government contemplated some changes 
which they intended to introduce into New 
South Wales, he says— 
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‘« You are aware that in the older British colo- 
nies the legislature, as in New South Wales, is 
generally composed partly of nominees of the 
Crown, and partly of the representatives of the 
people ; but there is this important difference be- 
tween the two systems, that in one case the le- 
gislature is divided into two separate houses and 
chambers, in the other the representatives of the 
people and the nominees of the Crown form a sin- 
gle body under the title of the Legislative Council. 
It does not appear to me that the practical work- 
ing of this last system would by any means justify 
the conclusion that it is an improvement upon 
that which it was formerly the practice to adopt ; 
on the contrary, I see many reasons for belief that 
the more ancient system by which every new law 
was submitted to the separate consideration of two 
distinct houses, and required their joint consent 
for its enactment, was the best calculated to en- 
sure judicious and prudent legislation.” 


What did Sir Charles Fitzroy say in an- 
swer to that letter? Sir Charles Fitzroy, 
in his answer dated the 6th of January, 
1848, said— 
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«*The recurrence to the old form of colonial | 
constitution by the division of the legislature 
into two separate chambers, will not, I apprehend, 
be ill received, at all events by those persons in 
the colony who understand the subject, and will 
give it fair consideration. I can have no hesita- 
tion in stating my own opinion, founded upon long | 
practical experience, that it will be a decided im- | 
provement upon the present form of legislation in | 
this colony.” 


There was the evidence of that gentleman 
upon the subject. But did he change his | 
mind? The subsequent despatch, dated | 


August 11, 1848, would answer that ques- | 
tion :— | 

“Tt only remains for me to add my own opinion, 
which is, I believe, confirmed, and that of the most 
experienced and unprejudiced persons who have 
watched the workings of the present constitution 
of the colony, that the assimilation of the consti- 
tution of the colony to that of the older British 
colony, where distinct legislative bodies exist, 
would be generally considered to be extremely ad- | 
vantageous to its interests,” &c. 


Nor was that all? Here was the despatch 
of Sir William Denison, from Van Die- 
men’s Land :— 


| 


“March 10, 1849. | 
“ Without wishing or presuming to give an opin- 
ion on the general question of the real form of le- 
gislative body, I may say that, under the peculiar 
circumstances of these colonies, I should most | 
strenuously recommend the adoption of a second 
or upper chamber. The members of 
this, call it senate, or what you may, will be raised 
in some measure above the general level of so- 
ciety ; they will be rendered independent of popu- 
lar blame or approbation ; but being also free 
from the suspicion of acting under the control of 
the Government, they will conciliate popular feel- 
ing, and hold a fair position between the Execu- 
tive and the Legislature.” 


Here then they had the evidence of Earl 
Grey, of Sir Charles Fitzroy, and of the Lieu- | 
tenant Governor Sir William Denison, all 
concurring in saying that a prudent system 
of legislation would be best introduced by 
having two houses of legislation, and the 
Government were of opinion that it would 


be extremely advantageous. This ques- 
tion was submitted to the Legislative Coun- 
.cil of New South Wales, and they decided 
in favour of the proposition, that the as- 
sembly should be divided into two houses, 
though in other respects it was clear that 
the colonists did not require any material 
alteration in the constitution of these colo- 
nies. [Mr. Hawes : Without their consent. ] 
Yes, certainly. Without their consent. 
But then it must be remembered when 
consent was talked of, the whole of those 
papers referred to a state of things dif- 
ferent from that which they were now 
discussing; and any arguments which they 
might attempt to derive from these state- 
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‘established in its stead. 
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ments, or any inference which they might 
endeavour to draw from them, would be 
totally inapplicable to the question before 
them. Earl Grey had intended to alte 
entirely the constitution of the colonies 
in New South Wales, and to establish 
municipalities and district corporations, 
which should send representatives to the 
legislative assmbly. The colonists object. 
ed to that proposition because it would de. 
stroy the whole notion of a legislative go- 
vernment, and because the persons sent to 
the House of Assembly would never be 
brought into contact with the electors. But 
if they looked at the petitions which had 
been placed on the table of the House onthis 
subject, they would find that they all proceed. 
ed on the assumption that they claimed asa 
right all the benefits of the English form 
of government, and, in point of fact, they 


‘expressly stated their desire to have the 


British form of government as nearly as 
they could. Arriving, then, at that point, 


| he could not help coming to the conclusion 


that the reasons assigned by the Gover- 
ment for departing from the principle on 
which up to this time they had always act- 
ed, were futile and insufficient. But that 
conclusion compelled him to consider, since 
the plan as proposed was not a wise one, 
what other form of government should be 
In his opinion, 
their course was plain. He thought, that 
when they substituted any other form of 
government different from that which had 
been introduced in New South Wales, they 


‘ought to fall back on the older principles 


to which he had referred. They ought to 
give the colonists the same institutions as 
those which they lived under when they 
left the mother country, and the institu- 
tions so given to them should be placed at 
once on a permanent basis. If they did 
this, if experience and not experiment were 
to guide them, he could not help arriving 
at this result, that they should now revert 
to the ancient practice; that is to say, 
they should grant to the colonies, as nearly 
as possible, their own form of govern- 
ment. They ought to combine, so far as 
they could, the conservative caution of the 
House of Lords with the vigorous activity 
of the House of Commons, and they would 
thereby afford some kind of check to hasty 
legislation, and some means of combating 
the proverbial fluctuations of the popular 
will. They ought to bring the constitution 
of the colonies into the closest harmony 
with that constitution which had worked 


= well in the parent State. They ought 
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to guarantee and secure to the colonists 
the same advantages in the land of their 
adoption as those which they enjoyed in 
the land of their birth. They ought to 
convince them, that though the chain which 
connected them with this country might 
be lengthened by distance, it was not 
broken by mistaken legislation. They 
should not give them bad forms of govern- 
ment with the hope that they would change 
them to something better. In short, they 
should follow out, with regard to their 
modern colonies, the same principle as 
that which they pursued with regard to 
their older ones; there were different modes 
for doing this. The hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Sheffield suggested that both 
chambers should be elected; but there were 
grave objections to such a proposal, be- 
cause if the chambers were founded on the 
same basis, they could hardly serve as 
checks on each other. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Southwark, who had taken a 
great interest in this subject, had proposed, 
by the Amendment which he would lay on 
the table of the House, that the colonies 
should be divided into senatorial districts, 
and that from them the members of the 
upper house should be chosen; that these 
members should have higher qualifications, 
and should be men of higher standing than 
those who were elected for the lower as- 
sembly. In the proposition, there was 
much to recommend it. But if the prin- 
ciples which he (Mr. Walpole) endeavour- 
ed te advance were sound, he did not 
think that it was as good a one as that 
vhich he proposed. Believing, however, 
the hon. Baronet’s proposition to be so 
much better than the Bill which was 
brought in, and thinking it so essential 
to have a check on hasty legislation, he 
vould support that Amendment in pre- 
ference to assenting to the present Bill, 
particularly if there were engrafted in it 
the suggestion of the right hon. Member 
for the University of Oxford, that the 
Crown should have the power of rewarding 
virtue and merit, by the nomination of a 
portion of the members of the council. 
Nevertheless, under all the circumstances, 
he must say, he preferred the Amendment 
vhich he himself should substitute, instead 
of the hon. Baronet’s measure. He pre- 
ferred it, beeause it was consistent with 
their former practices, and with their own 
om of government, and he could not 
help thinking that he ought to succeed 
even with the consent of the Government 
in carrying it—they themselves had main- 
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tained the same principles which they em- 
phatically said ought not to be departed 
from, unless for very urgent and convincing 
reasons, and he was sure that in this case 
no such reasons had as yet been adduced. 
He rested his case on two grounds : first, 
on the right of the colonists to demand 
from them the same institutions in the 
country to which they emigrated, as 
those which they enjoyed in the country 
which they had left; secondly, because 
there was nothing which would strengthen 
their connexion with the colonies so much 
as by giving them an identity of laws, of 
habits, and institutions. There was one 
observation which fell from the noble Lord 
the First Minister of the Crown, at the 
commencement of this Session, in his ad- 
mirable development of colonial policy, 
which ought to induce him to adopt these 
conclusions as strenuously as he did. The 
noble Lord adverted to an unpatriotic 
opinion expressed more loudly beyond 
these walls, opinions abroad, but only in 
a whisper in that House, that their colo- 
nies, instead of being a benefit to the 
country, were a burden and incumbrance. 
A more erroneous impression could not get 
abroad, and he was happy to find that the 
noble Lurd expressed his determination to 
maintain and preserve the dominions cf the 
Crown unbroken and entire. In that deter- 
mination no one would give him more 
strenuous support than he (Mr. Walpole), 
remembering, as he did, the expression of 
M. Talleyrand, that if the enemies of Eng- 
land could deprive her of her colonies, they 
would break down her last wall and fill up 
her last dyke. Nothing would induce him 
to part with one of them from a beggarly 
feeling of paltry economy. He believed 
that in a pecuniary as well as in a political 
point of view, our colonial possessions were 
of immense advantage to us as outlets for 
their population, as one of the main sources 
of their trade and wealth, as a principal 
mainstay of their strength and power. In 
proportion, however, to the depth of his 
conviction on this part of the subject—in 
proportion as he was persuaded that there 
were numberless advantages constantly 
flowing from them to us, and from us to 
them—in proportion as he was convinced 
that we could not separate without weaken- 
ing the stability and unity of the empire, in 
the same proportion he was also convinced 
that we ought to give them the same insti- 
tutions which had made and would keep us 
great and prosperous. If we refused to do 
this, we could not expect the same results. 
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As outlets for our population they would not 
be so beneficial, for the better kind of colo- 
nists would not go out to them, or having 
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nation with whom we might come in eon. 
tact. He felt that he owed some apology 
to the House for bringing forward a sub. 


gone out they would not remain there, un- | ject so great and so difficult as this was; 
less they could enjoy the same advantages, | but believing, as he did, that a great op. 
and realise still the same expectations as | portunity was now given of uniting the ¢o- 
those which they might enjoy and realise | lonies more strongly to us than ever, by 
at home. As sources of our wealth, | identifying their interests with those of 
also, they would not be so advantageous; | this country, and by admitting them to insti. 
for though he admitted that our trade | tutions like our own, he could not refrain 
and commerce owed much to British skill | from submitting these observations to the 
and enterprise, he believed that it owed | better judgment of others; and having 


still more to the mixed form of go- 
vernment under which we lived—that 
happy combination of freedom and order, 
of preservation and progress, of allegiance 
and authority which gave to property 
an infallible security, and guaranteed to 
industry a never-failing reward. And if 
he regarded them as one of the chief 
mainstays of our strength and power, he 
was firmly persuaded that they would 
gradually fall away, from the want of co- 
herence, unless we bound them to us by 
the generous ties of a common patriotism 
—unless we built them up and constructed 
them, as it were, upon the broad platform 
of a common liberty, deriving its strength 
from common institutions under which, as 


a people, we might unite for ever. He 
said ‘‘as a people,’ for he thought we 
should consider our fellow-subjects in every 
part of the world as forming a portion of 
one great family who were, or ought to be, 
joined together by that alone which could 
constitute a people agreeing in laws and 


community of interests. Populus enim, 
non omnis ceetus hominum quoque modo 
congregatus, sed coetus multitudinis juris 
consensu atque utilitatis communione socia- 
tus. If we gave them the juris con- 
sensum, the vutilitatis communio would 
be sure to follow. Therefore he would 
grant to them, freely and frankly, as nearly 
at least as circumstances would admit, the 
same institutions which we had ourselves, 
believing that wherever those institutions 
were extended, there it would be found 
that liberty and law, morality and religion, 
would always flourish. And thus, by ex- 
tending the dominion and resources of this 


| done so, he had only to express his thanks 
| to the House for the kind indulgence with 
| which they had heard him. 

| Mr. HAWES complimented the hon, 
}and learned Member upon the tone and 
| character of his speech; and, before com- 
menting upon it, would ask the House to 
bear with him whilst he explained the 
grounds and the circumstances which had 
induced the Government to propose the 
| Bill as it stood. He should endeavour to 
show, in the course of this explanation, 
that, if they had departed from recom- 
|mending those institutions which were 
| time-honoured and universally respected 
|in this country, it was upon no light 
| grounds that they had done so. Her Ma- 
| jesty’s Government believed that they 
| ‘were consulting the feelings and wishes 
'of the colonists, and that they acted upon 
| the broad principle which had ever been a 
distinguishing feature of the liberal party 
and of enlightened policy, of endeavouring 
to frame our institutions and conduct our 
| government so as to obtain the eonsent and 
approbation of the people at large. The 
‘hon. and learned Gentleman had alluded 
‘to the despatch of his noble Friend Earl 
| Grey, dated January, 1847. It was that 
_despatch which first opened, in our Aus- 
| tralian colonies, questions of the greatest 
/moment with regard to their constitution 
and future government; and the hon. and 
‘learned Gentleman was perfectly correct 
in saying that the subsequent discussions 
upon these subjects were originated by 
‘that despatch, and preceded any know- 
‘ledge of the Bill now before the House. 
He (Mr. Hawes) was perfectly willing to 


great empire for our own advantage—the | make this concession, but without in the 
empire of its freedom, the empire of its | least relinquishing any part of the force 
power, the empire of its commerce—we | attaching to the petitions and resolu- 
might also promote in no mean degree, by | tions of the colonists, which were the 
the force of the example we should set to basis and groundwork of the present Bill. 
others, by the goodness of the principles| The hon. and learned Gentleman had 
we might be able to communicate, the also referred to the report of the Com- 
moral advantage, the social well-being, | mittee of Council, and he had truly ob- 
and the intellectual improvement of every | served that the members of that body had 
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stated, strongly, their impressions in fevour | Sydney prayed Her Majesty to be graci- 
of a double chamber; but the hon. and | ously pleased ‘ not to assent to any change 
learned Gentleman —_— to refer, of > en of their ene 
course not intentionally, to a very impor- | which should not have received the sanc- 
tant statement in the report immediately | tion of the colony.’’ This petition was 
following the paragraph he had read, which | signed by 3,100 persons of great respect- 
assigned the reasons for departing from | ability— 
that general rule. He (Mr. Hawes) would; Mr. F. SCOTT: What is the date of 
refer the House to the passage in ques- | that petition ? 
tion. The Committee of Council said) Mr. HAWES: February 2, 1848. 
they had reason to believe the colonists) Mr. F. SCOTT: Had the petitioners 
generally were satisfied and contented with | the Bill before them at that time ? 
their constitution as it existed; and there} Mr. HAWES admitted they had not, 
had been no official intimation whatever, | and had already admitted it; but though 
nor ya he me of ed oe yet tene og | it eo on ere = > = 
tion in ependentiy of ommcial channels, | rance 0 e Dul, nevertheless whatever al- 
showing the people of New South Wales | terations might be proposed, the petitioners 
to be discontented with their form of go-| were all agreed in desiring that none 
vernment, which the House were aware | should be made without the consent of the 
consisted of a single legislative chamber, | colony. There was also a petition to the same 
a governor, and executive council. The | effect from Port Phillip. This petition ob- 
Committee of Council therefore said— jected to the constitution proposed by Earl 
“ Of this fact the most conclusive proof is to be | Grey, as disturbing the form of government 
found in the number of petitions recently pre- | with which they were contented, and as 
sented to Her Majesty and the Houses of Parlia- | altering their rights as British subjects. 
ment from large bodies of the —- praying |'He referred to this petition because it 
that no change may be made in the constitution afforded an indication that, with certain 
without the consent of the inhabitants. exceptions they ian: aeeiienii Ge thins Go 
The force of this passage consisted in the | isting form of government. Another peti- 
fact of the colonists requiring that if any | tion to the same effect from Windsor, New 
change wee made in the form of govern- | South Wales, and the inhabitants of Pic- 
ment, it should be made only with their | ton, prayed that all alterations in their laws 
consent. It by no means intimated that and government might be “ left in the 
they were bound by the form of government hands of the Legislative Council as at 
now proposed or retained; on the contrary, present established.’’ Then there was a 
they could alter, change, and amend it, | memorial from certain inhabitants of the 
by the Bill as they thould think most fit, | district of Port Phillip, forwarded in the 
and most in accordance with their own | Governor’s despatch of September 23, 
feelings. Was not this opinion of Re 1848, which prayed that— 
Committee of Council founded upon facts ? | « no pressure of public business may prevent 
Was it not borne out by resolutions and | your Lordship from taking steps to procure the 
petitions from public meetings in the colo- | separation of the district of Port Phillip from the 
nies? Was there not, in fact, a unanimity colony of New South Wales, with a local repre- 
of opinion prevailing in the colony about sentative council, which it was the object of the 
which there could be no doubt? What- | 
ever alterations they might desire—what- | He would also refer the House to a resolu- 
ever their content or discontent with their | tion agreed to after a discussion in the Le- 
present constitution, they were all agreed, | gislative Assembly of New South Wales, 
that before any material alteration was | upon the subject of two chambers. No 
ne none should be made _ without! proposition occurred in the course of that 
their consent being first obtained. A | debate, so far as he was aware, indicating 
very important despatch from Sir Charles | any desire to have an elective legislative 
Fitzroy had frequently been referred to, | council. He was far from meaning to say 
tansmitting petitions to this effect. He | that such a desire might not exist; but the 
soe not trouble the House with reading | simple fact was, that in that discussion, 
these petitions. All he asked was that| which raised the whole subject, no ques- 
they would allow him to read their prayer, | tion was made, or put on the minutes, 
and that they would bear them in mind | recording a desire for an elective chamber. 
during the observations he should have | The resolution was expressed in strong 
the honour to make. One petition from | terms, as follows :— 
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“ That although the council has deemed it a 
duty to give its opinion upon the several proposi- 
tions contained in the despatch of the right hon. 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies, it cannot 
forbear from expressing its strong sense of the in- 
dignity with which the people of this colony are 
treated by the announcement that a measure so 
seriously influencing their destiny for good or for 
evil, will be introduced into Parliament without 
affording them an opportunity of previously ex- 
pressing their sentiments upon it.” 


Australian Colonies 


Such were the opinions of the colonists of 
New South Wales; from which the House 
would see that their desire was that what- 
ever change was proposed in their consti- 
tution it should be made with their con- 
sent, or not made without their previous 
assent. He was not, however, without 
further support of weight and importance 
to the measure now under consideration. 
The noble Lord at the head of the Govern- 
ment presented on Wednesday a petition 
signed by a great majority of the leading 
mercantile firms in this country trading 


with that colony, as well as by other par- | 


ties temporarily resident here who had 
been members of the Legislative Council, 
and who, therefore, might be supposed to 
speak the sentiments of their fellow-colo- 
ists. And what did he find in that peti- 
tion ?— 


“ That petitioners believe that the said Bill is 
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on such evidence he was bound to say that, 
although in some particular provisions it 
might require to be modified, its main 
details and leading principles had met 
with general approval and consent. He 
had, in addition, some negative testimony 
| to its merits, in two petitions that had re. 
| cently been presented to the House. One 
| was in a petition from certain persons in 
| South Australia, praying that the clause 
relative to the disposal of waste lands might 
undergo revision and alteration; and the 
other was from Northampton, having refer. 
|ence to that part of the measure which 
made provision for public worship, the ob- 
jections to the measure being confined 
alone to these provisions of the Bill. He 
| might further refer to what had passed at 
a public meeting held in the colony, in 
'eonsequence of Earl Grey’s despatch. 
From the proceedings of that meeting, he 
inferred that those who engaged in it 
| would not have spoken of the existing con- 
stitution as they had if they had not felt 
they had the concurrence of their fellow. 
|eolonists. One speaker said the constitu- 


| tion as it existed at present had worked 
| well, and he had no fault to find with it. 
| Another speaker, Mr. Wentworth, said, 


| ‘‘ there might be some difference of opin- 
ion as to the formation of another house, 


mainly founded on a report addressed to Her Ma- | but there was no absorbing interest in the 


jesty the Queen by the Lords of the Committee of 


Council for Trade and Plantations, of date the 4th 
day of April in last year, which report was ap- 
proved by Her Majesty in Council on the Ist day 
of May in last year. That the said report having 


reached all the four colonies of New South Wales, | 


Victoria, Van Diemen’s Land, and South Australia, 
in September of last year, appears to have been 


received with a high degree of satisfaction by the | 


people of each colony, as indicating a policy on 
the part of the mother country towards the colo- 
nies pre-eminently calculated to preserve the last- 
ing attachment of the colonies to the Crown and 
Parliament of these realms.” 


If he had not in a formal shape testimony 
so strong as this in favour of the Bill from 
the colonists themselves, the distance from 
the mother country at once explained the 
reason; but if he might infer the opinions 
of the colonists from the unanimous testi- 
mony of the press—for he had received 
newspapers from every colony to which the 
Bill applied—the Bill had given a degree 
of satisfaction which had not attached to 
any other measure proceeding from the 
Colonial Department since he had had the 
honour of holding office. One and all, the 
newspapers urged the Government to carry 
the Bill forward. They approved of all its 
main details and leading principles; and 


” 


| question. And a resolution agreed to 
|at the meeting confirming the prayer of 
| the petitions he had already referred to, 
| namely— 
| That the colonists are entitled to expect that 
no important alteration in the constitution which 
they enjoy shall be made without their previous 
consent.” 
He would now refer to the part Earl Grey 
had taken when he had thus ascertained 
the feelings and wishes of the colonies. 
In his despatch of the 31st July, 1848, in 
consequence of the opposition manifested 
to the constitution then proposed, and in 
reply to Sir Charles Fitzroy ’sdespatch trans- 
mitting these proceedings, Earl Grey says— 
“TI regret the delay which has occurred (al- 
though from causes independent of Her Majesty's 
Government) in carrying into effect this necessary 
and urgently required measure ; but the time lost 
will not be regretted if the consequence of that 
delay should be the framing of a measure more 
complete in all its parts, and more in accordance 
with the now ascertained views of the Australian 
community, than could have been the case if le- 
gislation had been attempted during the present 
Session.” 
In consequence of the opinions prevailing 
in the colony, Earl Grey came, wisely 8 
he (Mr. Hawes) thought, to the conclusion 
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that it was not his duty to force upon the | 
colonies institutions they did not solicit. | 
He thought it wise not to force upon them | 
aform of government fitted for England | 
undoubtedly, and superior to any hitherto | 
devised for at once maintaining order and 
securing popular liberty, but for which 
they were not prepared. And here he 
would observe that if we wished institu- 
tions to take root, and be permanently re- 
spected, it was not by forcing them upon | 
a free people, that this object could be ac- 
complished. They must rather be allowed | 
to spring out of the wants, necessities, 
feelings, and opinions of the community. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman the Mem- ' 
ber for Midhurst had referred to the opin- | 
ions of the Governors of New South Wales 
and of Van Diemen’s Land, upon the ques- | 
tion of a second chamber. He (Mr. Hawes) 
admitted that the opinion of the Governor 
of Van Diemen’s Land was favourable to 
two chambers ; but he also said, speaking 
in concurrence with his executive council— 


“ We think the form of government that is to be 
upheld in New South Wales should be extended to 
Van Diemen’s Land, inasmuch as colonies so 
closely connected should have the same form of 
government,” 


But this question was not. to be considered 


now for the first time. Long ago, in 1842, 
the subject had been brought under the, 
consideration of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment by Sir Richard Bourke. It had 
been considered by Sir George Gipps, Mr. 
Charles Buller, and Mr. M‘Arthur, and | 
all concurred in opinion that the present | 
constitution, a single legislative chamber, 
was best adapted to the condition and | 
wants of thecolony; a single chamber, then, 
had the sanction of able and experienced | 
men—men intimately acquainted with the | 
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we could confer upon them here. He re- 
lied upon the perfect liberty the colonies 
would have to form and mould their own 
constitution, as a far better security for the 
permanence and utility of such institutions 
as they might create, than any the most 
perfect we could devise and establish, if 


Government Bill. 


establish them we could, by Act of Par- 


liament The Bill, then, professed to make 
no alteration in the constitution of New 
South Wales, and it proposed that the same 
form of government should be extended to 
the other colonies. There was much ad- 


| vantage in this. When the question of the 
| separation of the district of Port Phillip 


was under the cognisanee of the Legisla- 
tive Council of New South Wales, the Go- 
vernor, in the course of the examination 
of the witnesses, asked some of the colo- 
nists of Port Phillip what form of govern- 


“ment they expected when they were se- 


vered from New South Wales? Mr. Rob- 
inson, a member of the Legislative Council, 
replied, ‘‘ The government which New 
South Wales enjoys.”” He (Mr. Hawes) 
admitted he should not have been able to 
answer the hon. and learned Gentleman 
unless the Bill contained, as it did, pro- 
visions for every colony, to alter and 
amend their constitution from time to 
time as they thought fit. He did not 
wish to conclude without saying a word 
as to the value he attached to our colonial 
possessions. It was the fashion to say 


| they were expensive, and that they were a 


source of weakness. He agreed with the 
hon. and learned Gentleman, that if we lost 


|them we should lose a source of wealth 


and power which nothing that this Parlia- 
ment or people could do would be able to 
restore; and if we parted with them there 
were not wanting other Powers ready ta 


interests and feelings of the colonists. The | avail themselves of what we should heed- 
hon, and learned Gentleman said we had | lessly cast away. But he was sure that 
all along conferred upon our colonies insti- | England would never consent to separate 
tutions akin to our own—something re- | herself from those splendid possessions, and 
presenting King, Lords, and Commons ; | that wise and prudent measures would yet 
but he was mistaken in this respect. | bind them indissolubly to this country. He 
The early American charters contained | had now endeavoured to show the grounds 
no such form of government. Accor-| upon which the Bill rested. It rested upon 
ding to the early American charters, the | the opinion formally expressed, in the co- 
form of government consisted of a governor, | lonies; that no change should be made in 
assistants, and assembly, sitting im one| the form of government to which two out 
chamber. He believed, then, that if we|of the four colonies had expressed their 
allowed our fellow subjects in the colonies | attachment, without their consent; and 
fairly to consider the subject, and left them | as regards the other colonies, closely con- 
tocarry out their own feelings and opin-| nected together as they all were, upon 


ions, institutions would gradually spring up 
among them, as among all free people, 
more likely to be permanent than the best 





practical experience and its fitness for such 
communities. It was proposed in the be- 
lief that they would accept it as a boon, 
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well adapted to their present circum- 
stances, and containing in itself powers 
of amendment and expansion. A contrary 
policy, one which involved the forcing a con- 
stitution upon them, might be dangerous; 
for, suppose they should say, ‘‘ We de- 
cline your measure,’ in what position 
would Parliament be found? Why, in 
that of forcing a constitution upon them, 
which would only enlist opposition. For 
these reasons he hoped the House would 
act in conformity with the known wishes 
of the colonies as expressed in their peti 
tions and at their public meetings. Such a 
course was most likely to attach them to 
the Crown of England, and reconcile them 
to our authority. The conviction that the 
Parliament of England, having an un- 
doubted right to impose any form of in- 
stitution it pleased, had waived its powers, 
in respect to their feelings and wishes, 
would be found to have great influence. 
They would see that we respected their 
feelings and opinions, and we might hence 
safely calculate upon their respecting in 
return the authority of the Crown and 
Parliament, and thus strengthen the con- 
nexion between the mother country and 
the most distant of her colonies. 
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Mr. AGLIONBY said, that he was 
most anxious to give a second chamber; 
but yet he dared not vote with the hon. 
and learned Member for Midhurst, because 
his proposition was one that he did not 
deem to be at that moment expedient to 


adopt. He desired not to force his opin- 
ions upon others. He could not ask them 
to act upon that opinion, until they felt 
that what was given to them was a good 
thing, and one that they would be ready 
to maintain under all circumstances. Havy- 
ing the opinion of the colonists themselves, 
that they did not desire a second chamber, 
he dare not be a party to impose one upon 
them. At the same time he was anxious 
to place within their reach the means of 
acquiring such a constitution as they might 
think best adapted to their circumstances. 
If they were dissatisfied with the present 
council, they could elect another, and that 
council would have uncontrolled power to 
adopt such a form of constitution as they 
might think fit. Could this House judge 
for the colonists as well as they could judge 
for themselves? He believed not. He 
quite concurred that two chambers were 
desirable, but, as at present advised, he 
should vote for leaving the question to the 
diseretion of those for whose benefit the 
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Mr. HUME said, that on the last diy. 
sion he voted with the minority, because 
he wished to give to the colonists the op. 
tion of deciding what form of constitution 
they should have, and whether there should 
be one or two chambers. He objected to 
official nominees being placed on the coun. 
cil, for, if there were but one-third of the 
whole number devoted to the governor and 
his measures, he had only to bribe and 
allure four or five of the elected members 
to command a majority. Hence it was 
desirable to have the council entirely elec. 
tive, that it might be a true exponent of 
the opinions of the colonists as to whether 
they would prefer one or two chambers. 
With regard to the proposition of the hon. 
and learned Member for Midhurst, he 
should say that one more inapplicable to 
the real condition of the colonies he had 
never heard. The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman proposed to introduce into the 
Australian colonies institutions similar to 
those which now existed in this country, 
without considering whether or not they 
were adapted to the circumstances of the 
colonists. If he understood him right, he 
would institute a House of Lords with a 
bench of bishops, and he (Mr. Hume) was 
surprised to hear the hon. Gentleman say 
that we had acted wisely and well in trying 
to establish those institutions elsewhere. 
What was the fact? Why, that there 
had never been any peace in the colonies 
where they existed until they had been 
abolished. And with the knowledge of 
this fact, he was not disposed to scatter 
still wider the seeds of discord and disaffec- 
tion by adopting the proposition of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman. He was decidedly 
in favour of a second chamber or senate, 
as a deliberative assembly, exercising 4 
check upon the proceedings of the other 
house. He could not vote with the hon. 
and learned Member, however, because he 
thought the hon. and learned Gentleman 
was wrong in what he would force upon 
the colony. He looked upon the present 
measure as alike wise and liberal. It was 
the only way in which England could pre- 
serve her colonies. If we persisted in the 
mad and improper proceedings of the last 
five or six years, not a colony would be 
left us in a very short period; and on that 
ground he regarded the measure as @ Wise 
and politic one, that would secure to us 
the allegiance of the colonies, and all the 
advantages which could be derived from 
their possession. He was not one of those 
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but he did wish to make them useful ap- 

ndages to us in a commercial point of 
view, whilst they afforded an outlet for our 
population. 

Mr. A. B. HOPE would support the 
Motion of his hon. and learned Friend the 
Member for Midhurst, because it carried 
out a principle which had long been deeply 
implanted in his mind—he meant the ne- 
cessity of giving to our colonies English 
habits, English feelings, English manners, 
English government, and, above all, he 
would say, though he knew it was in the 
face of the prevailing feeling of the day, 
English monarchy. Of course, in advo- 
cating @ colonial peerage, he was not fool- 
ish enough to suppose that there were 
yet in Australia, or in any of our other 
colonies, the materials to form such a 
peerage as would be anything but sugges- 
tive of ridicule. He knew that the pres- 
tige of wealth and hereditary descent was 
the very last thing that could grow up in 
any new colony whatever; but while he 
felt the importance of avoiding any imma- 
ture and hasty plan for establishing a mo- 
narchical system in our colonies, he was 
yet of opinion that we ought to lay the 
foundation for it in all of them. He was 
aware that climate had great effect upon 
character—he knew the hardening and 
roughening effect of a northern, and the 
enervating effect of a tropical climate; but 
in Australia and New Zealand, where the 
climate was as temperate and the habits 
of life the same as our own, he knew no 
reason why our Anglo-Saxon institutions 
should not thrive as well there as in the 
old country. It was clear then that the 
question was reduced to this dilemma— 
either that the old English constitution 
was a fallacy—which he did not admit— 
or that in a colony like Australia, founded 
by Englishmen and with an English cli- 
mate to dwell in, it must be the fault of 
out Legislature if they did not enjoy Eng- 
lish institutions. In what shape these in- 
stitutions should be introduced—whether, 
for instance, there ought to be titles of 
honour given—he did not mean the highest 
titles of nobility, but whether there should 
not be baronetcies with the right of sitting 
inthe upper chamber—he would not then 
stop to inquire; but he thought it was as 
clear as daylight, that if we were to retain 
the monarchical system ourselves, and at 
the same time preserve our colonies, we 
must give them far more of monarchical 
Prestige than we had hitherto given them 
~that we must let them taste of its sweets 
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as well as its bitters—and, as a first step 
to that, he would support the Motion of 
his hon. and learned Friend. 

Mr. F. SCOTT said, he could scarcely 
understand from the speech of the hon. 
Member for Montrose whether he intended 
to support the Amendment of the hon. and 
learned Member for Midhurst or not. The 
hon. Member stated that he was in favour 
of a second chamber ; and yet he appear- 
ed to have come to the conclusion that he 
would vote against a Motion which pro- 
vided that there should be in each of the 
colonies of New South Wales and Victoria a 
legislative council and a representative 
assembly. Now he (Mr. Scott) could not 
understand how, after stating that he was 
in favour of two chambers, the hon. Mem- 
ber could come to the conclusion of not 
voting for the proposition contained in the 
Amendment. The argument adduced by 
the Under Seeretary for the Colonies him- 
self would go against any legislation at all 
upon this subject at the present time. He 
said the House ought not to enter into a 
discussion upon the subject without having 
the express consent of the colonists them- 
selves. That had been the opinion repeat- 
edly expressed in this House, and upon 
that ground he (Mr. Scott) maintained that 
Her Majesty’s Government were not at 
liberty to introduce the present Bill. They 
had not yet had the expressed consent 
of the colonists, and they knew it. The 
colonies of Australia differed in their cir- 
cumstances and condition from one another 
to such an extent that it was impossible to 
legislate for them all alike. The only 
Australian colony he knew of which had 
a chamber constituted one-third of nomi- 
nees and the remainder of elective mem- 
bers, sitting in one house, was that of 
New South Wales. The proposal con- 
tained in the Bill was sent out to that 
colony last year; and yet they had receiv- 
ed no expression of feeling from New 
South Wales upon the subject. He was 
sorry that the question which had been in- 
troduced and argued so ably by his hon. 
and learned Friend upon a broad and ex- 
tended basis, had been treated in so narrow 
a spirit by the hon. Under Secretary for 
the Colonies. It would not be his (Mr. 
Scott’s) fault, therefore, if, in replying to 
the arguments of the hon. Gentleman, he 
confined himself to observations which 
might otherwise have been utterly unwor- 
thy the attention of the House. When he 
found it brought forward upon authority, 
and stated boldly, he might say with an 
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audacity which surpassed boldness, that | 


the colonists had expressed an opinion 
upon the subject, he was obliged to confine 
his remarks to a refutation of the hon. Gen- 
tleman’s statements. The hon. Gentleman 
had adduced the opinion of the Governor, 
of the Legislative Council, and of a public 
meeting held in New South Wales; and 
he had also read extracts from petitions 
which had emanated from various parts of 
New South Wales. But they had no 
opinion whotever from any of the other 
Australian colonies. And even that from 
New South Wales was an opinion not ad- 
verse to a double chamber, and therefore 
quite inapplicable to the question before 
the Committee. He did not believe that 
it was generally known what were the 
points upon which the colonists had ex- 
pressed their opinions. The despatch of 
Earl Grey, dated the 31st of July, 1847, 
proposed to curtail the existing elective 
franchise of the colony of New South 
Wales, and to erect councils in different 
parts of the colony, to be called district 
councils—constituting as it were electoral 
colleges—the people of the varivus districts 
being the constituents of these electoral 
colleges, which colleges were then to elect 
the members of the legislative council. 
Thus the colonists would have been cur- 
tailed of the elective franchise, and, to a 
certain extent, deprived of their liberties ; 
and it was in opposition to this measure 
that the colonists had expressed the opin- 
ions which the hon. Under Secretary had 
quoted to-night, as applicable to the ques- 
tion now under consideration. It was the 
hon. Gentleman who had forced upon him 
(Mr. Scott) the necessity of referring to 
the statements contained in the different 
petitions which had been received from the 
colony. First and foremost amongst those | 
petitions was one which he (Mr. Scott) | 
had presented to the House in the year | 
1848, and which was signed by upwards | 
of 3,000 persons, after having been agreed | 
to at the largest public meeting ever held | 
in Sydney. Well, what did the petitioners | 
say? They said that the change in the| 
constitution of the colony, proposed in the 
despatch of Earl Grey, would have the 
effect of depriving them of the elective 
franchise, which they maintained to be 
their inalienable right as British subjects, 
and that they could not but be persuaded 
that by delegating their right to elect re- 
presentatives they were deprived not only 
of the choice of election, but of that con- 
stitutional control over their legislature, 
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without which no people could be consi. 
dered free. How did they then proceed ?~ 
“We are anxious to enjoy a form of govern. 
ment founded as nearly as circumstances yijll 
admit upon the principle of the British constitu. 
tion; and to make this colony a subject of a the. 
oretical experiment in legislation is a measure the 
justice or policy of which we cannot admit.” 


The petition of the inhabitants of the 
electoral district of Singleton stated that 
the change propounded by Earl Grey 
would deprive them of the dearly-cherished 
birthright of Britons, the power of elect- 
ing their own representatives, and thus 
give to them a bill of pains and penalties 
without the pretence of their having me- 
rited it. They prayed Her Majesty, there. 
fore, not to assent to any alteration of 
the elective franchise, or to any measure 
which would diminish the rights they now 
enjoyed ; but they wished to extend the 
representative system, to lower the fran- 
chise, to enlarge their liberties, and to 
approximate in constitutional freedom still 
nearer to that of the mother country. The 
third petition which the hon. Under Seere- 
tary had alluded to, was that from Port 
Phillip, which naturally sought to be erect- 
ed into an independent colony. The peti- 
tioners stated, that the constitution pro- 
posed by Earl Grey was universally disap- 
proved of, and condemned as being quite 
unsuited to them, as experimental, as dis- 
turbing a form of government with which 
in most particulars they were content, and 
as altering and abridging their rights and 
privileges. The district of Windsor was 
next brought forward in evidence by the 
hon. Gentleman; but they said that the 
proposed changes were uncalled-for and 
unexampled; that they would deprive the 
colonies of the elective franchise; and that 
they were desirous of enjoying a constitu- 
tion as nearly as might be like that of the 
united kingdom. The Picton petitioners 
stated that the form of representation pro- 
posed was totally at variance with all their 
ideas of liberty, and utterly repugnant to 
them; and they, too, desired that their 
constitution should be as like as possible 
to that of the united kingdom. The peti- 
tion from Maitland was of similar purport; 
and the Governor of the colony, in his des- 
patch enclosing these petitions, expressed 
his own opinion, and that of the most ex- 
perienced and unprejudiced persons, to be 
in favour of assimilating the constitution 
of the colony to the constitution of Great 
Britain, and that such a measure would 
prove most satisfactory. Then, with re- 
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ard to the strong and decisive opinion 
given by the able Governor of Van Die- 
men’s Land, he stated that, ‘‘ under the 
peculiar circumstances of the colony, he 
should most strenuously recommend the 
adoption of a second, or an upper chamber.”’ 
That was said, not of the colony of New 
South Wales, with its population of 
920,000, but of Van Diemen’s Land, 
which had a much smaller population, and 
where the necessity for an upper chamber 
could not be said to exist to the same ex- 
tent. The only ground on which he had 
heard a double chamber opposed was the 
supposed unwillingness of the colonists to 
accept such an arrangement; and it was 
certainly a remarkable fact, that the oppo- 
sition to the proposal was based upon an 
argument totally irrespective of its intrinsic 
merits. The opinions formerly expressed 
by Members of Iler Majesty’s Government 
did not bear them out in their present 
policy. On the 10th of August, 1848, 
Rarl Grey delivered a speech, in the course 
of which he declared that it was a very 
great error to suppose that the Australian 
colonies had been formed by merely one 
class of society —that of labourers—and 
that so far from that being the case that 
there were to be found in. those colonies 
retired officers of the Army and Navy, 
gentlemen who had taken high honours at 
the universities, and many other persons of 
elucation and great intelligence. From 
that language one might naturally conclude 
that the noble Earl must have thought 
that there existed in that country the ele- 
ments of a second chamber. It was said 
that those colonies were not ripe for the 
creation of such a chamber; but that was 
no reason, surely, why means should not 
be taken to provide for its future growth, 
and for endeavouring to render the mother 
country, as far as possible, a type of her 
distant offspring. The experience of all 
times, and of all nations, showed that the 
best mode of attaching colonies to a mother 
country was to give them institutions simi- 
lar to those which she herself enjoyed. 
But that was not the policy which Her 
Majesty’s Ministers seemed disposed to 
adopt in dealing with our Australian colo- 
ties, In this country the constitution was 
territorial; in Australia they were deter- 
mined, in opposition to the wishes of the 
colonists, to prevent those who held land 
from being the owners in fee of the soil. 
Before he concluded, he should frankly 
confess that he believed the Bill to be, in 
many respects, a good one; but, as he also 
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thought that the adoption of the Amend- 
ment then before the Committee would be 
attended with the most beneficial results, 
he was prepared to give to it his cordial 
support. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: Sir, I promise 
the Committee that I shall not detain them 
long, but I am unwilling to give a silent 
vote on the question now before them. I 
am unwilling to do so in the first instance, 
on account of my deep sense of the impor- 
tance of the decision at which we may ar- 
rive; and I am also unwilling to do so, be- 
cause it was part of my duty, as one of 
the Committee of Privy Council to whom 
the question of the constitution of Austra- 
lia was referred, to consider the bearings 
of this important question, and to form 
an opinion upon them. I think I may fur- 
ther claim credit for the Government with 
regard to this measure, that the course 
which we have taken has been a frank one, 
and has been marked by good intentions 
towards those for whom those institutions 
were preparing, and I strongly feel on a 
question of this kind the truth of the ob- 
servation of Burke, ‘‘ that good intentions, 
plainly expressed, are of no mean force in 
the government of human affairs.” I con- 
fess I do derive the greatest satisfaction 
from the result of all the intelligence that 
hitherto has reached us from the Austra- 
lian colonies—intelligence, in my opinion, 
not the less important because it is derived 
in no great degree from official sources, 
but from newspapers there published, 
in which it is expressed with so much 
unanimity that it is impossible to doubt 
that upon the whole the measure pro- 
posed by the Government has been wel- 
comed by the inhabitants of that colony. 
It is looked upon as a measure designed 
in a spirit most friendly and kindly towards 
them, and is in the main a measure that 
meets their wishes, and will provide for 
their wants, and which will establish a 
state of things in the colony to which they 
look forward with hope and confidence. I 
derive comfort from that knowledge, which 
supports me very much from the cavils and 
attacks which I hear made on this measure. 
I do not believe those attacks will mar the 
fair prospect that exists of this House and 
the Government being able to accomplish 
that which I deem to be a most arduous 
and difficult task, namely, to frame a con- 
stitution that will give freedom and good 
government to a population separated from 
us to the extent nearly of the habitable 
world, and to establish for them institu- 
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tions which, while they will preserve the| test of scrutiny and investigation. It jy 
rights of the Crown of England, will at the | true, as the hon. Gentleman has said, that 
same time secure to the inhabitants those | in the report of the Privy Council they did 
blessings of free and impartial govern- | express an abstract opinion in favour of g 
ment which I am the first to acknowledge | System of two chambers rather than a sip. 
are the birthright of every Englishman | gle chamber, and in expressing that opin. 
in whatever part of the world he is placed. |ion they only expressed the opinion of 


The question which is more immediately | every educated Englishman on that sub. 
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brought under your attention by the hon. 
and learned Member for Midhurst is, 
whether we should at once proceed to 
introduce into the constitution of Austra- 
lia the system of two chambers, or content 
ourselves, as we do, by confirming and 
enlarging the institutions we now find in 
Australia, leaving to the colonists them- 
selves, through the agency of those insti- 
tutions, the means of modifying and alter- 
ing that constitution as to them may seem 
fit, and of adopting, especially if they think 
the time is come, that principle of legisla- 
tion by two chambers, which, I hold as 
strongly as the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man, is, upon the whole—as has been proved 
by experience—the best form of govern- 
ment under which free monarchical insti- 
stitutions can be carried on. We may at 
least claim some credit for having pursued 
a frank and straightforward line of con- 
duct. We thought it right to advise Her 
Majesty to refer this matter to the Com- 
mittee of Privy Council, in which the no- 
ble Lord the Secretary for the Colonies— 


ject. But we have also frankly stated in 
that report the reasons that induced us, 
| under the present circumstances of Aus. 
| tralia, not to advise that it should be a 
/compulsory measure, or carried into effect 
| with regard to the inhabitants of that colony. 
| Any Gentleman who has fairly considered 
' the papers laid upon the table of the House 
‘must admit that there are great and weighty 
_ considerations to induce the House to pause 
before they say that without any more cer. 
tainty we shall at ence proceed to offer 
them a constitution so framed, and not 
‘give them the alternative of express 
ing any opinion of their own on the sub- 
ject. Although I have been surprised at 
the objection to the course adopted by Her 
Majesty’s Government, I have been most 
of all surprised when this objection came 
from the popular benches of the House. | 
| thought whatever objections there might 
be to the course we have taken, it was ob- 
| viously our desire to defer to the feelings 
and wishes of the people of Australia. A 
great deal of discussion has taken place, 


more especially charged with those affairs | and doubts were expressed by the hon. 
—might have the advice and assistance of | Gentleman, who is the agent for the colony 
some Members of the Privy Council, whose | of New South Wales, as to the real feel- 


experience was of great aid to him on this 
oceasion, as also the assistance of other 
Members of the Government. The Govern- 
ment was thus enabled to state the reasons 
and arguments on which the measure was 
founded; and I am rejoiced to find, so far 
as our information goes, this innovation 
also has been received in a most favourable 
manner by the people of Australia. It 
appears that they have been highly grati- 
fied at finding that all those questions, 
which to them are of such great impor- 
tance, have received the calm and deliber- 
ate consideration of the servants of the 
Crown, before anything was done with re- 
spect to them, and even they themselves 
called into Council by having the reasons 
and arguments fairly submitted to them, 
by which the Government were at least 
enabled to show that they did not shrink 
from the closest examination of the motives 
by which they were actuated, believing as 
they do that those opinions are sufficiently 
valid and well-considered to stand the closest 


|ings of the colony on this point. Gentle- 
|men have said, when the colonists express- 
ed their opinion, they had not the offer of 
an elective legislative council. They 
‘thought the offer meant nothing but a 
| nominee second chamber, and they reject- 
'ed the offer. I will not delay the House 
by referring again to the papers on the 
table; but no fair and candid man can read 
through those papers without coming to 
the conclusion that this is a matter of pride 
—honest and just pride—and feeling on 
the part of the colonists of Sydney, and 
that they object, not merely to any par- 
ticular constitution we send over to them, 
but they object to being legislated for by 
the House, or that the House shall alter 
the existing institutions of the country, 
with which in the main they express them- 
selves satisfied, without giving them some 
voice in the alteration. The objection ap- 
plies as much to the proposal for an elec- 
tive second chamber as it would do to 4 





nominee second chamber. I ask any maa 
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to consider if it would be a proof of pru- 
dence or wisdom to risk a collision with the 
colony on @ subject of this description, or 
the irritation that may be caused by any 
mistake we may make, when, from all the 
information we have received from those 
colonies, the colonists themselves accept 
this measure as one meeting their wishes ? 
Ido not know that I need, at the present 
moment, go much into the question raised 
by the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for Midhurst, whether (supposing 
this House to be disposed to think that 
we ought to insist upon a legislature 
composed of two chambers) the second 
chamber should be composed on the prin- 
ciple of nomination, or on the principle of 
election. A proposal has been made to 
establish two chambers on the principle of 
election at the Cape of Good Hope, and by 
so doing a great change has been made in 
the colonial policy of the country in that 
respect ; but I am satisfied that if we wish 
to act upon the real spirit of the British 
constitution—that if we mean really to 
obtain a second chamber that shall have 
any means of resisting the momentary im- 
pulse that may carry away a popular as- 
sembly—we shall find that much more cer- 
tainty in a council constituted on the prin- 
ciple of election, and, therefore, that has 
some hold on public opinion, than in a 
house composed of nominees of the Crown, 
or rather, as hon. Gentlemen seem to indi- 
cate, a council that contained in it the 
germ at least of a hereditary aristocracy. 
With regard to the principle of a hereditary 
aristocracy, I am one who value and regard 
it in the constitution. I believe that an 
ancient aristocracy, such as we possess, is 
endeared to this country by historical re- 
collections. It holds a great national po- 
sition in the country, and when it has 
grown up with all our recollections and in- 
stitutions, it is a positive advantage. I 
rejoice that I live in a country that has 
what I believe to be that advantage, and I 
express that opinion the more fully and 
plainly because I am myself a man from 
the middle ranks of life, and have no pre- 
tensions of the kind; but I do hold that to 
attempt to force an aristocracy upon a 
community where there exists no natural 
elements for that aristocracy, is, in the 
first place, an impossible task, and, next, 
the attempt would be a very dangerous 
one, This subject was discussed in this 
House with transcendent ability, at a time 
when the question was of great impor- 
tance, by the greatest men the Parliament 
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of this country ever possessed—by Pitt 
and Fox, by Burke and Wilberforee—and 
the sentiments that I now venture imper- 
fectly to express were enunciated with 
great force and eloquence by Mr. Fox, 
who at that time showed an earnest desire 
to cherish the rising liberties of France. 
It was on the occasion of the discussion 
about the Canadas, Mr. Pitt proposed in 
the Canada Bill the germ of an aristoc- 
racy; and I remember that Mr. Wilber- 
force, in supporting him, said, ‘‘ Let us 
plant the acorns, and by-and-by they will 
grow to oaks.’’ It was obviously their de- 
sire that we should establish the seeds of 
an aristocracy in Canada, who, though 
small at first, might end by being the 
counterpart of the British House of Lords. 
But Mr. Fox said— 


“However valuable the aristocratic principle 
may be in a country such as England, it will 
utterly fail if you introduce it into Canada, 
where the circumstances are so entirely dif- 
ferent ;” 


Government Bill. 


and the result has proved the wisdom of 
the prediction. 


“Even Mr. Pitt (said he) is afraid to tell the 
names of his new peers in Canada ; he is afraid 
to do it ; the House would laugh at it.” 


They must see the truth of the argument 
of Mr. Fox, for they could not adapt that, 
which was the growth of ages, to new in- 


stitutions of that kind. Considering the 
circumstances that must take place in any 
new country, you would surely fail in such 
an experiment, engender bitter feeling, 
give rise to animosity, and mar the effect 
of any other measures you might take for 
their prosperity. I therefore dismiss from 
my mind any attempts of that kind. I 
believe they are delusive. If the Austra- 
lian colonies were to have two chambers, I 
would wish it should be on the principle of 
election; but I deny that it would be 
wise for us to undertake any task of that 
kind. I ask the Committee to recollect 
that there is a practical point not unworthy 
of attention, namely, the delay which must 
take place if we now attempt to form a 
second chamber on the principle of elec- 
tion. Can we frame the details of any such 
measure ? Can we settle the qualifications, 
or many other points that must necessarily 
arise, if we attempt to frame a consti- 
tution founded on the principle of election? 
Great delay must take place; reference 
must be had to the colony, and this at a 
time when it is necessary we should legis- 
late on the subject, in the present Session, 
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because questions of great practical im-| come, be any class of sufficient fortune anj 
portance to the well-being of the colonies | stability to be raised to the station of he. 
are postponed until those measures are/reditary legislators; and, secondly, the 
passed —for example, the separation of the | second chamber would be composed of no. 
colony of Victoria from the colony of New | minees of the Crown for a limited period, 
South Wales, which is urged upon us with | It is quite true that Mr. Wentworth makes 
great emergency and pressure by the colo- | no reference to a second chamber on the 
nists, and which it would be desirable to | elective principle; but if Mr. Wentworth 
effect in the present Session. I beg to | was prepared to say that was the tre 
call attention to one question more which | solution of the difficulty, and that the eo. 
bears upon an important point. I am of | lony does contain persons to hold seats in 
opinion that permanently and ultimately it , the second chamber and the house of 
would be better for the people of Australia | assembly, I have no doubt that he would 
that they should adopt a system of two not have excluded that proposal from the 
chambers instead of one. I hope they will resolution he laid before the house. It is 
do so; but imperfect institutions to which , impossible for any man to look at the peti 
people are attached, are better for them tions and resolutions that have been adopt: 
than far more perfect institutions, which ed, without seeing that their main jealous 
for any reason may be repugnant to their is directed not so much to this or that pro. 
wishes. Therefore, it is more a question position coming from this country, as to 
for the people of Australia to decide than any proposition coming from it that will be 
for us. I doubt whether, in the present of a compulsory description, and which wil 
state of those colonies, there do exist in render it impossible for the colonists to 
all of them the means for the establish- express their opinions upon it. We ar 
ment of two chambers with due advantage. not legislating for a colony that is groan 
I doubt if there would be sufficient persons ing under intolerable aggression, or suffer. 
to occupy places in the two chambers, or ing under the pressure of institutions from 
that you could find them in sufficient num- which they desire to be released. That 
bers to constitute an assembly and a sec- is not the case. We have the satisfactia 
ond chamber at the same time. I am_ of knowing that the institutions of Austn- 
strengthened in that opinion by finding lia, as they at present exist (particularlyss 
that that was the decided opinion of two of regards the most flourishing colony, Syi 
the most distinguished men this country ney), are free institutions, and all they ask 
ever sent to the colonies, Sir George Grey _ is to enlarge those institutions, and enable 
and Sir George Gipps. It was their opin- | them to provide for their wants by suei 
ion that materials do not exist for two alterations in those institutions as they may 
chambers; and men in Australia of the deem advisable. That is the prayer d 
most popular views and principles, and Australia to this House. The answer t 
who have no abstract dislike to two cham- | that prayer is the Bill upon the tabled 
bers, have come to the conclusion that two the House. It meets that prayer precisely, 
chambers at present are not advisable, as and we have reason to believe that the ma 
the best institution for the conduct of the sure will be received with satisfaction by 
government of those colonies. I was very | the people of Australia. All the leading 
much struck with a resolution of which | merchants of this city whose interests a 
notice was given by a very distinguished connected with Australia, and who haves 
member of the Assembly at Sidney, Mr. | deep interest in the well-being of the pe 
Wentworth. [An Hon. Memper: He| ple, have petitioned the House to pass th 
did not propose it.] He did not propose | Bill. And I now ask the House to si} 
it, but gave notice of it, and it was to the port the measure of the Government, # 
effect, that the Council was adverse at pre- least in that important particular which 
sent to the introduction of the old system | is sought to overthrow; and my beliefs 
of colonial government, containing two | that the measure which the House has & 
chambers, one composed of the nominees | vised in the spirit of goodwill and frie 
of the Crown. [‘‘Hear, hear!””] I understand | ship, will be received in a correspondit, 
that cheer. You assume he was opposed | spirit by our fellow-subjects in those cale 
to a second chamber composed of nomi- | nies. 
nees of the Crown, but not to an elective Sm W. MOLESWORTH: I am am 
chamber; but I beg to call your attention | ous, Sir, before the Committee comes t0! 
to his reasons : first, because there is not | final decision on the Motion of the bo. 
and will not for a considerable period to | and learned Member for Midhurst, to malt 
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sme observations with regard to the 
uestion which we are now discussing. 
The subject is one of considerable import- 
ance, and the Committee will acknowledge 
that the decisions at which we shall arrive 
wil be not only of great and immediate 
importance to the colonies concerned, but 
of great and lasting importance to the 
vhole of the British empire ; for we are 
agreed that our colonies in Australasia, 
being inhabited by Englishmen, are now 
entitled to possess the institutions of Eng- 
lishmen ; and we are, therefore, assisting 
at the birth of the constitutions of the Brit- 
ish communities that are destined, in fu- 
ture ages, to cover the southern hemi- 


sphere, and there to form nations and | 


nighty empires of the Anglo-Saxon name. 
Again, we are, no doubt, all agreed that it 
is the duty of the British Parliament to 
undertake the difficult task of framing the 
frst constitutions of these colonies; and ac- 
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them. The question at issue is, therefore, 
what is the best form of government for 
these colonies to commence with? With 
what constitution ought we to start them 
into representative existence? I repeat, 
with that constitution which theory and 
experience have proved to be best for si- 
milar communities. This position appears 
to me almost self-evident; but the right 
hon. Gentleman who last addressed the 
House seems to contest it, for he proposes 
to start these colonies with a legislature 
composed of a single chamber, in which 
one-third of the members are to be nomi- 
nated by the Colonial Office, and, in fact, 
are to hold their seats at the will of the 
| Colonial Office ; that is to say, the noble 
| Lord at the head of the Government, the 
|illustrious author of the Reform Bill, pro- 
poses to start these colonies with a house 
| of legislature similar to what the House of 
| Commons would be if we were to repeal 


Government Bill, 





cording as we perform that task well or ill, | the Reform Bill, reinstate 110 Gattons and 
s shall we either confer lasting benefits, or | Old Sarums, and place the 220 seats at 
inflict deep injuries, upon those communi- | the disposal of the Minister of the day. 
ties;so shall we either strengthen and make | Such a constitution is absurd in theory ; 
permanent our colonial empire, or weaken | all experience testifies against it, and I 
and ultimately destroy it. A heavy re-| believe every authority condemns it. But 
sponsibility hangs over us, and I trust that | the right hon. the President of the Board 


adeep sense of that responsibility will in- 


fuence the conduct and votes of hon. 
Members on this occasion. The question 
for our consideration is, what would be 
the best form of government for the 
Australian colonies. To answer that ques- 
tin, it appears to me that we ought 
frst to inquire what are the _institu- 
tis which theory and experience have 
proved to be the best for similar commu- 
tities of English origin; and having an- 
wered that question to the best of our 
abilities, we ought to give to these colo- 
ties those institutions which our deliberate 
judgment pronounces to have been the 
best; and, in order to guard against the 
consequences of errors in judgment, and, 
in order also that the constitution of a co- 
lmy may change with its changing cir- 
cumstances, we ought to empower these 
tllonies to alter and amend the institu- 


| of Trade has just stated that these colonies 
| will have the power to amend their consti- 
| tutions; that is to say, he proposes to start 
‘them with a bad constitution, on the plea 
| that they will have the power to blunder 
‘into a good constitution at some future 
‘period. Is this the policy of a statesman ? 
| There is an old and true maxim, applicable 
‘to the colonies, namely, “rear up a child 
|in the way he should go.’’ That maxim 
| Her Majesty’s Government propose by this 
| Bill to reverse. The noble Lord at the 
head of the Government would rear his 
‘colonial children in the way they should 
| not go, and trust to the chapter of acci- 
dents for setting them right. In opposi- 
ition to the single chamber proposed by 
this clause, the hon. and learned Member 
\for Midhurst has proposed that the legis- 
|lature of the Australian colonies should 
|consist of two chambers. So far I agree 


tions which they will receive from us. To! with the hon. and learned Gentleman, and 
this last position I attach great importance, | shall vote for his Motion, which, if carried, 
ind the right lion. the President of the| would only pledge the Committee to the 
Board of Trade assents to that position. |opinion that the legislature to be consti- 
I may, therefore, assume that we are all! tuted in the Australian colonies should 
agreed that in a Bill for the better go-| consist of two chambers, and would not in 
‘emment of the Australian colonies there | any way pledge the Committee with regard 
sught to be some provision empowering |to the form of the two chambers. The 
the colonies to alter the institutions which, | hon. and learned Gentleman intends subse- 
the first instance, we are to frame fer | quealy to propose that one of the cham- 
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bers shall be nominated by the Crown. On | houses of legislature being established jy 
that point I entirely disagree with him, the Australian colonies. But it is said by 
and intend to move an Amendment that |the right hon. Gentleman the President 
both chambers shall be elective. Now,|of the Board of Trade, that there are 
first, with regard to the general question | special reasons why, in the Australian 
of two houses as opposed to one house. | colonies, the legislature should consist of g 
The hon. and learned Gentleman has/|single chamber. ‘The special reasons, ag 
shown that, according to theory and ex- far as New South Wales alone is concerned, 
perience, a legislature composed of two | may be stated in a very few words. It is 
houses is a better form of government than | maintained that the constitution of a eolony 
a legislature composed of a single cham- | ought to be framed in accordance with the 
ber; and every hon. Member who has| wishes of its inhabitants. It is asserted 
spoken on this Bill—the noble Lord at the | that the inhabitants of New South Wales 
head of the Government, the right hon. | are well satisfied with the present constitu. 
Gentleman the President of the Board of | tion, and prefer it to any other form of 
Trade, the Under Secretary for the Co-| government, and that if they should wish 
lonies—and out of the House, the Go- | to change it, they will be able to gratify 
vernor of New South Wales, the Governor | their wishes under the provisions of this 
of Van Diemen’s Land, the Governor of | Bill. Those arguments are clear and dis. 
New Zealand, and the noble Earl the Sec- | tinct; whether they are valid or not, I will 
retary of State for the Colonies—have all | presently consider. But supposing for a 
of them acknowledged that a legislature | moment that they are valid, I ask by what 
eomposed of two chambers is the better | process of reasoning is tke conclusion ar- 
form of government. For instance, Earl | rived at, that Parliament ought to give the 
Grey, in his despatch of the 31st of July, | constitution of New South Wales to the 
1847, to the Governor of New South other four Australian colonies ? It may be 
Wales, stated that the ‘ practical work- | @ fair argument to say, that as Parliament 
ing of the system of the single and partly- | has given a constitution to New South 
nominated chamber did not by any means | Wales, though in so doing it has com- 
justify the conclusion that it was an im- | mitted a great mistake and framed a very 
provement upon the system of two| bad constitution — yet it ought not ta 
houses;”’ and the noble Earl added, that | change that constitution without the con- 
‘she saw many reasons for belief that two | sent of the inhabitants of the colony. That 
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distinct houses were best calculated to en- 
sure judicious and prudent legislation.” 
Sir C. Fitzroy, Governor of New South 
Wales, in his despatch of 6th of January, 
1848, said that— 


“‘he could have no hesitation in stating his own 
opinion, founded upon long practical experience, 
that two separate chambers would be a decided 
improvement upon the present form of legislation 
in that colony.” 


And he repeats that opinion in the strongest 
terms in his despatch of the 11th of Au- 
gust, 1848. The Governor of Van Die- 
men’s Land, in a despatch dated the 15th 
of August, 1848, ‘strenuously recom- 
mends the adoption of a second or upper 
chamber.”’ And the Governor of New 
Zealand, in a despatch dated the 29th of 
November, 1848, stated that— 


**the reasons which induced him to recommend 
that a legislature should consist of two chambers 
were so obvious that he need not trouble the noble 
Earl with stating them.” 


Thus every one who is deemed an authority 
by the Colonial Office is in favour of two 








may be a fair argument, but surely it is an 
absurd argument, to say that because 


| Parliament has made a mistake with re- 


gard to New South Wales, it ought to 
make four similar mistakes with regard to 
four other colonies. I repeat, it cannot be 
wise policy to start a colony with a bad 
eonstitution—that is, in a wrong direction 
—on a plea that it will have the power 
to blunder hereafter into a right direction. 
The wise policy would be, to give the 
eolony from the beginning those institu- 
tions which reason and experience have 
proved to be the best, and if, with deliberate 
folly, the colony should wish to change 
them for the worse, permission to do so 
should be granted. It cannot be pleaded 
that it is of importance that all the Aus- 
tralian colonies should have identically the 
same institutions, because by this Bill they 
are to be empowered to change their insti- 
tutions, and therefore to make them differ 
if they please: and, lastly, there is not 
one tittle of evidence to show that either 
Victoria or Van Diemen’s Land, or South 
Australia, or Western Australia, wishet 
for the constitution of New South Wales. 
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[do not deny that these colonies would 
prefer any form of representative govern- 
ment to no representative government at all 
—for Victoria is most anxious to be sepa- 
nted from New South Wales; Van Die- 
men’s Land hopes by means of representa- 
tive institutions to get rid of transportation; 
South Australia and Western Australia 
long for some control over their own affairs. 
And for these reasons I have no doubt they 
vould prefer this Bill to no Bill at all. 
For that reason I have not opposed this 
Bill in any of its previous stages, nor shall 
| oppose it after it has passed through the 
Committee. But I hope that the Com- 
mittee will be persuaded to convert this 
Bill into a measure founded upon sound 
principles, and calculated to give not a 
momentary but permanent satisfaction to 
the colonies. If, however, the Committee 
think that there are solid reasons for not 
interfering with the constitution of New 
South Wales, I trust the Committee will 
it least start the other Australian colonies 
vith good constitutions. It is affirmed that 
the inhabitants of New South Wales are 
vell satisfied with their present constitution, 
and prefer it to any other form of govern- 
ment whatever. This statement has been 
» often repeated over and over again by 
the Ministerial press and by the agents of 
the Colonial Office, that many people have 
begun to believe in it. I believe it to be 
altogether a mis-statement of facts, and 
that it is a great mistake to suppose that 
there is sufficient evidence to show that the 
inhabitants of that colony are well satisfied 
vith their present constitution. The papers 
presented to Parliament only prove that 
the inhabitants of that colony prefer their 
present constitution to a much worse one, 
vhich the noble Earl the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies intimated his wish 
to bestow upon New South Wales. If hon. 


Members will refer to a despatch from the | 


Secretary of State for the Colonies to the 
Governor of New South Wales, dated 31st 
of July, 1847, they will find a statement 
from the noble Earl to the effect that the 
failure of the potato crop had for some time 
prevented Parliament from attending to the 
affairs of the Australian colonies; that the 
Political institutions of those countries 
ought to be reconstructed; that the 
practical working of the constitution 
of New South Wales was not satisfac- 
tory; and that a constitution consisting 
of two distinct houses was best cal- 
culated to ensure judicious and pru- 
dent legislation; and then the noble Earl 
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intimated his wish to make a most extraor- 
dinary change in the constitution of New 
South Wales. He proposed to disfran- 
chise the electors of that colony, and to 
confer the right of electing members of the 
legislative council on certain municipalities 
ealled district councils. The noble Earl 
proposed, therefore, to make as great a 
change in the constitution of that colony 
as would be made in the constitution of 
England if all the electors were to be de- 
prived of their votes, and Members of Par- 
liament were to be elected only by the 
mayors and common council of the bo- 
roughs. Such a proposal proved the igno- 
rance of the Colonial Office with regard to 
human nature generally, and specially with 
regard to colonial human nature. For, ex- 
travagant as such a proposal would be for 
England, it was still more extravagant for 
New South Wales; for the inhabitants of 
that colony entertained a special aversion 
to those district councils, and had resisted 
their establishment by every means in their 
power. Unfortunately, they are the fa- 
vourite offspring of the present Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, which nothing 
will induce him to abandon. They are to 
be found in this Bill; they were inserted, 
it is said, at his desire, in the original con- 
stitution of New South Wales. When the 
noble Earl came into office, he was deeply 
pledged to give a constitution to New Zea- 
land. Immediately he framed for that co- 
lony a constitution founded on district coun- 
cils. He was compelled to suspend that 
constitution; and, in fact, his own governor 
has assured him that the principle of indi- 
rect representation was all wrong. The 
noble Earl, however, clung to his mis- 
shapen offspring with all the tenacity of a 
fond parent, and determined to foster it in 
New South Wales, where the colonists, in- 
dignant at the idea of being deprived of 
their franchises, were still more indignant 
at the proposal to bestow those franchises 
upon their hated district councils. Public 
meetings were held; petitions were ad- 
dressed to Her Majesty. They are to be 
found in the blue books. They all speak 
the same language. They all denounce 
the constitution of the noble Earl as a 
crude experiment at variance with the prin- 
ciples of the British constitution, as being 
absurd and impracticable, as filling them 
with the utmost apprehension and dismay, 
as repugnant to their wishes and adverse 
to their interests. The petitioners state 
that ‘ they desire to enjoy a constitution 
as near as may be like to that of the 
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united kingdom.’” They complain of the 
‘* apathy and indifference of Parliament 
to their interests; that the Colonial Min- 
ister is perfectly uncontrolled, and can fix 
the sanction of Parliament to any measure 
he pleases; and therefore they pray Her 
Majesty not to consent to any measure of 
the Colonial Office without their previous 
approval.” Thus the intense antipathy of 
the inhabitants of New South Wales to 
the fixed idea of the noble Earl, has, with 
considerable skill, been represented as a 
feeling of affection for their present con- 
stitution. To infer from these data that 
the colonists of New South Wales are well 
pleased with their present constitution, is as 
illogical an inference as it would be to con- 
clude that a man would like to be hung, be- 
cause he would prefer hanging to being 
burnt alive, or impaled. These petitions 
unequivocally prove that the petitioners, 
like the rest of our colonial fellow-subjects, 
entertain a profound distrust of the rash- 
ness, iguorance, indiscretion, incapacity, 
and experimentalising propensities of the 
Colonial Office, and therefore they pray 
that the Colonial Office may not be permit- 
ted to tamper with their institutions with- 
out their consent. But I cannot conclude 
from these petitions that the inhabitants of 
New South Wales would be dissatisfied if 
the British Parliament were cordially to 
agree with all our colonies in distrust of 
the Colonial Office, and were to show its 
want of confidence by taking this question 
out of the hands of that Office, and giving 
to the colonies institutions which every 
statesman and every writer of any note be- 
longing to the British name-—which the ex- 
perience of the whole of the British race— 
has found to be the best for our govern- 
ment; and whatever may be the feelings of 
New South Wales upon this subject, I am 
certain that the inhabitants of Van Die- 
men’s Land, Victoria, South Australia, 
Western Australia, and New Zealand, de- 
sire that which every Englishman in foreign 
lands invariably prays for, namely, institu- 
tions as like those of the British constitu- 
tion as circumstances will admit. But it 
is said, that if the colonies wish for British 
institutions, they will be able to get them, 
because they are to have power to alter 
and amend thcir institutions. Now, to 
whom is this power to be entrusted? It 
is to be given, according to the right hon. 
the President of the Board of Trade, to a 
legislative council, in which one-third of the 
members will hold their seats at the will of 
the Colonial Office. What will be the con- 





sequence ? If the nominated members act 
together as a body according to the diree- 
tions of the Colonial Office, it will be very 
difficult for the elective members to defeat 
them; for this purpose it will be necessary 
that more than three-fourths of the elective 
members should act cordially together. We 
sometimes complain in this House that the 
number of official Members connected with 
the Government exercise an undue infu. 
ence over our decisions, yet the number of 
official Members in the House of Commons 
does not exceed forty, or less than one- 
fifteenth of our number, and all of them 
are responsible to constituents, and that 
responsibility influences their votes. What 
would be the state of this House if 220 
Members, that is, one-third of our number, 
held their seats at the will of the Govern- 
ment of the day, and were responsible to 
no constituency ? Would it be possible ever 
to carry any measure against the Govern- 
ment ? I should think not. No doubt the 
difference in the aggregate numbers will 
make a considerable difference in the work- 
ing of a similar institution in the colonies. 
But I think that, nevertheless, it would 
be very difficult in these colonies to 
carry any measure against the Colonial 
Office. Suppose, however, that the elec- 
tive members should succeed by unanimity 
or threats in defeating the Colonial Office 
faction, as it is termed, what would be the 
consequences ? It is notorious that in 
New South Wales the elected members 
look down upon the nominated members 
as the mere tools of the Colonial Office, 
and as obstacles to good government. 
Therefore the elective members will, with- 
out doubt, propose that there shall be no 
nominated members in the legislative coun- 
cil. Will they then propose that there 
shall be a second chamber? 1 doubt it. 
They can only propose some form of nomi- 
nated second chamber, or some form of 
elective second chamber. They will not 
propose a nominated second chamber, be- 
cause they will argue again as they have 
argued before, that a nominated second 
chamber would be a greater obstacle to 
good government than a minority of nom!- 
nees in a single chamber. For, with a 
single chamber so constituted, the nom 
nated members could not defeat the wishes 
of the representatives of the people if they 
were well agreed together; whilst, on the 
contrary, with a nominated second chamber, 
the nominees of the Colonial Office would be 
able, whenever they might think proper, t0 
reject the measures of the representatives 0 
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the people, however unanimous they might 
be. Therefore it is certain that they will 
not propose a nominated second chamber. 
Will they propose an elective second cham- 
ber? I doubt it. For when men have 
once tasted popular applause, when they 
have once enjoyed political reputation and 
power, they are not willing to raise up 
rivals to themselves, who will possess 
equal power and perhaps greater reputa- 
tion. Now what is true of the individual 
man is generally true of bodies of men as 
far as passions and feelings are concerned. 
Therefore I do not believe that the elective 
members of the legislative council who in 
contest with the nominated members have 
been the leaders of the popular party, who 
have thus enjoyed great political reputa- 
tion and power, will willingly establish a 
second chamber, the members of which 
will possess equal power and equal repu- 
tation with themselves, and would check 
and control their actions. I feel satisfied 
that if we were to abolish the House of 
Lords, Parliamentary ambitions and feel- 
ings would prevent us from establishing a 
second elective chamber in this country 
until much painful experience had con- 
vinced us that a single chamber worked ill. 


Now, if a single chamber would work ill 
in this country, as I believe it would, I 
think, for obvious reasons, it would work 


worse in a colony. But it may be said, 
that if the inhabitants of a colony are 
strongly in favour of an elective second 
chamber, they will compel their represen- 
tatives to vote for it. I have no doubt 
they will ultimately do so, as they have 
done in America, but not till much painful 
experience has convinced them that a sin- 
gle chamber works ill. From that painful 
experience I wish to save them by giving 
them, in the first instance, those institu- 
tions which theory and experience have 
proved to have been the best for similar 
communities. If the right hon. the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade be anxious 
that the constitutions of those colonies 
should be framed in accordance with the 
wishes of their inhabitants, he must take 
measures to ascertain their wishes. For 
at present we have no positive information 
on that head, we only know the fact that 
in New South Wales the inhabitants un- 
hesitatingly condemned the model constitu- 
tion of the noble Earl, and there is evi- 
dence to show that they are averse to no- 
mination, either in a single or double 
chamber. But the question of a single 
elective chamber, or of two elective cham- 
VOL. CIX. [ramp SERIES. ] 
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bers, has never been brought under their 
consideration. With regard to Victoria, 
Van Diemen’s Land, Western Australia, 
and South Australia, we have no informa- 
tion whatever, except a few lines of a 
mutilated despatch from an unpopular go- 
vernor. Now, the best means of ascer- 
taining the wishes of a community with re- 
gard to a form of government, is, accord- 
ing to the American fashion, to summon a 
convention or constituent assembly, and to 
leave it to frame a constitution. The con- 
vention should be a numerous body, elected 
by persons possessing a low qualification, 
so as to be a fair picture of the whole com- 
munity. It should be so numerous that 
its members as a body should have no 
sinister interest in favour of one constitu- 
tion over another. It should have no other 
business but constitution making—no other 
occupation, no taste of political power. 
This is the manner in which they do these 
things in America; but before they sum- 
mon a convention, they do many other 
things in a very careful manner. From 
our independent colonies in America we 
may learn a useful lesson as to the best 
mode of establishing a good colonial con- 
stitution. Bear in mind that there are at 
the present moment in the United States 
four and thirty true colonies of Great Bri- 
tain. One and twenty of these colonies 
are the offspring of the thirteen old Eng- 
lish colonies. The founders of the old co- 
lonies carried along with them to the New 
World the habits, the feelings, and preju- 
dices of Englishmen; they took along with 
them the common law upon which their 
jurisprudence is now founded—the princi- 
ple of the liberty of the subject, upon 
which their Government is now based; 
spontaneously, at first without the consent 
of the Crown or Parliament, representa- 
tive institutions broke out amongst them, 
and they copied, as near as circumstances 
would admit of, the forms of the British 
constitution. Their Houses of Represen- 
tatives are the Commons’ House of Parlia- 
ment, and their Senates are the legitimate 
offspring of the House of Peers. The de- 
scendants of those men are now, with de- 
liberate forethought, covering America 
with British institutions. Let me briefly 
explain how they do it. When a settle- 
ment has been made upon a portion of the 
previously unoccupied territory of the 
United States, Congress immediately pro- 
vides a government for the new territory, 
consisting of a governor, appointed by con- 
gress, and two houses of legislature, both 
2U 
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elected by the inhabitants of the terri- 
tory. When the population of the terri- 
tory has reached the amount which would 
qualify it to become a State of the Union, 
a convention is eleeted by the people of 
the territory. The convention has no other 
business but that of framing a constitution; 
and when the constitution has been framed, 
the territory, with the approval of Con- 
gress, beeomes a State of the Union. Now, 
remark, that the convention invariably fol- 
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lows the example set by Congress, and | 
| innovations it must be done with deliberate 


frames a constitution similar to that which 
the territory had received from Congress. 
Thus Congress starts the new territory 
with the constitution which theory and ex- 


{COMMONS} 





perience have proved to be the best fitted | 


for Anglo-Saxon men; and the people 
being started in the right path, spontane- 
ously persevere in it, and the consequence 
is that every one of the thirty-four States 
or territories of the American Union is 
now governed by two houses of legisla- 
ture, both elected by the people. 


this prudent and statesmanlike mode of 
framing a constitution for the government 
of a new community with the plan of the Co- 
lonial Office. The Colonial Office proposes, | 
in the first instance, to turn the Australian 


colonies adrift with a bad constitution, and 
then, acknowledging the constitution, to be 
bad, the Colonial Office proposes to entrust 
these colonies with a power hastily and 
rashly to change their eonstitutions accor- 
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the proposed alteration in the constitution 
must be published in the newspapers of 
the State for several months, in order that 
the people may clearly understand and dis. 
cuss the proposed alteration; then a general 
election must take place, or a convention 
must be chosen; and finally the question 
eomes on for decision whether the pro- 
posed alteration shall or shall not be made, 
Thus hasty and inconsiderate innovation 
under the influence of momentary excite. 
ment is impossible; and if there be foolish 


folly. Contrast this mode of proceeding 
with the plan of the Colonial Office. A 
universally condemned constitution to begin 
with, consisting of a single chamber, partly 
elected, partly nominated; which will be. 
come wholly elective if the elective mem- 
bers can cither by unanimity or menaces 
overcome the resistance of the nominated 
members; and to this single chamber is to 


| be entrusted a power of changing its con- 


Contrast | 


stitution, which the most locofoco State 
in America would not trust to its legisla- 
ture. Thus the plan of the Colonial Office 
is a strange mixture of folly and rashness, 
imprudence and locofocoism, or wild demo- 
cracy, as some would call it. But it will 
be said these colonies are not to possess an 
absolute power of changing their institu- 


| tions, but only a power subject to the con- 


trol of the Colonial Office. Now, I ask, do 


| you ever mean to exercise that controlling 


ding to the whim or fancy of the moment. | 
| greatest discontent in the colonies. For, 


I acknowledge that these colonies ought to 


possess a power to alter and amend their | 
| constitution of a colony ought to be in ac- 


institutions, but they should be required to 
exercise that power with caution and deli- 
beration. For rash and _ ill-considered 


changes in the institutions of a community | 


are evils of great magnitude. 
rious States of the American Union, every 
effort is made to guard against rash and 
inconsiderate innovation. In these States 
when a constitution is onee established, it 


In the va- | 


power? If you do, you will produce the 


having laid down the principle that the 


cordance with the wishes of its inhabitants, 
they will expect you to adhere to that prin- 
ciple. Therefore, you will be accused of 
tyranny and breach of faith if you reject 


| any innovation however ill-judged it may 


becomes a sacred thing. It is the supreme | 


law which the legislature is bound to 
obey, and cannot either alter or set aside. 
No portion of the eonstitution of a State 
ean be changed without the solemn and 
deliberate consent of the people; and great 
eare is taken to ascertain the deliberate 
opinion of the people on the subject. For 
instance, generally speaking, no alteration 
in the constitution of a State can be taken 
into consideration without the concurrence 
of two-thirds of the whole number of mem- 


bers of both houses of legislature; when | 


that concurrence has been obtained, then 


be; and by rejecting it you will only make 
it more popular, and ultimately you vill 
have to give way with dishonour and dis- 
eredit to the Imperial Government. Be 
assured that your true colonial policy is to 
‘avoid conflicts with your colonies. Take 
precautions against rash innovations, but 
let it be by means of colonial institutions, 
which the inhabitants will respect, as being 
calculated for their benefit, and not by 
means of the arbitrary interference of the 
Colonial Office, which, however well inten- 
tioned, will be regarded as tyranny and 
hatred, because exercised by strangers 
living at the Antipodes, and necessarily 1g- 
norant and misinformed. I wish to ask a 
| question of the noble Lord the Prime Min- 
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ister, Which I hope he will distinctly an- 
swer. I have shown that if this Bill be 
carried there will be an immediate struggle 
in the legislative council between the elect- 
ed and the nominated members. If in this 
struggle the elective members are victo- 
rious, they will propose a single elective 
chamber. Now, I ask, will the noble Lord 
eonsent that they shall have a single elec- 
tive chamber? This is a question so likely 
to be brought before him if this Bill passes, 
that it is his duty to have made up his 
mind upon it. I ask him, therefore, will 
he pledge himself to let these colonies have 
an elective single chamber, if a motion to 
that effect be carried in their legislatures. 
There are several hon. Members in this 
House who are in favour of a single elec- 
tive chamber. I know that an attempt has 
been made to persuade some of them that 
by voting with the Government on this oc- 
easion they will have a greater chance of 
obtaining an elective single chamber. I 
hope they will not permit themselves to be 
deceived. They must be aware that they 
have no chance of carrying an elective 
single chamber in this House; and I 
shall believe, unless the noble Lord make 
a distinct statement to the contrary, 
that if in the colonies the elected mem- 
bers should overcome the resistance of 
the non-elective members, the Colonial 
Office would put its veto on a single elective 
chamber. Now, I ask those hon. Mem- 
bers whether there be any doubt that two 
elective chambers are preferable to the 
single chamber of the Government? If 
they have no doubt upon the subject, they 
ought to vote in favour of this Motion; for 
if it be carried, it is certain that two elec- 
tive chambers will be carried, for there are 
very few persons who agree with the hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Member for 
Midhurst in the opinion that one chamber 
ought to be nominated for life. Therefore, 
I feel satisfied that by carrying this Mo- 
tion we shall obtain two elective chambers. 
Now, I beg hon. Gentlemen to observe 
that I propose that the colonies shall have 
power to alter their institutions; for in- 
stance, even to convert their two chambers 
into one, if, after full and careful consid- 
eration, they wish so to do. To insure 
careful consideration, I propose that no 
alteration shall be proposed in the consti- 
tution of a colony without the concurrence 
of two-thirds of the whole number of 
members of both houses; that then the 
proposed alteration shall be published in 
the newspapers of the colony, one year at 
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least before the bringing in of any bill 
containing the alteration, and that no such 
bill shall be passed without the consent, 
for the second time, of two-thirds of the 
whole number of members of both houses. 
Therefore, if the people of a colony should 
deliberately wish for a single elective 
chamber, they would be able to obtain it. 
Therefore, the hon. Gentlemen who ear- 
nestly and seriously desire that the colo- 
nies should have a single elective chamber, 
if they wish for it, are bound to vote for 
this Motion. I will now proceed to show 
why, in my opinion, both theory and ex- 
perience prove that a legislature composed 
of two elective houses is the best form of 
government for a colony. According to 
the theory of representative government, 
the legislature ought to be a copy in minia- 
ture of the whole community—that is, 
every great interest, want, and feeling 
should be represented in the same propor- 
tion in the legislature as they exist in the 
whole community. Now, in every com- 
munity there are two great opposite ten- 
dencies, namely, the innovating tendency, 
eager for change; and the conservative 
tendency, satisfied with things as they are. 
Both of these tendencies should be duly 
represented in a legislature; for, if either 
of them be omitted, the result would be 
bad government, either in the shape of reck- 
less change, threatening anarchy, or stolid 
languor, leading to the decay of the body 
politic. Now, theory and experience prove 
that the innovating tendency, being active, 
energetic and enterprising, is apt, if wholly 
uncontrolled, to acquire an undue preponde- 
rance. The problem is, how to control the 
innovating tendency, without, on the other 
hand, giving preponderance to the con- 
servative tendency. Can this problem be 
satisfactorily solved by means of a single 
chamber? I think not, especially in a 
colony. For the single chamber must be 
so constructed as to contain either more 
of the conservative tendency, or more of 
the innovating tendency. If it contain 
more of the conservative tendency, it will 
be in frequent opposition to the more ac- 
tive, energetic, and enterprising portion of 
the community, and, consequently, will 
soon become unpopular. On the other 
hand, if it contain more of the innovating 
tendency, then the only controlling power 
would be the governor, that is, the Colonial 
Office; and if that controlling power be 
exercised, then there will be a perpetual 
conflict between the single chamber and 
the Imperial Government, which in the long 
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run must always terminate in the defeat of 
the Imperial Government. Our true colo- 
nial policy is to avoid such conflicts—not 
to ally ourselves with one tendency, and 
thereby ensure the overthrow of the other 
tendency; but so to construct our colonial 
institutions, that the natural conflict be- 
tween the conservative and innovating ten- 
dencies should be fought in the bosom of 
those institutions. For this purpose theory 
and experience have shown that the best 
institution is a legislature composed of two 
houses, in one of which there should be 
more of the conservative tendency, and in 
the other more of the innovating tendency. 
The problem to be solved is, how best to 
secure in the upper house more of the con- 
servative tendency. But in solving this 
problem special care must be taken that 
the upper house should be so constituted 
as to command the confidence and respect 
of the community. If this condition be 
not fulfilled, the upper house becomes an 
obstructive body, productive of nothing but 
evil. To fulfil this condition it is neces- 
sary, first, that the interests of the upper 
house should appear to be, and be, identical 
with those of the whole community; and, 
secondly, that its members should be es- 


teemed as individuals and not despised. 
Now, it appears to me that the House of 
Lords in this country, and its legitimate 
offspring, the Senate of the States of 
North Ameriea, fulfil most of the condi- 


tions of good upper chambers. A very 
short consideration of the manner in which 
the House of Lords fulfils these conditions, 
will show that it is impossible to copy the 
form of that institution in the colonies, 
and that in attempting to copy its form we 
are certain to lose its substance. First, 
the interests of the House of Lords are 
identical with those of the whole com- 
munity, because its numerous members are 
connected by their wealth and landed pro- 
perty with every great interest in the com- 
munity; neither the agricultural interest, 
nor the manufacturing interest, nor the 
commercial interest, nor the mining in- 
terest, nor the banking interest, nor any 
great interest can suffer without some por- 
tion of the House of Lords suffering also; 
and, in fact, no great economical and po- 
litical question is ever raised in this 
country which does not immediately 
find some advocate in the House of 
Lords ; and by the time that a measure 
is ripe to be carried in the House of Com- 
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progress in the Upper House to induce the 
good sense of its Members to comply with 
the wishes of the people; therefore, though 
the House of Lords is decidedly a conser. 
vative body, it is not an obstructive one, 
Secondly, as individuals, the Members of 
the House of Lords are respected; in fact, 
that respect is proverbial—it is founded on 
tradition and old historical associations, 
Those traditions and associations haye 
been the slow growth of centuries—they 
adhere to the institution—they cannot be 
suddenly created by the act of any legisla. 
ture. It is idle to attempt to copy the forms 
of such an institution. It is an insult to 
it to say that a council nominated at will, 
or for a term of years, or even for life, by 
the Colonial Office, without interests per- 
manently identical with those of the com- 
munity, without any prestige in favour of 
its members, is a copy of the House of 
Lords. Such a council is in fact a bur. 
lesque on our Upper Chamber; it is looked 
upon in a colony, not as representing the 
conservative tendency of society, but asa 
screen for Colonial Office mismanagement; 
it becomes useless or obstructive, and its 
members are both hated and despised. 
Both theory and experience confirm this 
statement; and if any hon. Gentleman 
doubt its accuracy, I can point out to him 
the means of satisfying himself how a no- 
minated second chamber would and does 
work in the colonies. Let him take the 
Peerage and read over the list of barons 
which have been created during the last 
thirty years. There are some 110 of 
them. Then let him fancy the House of 
Lords abolished, and these 110 barons no- 
minated for life to be members of an up- 
per house. How long would such an in- 
stitution last? Would it command any 
respect in the country? Yet those 110 
barons are a good sample of the peerage. 
They are equal in talent and respectability 
to any 110 hon. Members of this House; 
and I presume that in making them peers 
the Government of the day considered them 
to be the élite uf the nation, and for their 
conduct in so doing, the Government was 
responsible to public opinion. Is it probable 
that in the colonies the irresponsible Colo- 
nial Office would or could select a better 
class of men? It has been said, on the 
part of the Colonial Office, and in oppos'- 
tion to a second chamber, that there are 
no materials in the Australian colonies out 
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mons, and the people have declared de-| This a strange position coming from the 
cidedly in its favour, it has made sufficient | Colonial Office, which proposed to establish 
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a second chamber both in New South 
Wales and in New Zealand. I believe, 
however, that position to be perfectly true 
as far a3 @ nominated second chamber is 
concerned, and true not only of the Aus- 
tralian colonies, but of all Anglo-Saxon 
communities ; for we have too good an 
opinion of ourselves to acknowledge readily 
that any man is sufficiently eminent for 
talent and ability to be entitled to control 
the decisions of the representatives of the 
people. And if we were to abolish the 
House of Lords, there are, I think, not 
more than three men in this country whom 
the decided opinion of the public would 
place in @ nominated upper house. I as- 
sent, therefore, to the position that there 
are no materials in the Australian colonies, 
or in any other colonies, out of which the 
irresponsible Colonial Office can fabricate 
anominated upper house which shall com- 
mand the respect and confidence of the 
people. I maintain, and will show, that 
itisa gross fallacy thence to infer that 
there are no materials out of which the 
people could elect a good upper house. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for Midhurst has a longing for 
an hereditary upper house. Well, I 
acknowledge that an hereditary upper 
house, if possible, would be better than 
anominated upper house. But how is he 
to establish an hereditary upper house? 
All known aristocracies have derived their 
origin from conquering races, heroes, or 
demigods; first, the oppressors of the peo- 
ple, then the objects of their worship. In 
this country the fame of unknown warriors, 
dimly seen through the mists of centu- 
ties, and the renown of some really il- 
lustrious houses who have rendered good 
service to their country—the Russells and | 
the Howards, the Stanleys and the Percies, 
the Cavendishes and the rest of our prima 
vivorum have clothed the institution of the 
House of Lords with a mantle of honour, 
which gradually enfolds the recently en- 
nobled. When such an institution has 
been created, it may with caution and pru- 
dence be upheld. But how to create it I 
now hot, and cannot imagine. I object, 
therefore, to a nominated second chamber, 
because such a chamber cannot command 
the confidence and respect of the inhabit- 
ants of a colony. It will be looked upon 
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and the nominated upper house, and con- 
sequently every conflict between the inno- 
vating and conservative tendencies would 
appear to be a struggle between the colony 
and the Imperial Government. For the 
same reason I object to a single chamber, 
for if it be partly nominated, then the con- 
flict would take place between the repre- 
sentatives of the people and the nominees 
of the Colonial Office; if the single cham- 
ber be wholly elective, the conflict will 
take place between the single chamber 
and the governor appointed by the Colo- 
nial Office, and therefore in both cases 
it will also appear to be a struggle be- 
tween the colony and the Imperial Go- 
vernment. It cannot be doubted, that in 
such struggles the Imperial Government 
must always ultimately be defeated, and that 
in fact, by allying itself with the conserva- 
tive tendency, it discredits that tendency, 
encourages the innovating tendency, and en- 
sures its ultimate victory, and with every 
victory so gained the Imperial authority is 
weakened, and a step is made towards the 
dissolution of the colonial empire. I pro- 
pose, therefore, that there shall be an 
elective second chamber, because by being 
elective, it will command the confidence 
and respect of the inhabitants of the colo- 
nies. + comes that it shall be so con- 
structed that it shall contain more of the 
conservative than of the innovating ten- 
dency of colonial society. With this ob- 
ject in view, I ask, what are the natural 
elements of the conservative tendency 
which exist in every society? and these 
elements I propose, as far as possible, to 
collect together in my elective second 
chamber. First, I observe that older 
men are generally more conservative than 
younger men; therefore I propose that 
the members of the upper house shall be 
of the age of, at least, thirty years. Sec- 
ondly, I find that men possessing larger 
property are generally more conservative 
than men possessing smaller property; 
therefore I propose that members of the 
upper house shall have twice the property 
qualifications of members of the lower 
house. Thirdly, I find that men who hold 
their authority by a tenure of longer dura- 
tion, are less inclined to innovation than 
men holding their authority by a tenure of 
shorter duration; therefore, 1 propose that 
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4 a screen for the Governor, as a tool 
ofthe Colonial Office, and not as the law- 
ful representative of the conservative ten- 
deney of society; and therefore each con- 
fict between the representative assembly 


the members of the upper house shall be 
elected for nine years certain, or for nearly 
twice the period for which the lower cham- 
ber is to be chosen. Fourthly, I find that 


i the innovating tendency in its objection- 
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able form acts generally by sudden fits | deliberate judgment of the whole com. 


and starts, and is not of long duration; I, 
therefore, propose that the members of 
the upper house shall not be elected all of 
them at one and the same time, but one- 
third of them shall be elected every three 
years. Fifthly, I find that larger assem- 
blies are more apt to yield to violent pas- 


| munity, 


The Government plan may be 
justly described as one for thoughtless and 
wild democracy, controlled by the fitful and 
accidental interference of an ignorant and 
misinformed Colonial Office despot. My 


| plan is a deliberate proposal to take the 


sions and sudden impulses for innovation | 
than smaller assemblies; therefore, I pro- | 


pose that the number of members of the 
upper house should be much less than that 
of the lower house. Thus, I propose, in 


in order to construct an upper house which | 


shall contain more of the conservative ten- 
dency as it exists in colonial society, that 
it should be in comparison to the lower 
house a smaller body, consisting of older 
men, possessing larger properties, elected 
for longer periods, and not all elected at 
one and the same time. It is said, that 
there are not materials in the Australian 
colonies for an upper chamber. I have 
assented to the position that there are not 
materials out of which the Colonial Office 
ean fabricate a nominated upper chamber, 
which shall command the confidence and 
respect of the inhabitants of the Austra- 
lian colonies; but it is an obvious fal- 


lacy thence to infer that there are no 
materials for a good elective upper house. 
Many men, who, as the nominees of the 
Colonial Office, would entirely lose the 
confidence of the people, would possess 
that confidence if elected by, and respon- 


sible to, the people. For election and 
responsibility are with Englishmen the 
strongest grounds of popular confidence 
and respect. Now, the theory and experi- 
ence of the States of the American Union 
prove, that, if there be materials for one 
elective chamber, there will be materials for 
two elective chambers ; and, consequently, 
when Congress frames a government for a 
territory containing 5,000 male inhabitants 
of full age, it always establishes two houses. 
And, in fact, it is scarcely possible to 
imagine an English community containing 
that amount of population which does not 
contain the conservative as well as the in- 
novating tendency; and if so, in order to 
construct a good upper house, it is only 
necessary to collect in it the conservative 
elements in the manner which I have pro- 
posed, Then, with an upper house so con- 
structed, the conflicts between the con- 
servative and innovating tendencies would 
take place between the two houses without 
reference to the Imperial Government, and 


would be fairly decided according to seal 


colonies out of the leading-strings of the 
Colonial Office, to give them the complete 
control of their own local affairs, to start 
them with the institutions which theory 
and experience have proved to be best 
adapted for the self-government of the 
Anglo-Saxon man, and, finally, to em. 
power them with due care and delibera. 
tion to alter and amend those institutions, 

Mr. F. PEEL said, he rose for the pur. 
pose of shortly supporting the Amendment, 
He said shortly, because he had already at 
an earlier stage of this measure taken oc- 
casion to state generally his acquiescence 
in the views of those who advocate a distri- 
bution of legislative power different from 
that contemplated by the Bill. His hon. 
and learned Friend, in recommending to 
the House the adoption of his Amend- 
ment, dwelt on the importance of assimi- 
lating the institutions of the colonies to 
those of the mother country, and of in- 
troducing the features and substance of 
the British constitution into the colonial 
governments of our empire. Many other 
reasons, he believed, might be urged in 
support of the Amendment; and, indeed, he 
greatly doubted, whether it would be possi- 
ble for us to construct in our colonies a 
scheme of government at all resembling 
that which prevails in this country, because 
we all knew that the constitution of this 
country had not been the work of any Act 
of Parliament, but had been the slow 
growth of a long series of ages. We all 
knew that the form of our Legislature re- 
presented a great deal more than simply the 
expediency of requiring the concurrence of 
two bodies in legislative acts. We knew 
it represented corresponding arrangements 
of society, and corresponding ranks and 
classes in the social state of our commu- 
nity, none of which could be created in the 
Australian colonies by any act of ours. But 
this very consideration made him more soli- 
citous that we should not make any false 
step in the direction we were taking; be- 
cause, whatever was the form of constitu- 
tion we recommended for the Australian 
colonies, it would have to rest for its sup- 
port exclusively on the influence and au- 
thority of those who constituted the go 
verning body, and on the good opinion of 
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those who were governed. It would have 
no prescription to urge in its behalf, it 
would have none of that presumption in its 
favour which length of time conferred on 
every government; it would not have been 
moulded into its present shape by the 
gradual action of the tastes, feelings, and 
habits of the colonists. If the system we 
should recommend to them was to have 
permanency, it must be congenial to their 
wishes. And he left hou. Gentlemen to 
judge for themselves how far a legislative 
assembly, two parts elected, and one part 
nominated, would be likely to secure the 
good opinion of the colonists, or command 
a ready acquieseence in the decisions of its 
majorities. He had heard no argument 
urged in defence of the single chamber, 
unless it was this—that it was the present 
form of the institutions of the colony of 
New South Wales, and that the colonists 
had expressed a wish that no alteration 
should be made in the present form of 
their constitution without their opinions 
being first consulted, and their consent 
being first obtained. He would not deny 


that there were expressions to that effect 
to be found in some of the petitions con- 
tained in the papers laid on the table of 


the House; but he contended that the 
meaning of those expressions ought to be 
collected with reference to the occasion 
whieh gave rise to them. And that occa- 
sion was not @ proposition to resolve their 
legislature into two chambers, but it was 
a scheme propounded by the Colonial See- 
retary, to deprive the people of their ex- 
isting elective franchise, and to substi- 
tute in their place a small number of 
electoral councils. Many hon. Gentle- 
men who spoke early in this debate, 
admitted the existence of defects in the 
institutions contained in this Bill, but 
considered it unnecessary to press their 
objections on the ground that tiese objec- 
tions were obviated by the provisipn in the 


Bill which enabled the people of Australia | 
to alter and amend their constitution as | 
they might think fit, and to have, if they | 
thought fit, a double chamber, instead of a | 
| it was deelared by this Bill, that the in- 


single chamber. Now, so far, he thought, 
was this suggested remedy from removing 
his objections to the Bill, that he believed 
it aggravated the inconvenience, and de- 
monstrated the impolicy of the eourse we 
Were now taking, because no sooner would 
the legislative council have met in session, 
than it would be called upon by this Act 
to discuss a grave constitutional question— 
to consider and review the fundamental 
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principles of their constitution—and to re- 
arrange and remodel the form of their le- 
gislature. It could hardly be expected 
that on a question of that kind the mem- 
bers of the legislative council would act 
harmoniously together—the interests of 
the elective members would be opposed to 
the interests of the nominated members. 
We were, therefore, he thought, deliber- 
ately laying the ground for future jealousies 
and animosities in the colony—we were lay- 
ing the ground for local dissensions whieh 
eould not fail to be aroused by the discussion 
of a constitutional question of that kind. 
But the evil would not be confined to the 
limits of the colony itself. We had heard 
a great deal about the poliey of drawing a 
distinet line of demarcation between loeal 
questions and imperial questions—between 
that class of questions in which the eolon- 
ists ought to be left to judge for themselves 
without any interference from the Govern- 
ment at home, and that class of questions 
in whieh the Home Government ought to 
have a controlling authority. Now, it 
might be difficult to tell under which class 
of questions any partieular question that 
they might mention ought to fall; but at 
least there could be no doubt to which cate- 
gory any proposition introdueed into the 
legislative eouncil for the alteration of the 
constitution would belong; beeause it was 
expressly provided by this Bill that any 
Act passed by the legislative eouncil, for 
the alteration or amendment of the consti- 
tution, was not to be valid until it had re- 
ceived the assent and confirmation of Her 
Majesty in Council. Now, it was very pos- 
sible that the legislative council would come 
to the opinion that the legislative power 
ought to be vested in a single chamber, 
without any admixture of nominated mem- 
bers; and he apprehended that the Govern- 
ment at home would not consent to that. 
We were, therefore, he thought, not only 
laying the ground for local jealousies, but 
hazarding the good understanding which 
ought to prevail between the mother coun- 
try and each of her colonies, and precipi- 
tating the discussion of questions in which 
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terests of the Government at home were 
concerned, and upon which the people of 
the colony might be opposed. He might be 
told that if there was a double chamber de- 
termined upon, there would be some diffi- 
culty in the constitution of an upper cham- 
ber. There might be a difficulty, he ad- 
mitted, but it would be found that it was 
not an insuperable one, if they would turn 
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their attention to the United States. In 
that Union there were thirty States—thirty 
sovereign communities—in each of which 
the legislative power was vested in a senate 
and a house of representatives. There 
were some of these States which had not 
a greater population than that of New 
South Wales. There were some of them 
which at one time had not more than a 
single chamber. He believed that Frank- 
lin prevailed upon the State of Pennsylvania 
to adopt a single chamber; but after a 
short experience they voluntarily relin- 
quished that scheme, and modelled their 
legislative assemblies after the examples 
set them by other States. In Rhode Is- 
land also, he believed, a single chamber 
was tried for a time, and abandoned. The 
principal ground, however, on which he 
rested his support of the double chamber 
was, that it must influence very materially 
the form of the General Assembly of Aus- 
tralia ; and he held that the powers of the 
different States of the Union could only 
be preserved in a general assembly by the 
establishment of two legislative houses. 
The wiser course, therefore, he thought, 
would be to vest the legislative power in 
two houses. Experience of course could 
alone determine whether that form of legis- 
ture was suited 'to the colonies of Australia. 
If tried by that test it should be condemn- 
ed, the people of the colony might then 
properly carry into effect any change they 
might desire; but in so doing they would 
be acting not upon the suggestion of this 
Hlouse, not upon hypothesis, but by the 
light of experience, and with a practical 
knowledge of the people for whom they 
were called on to legislate. 

The Eart of ARUNDEL and SURREY 
had come down to the House to support 
the proposition in favour of two chambers, 
and he believed he should have voted 
for the proposition of the hon. and learned 
Member for Midhurst, but, from the debate, 
to which he had listened with considerable 
attention, his opinions had entirely chang- 
ed. There were two or three things 
which struck him as particularly striking 
respecting the question under discussion. 
The wishes of the colonies, it was very 
certain, had not been consulted. From all 
the extracts which he had heard quoted, 
he was inclined to think that the colonies 
were very doubtful whether they were fit 
for the proposed change. And another 
great reason, in his opinion, for leaving 
the colonies to choose for themselves on 
this question was, that Englishmen, as 
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well as all other people, were fond of crea. 
tions of their own. They would not take 
any delight in a constitution that was 
forced upon them by a vote of that House, 
They would not take delight in it, as we 
did in ours, because we had worked it out 
for ourselves. 

Lorpv J. RUSSELL said, the hon. 
Member for Leominster had put the argu. 
ment in favour of the Amendment in as 
strong a light as possible, but had in his 
opinion failed to advance reasons which 
ought to induce the House to vote for it. 
Adopting the view which had been ex- 
pressed by almost every speaker on the 
same side, the hon. Member had stated 
that it was proposed to introduce into the 
legislature of New South Wales what 
never existed before, namely, a body of 
members appointed by the Crown, and that 
they were starting a constitution utterly 
strange and wholly unknown to Parlia- 
ment. Now, this rendered it necessary 
that he should state what had been the 
course of the Legislature on that subject. 
In July, 1840, he had the honour of in- 
troducing a Bill containirg a provision for 
forming a council in New South Wales, 
consisting of 36 members, of whom 24 were 
to be elective, and the remaining 12 to be 
named by the Crown. In 1342, Lord 
Stanley, who had in the interval succeed- 
ed to the seals of the Colonial Office, in- 
troduced a Bill which he stated to be 
founded on that brought forward by him- 
self {Lord J. Russell) but which he had not 
proceeded with; and, with the exception 
of some provisions relating to the franchise, 
its provisions were in reality nearly the 
same as those of the Bill of 1840. Now 
he thought it might be presumed from 
that fact that no great discontent or dis- 
satisfaction had arisen in New South 
Wales from the proposals which he (Lord 
J. Russell) had made in that House. Be- 
tween July, 1840, and the introduction of 
the Bill ‘of 1842, there was ample time 
for expressions of dissatisfaction on the 
part of the colonists, and had such expres- 
sions been uttered, he imagined Lord Stan- 
ley would not have introduced his Bill. 
The Bill of Lord Stanley met with little 
opposition, did not call forth much com- 
ment of any kind, and became an Act of 
Parliament. From that time to the pre- 
sent, the constitution which had been repre- 
sented as so monstrous a machine that It 
could not work, as acting wholly unknown 
in principle, and which it would be impos- 
sible to carry into effect in practice—this 
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absurd, impossible, and impracticable con- 
stitution had been actually working in 
New South Wales; and the people of 
that colony seemed now to have discovered 
that there were such inherent faults in it 
as had been described. In introducing 
the Bill it had appeared to him a fair pre- 
sumption that it was at least a safe course 
to proceed on the foundations which had 
been already laid, and which, hitherto, 
had not failed. One of two things must 
be presumed, either that the legislature 
which they were then confirming and in- 
troducing was one which would be re- 
placed by two chambers, or by some dif- 
ferent form of appointment and election, 
or that the present constitution, being 
satisfactory to the people of New South 
Wales, would last. If they were to sup- 
pose that the constitution was to be 
changed, then, he said, wait till they 
heard the people of New South Wales and 
the Australian colonies, before they intro- 
duced a new form of government into the 
colony. If a man said his house was ut- 
terly unfit to live in, and he must have a 
new one, the prudent course would be for 
him to live in the old one until he had 
settled the plan of his new house ; and to 
make a change before he had settled such 
a plan would be most unreasonable. What 
had happened with regard to this measure? 
The report of the Privy Council, written 
with great ability, and showing not only 
the course the Government were disposed 
to pursue, but also the reasons and grounds 
upon which it was based, was laid before 
Her Majesty in Council, approved, and 
printed in May, 1848. In that report a 
strong suggestion was made, and with all 
the foree that could be used, for adopting 
such a change in favour of two chambers ; 
allthe reasons derived from our own con- 
stitution, from the state of our law, from 
the example of our colonies, were intro- 
duced in favour of such a change. The 
report said— 

“Tn point of fact, the system now prevailing 
through the territories comprising the provinces 
of New South Wales was established by Parlia- 
ment in 1842, and custom appeared to have at- 
tached the colonists to it. Public opinion in 
New South Wales appeared indeed to be decidedly 
opposed to an alteration in that respect of the 
existing institutions of the colony by the autho- 
nity of Parliament.” 


The main ground then on which the alter- 
ation was not adopted was stated to be the 
public opinion of New South Wales. But 
could anything be more obvious than that 
if public opinion was not in conformity 
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with that report, they would have imme- 
diately had petitions from the colonies 
declaring the public opinion was in favour 
of two chambers, and that therefore it 
might be safely adopted? Could it be 
possible such would not be the case? And 
yet what allegations did he find in the 
petition he had had the honour to present 
to the House from a number of firms and 
influential persons in the colony! They 
said— 
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“That the report having reached the colonies 
of New South Wales, Van Diemen’s Land, and 
South Australia in September last, appeared to 
have been received with a high degree of satis- 
faction, as indicating a policy on the part of the 
mother country towards the colonies which was 
calculated to produce a lasting attachment of the 
colonies to the Crown.” 


And the petitioners went on to say that 
the Bill was, in their opinion, suited in its 
various details to the actual circumstances 
of the colony. Those were persons who 
had the strongest interest in the welfare 
of the colony, and that nothing should 
be adopted by Parliament to cause dis- 
content in those colonies. And from the 
intelligence he had received from those 
colonies, through the ordinary channels 
and other sources, he had asked the House 
to pass this Bill; and, in fact, not to 
adopt this great alteration. If an altera- 
tion must be made in the Bill, the ques- 
tion arose, what should the alteration be ? 
At present New South Wales had a con- 
stitution of which the inhabitants ap- 
proved ; what was to be substituted for it? 
The proposition of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for Midhurst was 
not to make an alteration for the present 
moment, but to make an alteration in the 
constitution of the colony which would be 
as permanent as it would be great and 
serious. The proposal was that a legisla- 
tive council should be nominated for ten 
years, and that, at the end of that period, 
legislative councillors should be named for 
life. It was obvious, therefore, that what 
the hon. and learned Member proposed— 
not with a view to any opinion or act of the 
colonists—what he contemplated was a 
permanent change in the constitution of 
New South Wales. He proposed that 
there should be two councils, one a repre- 
sentative assembly, the other consisting of 
persons appointed by the Crown. Now he 
(Lord J. Russell) doubted very much whe- 
ther a council appointed by the Crown, 
and having the power of stopping any Bill 
which came from the representative assem- 
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bly, would give satisfaction to New South 
Wales. On that subject they were in pos- 
session of the opinion of the elective mem- 
bers of the present legislative council, ex- 

ressed not long ago. On the 2nd of May, 
1848, the following resolution was pro- 
posed :— 

“That this council is disposed to view favour- 
ably the proposition to separate the deliberations 
of the nominees of the Crown from those of the 
representatives of the people.” 

A resolution which was perfectly in ac- 
cordance with the proposition of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman. An amendment 
was put and rejected. On the original 
question being put, the division was :— 
Ayes 11; Noes 10; but in the majority of 
1l there were only four elective mem- 
bers, while in the minority there were no 
less than 9. So that by a majority of 9 to 
4 of the legislative council of New South 
Wales, the proposition of the hon. and 
learned Member for Midhurst was deliber- 
ately rejected. Now he asked the House 
whether, after it had been stated by the 
Ministers of the Crown that they wished 
as far as possible to consult the feelings of 
the people of New South Wales in regard 
to their future government, the first altera- 
tion made in the Bill before the House 
should be an alteration directly in the teeth 
of the recorded opinion of the elective re- 
presentatives ? If the hon. and learned 
Gentleman’s proposition were rejected, there 
would still be some risk; for the hon. Baro- 
net the Member for Southwark had pro- 
posed an entire code for New South Wales, 
of which a new construction of the legisla- 
tive council formed a considerable part. 
The hon. Baronet proposed that New South 
Wales should be divided into provinces, and 
that each of those provinces should elect 
three legislative councillors, three to go out 
at the end of three years, three at the end 
of six, and the remaining three at the end 
of nine years; and that after the first elec- 
tion each councillor should remain in for 
a period of nine years. Now, there ap- 
peared to him to be various objections to 
this proposal; but the first and the main one, 
and which appeared to him to be a decided 
objection was, that it was a proposal novel 
to New South Wales, and that they were 
to adopt it entirely at the suggestion of the 
hon. Baronet without knowing that there 
were five men in New South Wales who 
approved of it. In the next place, the hon. 
Baronet proposed that these legislative 
councillors should be elected in provinces. 
Now, of the amount and extent of these 
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provinces, of the population of these pro. 
vinces, and especially how many persons 
there might be in each of these provinces 
who had 2000. a year in land, of all that 
they were utterly ignorant. And they 
might be here laying down a plan, forming 
a constitution, providing a chamber for the 
government of New South Wales, and find 
that in some of the provinces there were 
not more than five or six persons qualified 
to be elected; and they might be creating 
a close monopoly when they were professing 
to make an elective council. This appeared 
to him a strong reason why they should not 
adopt such a plan without information, 
Another objection was, that if they allowed 
these persons the right to sit in the legisla. 
tive council without any power of dissolu- 
tion in the Crown, that these persons 
nominally elected, not deriving their power 
from the Crown, and deriving it from the 
people with that restriction as to the 
amount of landed property which they 
possessed, they formed an oligarchy in 
New South Wales, which would obstruct 
any legislation for the good of the people. 
They were now to legislate for New South 
Wales, and no one should tell him that the 
adoption of the Motion of the hon. Baronet 
would not be to gf weed into the hands 
of a few rich people. The right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite the Member for the Univer- 
sity of Oxford had another and a fourth 
plan—that these persons should be partly 
elected and partly nominated by the Crown. 
[Mr. Guapstone: No!] Well, he would 
not discuss that. He would only say that 
a plan still more complicated than that of 
the hon. Baronet could not be safeiy adopt- 
ed by that House, and that at least they 
ought to have some information before they 
adopted such plans. The hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Leominster had treated 
with indignity the notion that a new consti- 
tution should be made for the colonists 
without their consent, and yet that was 
a new constitution. Now, that was quite 
true, but, at the same time, all the nega- 
tive evidence was that they would object to 
a constitution of any kind that was made 
entirely without their assent and without 
their knowledge. Then, what had the 
House to decide ? Between what proposi- 
tions was it that the House had to choose? 
They had to choose between the proposi- 
tion of leaving the legislature in its pre- 
sent construction, and leaving it to the le- 
gislature of New South Wales to propose 
such alterations in that constitution as they 
thought were for their benefit. The pro- 
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position, on the other hand, was either to 
make a council of nominees, which was sure 
to be distasteful to the colonies, and yet if 
they adopted a second chamber, that was 
perhaps the only proposition they could 
safely adopt; or, on the other hand, creat- 
ing an entirely new constitution for the co- 
lonies, of which the success was uncertain, 
and which might bring back to that House 
petitions and remonstrances saying it was 
utterly unfit for the colony. Much stress 
had been laid, in this debate, on the consti- 
tution of other colonies, but he thought 
they would be exceedingly imprudent if 
they were to adopt these constitutions of 
other colonies as a rule for them in the 
legislation which they were about to adopt, 
because these constitutions, like our own 
constitution, had in many instances grown 
up, and gradually the colonies had become 
subject to them. Take Jamaica, for in- 
stance, which he thought afforded a useful 
example in considering what should be the 
constitution for New South Wales. At 
first, in the constitution of Jamaica there 
was a colonial governor, a council, and an 
assembly ; but the governor and council 
sat together, and the executive council, by 
his advice, affirmed or rejected bills. Gra- 
dually, however, the executive council got 
the privilege of sitting alone without the 
presence of the governor, and they formed 
themselves into a legislative body. In 
New South Wales he felt satisfied that a 
body so formed, having originally been an 
executive council, and formed of judges, 
the attorney and solicitor general, and 
other persons named by the Crown, would 
not work with advantage. It had lately 
occurred that motions for retrenchment in 
Jamaica had been rejected by the council 
formed of persons holding official appoint- 
ments, and consequently nominees of the 
Crown, Now, although he could conceive 
that in Jamaica the machinery of the con- 
stitution might be made to rub on after 
such a proceeding, in New South Wales, 
he feared, it would only be followed by dis- 
content and disappointment. For these 
reasons he asked the Committee to adopt 
the proposition of the Government, which 
all the evidence showed could be applied 
without danger to the colony. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that in ven- 
turing to implore the attention and indul- 
gence of the Committee at that late hour, 
he would endeavour to merit it by passing 
in review as lightly and as rapidly as he 
could the arguments adduced upon this 
subject. Indeed, he should not have pre- 
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sumed to trespass upon the time of the 
Committee, were he not convinced of the 
importance of the principles involved in this 
proposition. Amidst the pressure of legis- 
lative business, it was difficult for hon. 
Members to consider even the leading pro- 
visions of the constitutions intended to be 
put in force at the Antipodes; but he asked 
the Committee to recollect that they were 
now about to lay the foundations of a form 
of free government of no less than five 
States founded by our fellow-countrymen 
of the Anglo-Saxon race, and that upon 
the first impression created by these con- 
stitutions the whole fate and destiny of 
those colonies, in these critical times, 
might depend. Let the Committee just 
consider the vote they were about to give. 
He conceived they were already agreed 
that if there were to be a single chamber 
in New South Wales, it should be a single 
chamber containing one-third nominees of 
the Crown. But the graver question to be 
considered was, whether they would adopt 
for those colonies the form of a double or 
a single chamber. He accepted the chal- 
lenge thrown out by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the President of the Board of Trade, 
and other hon. Members, in the spirit in 
which it was intended; and although he 
differed from many of the provisions in the 
Bill of the Government, he gave Ministers 
eredit for the liberal and cordial spirit in 
which they had proposed the measure to 
Parliament. The noble Lord who had last 
addressed the Committee, said, there were 
three alternatives from which to choose, 
and defended the Government proposal on 
the ground that it was already in opera- 
tion. Now, it had been extended to only 
one out of five, and he thought it an out- 
rageous and a strange application of the 
conservative principle, and a worship of 
existing things merely because they ex- 
isted, on such a ground to frame a consti- 
tutional charter for the five when it had 
been tried for only eight years in one. A 
Colleague of the noble Lord had said that 
this Bill had been received with approval 
in the colonies. But what kind of approval 
was it? Comparative approval had no 
doubt been expressed, but the Government 
could give no information, nor could they 
throw any light upon the extent of that 
approval. The Colonial Office was in pos- 
session of the most recent information 
from New South Wales, but the extent of 
the approval on the part of the people 
there was not stated. He did not question 
but that there had been approval of this 
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Bill in the colony. Escape from excru-| prayer, but we object to your changes 


ciating pain sometimes produced the effect | 
of lively pleasure, and such pleasure might | 
very well prevail in New South Wales. | 
But it was said that no materials existed 
in these colonies for the formation of legis- | 
lative councils. Now, how stood the mat- 
ter? It was one in which they would be | 
most safely guided by authority. And | 
they had the distinct authority of the Go- | 
vernor of Van Diemen’s Land, who recom- 
mended the appointment of an upper cham- 
ber in that colony. Now, what was the 
social position of Van Diemen’s Land? 
Its numerical population was larger than 
that of Port Phillip or South Australia; but 
when they struck off the convict popula- 
tion, which he presumed would hardly af- 
ford materials for an upper house, and 
compared the residue with the newer colo- 
nies of Victoria and South Australia, it 
would be evident that both of these would 
afford as much means for the formation of 
an upper house as Van Diemen’s Land. 
But the great argument of the Government 
was that the people of the Australian co- 
lonies had prayed that there should be no | 
important change in their constitution | 
without their previous consent. Well, | 
what was the value of this argument ? 
When he heard the hon. Gentleman the |! 
Under Secretary of the Colonies using it | 
that evening, it certainly struck him as 
presenting a most flagrant instance of a| 
man taking advantage of his own wrong. | 
In 1842 it would be remembered efforts 
had been made to introduce a system of 
district councils, and in 1847 Earl Grey 
wrote that it was the opinion of the Go-| 
vernment that though the plan had never 
been carried out, it should nevertheless not | 
be abandoned. Was it to be wondered at, | 
then, that the colony, so long exposed to | 
experiments in constitution making, should 
desire that these experiments should be 
put an end to, and that no change in their 
constitution of a vital nature should be 
made without their consent 2? But how did 
Government understand, and how did they 
respond to that prayer? Was there no 
important changes proposed to be made by 
the Bill before the House? Were there no 
important constitutional changes proposed 
to be made by that Bill? Yes, it did con- 


tain provisions for various fundamental 
alterations, and that without the previous 
assent of the people of New South Wales. 
Tlow, then, was Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment entitled to say, ‘‘ We propose changes 
in the face of the letter of the people’s 


| the colony. 





because they are in the face of the let. 
ter of that prayer?’’ The justification 
of the Government was, that the change 
which they proposed was in the sense of 
enlarging the liberties of the people of the 
colonies. If that justification was good 
in one case, it was in the other. If the Go- 
vernment could avail themselves of it, it 
would also cover the Motion of his hon. 
and learned Friend, which he was now ad- 
vocating. They proposed, in fact, to do 
the same to a greater extent than Govern- 
ment. They proposed to enlarge, not to 
contract, the political institutions of New 
South Wales; and he hoped that the 
House would not be diverted from the 
adoption of the Motion of his hon. and 
learned Friend by the most futile plea of 
the Government, that the colonists desired 
no change. With respect to the power 
given to the colonists to alter the constitu- 
tion for themselves, that was a point into 
which he would not enter; but he might 
remark that they were very much mis- 
taken if they thought that by creating 
twelve nominee members and twenty-four 
elective members of the council, they would 
be giving the latter a preponderance over 
the former in the ratio of twenty-four to 
twelve. The nominee members would be 
always at hand—always being in the vi- 


| cinity of the place of assembly—while the 


elective members would, coming from dis- 
tant points, be by no means so readily 
available for the purposes of legislation 
and administration. And the influence thus 
exercised by the nominees would be in far 
greater proportion than their numerical 
power would at first sight lead one to 
suspect. But besides that, the principle 
of the Bill would be the signal for a per- 
manent political contest in New South 
Wales. The noble Lord at the head of 
the Government stated that matters were 
quiet there at present, and that there was 


‘no evidence that the constitution had been 


received with discontent. But the House 
must consider the mode in which such @ 
constitution was received with reference to 
the condition from which the people for 
whom it was intended had just emerged. 
Never having had the privilege of any re- 
presentative government ut all, they were 
naturally gratified by the application of 
even a very limited form of the principle to 
But now that a far wider 
range of political privileges was to be ac- 
corded to them—now that they were about 
to give the people of New South Wales 
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power to alter and partially remodel their 
constitution—it was most important that 
that constitution should contain no element 
likely to lead to long-continued political 
strife. But what was the fact? Here 
they were placing twenty-four elective, 
and twelve nominee, members of council 
beside each other, the ratio of influence 
being, as he had explained, very different 
from the arithmetical proportion. By doing 
so they were not securing their majority, 
while they were exhibiting their jealousy 
of colonial influence; and thus, as he con- 
tended — power being given to the colony 
to change their constitution—they were 
sending out a set of political institutions 
which would be the signal for constant 
agitation until the constitution had been, 
as it would be, altered in favour of the 
popular principle. He hoped that the 
House would become acquainted with the 
very able pamphlet of Mr. Mackay upon 
the subject, in which there were abundant 
arguments and proof as to the mode in 
which the constitution would probably work 
in New South Wales. But he did not ad- 
mit the alleged present contest of the co- 
lony as it had been depicted by the noble 
Lord at the head of the Government. He 
believed that, in several respects, the colo- 
nists were discontented with the proposi- 
tions before them. There was the evi- 
dence of Dr. Lang — not, perhaps, one of 
the most politically temperate witnesses 
who could be called, but still one whose 
opinions were entitled to considerable re- 
spect. He said, that the Australian colo- 
nists considered it a grave grievance that 
there should be nominee representatives in 
their legislature at all; and that he felt 
surprised there should be the present im- 
politic, unconstitutional, and unnecessary 
proposal made. He objected to the con- 
stitution before them, however, as to its 
principle. He held that it was radically 
Vicious; to appoint a council formed of 
twelve nominated and twenty-four elective 
members, was to frame a bad constitution 
—a constitution tending to weaken the au- 
thority of the egislature, by introducing 
distinctions between the vote of this and 
that man. But he went further, and he 
urged that such a council would be a per- 
petual monument of a false principle. The 
presence of nominated members would be 
a lasting testimony to the false principle 
that the popular element in the colony 
ought to be controlled by influence from 
home. It was high time that they should 
understand each other upon that point. 
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They spoke of democracy; but, democra- 
tic or not, they must work with the ma- 
terials which they had at hand. And let 
them not suppose that if the influences to 
be dealt with were democratic, they could 
be made otherwise by a system of checks 
and interference and control from home. 
Besides being democratic, the House by 
so acting would tend to encourage and fos- 
ter an anti-British feeling. What in his 
heart he desired to see was the closest 
possible imitation in our colonies of our 
own institutions at home. That was the 
principle which he had at heart. But they 
could only effect such an object through 
the medium of the inclination of the colo- 
nists. To attempt to create a Crown in- 
fluence —a British influence — to rally a 
British party, and to make attachment to 
Britain a watchword in political strife, in- 
stead of being, as it ought to be, the com- 
mon quality of all Her Majesty’s subjects 
in the colonies and at home—let them at- 
tempt to do this, and their policy would 
recoil on themselves; and the consequence 
would be, that the national movement of 
the popular mind in colonial communities 
would be allied to something of distaste for 
the introduction or the continuance of Bri- 
tish institutions altogether. The general 
principles of politics were not matters 
which should be discussed in that House; 
but in this ease the principle was so well 
established that it hardly required their 
going into lucid details of the able and 
eloquent speech of the hon. Baronet the 
Member for Southwark, who had demon- 
strated the principle in an unanswerable 
manner. The noble Lord at the head of 
the Government was mistaken in supposing 
that they would be led into minute details 
by adopting the course proposed by the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Member 
for Midhurst, as there was no necessity for 
doing anything of the kind. He would 
tell the Government that if the responsi- 
bility was too great for that House to as- 
sent to pass a Bill creating a consitution 
with a double chamber, although the delay 
would be a great evil, he would rather send 
a good constitution out in 1851, than a bad 
one in 1850. It might appear a paradox 
for him to support an elective upper cham- 
ber in New South Wales, but he believed 
by adopting such a course they would gain 
the love and affection of the inhabitants of 
these colonies. They were not able to 
produce the elements of a House of Lords 
in the colonies, but he was convinced they 
would be infinitely more likely to attain a 
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more satisfactory upper chamber by elec- 
tion than by nominees. The principle of 
nomination did not, however, apply in these 
eases. Although it was very well to call 


Australian Colonies 


persons so appointed to a chamber the | 


nominees of the Crown, they were actually 
merely the nominees of the governor. It 
was not on the ground of the excellent or 


superior qualifications of parties that they | 
were made nominees; but the governor | 


acted upon the exigency of the moment, 
and this was the constitution of a body 


which never could contest against the sys- | 
tem of popular election. He was perfectly | 


persuaded, when the inhabitants of New 
South Wales were informed of what had 
passed, they would regard this proposal as 
involving one of the greatest boons that 
could be conferred on these colonies. He 


would make this concession to the noble | 
Lord, that he did not think the matter was | 


one of vital importance at that moment, 
but it was their duty to make provision for 
the future of these colonies, therefore he 
was anxious to proceed on the experience 
they had of double chambers. He had no 
wish to cite authorities on this subject, but 
he could not help referring to the work of 
an eminent philosophical writer, which 
was not so often alluded to as it had been 
shortly after its publication—he alluded to 
M. de Tocqueville’s work on the United 
States. That distinguished writer clearly 
pointed out the necessity of double cham- 
bers, and said that time and experience 
made the several States of America aware 
that there was no other mode of avoiding 
difficulties than by a second chamber. He 
says that the State of Philadelphia at- 
tempted to establish their constitution with 
a single chamber, and even Franklin got 
embroiled with the notion, but experience 
showed that the attempt would not be 
successful. He adds, that experience in 
the United States showed that a double 
chamber should be regarded as an axiom 
in political science. The theory of a 
double chamber rested upon the principle 
that in the upper chamber they would find 
in it solemness and steadiness, while the 
democratic element obtained in the lower 
chamber. 
mons depart from its proud characteristic 


of paying more attention to speculation | 


than to experience, although they must 


speak with every respect of the specula- | 


He believed | 


tions of political philosophy. 
in our colonies there formerly had always 
been an adoption of this principle. He 
would join with the hon. Member for Leo- 


{COMMONS} 


Do not let the House of Com- | 
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| minster in appealing to the example of the 
United States, that they, perhaps, could 
not do less than advert to them whilé on 
the subject of planting colonies. What. 
ever he might think of the superior char. 
acter of our own institutions, we may see, 
in point of stability and vigour, something 
to learn from the United States. In their 
outset they were rather corporations than 
colonies; but the great principle was reeog. 
/nised in them that the influence to govern 
the colonies should be local influence aris. 
ing from the body of the settlers. In 
1621 the first assembly met in Virginia, 
|In 1624 the patent of the company at 
home, which had undertaken to rule the 
colony, was set aside. In 1628 the colony 
of Massachusetts obtained a charter, and 
in the next year they fixed the seat of go- 
vernment on the other side of the Atlantic, 
The principle on which the people of Mas- 
' sachusetts acted, was, that the law should 
pass with the assent of the people, and 
with the approbation of the governor and 
six assistants who were to act with him. 
In the constitution of Rhode Island it was 
distinctly provided that the assistants 
should be parties to act with the governor 
in regard to the making of laws. There- 
fore at that early period the governor and 
assistants might be considered the ground- 
work of the legislative assemblies in the 
United States, while the houses of as- 
‘sembly were considered as mere popular 
bodies. They should recollect what might 
be cast on them by the events of the 
American Revolution. They should look 
to the time which might arise when these 
colonies should assert, he hoped, with 
every regard and affection to the mother 
country that they were then suited by Pro- 
vidence for the management of their own 
affairs. Difficulties might attend the 
crisis, and modern history did not furnish 
them with instances of a mother country 
allowing her colonies to declare themselves 
independent. He was not very sanguine 
for the future; but when these new States 
came to be launched into the world, it was 
of the greatest importance that they 
should have amongst themselves the ele- 
ments of good constitutions. In the 
United States, foolish and wicked as in 
other respects the conduct of this country 
might have been, we founded good institu- 
tions, and the people were now rewarded 
with the results. Some striking examples 
|of the advantages which resulted from 
| those institutions occurred at the termina- 
tion of the American war. He would refer 
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the House to the memorable words of 
Washington on that occasion, who said 
he never feared any danger; but the ele- 
ment of disturbance which agitated so- 
ciety gave him most trouble, and he 
never saw such danger as in these do- 
mestic factions. They all knew how anx- 
jous that great man—one of the greatest 
and most highminded men of modern 
times—was for the prevention of internal 
dissension. The serene and tranquil, but 
the brave and determined spirit of that 
man, who had left as pure a character be- 
hind him as ever was described in the page 
of history, was much troubled for some 
time with matters which had a threatening 
aspect in this respect. After he had car- 
ried his country through the dangers of 
the war, he was alarmed at the internal 
disorganisation which apparently was about 
to occur within it. It was by his reliance 
on the very principle of the division of 
power that he was able to place on his side 
the upper against the lower chamber, in 
which the popular feeling was so predomi- 
nant. He placed his reliance on the more 
steady feeling of the country against the 
naked democracy which existed there. In 
his retiring address he alluded to the ne- 
cessity of political checks on the constitu- 
tion, such as existed in the upper chamber. 
Iuthe time of the War of Independence 
the strongest feeling arose in America 
againgst anything like an hereditary feel- 
ing which had originated in the anti-Bri- 
tish feeling, which had been generated and 
exasperated by the war. As an instance 
of this, he might mention that at the ter- 
mination of the war it was proposed to 
form a private assembly of those who had 
been engaged in the war, and to be con- 
tinued by their descendants in commemo- 
ration of the success of the war; but so 
strong was the feeling in the United States 
against anything which proposed to trans- 
mit an office from father to son, that the 
parties proposing it were obliged to aban- 
don it. In 1789 Washington was obliged 
to resume the Presidency, and he said he 
lid so with feelings like those of a culprit. 
At that time the feeling against Great 
Britain was most strong; and in 1793 it 
was thought that nothing could prevent a 
war breaking out; and parent and child, 
Whose hands had so recently been imbrued 
in each other’s blood, were again likely to 
be involved in the horrors of a contest. 
All the elements of disturbance were on 
one side, but on the other war. Washing- 
ton, from the form of government which 
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this country had granted to these States, 
was enabled to counteract all these evils 
by means of the upper against the lower 
chamber. In 1794 a Bill was brought 
into the House of Representatives of the 
United States to stop all trade with Eng- 
land. Look to the effects which were 
likely to follow an event which would so 
seriously affect a commerce which was 
carried on to such an enormous extent. 
The Bill passed the House of Representa- 
tives, but it was rejected by the Senate. 
Thus the Senate was found able to check 
the element of ungovernable zeal, and the 
predominance of popular passion. Again, 
& proposition was made to give the prefer- 
ence in trade to France over England. 
That was a measure which, if not an ab- 
solute declaration of war, approached very 
near to it. It was passed by the House of 
Representatives, but was rejected by the 
Senate. In 1795 these events had reach- 
ed their crisis, and then Washington was 
bold enough, aided by the Senate of the 
United States, to conclude a treaty of 
amity and commerce with Great Britain. 
In the House of Representatives, motions 
were made against Washington, and car- 
ried; but notwithstanding all, Washington 
was able, by the aid of the Senate, who 
threw out those adverse motions, to con- 
clude at Jast that treaty which thencefor- 
ward became the basis of permanent inter- 
course and friendly feeling between the 
two countries. That surely was a practi- 
eal illustration of how, in a most perilous 
crisis in the colonies, the principle he (Mr. 
Gladstone) was now contending for was the 
right one. He besought the House, then, 
not to consent to this Bill. He could not 
consent to send out to Australia what he 
must call an absurd product of accident 
and confusion, and misunderstanding—for 
such it was, under colour of much that was 
pretended to be the will of the colonists in 
its favour. If the Government contended 
that they could not adopt this proposition 
without placing it before the colonists, 
then, as the least of two evils, he recom- 
mended them to take time, and to do so. 
For his own part, he did not believe that 
any power was given by the Bill to alter 
the constitution. The proposal of the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Southwark gave 
a power to alter the constitution too, but 
the power given by the Government was 
clogged in the first place by the presence 
of a rather compact and formidable mi- 
nority of nominated members; and, in the 
next place, the colonists would have to 
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{COMMONS} 


submit any change they might think fit to | Baines, rt. hon, M. T. 


make to the revision of an executive go- 


vernment, or rather of a department in | 


England. But what the hon. Member for 
Southwark proposed to give, provided a 
safety valve, and was a real power, subject 
to local checks alone, and not subject to 
the power at home. He hoped the House 
would not, at this critical moment, give 
their sanction to a principle so false as 
that contained in this measure. That the 
Bill of the Government was more demo- 
cratic he did not doubt, and he believed 
that conservative principles would derive 
no benefit from the presence of these nom- 
inees who would cause a perpetual fret in 
the Assembly; while conservative princi- 
ples they could not protect. He would 
now conclude by asking them if they were 
to send them a constitution to send them 
one which in its essential qualities shall be 
based on the same principles as their own, 
and which, as far as their best wisdom 
could provide, shall enable them to dis- 
charge their affairs with all that glorious 
pride that belonged to the descendants of 
England. 

CotoneL THOMPSON said, he must be 
allowed a few words, without which he 
could not vote with credit. [He had agreed 
with, and had cheered nearly everything 
said by the hon. Member for Southwark, 
and had made up his mind to vote for the 
Amendment of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Midhurst, till the noble Lord (Lord 
J. Russell) directed attention to the after- 
intentions avowed by the hon. Mover. 
He made a point of never following, where 
there was an after-intention he could not 
approve. The intention avowed by the 
hon. and learned Mover, was that in the 
end there should be a legislative council 
appointed by the Crown for life, with a 
proviso that not more than one-third should 
hold offices of emolument. Now who was 
there that wanted to land in this? Those 
who did, might vote for the Amendment; 
but to those who did not, he would suggest 
opposing in the present stage. 

Question put, ‘“‘ That the Clause as 
amended, stand part of the Bill.” 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 198 
Noes 147: Majority 51. 
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Harris, hon. Capt. 
Heald, J. 
Heneage, G. A. W. 
Henley, J. W. 
Henry, A. 
Hervey, Lord A. 
Hildyard, T. B. T. 
Hodgson, W. N. 
Hood, Sir A, 
Hope, A. 
Hornby, J. 
Hotham, Lord 
Hudson, G. 

Inglis, Sir R. HH. 
Jermyn, Earl 
Jocelyn, Visct. 
Kershaw, J. 

Law, hon. C. E. 
Legh, G. C. 
Lennox, Lord A. G. 
Lindsay, hon. Col. 
Lockhart, W. 
Lushington, C. 
Lygon, hon. Gen. 
Mahon, Visct. 
Mandeville, Visct. 
Manners, Lord G. 
Manners, Lord J. 
March, Earl of 
Marshall, J, G. 


[THIRD SERIES. ] 


Plowden, W. H. C. 
Portal, M. 

| Prime, R. 

| Reid, Col. 

| Repton, G. W. J. 


(Ireland) Bill. 


Newry and Morne, Visct. 
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Sibthorp, Col. 
Simeon, J. 

Smith, rt. hon, R. V. 
Smith, J. B. 

Smyth, J. G. 
Somerset, Capt. 
Spooner, R. 
Stanford, J. F. 
Stanley, hon. E. H. 
Stuart, Lord D. 
Stuart, J. 

Sullivan, M, 
Thompson, Ald. 
Trollope, Sir J. 
Turner, G. J. 
Verner, Sir W. 
Vesey, hon. T. 
Vyse, R. H.R. H. 
Waddington, D. 
Waddington, H. S. 
Walmsley, Sir J. 
Wegg-Prosser, F. R. 


| Salwey, Col. Williams, J. 

| Sandars, G. Wortley, rt. hon. J. S. 
Scholefield, W. Wyld, J. 
Scott, hon. F. TELLERS, 
Seymer, H. K. Walpole, S. H. 
Sheridan, R. B, Peel, F. 


House resumed. 
Committee report progress ; to sit again 


on Friday, 12th of April. 


PROCESS AND PRACTICE (IRELAND) 
BILL. 


The House went into Committee on this 
Bill. 

Mr. GROGAN said, he wished to pro- 
pose an Amendment for the purpose of se- 
curing to a Mr. Clancy, and to two other 
officers of the courts, annuities equal to 
the present salaries to which they were en- 
titled, they having full freehold interests 
and rights in their offices. 

The SOLICITOR GENERAL regretted 
that he could not accede to the proposition 
of the hon. Gentleman, although if ever 
there was a case in which gentlemen were 
clearly entitled to compensation for the 
loss of their offices that was one, one of 
those gentlemen having, he believed, held 
his situation upwards of forty years. How- 
ever, the House was well aware of the 
many complaints that had been made 
against the introduction of compensation 
clauses into Acts of Parliament, and of the 
very great difficulty that the House had 
in understanding the exact nature of the 
cases submitted to it in which such claims 
were made. It had, therefore, decided 
long since, that all such cases should be 
submitted to the Treasury for decision. 
That course had been pursued last year in 
the case even of the Palace Court, where 
people had actually paid money for their 

2X 
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offices, and the same would be done in the 
instance then before the House. 

Mr. GROGAN said, that after the ex- 
planation of the hon. and learned Gentle- 


man, he would not further press the sub- | 


ject; and he hoped the case would be fa- 
vourably considered by the Treasury. 

Mr. REYNOLDS said, there was a 
body of men known as copying and en- 
grossing clerks, who were paid by office 
sheets, and not paid salaries; the clause in 
its present shape, would not give that class 
of men full protection. 
to hear whether it was intended they 
should be superseded without compensa- 
tion ? 


ing from five to forty years. 

The SOLICITOR GENERAL was to- 
tally unable to form an opinion whether 
these parties were entitled to compensa- 
tion; but believing it was possible they 
might be, he had, with the consent of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, introduced 
the word ‘‘ employment” into the clause, 
which would include such cases, if the 
claims, in the opinion of the Treasury, 
were good. 

House resumed. 

Bill reported; as amended to be con- 
sidered on Friday 12th of April. 

The House adjourned at a quarter be- 
fore Two o'clock till Monday next. 


eed 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Saturday, March 23, 1850. 


Minutes.] Pusiic Briis.—3* Mutiny ; Marine 
Mutiny. 
House adjourned to Monday next. 





ad 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, March 25, 1850. 


Minvutes.—Sat first after the death of his Father, 
The Lord Kintore. 

Pustic Brrts.—2* Masters’ Jurisdiction in Equity; 
The Trustee Act, 1850. 

Royal Assent.—Consolidated Fund; Mutiny ; 
Marine Mutiny; Registrar of Metropolitan 
Public Carriages ; Turnpike Road and Bridge 
Trusts (Ireland). 


MASTERS’ JURISDICTION IN EQUITY 
BILL. 
Order of the Day for the Second Reading 
read. 
Lorp BROUGHAM then presented a 
petition from the Equity Committee of the 
Metropolitan and Provincial Law Associa- 


{LORDS} 


He was desirous | 


Many of them had been employed | 
in the offices of the court for periods vary- | 
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tion, representing the opinions of no legs 
| than 1,000 solicitors and attorneys in this 
metropolis, complaining that little progress 
had been made in the way of reform in the 
Court of Chancery, a point in which he 
'eould not agree with them, inasmuch as he 
| had himself introdueed more than one Bill 
productive of very useful reforms. They 
prayed their Lordships to pass some mea- 
sure which would amend the law, and di- 
minish the expense and delay which now 
occurred in the case of administration suits 
in that court. They likewise prayed their 
| Lordships to give their sanction to the Bill 
| of which he then had to propose the second 
reading, and which was intended to remedy 
the peculiar evil of which they complained. 
He considered this stage as the introduc- 
| tion of that Bill, which, he was happy to 
| say, had met with the concurrence of his 
|two noble and learned Friends the Lord 
| Chancellor and the Master of the Rolls, 
|He should, therefore, explain the provi- 
‘sions of the Bill, and ask their Lordships 
| to give their sanction to the second reading 
_of it conditionally, or, as they said in the 
| profession, de bene esse, in order that it 
might be printed and circulated during the 
recess, and thus have the benefit of the 
consideration and amendment of the pro- 
fession of the law before its next stage in 
| the progress of legislation. If the Easter 
recess had not been so near, he would have 
deferred the introduction of this Bill until 
his noble and learned Friend the Lord 
Chancellor had recovered from his indispo- 
sition, and returned to the woolsack; but 
the importance of having the Bill considered 
| by the profession during the recess was 80 
great, that he could not consent to post- 
pone the introduction of it any longer. He 
had already stated, from the petition which 
he had just presented, that great difficulty 
existed in obtaining payments of legacies, 
and indeed he might also say of debts, 
| by suit in the Court of Chancery, even 
|in those cases which were uncontested, 
and in which there was no litigation, 
| doubt, or difficulty. The impossibility of 
obtaining redress in such cases was the 
evil; the remedy for it was the Bill which 
|he then held in his hand. He did not 
take to himself the credit of devising 
that remedy; it was due, in the first 
place, to an Act of the Legislature which 
was passed a year or two ago, called the 
Winding-up Act, and which had worked 
marvellously well; and, in the next place, 
to a Master in Chancery, a near and dear 
| relative of his own (Master Brougham) 
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who had conceived the happy idea of ex- | which executors could keep money in their 
tending that Act, and of applying its ma- | hands, and defer the payment of legacies 
chinery to all cases of administration suits ; and debts almost as long as they pleased, 
in the Court of Chancery. He (Lord | the trade of an executor might not be a 
Brougham) had long known the evil of the | bad one; but under the existing state of 
present system; but he had never been | the law, the trade was nearly ruined—so 
able to grapple with it as his worthy re- | much so, that one of his learned Friends, 
lative had been enabled to do, through | in the course of a cause before him, had 
his knowledge of the duties performed | said that it was a marvel that any man in 
in the Master’s Office, acquired by his | his senses should now become an executor. 
experience of them during the last eigh- | Such being the case, it was clear that an 
teen or nineteen years. The main object | executor, if he were in his senses, and had 
of the Bill was to commence consent ad-| proved the will of his testator, had only 
ministrations in the Master’s Office: to! one safe course to pursue, and that was to 
secure an immediate notice to all parties, | go into the Court of Chancery for his 
a judicial advertisement was to be made by | quietus. Their Lordships might, perhaps, 
the Master that he had commenced the ad- | suppose that, under such circumstances, 
ministration, and an immediate and cheap | all executors did go there for such quietus. 
appeal was to be given to the Court, in case | No such thing. His relative, Master 
any party was dissatisfied. To induce so- | Brougham, had procured the true propor- 
licitors to get through their work rapidly, | tion of such executors as did so, by in- 
and without the expense of copies, they | quiries which he instituted at the Stamp 
were to be paid, as far as possible, one fee | Office. The probate returns showed that 
for the job. It would then be the solicitor’s | of persons possessed of personal estates in 
interest to spend as little as possible, and | value between 5001. and 1,000I., from 
finish as soon as possible. This was al- | 4,000 to 5,000 persons died in a year; of 
ready done under the Winding-up Act, | persons possessed of personal property be- 
and had been attempted under the new | tween 1,000I. and 6,0001., 5,000 to 6,000; 
orders. Such being the case, he was | of persons possessed of personal property 
about to introduce to their Lordships a | between 6,000/. and 12,0001., 1,000 to 
scene of intolerable pressure on parties, | 1,500; and of persons possessed of per- 
of the most cruel injustice to individuals, | sonal property between 12,000/. and up- 
of an enormous amount of property pre- wards, 800 to 1,000. Rejecting all cases 
vented from being enjoyed by the persons | where the personal estate was sworn to 
to whom it really belonged, and of an abuse be under 500/., and assuming that half 
of enormous extent in the administration of the rest came to the Court of Chancery, 
Equity, for which neither the Courts, nor they ought to have 5,000 to 6,000 admi- 
the Judges, nor the Masters, nor the prac- | nistrations in a year; but, from the Chan- 
titioners, were responsible, but for which | cery return, the actual number appeared 
the law, and the practice founded on the to be not 600. Nine-tenths of the cases 
law, were alone answerable. It was now | were therefore kept out of the court by 
found that by law an executor or a trus-| the delays and enormous and intolerable 
tee—for a trustee in this respect stood on | expense of its proceedings. Now, if their 
the same footing with an executor—was Lordships were not alarmed at the pro- 
liable for unknown debts during many | posal, he would introduce them into the 
years after winding all up, although he! Court of Chancery, a place of which it 
had advertised for creditors to come for- | had been said that if a man once got 
ward. In proof of this positjen, the noble | into it he would never get out of it. 
and learned Lord referred to the case of | And here he would confine himself to the 
“Knatchbull ». Frainhead’’ (3 Mylne and | progress of a case where there was no 
€., 122), decided by Lord Chancellor Cot- | litigation, and in which everything was 
tenham ; to that of ‘‘ Lowe v. Castor’’| done by consent. In the simplest admini- 
(| Beavan, 426), decided by Lord Lang- | stration suit there were two or three sets 
dale, as Master of the Rolls; and also to! of parties, and therefore as many office 
that of ** Hill ». Gornine’”’ (1 Beavan, | copies of bill, with no real litigation. Then 
040), decided by the same Judge. In all | there were close copies; then the answers 
these cases he contended that unknown | in draught; then the engrossment; then 
debts, though advertised, were saddled on|a special commission to swear; then a 
executors after a lapse of many years. special messenger to take the answer to 
Now, under the old state of the law, under | London, as it was not allowed to be sent 
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by post; then office copies; then close 
copies; then counsel’s opinion on evidence; 
then interrogatories to prove will—if any 
land—although not disputed ; then a spe- 
cial commission to examine witnesses ; 
then evidence taken in secret, no one ques- 
tioning the will; then special messenger 
to London ; and then office copies again. 
Sometimes there was an original will 
brought from the Probate Court at York 
to London, at an expense of 201., no one 
disputing it, or even looking at it when 
brought up; and then the cause was 
heard, and so entirely was the decision a 
matter of course that the Vice Chancellor 
of England had disposed, to his know- 
ledge, of sixty within the hour. Thus, 
the learned Judge was 1ot one minute in 
hearing and making up his mind on each 
of these eases. So rapid was the disposal 
of the cases, that the officer of the court 
was unable to keep up with the pace of the 
learned Judge, and asked for time to enter 
them, or for a note from the parties. Then 
came the formal decree, ‘‘ with the usual 
direetions.”’ 
formal decree, he had a curious circum- 
stance to give their Lordships. In a case 
before the Vice Chancellor, a learned 
counsel moved for ‘ the formal decree, 
with the usual directions ;’’ and what did 
their Lordships think was the reply of that 
learned and excellent Judge? Nothing 
less than this: ‘* Yes, let the usual decree 
go forth for the destruction of this estate 
in due course of law.’’ There must be 
‘*something rotten in the state of Den- 
mark”’ when a learned Judge, who was no 
vilipender of the proceedings of his own 
court, could confess that the decree which 
was to go forth was synonymous with say- 
ing, ‘* Let the estate be destroyed.”” He 
had now gone through the different stages 
of expense and delay up to this point. 
The cost was from 200/. to 3001., and 
rarely under 100J., and still no part of the 
real work was yet begun. The whole was 
nugatory up to that point—not to those 
who received the fees, but to the parties 
interested. The first effective step was 
the Master’s advertisement for creditors. 
Yes, when all this misery was endured, 
the unhappy suitor was only in the vesti- 
bule, and not in the jaws of the Pande- 
monium of (haneery; and yet there had 
been expense enough to wear down any 
man of small property. He was now ex- 
posed to every form of misery. His 
were the woes of care and illness, and 
an old age of want; of anxious fear, of 
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Now, on the subject of this | 
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hunger, of poverty; of toil that brought 
no gain; of premature death: then there 
was the slumber of the Court of Chancery 
to be encountered, and the maddening 
feeling which fired the brain of him who 
expected justice to be done, where injus- 
tice was inflicted, and who expected to 
receive right where wrong was sanctioned. 


in Equity Bill. 


“Vestibulum ante ipsum primisque in faucibus 

Orci, 

Luctus, et ultrices posuére cubilia Cure: 

Pallentesque habitant Morbi, tristisque Senec- 
tus, 

Et Metus, et malesuada Fames, et turpis 
Egestas, 

Terribiles visu forme : Letumque, Laborque: 

Tum consanguineus Leti Sopor, et mala mentis 

Gaudia, —— 

Ferreique Eumenidum thalami, et Discordia 
demens 

Vipereum crinem vittis innexa cruentis.” 


These horrors were studded thickly on the 
threshold before the unhappy suitor enter- 
ed into the Court of Chancery. He had, 
however, described to their Lordships the 
means wisely devised for their removal, 
furnished by long experience, not attended 
with the establishment of a new court, or 
the introduction of a novel jurisdiction. 
The whole plan was perfectly safe—it was 
the application of a remedy which in an- 
other case had been found to work marvel- 
lously well—it was the application of the 
powers of the ‘* Winding-up Act”” to those 
cases he had described. The cost at pre- 
sent was 2001. or 3001. to get to the thresh- 
old—to get into the vestibule—primisque 
in faucibus Orci. How much would be 
the expense under his proposed Act ? Just 
5s. He must ask their Lordships to give 
a favourable reception to this plan. He 
had taken the average costs of suits before 
actually beginning the work at 2001, and 
he proposed to have 5s. substituted for 
200/. In addition to the entire saving of 
all costs up to the decree, a large saving 
would also be effected in the subsequent 
costs, as in further directions, petitions 
during progress of inquiry, supplemental 
and revivor suits, from deaths and other 
abatements, &c. He wanted now to show 
their Lordships what the effect of this mea- 
sure would be, by giving them an illustra- 
tion from the Master’s Office, and by taking 
for the purpose three actual suits, and com- 
paring the admirable manner with which 
the Winding-up Act had been found to work, 
with the practice under the present system 
—the proceedings under the Winding-upAct 
being precisely similar to the proceedings 
that would take place under this proposed 
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Bill. The noble and learned Lord then 


read to the House the following examples 
of the costs in administration suits:—In 
“Say v. Creed,” which was an amicable 
suit, yet took three years and a half to com- 
plete, the costs to the hearing were 1500. 
4s.7d.; and subsequent to it, 6471.; form- 
ing a total of 7971. 4s. 7d. In “ Rainnult 
». Gillow,’’ which was also an amicable 
suit, and took four years to complete, the 
costs to the hearing were 300/., and subse- 
quent 1,400/.; the sale of the estates was 
600/., making a total of 2,300/., or 1,7000. 
independent of the sale of the estates. 
These costs were oecasioned by constant 
petitions to the Court; but all this would 
in future be done by the Master at once. 
In the case of ‘‘ Clarke v. Clarke,’’ which 
was a hostile suit, and took six years be- 
fore it was completed, the costs to the 
hearing were 1501., and the subsequent 
costs of proceeding against a fraudulent 
executor for an account were 9OOI.; 
making a total of 1,0507. In the case 
of ‘ Gateley v. Carter,’’ which was an 
amicable suit, and in which there was only 
one defendant, the costs to the hearing 
were 801., and the subsequent costs 3901., 
making a total of 470/. An anonymous 
ease, which was a hostile suit, had already 
taken up fifteen years, and was yet un- 
finished. The Bill was filed by a creditor 
against an executor and others, for 1,0001., 
on an estate worth 20,000/., devised among 
four families. There had been three sup- 
plemental bills and three bills of revivor in 
the course of the suit. The cost of getting 
before the Master in all the suits exceeded 
1,5001. By giving a power to proceed as 
under the Winding-up Act, notwithstanding 
deaths, the suit would have been finished 
ina year, at one-third the cost of merely 
getting into the Master’s Office. The cere- 
mony of going through the Court afforded 
no protection whatever. When parties 
preferred going at once to the Master, it 
was most oppressive to force them to pay 
1001. to 3000. for an order which no court 
could refuse to make. Under this Act, 
if any party should object, he might file 
a bill. If any objection should be taken 
to the primary jurisdiction, that it was 
trusting too much to the Master, the 
answer was, that under the Winding-up 
Act he now adjudicated on larger sums 
and on more difficult questions than ge- 
nerally went before the Court itself, and 
mm one-tenth of the time. He would now 
show to their Lordships the effects of the 
Winding-up Act on a great concern, and 
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the value of applying its machinery to other 
eases. A banking company was sent in 
Michaelmas term, 1848, into the Court, 
under a winding-up order. The debts and 
liabilities investigated and found before 
Christmas amounted to 522,3481. 10s. 9d.; 
on the 10th of April, 1849, by sums 
paid off, the debts were reduced to 272.0881. 
6s. 9d.; and on the 31st of December, 
1849, to 173,777l. 17s. 6d. Thus, in 
fourteen months, this vast amount of debts, 
claims, and liabilities, affecting nearly 600 
persons, had been examined and adjudi- 
cated upon; some appeals had been heard 
and decided, and the concern cleared to 
the extent of 348,5701. out of 522,3481L.; 
and of the remainder nearly half was now 
disposed of, and the whole would probably 
be finished in a few months. This case, 
supposing it could have been worked as a 
partnership suit in the common way, would 
have lasted a century at least in the court, 
and have cost 100,0007. But it could 
never have been worked, for he eould give 
an instance and a proof of what he 
said. In the case of ‘* Walworth v. Holt’’ 
—‘‘ The Imperial Banking Company,” a 
suit was instituted in 1840, was heard be- 
fore the Lord Chancellor, and further pro- 
ceeding was found impracticable. A _pri- 
vate Act was obtained, at great expense, 
to enable the court to appoint a receiver, 
who was, however, neither to make calls 
nor to distribute assets. The receiver col- 
lected and kept the assets, which neither 
he nor the Court eould distribute. On the 
18th of January, 1850, an order was made 
under the new Act for the Master to 
wind up the concern. He had already 
taken an account, and ascertained the 
debts to be 110,000/., and the affair would 
be wound up in a few months. The noble 
and learned Lord, after giving another in- 
stance of the favourable working of the 
Winding-up Act, declared that he thought 
that he had now made out an irresistible 
ease for extending the beneficial conse- 
quences of the admirable system contained 
in it. If it were said that all which he 
required might be done by order under 
the 3rd and 4th of Victoria, c. 94 (the 
Five Years Act), the answer was that no- 
thing but an Act of Parliament could 
enable the Master to examine parties 
viva voce, or make a proceeding of 
this kind lis pendens, or bind estates 
without waiting for ecclesiastical adminis- 
tration in the present form, or make 
infants wards of court, or give the force 
of the Queen’s writ or subpena under 
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the Great Seal to any other process, or stay | they were allowed nothing for their attend. 
creditors suing at law after administration | ance on consultations, than which nothing 
had begun, or enable the Court or Master | could be more useful for the progress of 9 
to make solicitors personally pay costs. He | cause, or for the avoidance of blunders in 
likewise contended that the expense of| its management. That rule, he believed, 
any such scheme as sending parties to the | was altered now, and he was glad of it; 
Master by an order of Court on affidavit, | but formerly no Master could allow such a 
would be as great as on a petition, and| charge in the taxation of a bill of costs, 
nearly as great as on a Bill. Above all,| What was the consequence of all this 
he insisted that a grave and important | shortsighted inquiry? The attorney, 
change like this—by far the largest prac- | to pay himself adequately, was compelled 
tical reform ever attempted in Chancery— | to draw up a long brief, to the damnifica. 
ought to have the importance, publicity, | tion of his client in every way. First, his 
and indisputable force of an Act of Parlia-| counsel received a long and confused, in- 
ment. There was one point on which he | stead of a terse and intelligible brief, and, 
had already touched, and on which he was having to wade through such a brief, was 
desirous to give some further explanation. | to be paid proportionably. The engros- 
The solicitor, he had told their Lordships, | sing clerks were also to be paid for copying 
was to be paid by the job; and the reason | the useless briefs; and he verily believed 
was, that the solicitor was now paid on an | that, in some cases, three counsel had been 
absurd and vicious system. No one knew | employed when two would have sufficed, in 
that better than his noble and learned | order that the profits of a third brief might 
Friend on the woolsack (Lord Langdale), | accrue to the solicitor. Now, it was for 
and no one had worked harder to re- | the interest of the attorney that his client 
move it. A man who brought to the ser- should be put to as much expense as pos- 
vice of his client talent, skill, and inde- | sible, and it was for the interest of the 
fatigable industry, obtained by an expen- | client that he should be put to as little, 
sive education and matured by long expe- | His object was, that his suit should be dis- 
rience, ought to be properly and liberally | posed of as speedily as possible, because 
remunerated. Now, the vicious nature of | the greater delay the greater was the ex- 
the principle on which payment was made | pense, which the client must pay out of 
to him was this, that he was not allowed | his own pocket. His relative, Master 
by the rules of the courts to make charges | Brougham, advised that a reasonable sum 
except in a particular manner. He knew/| should be paid to the solicitor, propor- 
more about the charges made in the courts | tioned to the interest and the difficulty 
of common law than he did about those | of the business which he had to trans- 
made in the courts of equity; but, certainly, | act. On that principle his learned relative 
it did appear to him that the charges in| was prepared to stand; and, for his own 
the latter were more absurd than those | part, he (Lord Brougham) must say that 
in the former. Because a solicitor could | he entirely concurred in its justice. There 
not charge for certain exertions of his skill | had been a great improvement made in the 
and labour, he was compelled, in order that | system of cones by a Bill which he had 
he might exist by his profession, to subject | himself introduced some years ago. By 
his client to many tedious and dilatory pro- | that Bill the Taxing Master was directed 
cesses, which were not only expensive but | to have regard to the skill and labour which 
also very dangerous to that client, as they | the case required, and to the difficulty and 
exposed him to the risk of being turned | importance of the work done. That rule 
round by the Court, or by a skilful or it| was now enforced in the Leases Bill, 
might be an unscrupulous adversary. From | brought in about two years ago; and he 
all such processes the suitor ought to be re- | trusted that it would be extended to the 
lieved, as they were of no use, but of consid- | ease of all agreements and deeds. He had 
erable detriment to him, the suitor. Of the | now gone through the principal details of his 
absurdity of the system which allowed some | present Bill at some length; but, as the Bill 
and prevented other charges from being | was of great importance, he did not think 
made, the noble and learned Lord gave | it necessary to apologise for his prolixity. 
some amusing instances. They were not | He admitted that many parts of it might 
allowed to charge the money they advanced | be carried into effect by order; but how 
to get up evidence for their clients—that | much must, and how much ought to be 
evidence upon which perhaps the whole | done by the Bill, their Lordships would be 
fortune of the suit depended. Panny | ame to judge better when the Bill had 
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been circulated for five or six weeks in|do not approve, and the consideration of 
the town and the country. His noble and | which I shall postpone ; but if the prin- 
jearned Friend on the woolsack and him-| ciple and object of this Bill be to diminish 
self knew that though a more respect- | the expense and delay of suits in Chancery 
able and intelligent body of men than the | to the utmost extent which is practicable, 
great body of solicitors and attorneys did | consistently with justice and the caution 
not exist, there were some black sheep | absolutely necessary for the due adminis- 
in the fold; and every now and then the | tration of justice, 1 have no hesitation in 
Court, in spite of the exalted eminence | saying that the Bill deserves the most seri- 
from which it beheld them, could detect | ous consideration of your Lordships, and is 
a dark tinge in their fleeces. How much entitled to my humble and very cordial sup- 
more clearly was the Master, who stood} port. No object can be more desirable. 

in no such exalted position, enabled to Perhaps the first question is, whether, 
discern that the suit was brought into court | having regard to the powers now vested in 
and protracted by the malversation of the | the Lord Chancellor, it is necessary to have 
solicitor, or even that it should never have! an Act of Parliament at all. It is quite 
been brought at all, or, if brought, should | incorrect to say that no improvements have 
have been speedily disposed of? Soon| been made under those powers ; and my 
the client saw and felt the same truth too. | noble and learned Friend appears to me not 
At present there was no power to mulct | sufficiently to appreciate either the value of 
the actual wrongdoer; but there was power | the powers which on his proposition were 
to mulct his unhappy client, who was al-| conferred by Parliament, or the great in- 
ready suffering under the gross wrongs of | conveniences which are apt to arise, if they 
his malversation. He proposed to give |do not necessarily arise, from attempts to 
power to the Master to mulct any solicitor | regulate the practice of Courts of Justice, 
guilty of such malversation as that which | by enactments rather than by orders. 

he had described, and to the solicitor to| It is to be remembered that orders and 
appeal to the Court for the reversal of the | rules for the regulation of practice, are in 
Master’s order. From his experience both | their nature, to a great extent, tentative 
as a judge and an advocate he called on ‘and experimental. It is impossible even for 
their Lordships to vest in the Master the | the greatest skill and experience, to fore- 
power of throwing the burden of costs on! see all the contingencies which may arise, 
the actual wrongdoer, by whom they were | and it is of the utmost importance to have 
unnecessarily incurred, and to save that|ready the means of promptly making the 
man’s client, an innocent party, from the | corrections and supplying the deficiencies 
effects of his wrongdoing. In conclusion, | which sometimes are very unexpectedly 
he had to state that he would be the first to | discovered. 

receive, and most anxiously to consider,! My noble and learned Friend may recol- 
any suggestions that might be thrown out | lect that the Act of Parliament to which 
either in the House or out of it, with re-|he has referred, not only gave extensive 
gard to any part of the Bill. The noble| power to make orders, but also provided 
Lord then moved the second reading of | that the orders when made, and after being 
the Bill. \laid before beth Houses of Parliament, 

Lorn LANGDALE: My Lords, I own ' should, after a certain time, have the force 
that it would have been satisfactory to me | and effect of enactments—and that it was 
if my noble and learned Friend had thought | afterwards found expedient to enact that 
it consistent with his duty to comply with | the orders so made enactments, should for 
the request which I made to him, to post-| all purposes be deemed and taken to be 
pone his Motion for the second reading of | general orders of the Court of Chancery ; 
this Bill, until the Lord Chancellor could | and it cannot, I think, be doubted that if 
attend ; but I regret it the less in conse-! sufficient checks be imposed, and either 
quence of his saying that his object on this House of Parliament is enabled to resolve 
oceasion is only to explain the nature of his| that any orders shall not have effect, it 
measure, and not at all to preclude the | must be better that such regulation should 
most ample discussion of its principle and | be made by order rather than by Act of 
details hereafter. | Parliament. 

If my noble and learned Friend has sup-| Nevertheless, if it should appear that as 
posed that I entirely concur in the whole | the law now stands, all which it may upon 
of the present Bill, he is under a mistake. | due consideration be thought desirable to 
There are several things in it of which I do, cannot be done by order, I entirely 
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agree that the aid of an Act of Parliament 
ought to be sought. 

My Lords, agreeing that proceedings in 
the Court of Chancery ought to be freed 
from expense and delay to the utmost ex- 


Masters’ Jurisdiction 


tent that is consistent with the due ad- | 


ministration of justice, I also agree that 
there are two stages of a suit in equity to 


which the most particular attention is re- | 
quired: 1. The stage which precedes the | 
entrance into the Master’s Office upon mat- | 


ters of account and inquiry; 2. The stage 
which comprises all the proceedings in 


the Master’s Office. As to the first, I think | 


I have good ground for hoping that very 
effectual improvement and reiief may and 
will be obtained without any Act of Par- 
liament being required. 


will be taken into the Master’s Office al- 


most immediately, and at very little ex- | 


pense. The proceedings in the Master’s 


Office are attended with much more diffi- 
eulty; but orders intended to effect the de- | 
sired object are now in contemplation, and | 
it is net impossible that some of the autho- | 
rities given by the Winding-up Act may | 
But when my noble | 


be made available. 
and learned Friend compares the proceed- 
ings in the Master’s Office under the Wind- 


. . . . | 
ing-up Act with the proceeding in a com- 


plicated Chancery suit, he will find on con- 


sideration that the proceeding in one will | 
afford no means whatever of judging what | 


can, or ought to be, the proceedings in the 
other, in respect either of time or expense. 
In Chancery suits there often exists a com- 
plication of disputed facts and conflicting 
interests, making it necessary to make ex- 
tensive inquiries and decide difficult ques- 
tions, the like of which cannot arise under 
the Winding-up Act. It is scarcely to be 
hoped, that in such cases great expense 
and delay can be got rid of. We ought to 


prevent them as much as we can; and so| 


much of the evil as cannot be removed, 


ought clearly to be of such a nature that it | 
ought to be attributed to the nature of the | 
eases and not to the Court, which is charged | 


with the duty of investigating them, and 
deciding upon them. And what we may 
hope to do, is to diminish greatly the ex- 
pense and delay of winding up and settling 
mere administration suits in which no such 
conflict and complication exist. 

I entirely agree, that in Chancery suits 
great difficulty arises from the mode in 
which solicitors are remunerated, and I 
should be glad if I could congratulate my 


{LORDS} 


In cases where | 
discovery—or, in other words, an answer is |} 
not required in the first instance—the case | 
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| noble and learned Friend upon his having 
| succeeded, as he seems to flatter himself 
' that he has, in removing that evil from any 
legal proceedings whatever; but I am 
afraid that he has not succeeded. It 
seems easy to say that solicitors ought to 
| be paid according to the skill and labour 
which they have employed; but it is not 
easy to provide competent judges of the 
skill and labour, or to establish satisfac. 
tory rules for the guidance of such judges, 
Yet without these competent judges, and 
| satisfactory rules, a direction to pay accord- 
ing to skill and labour is of novalue. Cer. 
tainly the solicitors ought to be well re- 
warded—so rewarded as to give the suitors 
|a right to expect that they may find the 
| profession well supplied with men of learn- 
ing, talent, and honour; and further, re- 
warded in a manner that is consistent with 
| candour and truth. 

They are, as I believe, not excessively 
| paid at this time. I do not expect much, 
if any, relief to the suitor from any proper 
diminution of the payments (which are 
on the whole) made to their professional 
agents. But the mode in which they are 
remunerated is extremely objectionable. 
Their charges are made to depend on the 
number of steps taken in a cause, and on 
|the length of the copies they have to 
provide of documents and papers. They 
have in this way a direct interest to in- 
crease the number of steps in the cause, 
and to increase the length of all documents 
|of which copies are required. It is sur- 
| prising, and highly to the honour of the 
| profession, that a system so faulty, and 
| containing such temptations to do wrong, 
| chou not have led to much greater evil 
than it has done. In the changes which 
| have inevitably taken place in practice, it 
has in process of time resulted in a system 
|in which sometimes they are most inade- 
| quately, or perhaps not at all, paid for very 
| valuable services actually rendered to their 
| clients; and at other times they are allowed, 
and in a manner compelled, to make charges 
for services merely nominal, and not at all 
rendered. It is not because I think them 
even under this system too much paid on 
the whole, but because I think the system 
productive of much evil in many other ways, 
that I have never lost what I thought 4 
proper opportunity of stating my opinion 
upon it. The solicitors themselves, I be- 
lieve, are generally agreed in thinking the 
system very bad, but no remedy has been 
discovered; and the only suggestion which 
has reached me, is to give the solicitor 4 
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percentage upon the sum recovered in the 
suit. But a suit for the recovery of 100I., 
may often, from the nature of the inquiries 
to be made, and of the questions to be de- 
cided, cost much more time and trouble, 


and occasion far more expense, than a suit | 


for a thousand times the amount, in which 
it is not necessary to make such inquiries, 


{Marcu 25} 
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faith. Several Bills having that object in 
view had excited a strong feeling in the 
country, and it was considered desirable 
that the House itself should reject provi- 


sions which so manifestly violated all the 


principles of justice. He proposed, there- 
fore, that the House should direct its Com- 





mittees as a general rule not to interfere 


or decide such questions; and it would | with those preference shares. At the same 
therefore not be just to adopt a suggestion, time, there might be cases where the in- 


the effect of which would be, unreasonably 
to throw the cost of expensive suits for 
small sums, upon the suitors in cheap suits 
for large sums. Knowing the difficulty and 
importance of this subject, I think that 
my noble and learned Friend has rendered 
a public service by bringing it under the 
consideration of your Lordships. 

My Lords, I understand that my noble 
and learned Friend does not desire that 
the progress to be made in this Bill by 
giving it a second reading, should in any 
way impede the making and publication of 
the orders which are now under the con- 
sideration of the Lord Chancellor. 

Lorpv BROUGHAM: Certainly not. 
Those orders may make a great part— 
perhaps even the whole—of this Bill unne- 
cessary. 

Lorp LANGDALE: So understanding 
it, and that, if necessary, a full discussion 
of the Bill may hereafter take place, I am 
ready to assent to the second reading. 

Bill read 24 and committed to a Com- 
mittee of the whole House on Monday the 
6th May. 

House adjourned to Thursday the 11th 
of April. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, March 25, 1850. 


Misutes.] Pusric Bitts,—2° Exchequer Bills 
(9,200,000). 

Reported. — Chief Justices’ Salaries ; 
Duties. 

8° School Districts Contributions; Pirates (Head 
Money) Repeal. 


Brick 


RAILWAY BILLS—PREFERENCE 
SHARES. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE said, that the 
House the other evening unanimously ex- 
pressed a strong opinion that railway com- 
panies ought not to be allowed to alter the 
terms on which preference shares were 
granted under the guarantee of an Act of 
Parliament, and that to come back to Par- 
liament and ask leave to depart from those 
terms was in point of fact a breach of 


terests of the owners of preference shares 
themselves might warrant the Committee 
in departing from the general rule. He 
should require in those cases that it 
should be incumbent on the Committee to 
state to the House the special reasons for 
so departing from the general rule. The 


right hon. Gentleman then moved the fol- 
lowing Resolutions :— 


“That in every Railway Bill by which it is 
proposed to authorise a Company to grant any 
preference or priority in the payment of interest 
or dividends on any shares or stock, there be in- 
serted a Clause providing that the granting of 
such preference or priority shall not prejudice or 
affect any preference or priority of interest or 
dividend which shall have been granted by the 
Company by or in pursuance of any previous Act ; 
unless the Committee on the Bill shall report that 
such provision ought not to be required, with the 
reasons on which their opinion is founded. 
“ That no Railway Company shall be autho- 
rised to alter the terms of any preference or pri- 
ority of interest or dividend which shall have been 
granted by such Company under any previous 
Act, unless the Committee on the Bill report that 
such alteration ought to be allowed, with the rea- 
sons on which their opinion is founded.” 
| Mr. COWAN seconded the Motion, and 

stated that the only object which the di- 

rectors of the Caledonian and Edinburgh 
'and Glasgow Amalgamation Railway had 
| in view in introducing the Bill, to which he 
| presumed the right hon. Gentleman had 
| referred, was that of consolidating the in- 
| terests of the shareholders. 

CotoxeiL SIBTHORP approved the re- 
solutions, and expressed a wish that the 
right hon. Gentleman would introduce a 
clause into all Railway Bills prohibiting the 
companies from increasing their fares. 
| Mr. LABOUCHERE said, the question 
'as to the increasing of fares had already 
'been referred to the Railway Commis- 

sioners. 

Mr. E. B. DENISON hoped that great 
watchfulness would be exercised over any 
| special reports of Committees on the sub- 
ject of departing from the general rule to 
/be established as to preference shares, 
| otherwise it was possible great disadvan- 
tages might result to certain companies, 
| and proportionate benefit accrue to others. 


| 
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Mr. GLADSTONE had no objection to | 
the specific clauses proposed by the right | 
hon. Gentleman the President of the Board 
of Trade, but there was a point connected 
with this subject which appeared to him to | 
be a matter of considerable difficulty, and 
at the same time of such great importance 
as hardly to be fit to be referred to the con- | 
sideration of a private Committee, unless 
assisted by some general rule of the House 
in regard to it. He would suppose a case, 
that where a company like that of the 
York, Neweastle, and Berwick Railway 
had contracted—as was the case—with a 
company like that of the Great North of 
England to purchase its line, and that 
under altered circumstances the York, | 
Newcastle, and Berwick Company came to | 
the Great North of England to ask for a} 
modification of the terms, and that the 
latter company held a meeting and agreed | 
to such a modification; and that the York, | 
Neweastle, and Berwick Company then | 
brought in a Bill—as they had done—to | 
give effect to such altered terms—now, in | 
this case, he wished to know how the! 
rights of the dissenting minority of the| 
Great North of England Company ought | 
to be dealt with? It was difficult to say | 
whether Parliament, in passing such an | 
Act, ratified the contract on behalf of only | 
one part of the selling body, namely, those | 
who consented to the contract, or on behalf | 
of the whole. This was a point, neverthe- 
less, of great public importance, and one | 


Duty on 


{COMMONS} 
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were debarred from the exercise of their 
privileges by certain conscientious scruples 
which they entertained with respect to the 
oath of supremacy. The petitioners stated 
that they were most willing to attest their 
own undivided allegiance to the Sovereign 
of these realms in all matters civil and 
ecclesiastical; but they objected to the 
form of the oath of supremacy, as contain- 
ing allegations which appeared to them 
inconsistent, and more especially they ob. 
jected to the statutable recognition of ee- 
clesiastical power in this country other 
than that of the Sovereign Power of this 
realm, as contained in an Act recently 
passed for the regulation of charitable be- 
quests in Ireland. They submitted that 
the form of oath of supremacy should be 
made more simple and unambiguous, and 
that it was not necessary, in their judg- 
ment, to maintain a form of words which 
only under peculiar circumstances would 
have been proper and expedient. The 
petitioners went on to say, that their Ro- 
man Catholic fellow-subjects having been 
relieved in this particular—the form to 
which the petitioners objected not being 
contained in the oaths taken by Roman 
Catholics—a like relief ought to be ex- 
tended to them, and prayed the House to 
afford such relief as in its wisdom it might 
think fit to adopt. 


DUTY ON BRICKS. 
Lorp R. GROSVENOR said, that as 





upon which he did not think a Committee | the Brick Duties Bill was on the paper for 
of the House would be justified in forming | the evening, he wished to ask his right 
a decision without some previous general | hon. Friend the Chancellor of the Exche- 


declaration on the part of the House. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, that without 
expressing any decisive opinion at this mo- 
ment on the point, his first impression was 
that the cases referred to by the right hon. 
Gentleman involved so many various in- 
terests, that it would be difficult for the 


| quer what the Government had determined 
‘to do on the subject of drawback? He 
| would also ask him to state at what time 
' the brick duty would cease, because at pre- 
'sent there was a complete stagnation in 
the brick trade, the brickmakers being 
‘afraid at present to proceed with their 
He also begged to ask his 





House to lay down any general rule upon | operations. 
the subjeet. ‘right hon. Friend what the Government 
Resolutions agreed to. | proposed to do with respect to contracts 
for the supply of bricks entered into under 

OATH OF SUPREMACY. | the idea that the duty would be charged ? 

Sm J. GRAHAM presented a petition,| The CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
which he expressed a wish to present in| QUER said, that with regard to the first 
the presence of the noble Lord at the head | question put to him which related to the 
of the Government, from two Peers, the | drawback, he saw a deputation three or 
Earl of Bradford and the Earl of Clancar- | four days ago, and on reference to what 
ty. The petitioners stated that they were | had been the practice on the repeal of 
entitled to seats in the House of Lords; | other excise duties, he found that there 
that one of them, the Earl of Clancarty, | were only two cases in which a drawback 
had a title to vote in the election of repre- | had been allowed. The usual course had 
sentative Peers in Ireland, and that they been to allow some time to clapse before 
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the duty was taken off, in order to enable ' care should be taken that not a single 
parties to dispose of their stock, but gene- hour’s delay should take place in ascertain- 
rally there had been no drawback, and in ing what the amount of stock in hand was. 
no case had the full drawback been allow-| With regard to other parties, he had re- 
ed. No new bricks could be made, so as ceived several applications from parties 
to enter into competition with those which who had already bought bricks, and who 
had paid the duty for some time, and, represented that persons who might build 
therefore, the brickmakers could not be houses with untaxed bricks would have an 
prejudiced to the full extent of the duty unfair advantage over them. He was afraid 
paid on existing bricks. Of course those that it was out of his power to afford relief 
who would reap the principal benefit from to those parties, and all he proposed, there- 
the repeal of the excise duty were those fore, was to give a drawback to the makers 
who had been paying it hitherto; as he of bricks. An hon. Friend had put into 
had been constantly told that the brick- his hands a remonstrance against an incon- 
makers did not so much complain of the venience of another kind, but for which he 
amount of the duty, as of the interference did not see any remedy. A gentleman had 
of the exciseman. They had the advan- a large quantity of brick earth, for which 
tage of their plant, and of a perfect know- he was paid a royalty, and he had derived 
ledge of the trade, so that whatever hap- the greatest benefit from the supervision of 
pened, they must derive the greatest the excise officer, who kept an account of 
amount of benefit from the repeal of the all the brick earth which was used; and he 
duty. When he saw the parties to whom had been asked to introduce some provi- 
he had alluded on Thursday last, many of | sion in the Bill by which that computation 
them, or at least some of them, said that might be still effected. He must say that 
it was not reasonable to expect the full it appeared to him that the benefit which 
amount of the drawback, and a proposal this gentleman would derive from the re- 
was made that the duty should not be taken peal of the duty was so great that he was 
off till the lst of June, to enable the par- | not entitled to receive any compensation. 
ties to dispose of their stock, and that a| The last question to which he had to refer 
drawback should be allowed on the stock | regarded contracts. He had been asked 
thenin hand. Expectations were held out to introduce a provision into the Bill to re- 
that by that time they would probably have | lieve parties who had entered into contracts 
disposed of half their stock in hand, and for bricks, as if they were to be duty-paid 
itwas suggested that he (the Chancellor bricks; and he proposed, therefore, to in- 
of the Exchequer) should allow half the! sert a clause making an abatement in fa- 
amount of drawback. On considering this| vour of contracts heretofore made to the 
matter, he had come to the conclusion that | amount of the drawback, He believed 
an extension of the time was most unde-| that on the whole this arrangement would 
sirable, because, of course, he could not | meet the justice of the case. 

but perceive that stagnation must ensue in| Viscount DUNCAN regretted the trou- 
all those employments which depended on ble and inconvenience to which his right 
the brick trade, embracing not only brick-| hon. Friend had been exposed, and in- 
layers but carpenters and joiners, and other ,quired whether he would have any ob- 
parties. He therefore thought it far bet-' jection to limit the amount of the window 
ter, admitting that some allowance should , duty ? 

be made, to do whatever he found it neces-| The CHANCELLOR or tae EXCHE- 
sary to do at once. He proposed to allow; QUER thought that the repeal of the win- 
at once a drawback of 50 per cent on the dow duty was not so desirable as that of 
stock in hand, and that on all bricks hence- | the duty on bricks. 

forward made, the repeal of the duty should Lorp R. GROSVENOR said that, after 
be immediate. The duty on all existing | hearing the statement made by his right 
wicks had been paid, and he proposed to| hon. Friend, he would not press the in- 
take no more, The only difficulty was as! struction to the Committee which stood in 
tothe taking of stock. He had seen the | his name on the paper. 

deputation before referred to on Thursday | Mr. BRIGHT did not understand from 
last, and on Friday and Saturday there | the right hon. Gentleman’s statement, that 
had been made a survey of more than/ the drawback would be allowed to persons 
half the brickyards in England. Orders | having bricks in their possession, but who 
Would go off that night for an immediate | were not the makers of them. Supposing 
survey of the remaining yards, and every | a person to have bricks actually delivered 
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to him, would he be treated on the same 
terms as the maker of the bricks? 

The CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER said, that the same question had 
been put to him by an old lady, who had 
been buying a great number of bricks, and 
he had been obliged to tell her that no 
drawback could be allowed upon them. 

Subject dropped. 


ENCROACHMENT ON THE GREEN PARK. 

Viscount DUNCAN had a question to 
put to the right hon. Gentleman the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, on the subject of 
an encroachment on the Green Park. 
Some discussion took place on the Ist of 
March, on the subject of a wall, which 
had been built without the knowledge of 
the noble proprietor, round the garden of 
Bridgewater House, and the right hon. 
Gentleman then gave him an assurance 
that the wall should be removed. The 
wall, however, had not only not been re- 
moved, but an embankment had been 
raised, and he wished to know whether 
the embankment in question was within 
the terms of the lease ? 


Mr. LUSHINGTON said, that before | 


the Secretary to the Treasury answered 
that question, he wished to state that his 
constituents would regard the completion 
of that structure as a very great hardship 
and grievance. 


Mr. HAYTER said, that immediately | 


after the lst March a communication took 
place between the architect of the Woods 
and Forests and the architect of the Earl 
of Ellesmere; and the architect of the 
Woods and Forests had been directed to 
prepare a report, which had not yet been 
presented. Not, only, however, had the 
wall of which complaint had been made 
not been proceeded with, but a great por- 
tion of it had been taken down, and it 
would undoubtedly be a great detriment 
to the public, and a great injury to the 
beauty of the park, if no means could be 
found by which the stringent provisions 
of the lease could be in some respects mo- 
dified. If, however, they could not be mo- 
dified, it would be the duty of the Com- 
missioners of Woods and Forests to have 
that structure levelled. With regard to 
the embankment, there was nothing in the 
covenants of the lease which would prevent 
its being made. 
Subject dropped. 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 
Mr. EWART begged the noble Lord at 
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the head of the Government to state whe. 
ther it was intended to place the collection 
| of paintings left to the country by the late 
| Mr. Vernon in any part of the building 
| called the National Gallery; and whether 
| it was intended to adhere to the intimation 
made by Mr. Spring Rice, when Secretary 
to the Treasury, to the House in the year 
1834, that the part of the National Gallery 
now occupied by the Royal Academy was 
| only to be retained by that body as long as 
it was not required for the extension of the 
| national collection of works of art ? 
| Lorp J. RUSSELL understood the sub- 
| stance of the hon. Member’s question to be 
| this—whether that part of the National 
Gallery now occupied by the Royal Aca- 
demy for the exhibition of pictures, and 
for the purposes of their schools, was 
| henceforth to be appropriated to the recep- 
tion of the pictures given to the nation by 
the late Mr. Vernon, and of others which 
might hereafter be given by individuals to 
the national collection. Taking that tobe 
the sum of the hon. Member’s question, it 
was his (Lord J. Russell’s) duty to state 
|in reply, that an arrangement relative to 
this subject had for some time been under 
consideration, which there was reason to 
expect would soon be brought to comple- 
tion; and in the meantime he would, for the 
satisfaction of the House, state generally 
| what were the intentions of the Govern- 
ment. It was the wish of the Government 
that the National Gallery should be devoted 
to the reception of works of art, at present 
belonging to the nation, including the pie- 
tures of the late Mr. Vernon, and any others 
that might be given to the country. At 
the same time, George III., having given 
the Royal Academy rooms in Somerset 
House, and various privileges, with a view 
to the founding of a national school of art 
in this kingdom, by means of which the 
Academy had been enabled to maintain 
schools both of sculpture and painting, it 
was due to the Royal Academy, as well as 
desirable in a national point of view, that 
the Academy should have it in their power 
to carry on their schools. The Govern- 
ment, therefore, did not think it right to 
ask the Royal Academy to give up the 
rooms which they possessed in the National 
Gallery for the reception of national works 
of art, without proposing that the House of 
Commons should grant that body a sum of 
money to enable them to obtain a site for 
a building which they might devote to the 
purposes to which the rooms they now 0¢- 
cupied in the National Gallery were ap 
| 


Gallery. 
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plied. As this arrangement could not be 
effected immediately, it, of course, implied 
that room could not, at once, be found for 
the Vernon collection in the National Gal- 
lery; but in the course of the present Ses- 
sion the Government would introduce a Bill 
into the House to accomplish the object at 
the earliest possible moment. In the mean- 
time Marlborough House, which was re- 
cently in possession of the late Queen 
Dowager, had been given up to the Crown, 
and was destined to be the residence of the 
Prince of Wales; but Her Majesty had 
been graciously pleased to declare that for 
the present, and for two years to come, the 
pictures of the late Mr. Vernon and any 
others that might, within that period, be 
added to the national collection, should be 
placed in Marlborough House for the pur- 
pose of being exhibited to the public. That 
was a general outline of the arrangement 
which the House would hereafter be called 
upon to sanction. 


THE NATIONAL LAND SCHEME, 

Mr. HENLEY called upon the hon. 
Member for Nottingham to state whether 
he intended to bring in to-morrow the Bill 
of which he had given notice for winding up 
the affairs of the Land Company with which 
he was connected; and also whether the 
Bill was to be a public or a private one ? 

Mr. O'CONNOR said, he had given no- 
tice of his intention to bring in the Bill 
on the earliest possible day after Easter; 
he was so reported in all the newspapers, 
and in that sense he was understood by all 
the Members present on the occasion, and 
therefore he was astonished to find that his 
Motion was set down as for to-morrow in 
the Votes. As to whether the Bill would 
be a public or a private one, he would say 
now, as he had before said, that before he 
introduced it he would consult the best 
conveyancer, the best’ equity lawyer, and 
the best common lawyer, in order that it 
might be drawn systematically, and not 
according to his own caprice. He would 
bring in the Bill as soon as he could after 
Easter, and he hoped it would be satisfac- 
tory to the House, and beneficial to those 
who had invested money in the scheme. 

Mr. HENLEY said, the hon. Member 
had not informed the House whether the 
Bill was to be a public or a private one. 

Mr. O’CONNOR said, that would de- 
Pend entirely on the advice he might re- 
ceve from the persons whom he meant to 
consult. Perhaps the hon. Member, who 
was more expert at such matters than he 
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(Mr. O’Connor) was, would condescend to 
give his advice. [Laughter.] When the 
hon. Member interested himself so much in 
the affairs of others, and was able to set 
things right, the appeal which he had 
made to him ought not to have been follow- 
ed by a laugh. 
Subject dropped. 


Cornwall and Lancaster. 


THE DUCHIES OF CORNWALL AND 
LANCASTER. 

Mr. TRELAWNY begged to move for 
a Committee to inquire into the manage- 
ment of the Duchies of Cornwall and Lan- 
easter. His Motion had two distinct ob- 
jects, public economy and private security. 
He claimed that the property should be 
managed as productively us possible, con- 
sistently with due regard to the rights of 
tenants. But with regard to the past, 
neither object had been secured, not 
that there had been no amelioration. He 
believed the inhabitants of these two 
Duchies were exposed to greater hard- 
ships than those of other parts of Eng- 
land. It was perfectly true in the county 
of Cornwall there had lately been some 
alterations, but these had not been carried 
nearly so far as they ought tobe. Seeing 
that the country would at no distant day 
be called upon to provide an income for 
the Prince of Wales, it was desirable that 
his property in the Duchy of Cornwall 
should be improved to the utmost possible 
extent in order that a considerable fund 
should be accumulated by the time His 
Royal Highness required a separate esta- 
blishment. The right was questioned, and 
the Morning Chronicle claimed for the 
Prince the power, if he pleased, to play 
“‘ ducks and drakes’’ with the property, or 
** to spend its revenues on Christmas trees 
and plum-cakes’’—a remarkable circum- 
stance when it was considered who was 
reputed to influence the counsels of that 
paper. He had given notice of a Motion on 
this subject so long back as 1844; but in 
consequence of a Bill having been brought 
in by the right hon. Baronet the Member 
for Tamworth to promote the settlement of 
disputes between the owners of properties 
in these Duchies and the Government, 
until he saw what compromise would be 
made between these parties, he had de- 
ferred bringing forward his Motion. As 
he could not get primary evidence on this 
subject, he should be obliged to resort to 
evidence which, however, was not of so 
satisfactory a nature as he could wish. 
[The hon. Member then proceeded to read 
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a number of returns which he had prepared 
of the income derived from these Duchies, 
and the expense of management, and also 
all the lawyers’ charges.] The hon. Gen- 
tleman’s secondary evidence consisted 
partly of returns regarding the manage- 
ment of other Crown property, by which 
he showed that on 122,000 acres of forest 
property there had been no balance in fa- 
vour of the public; that the High Meadows 
woods had been bought for 160,000/., and 
had last year brought an income of only 
681.; that the lawyers’ bills had been enor- 
mous, especially on the occasion of a cer- 
tain lawsuit with Lord Churchill, which 
after years of litigation and an expense of 
many thousand pounds, ended without de- 
cision, in consequence of the death of one of 
the parties; and he argued that as these 
things occurred in the management of the 
other Crown property, what was likely to 
be the case with the Duchies, and was it 
not suspicious that inquiry was refused ? 
With regard to the Motion which he 
submitted to the House on this subject 
last year, the result in one respect had 
been such as to induce him to bring for- 
ward the subject again; for, on his re- 
turn to the country, one of the first per- 
sons he met was a gentleman who was 
interested in the matter, who told him that 
since the subject had been brought before 
Parliament, the officers of the Duchy, from 
whom formerly decent attention could not 
be obtained, were now more considerate. 
The accounts which had been laid on the 
table for the present year, were also some- 
what more detailed, a result which he at- 
tributed to his last year’s Motion, and en- 
couraged him to continue agitating the 
question. Further accounts, however, 
ought to be furnished, and he conceived 
the House had a right to demand that 
they should be prepared in any way it 
pleased, because an Act of Parliament 
existed, providing that returns of the in- 
come and expenditure of these Duchies 
should be annually presented to Parlia- 
ment within a month of the meeting 
thereof, and in such shape as the Trea- 
sury required. As ancillary to his argu- 
ment, he might be allowed to allude to 
what oceurred in 1795, when the House 
was applied to to pay the debts of the Prince 
of Wales, amounting to 161,000/. On 
that occasion, His Majesty George III. 
sent a message down to that House, in 
the course of which he said— 

‘* Anxious as His Majesty must necessarily be 
to relieve the Prince of Wales from these difficul- 
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ties, His Majesty entertains no idea of proposing 
to his Parliament to make any provision for this 
object, otherwise than by the application of a 

of the income which may be settled on the Prince; 
but he earnestly recommends it to the House to 
consider of the propriety of this proceeding for the 
gradual discharge of these incumbrances by ap. 
propriating and securing for a given term the re. 
venues arising from the Duchy of Cornwall, toge- 
ther with a proportion of the Prince’s other an- 
nual income.” 


At that time direct assurances were then 
given by the Crown and by the Minister of 
the day, that the Prince would not run into 
debt again. Buta few years elapsed when 
the Minister again came down with a mes- 
sage for the payment of the Prince’s debts, 
which amounted to 600,000I., chargeable 
on this revenue, but which the faithful 
Commons again paid. It might be said 
there was no probability of anything of this 
kind occurring again, but it was the duty 
of that House to provide against the possi- 
bility of any charge of the kind being made 
on the revenue of the Duchy. In these 
days of economy, the House would be want- 
ing in duty to the public, if it did not pre- 
vent the recurrence of such a proceeding. 
It might be said that the public had no in- 
terest in the matter; but this was an erro- 
neous view of the subject. The House 
might not be aware that formerly there 
were certain dues on tin, when raised, to 
which the Duchy had a right. These dues 
had been abolished, and Parliament had 
given compensation in lieu of a charge onthe 
Consolidated Fund to the extent of 15,000/. 
a year and over. It was a question with 
him whether the Duchy would have had 
any considerable balance to show but for 
this annual windfall. The publie who paid 
this sum had a right to know how the 
Prince managed his estate, as any further 
grant would be greater or less accordingly. 
The accounts of the Duchy of Lancaster 
were generally more systematically kept, 
but they exhibited an extraordinary number 
of minute items, many of them for as little 
as ls. and 1s. 6d. Why not consolidate 
such a property, and thus diminish the 
enormous expenses of agency and super 
vision? He found in one year there were 
500 items for small sums varying from one 
shilling to ten shillings. It was obvious 
that no estate managed in such a way 
could be conducted in a satisfactory man- 
ner; and it was the duty of the Govern- 
ment to bring in a Bill to enable the Crows 
to get rid of all these small charges in the 
shape of rent charges. Such a course 
would be infinitely better for both the 
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Crown and the public hereafter. The pro- 
perty of the Duchy of Lancaster was scat- 
tered over not less than twenty-one coun- 
ties, and it was impossible that it could be 
properly managed. He complained, also, 
that the officers of the Duchy refused to 
give information as to this property, be- 
yond what was strictly stated in their an- 
nual report. He was happy to find that 
the Government had ordered Mr. Ander- 
son, the able and intelligent accountant, to 
examine into the accounts of the Woods 
and Forests, who had shown how irregu- 
larly they had been kept; so munch so 
that the accounts had not been regularly 
made up for five years, and the utmost 
confusion was the consequence. He (Mr. 
Trelawny) had no doubt a similar result 
would take place, if a similar investigation 
was made into the aecounts of the Duchies. 
He had been informed that recent sales 
of property belonging to the Duchies had 
taken place at Dorchester, Exeter, Ken- 
nington, and other places; but no account 
of these sales was given in the report, nor 
was any information furnished as to the 
terms which were obtained. He did not 
mean to say that there was anything dis- 
honest in these proceedings; but he thought 
the House was justified. in calling for an 
explanation, and requiring the details to be 
furnished to it. He had to complain that 
in two years 20,0001. had been wasted on 
Tywarnhaile mines, on pretence, he sup- 
posed, of kindness to the rural population 
—a pretence very inconsistent with the 
charge against the Duchy in the letters 
of the Morning Chronicle Commissioner, 
with regard to the Duchy’s treatment of 
poor cottagers. Farther, he complained 
that their still remained a want of complete 
security of title in districts where the 
Duchy had property. In ten counties in 
England there were parcels of this pro- 
perty which lay scattered in every direc- 
tion, and the alleged rights of the Duke 
Were a trap to unwary purchasers. It was 
successfully contended that the nullum 
tempus Act was not applicable to Duchy 
property, and till the Act of 1844 nobody 
was safe; but even that Act was partial 
and insufficient. Before that Act the 
payment of 4d. a year to King John 
was deemed sufficient to shake the firmest 
title 48 against the Duchy; and even 
now in any county but Cornwall it would 
do so, and, as to Cornwall, it would still 
do 80, in the case of estuaries, royal- 
ties, aud franchises. Under these words 
the Duchy were claiming wrecks and arms 
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of the sea. Lord Coke called the Duchy 
‘‘a great mystery,’’ and a great mystery 
they seemed determined it should remain. 
The rating of minerals was a point he had 
noticed in his resolution. The House might 
not be aware that the reservation of dues 
in money saved them from being rateable, 
so that miners might be attracted to a 
district, and be made chargeable on the 
property there; and then themine might fail, 
and have contributed nothing to the sup- 
port of the population it had fostered. He 
had heard the Duchy had so reserved their 
dues. If so, it was their right to do so, 
no doubt; but it was again not very con- 
sistent with their vaunted interest in the 
state of the poor. The right of Parlia- 
ment to interfere could not be pretended, 
considering the numerous instances in 
which Acts of Parliament had been passed 
directly interfering, and even compelling 
the annual returns of the state of the in- 
come and expenditure in such form as the 
Treasury required. The Treasury was 
therefore responsible for any mismanage- 
ment; and, if so, how could it be said 
that it was not the duty of the House, to 
whom the Treasury was responsible, to 
insist on full attention being paid to 
these matters. Again, he had to com- 
plain, that before 1844 the officers of the 
Duchy had neglected to hold assessionable 
courts for the renewal of leases, which 
had occasioned great dissatisfaction. These 
were courts existing from time immemorial, 
and it was only at these that transferences 
of properity could take place. The neg- 
lect to hold these was a breach of implied 
faith to tenants. However, he merely 
mentioned that as indicative of the past 
spirit of Duchy management. But he had 
a more serious charge to make. He held 
in his hand a letter from a Cornish magis- 
trate, of high character and station, dis- 
tinctly charging the Duchy with having 
refused to fill up leases with new lives, 
which had from the earliest times been the 
custom in the property, and on the faith 
of which improvements had been made— 
which would now be lost. This was primd 
facie a gross case, and at least demanded 
explanation. There were many matters 
connected with the Duchy of Cornwall 
which required consideration, and with 
which the House ought to deal, and he 
hoped the House would grant the inquiry 
for which he moved: on every ground, pub- 
lic and private, it ought to be conceded. 

Motion made, and Question put— 

“ That a Select Committee be appointed, to in- 
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quire to what extent the public are entitled to 
claim an interest, present or prospective, in the 
management of the Duchies of Cornwall and Lan- 
caster, with respect to which Returns are annually 
made to this House; and, with regard to the 
Duchy of Cornwall in particular, to inquire where 
its accumulations are invested ; who is the heir 
of personal estate to the Prince of Wales ; whether 
Duchy dues from mines are reserved in minerals 
or money, and whether they are rated to the 
poor; whether mines are directly worked by the 
Duchy officers; what number of claims to estates 
have been made and not sustained during the last 
six years; whether there is any good reason for 
the direct exception of certain kinds of property 
in the Duchy Act of 1844 (such as royalties, fran- 
chises, and estuaries), from the statutory provision 
for the quiet of titles, now applied to Crown pro- 
perty, to private property, and most descriptions 
of Duchy property ; and, lastly, whether the ma- 
nagement of the Duchy estate has been satisfac- 
tory as regards the public, fair as regards its own 
tenants, or productive of improvement in the state 
of the rural population.” 

The SOLICITOR GENERAL, in re- 
sisting the Motion, trusted to be able to 
convince the House that there was no 
ground for granting a Committee of In- 
quiry into the management of this pro- 
perty. The grounds alleged by the hon. 


Member for Tavistock for his Motion, were | 
that the property was mismanaged, that it 
was managed so as to injure the public, 


and that acts of oppression were exercised 
under the mode in which it was managed. 
It was manifest that the House had no 
right to inquire into the management of 
any property unless it was of a public 
character. They had no right to inquire 
into the management of property purely of 
a private nature, and the hon. Gentleman 
himself had admitted that this property 
was prima facie strictly private. The 
original grant was by Edward III. to the 


Black Prince; it was not connected with | 


the Crown in any way, except during a 
time when there was no heir-apparent; but 


as soon as one was born the property vest- | 


ed in him entirely, save that he could not 
dispose absolutely of the fee-simple. The 
heir-apparent was born Duke of Cornwall, 
and he had complete power of disposing of 
the revenues of the Duchy, from his birth 
till his accession to the Throne, exactly as 
he might think fit. He (the Solicitor 
General) could not therefore see the dis- 
tinetion between this case and that of any 
other private property, except that it was 
held in this instance by a personage of the 
most exalted rank, save one, in this coun- 
try. The case was strictly one of property 


belonging to an individual in his private, | 


and not in any public capacity. The hon. 
Member, in justification of his proposal for 
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| inquiry, had contended that in the Act of 
| the lst and 2nd of the Queen, there was y 
clause directing the accounts of the Duchy 
to be annually submitted to the Commis. 
| sioners of the Treasury. But it might be 
| very proper -for Parliament to provide for 
| the security and preservation of the property 
|of the heir-apparent; but that Act did not 
|make the property public property, or im. 
| press upon it a character which should im. 
part to the public any concern in it. They 
could only have the right to inquire into 
| the disposal of any revenues in which the 
| public was directly interested. The hon, 
Gentleman had argued that when the Prince 
of Wales became of age it was a matter of 
|considerable moment to know what were 
his private sources of revenue. The mere 
|contingent possibility that the Prince of 
| Wales might ask an allowance to be paid 
| out of the taxes, did not confer a right on 
| Parliament to inquire how he managed or 
applied his private property. It did not 
|appear that the property had been mis- 
managed. The salaries for six years pre- 
| vious to Her Majesty’s accession amounted 
to 8,6771.; they were now 2,5001. Savings 
had been effected to the extent of 10,6721; 
but, making allowance for superannuation, 
the reduction might be estimated at 8,126l. 
The returns from the property had progres- 
sively increased, and had amounted to 
22,0001. a year since the management had 
been transferred to the Council. In the 
absence of any specific charges, it was suf: 
ficient to show the great decrease which 
had taken place in the expenditure, the 
reasons why that expense should be incur- 
red, and the improvements which had taken 
place. With respect to a diminution of 
stock from 6001. to 8002., it had been di- 
rected when the Assessionable Manors Act 
was passed, that certain stocks should be 
applied to defray the expenses. To pre- 
vent the accumulation of water, it had been 
thought advisable to work certain mines 
till the price of copper and other cireum- 
stances should allow the property to be let 
again. That had been done for two years. 
The House would bear in mind that the 
property was now managed by a council, 
|who conducted the affairs of the Duchy 
‘with great care and attention, and who 
were well acquainted with the subject; and 
although the charges might appear con- 
siderable, it must be remembered that the 
nature of the property was peculiar, con- 
sisting of small portions, scattered over & 
| great number of places. It might be ¢ 
sirable or not, that the property should be 
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otherwise situated; but there were no means 
of altering it, and the hon. Gentleman did 
not propose to do so, but merely to inquire 
into the mode of management; and he 
(the Solicitor General) had shown how it 
was managed, and that the amount of 
charges for managing had of late consider- 
ably diminished. As to the improvement 
of the property, a considerable amount had 
during the last few years accrued from 
fines, and the granting of a number of new 
lives, and for a period of many years the 
property had increased in that respect. In 
1750 the amount received for fines was 
abont 9,000/., but during the reign of 
George IV. the sum had risen to 19,0001., 
and during the reign of William IV. the 
sum of 32,0007. was produced by fines. 
These facts proved that a very great im- 
provement had taken place in the proper- 
ty, while, at the same time, he had shown 
that there had been a great decrease in 
the expenditure. The hon. Gentleman 
stated that oppressions were practised in 
the management of the property. Now, 
as he had before said, this property was 
not public, but absolutely private; but if it 
were so managed as injuriously to affect 
the property in a legal or illegal way, it 
night be a fair subject for the House to 
inquire into, with a view to protect the 
property; but the hon. Gentleman was 
bound to specify what those acts of oppres- 
sion were, and to be prepared with the de- 
tails. As regarded the persons who had 
advanced money on improvements, and on 
the lives failing were unable to obtain a 
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private property, and managed for a pri- 
vate individual, although one of exalted 
position; and because the fact of accounts 
being laid before the Treasury and Parlia- 
ment did not take it out of the category of 
private property. If the House considered 
the circumstances of the case they would 
find that the property was really well man- 
aged, and that there was nothing before 
them to warrant a suspicion that this was 
a case for inquiry. 

Mr. BOUVERIE said, that the ques- 
tion was of a double character—first, the 
right of making the inquiry, and secondly, 
the expediency of making it. He had 
heard the remarks of the hon. and learned 
Solicitor General with great surprise upon 
this being private property, into which the 
House had no right to inquire. Why, if 
there was any one property in the whole 
country of a character to justify a public 
inquiry, it was the property of the Duchy 
of Cornwall. It had been created by Act 
of Parliament; it had been constantly dealt 
with by Act of Parliament; and it was now 
under the management of trustees created 
by Act of Parliament. His hon. and 
learned Friend must know full well that 
this was not a matter of doubt or dispute— 
that the grant by Edward III. which con- 
stituted the Duchy of Cornwall was an 
Act of Parliament, and could only stand 
as an Act of Parliament. But not only 
had the property been created by Act of 
Parliament, but it had been constantly 
dealt with by Act of Parliament. At 
the time of the establishment of Queen 





renewal, the House very well knew that 

















case of renewable leaseholds, and he} 
thought they would be hardly induced to 
institute an inquiry upon the complaint | 
of a tenant that had been ill-treated by | 
the exercise of his landlord’s undeniable | 
right of not renewing a lease. This was | 
acase which it appeared to him must be 
left to the working of the law, or else leave 
must be moved for to bring in a Bill for 
the alteration of the law. The hon. Mem- 
ber did not do that, but merely moved for 
inquiry, saying that he had abundant evi- 
dence to produce before a Committee. But 
that would not do. It was necessary for 
bim to specify the particular grounds upon 
vhich he meant to rely in order that the 
House might judge whether it was a case 
or inquiry or not. He confidently sub- 
mitted to the House, therefore, that this 
Committee ought not to be granted, because 
the property in question was absolutely 
VOL. CIX. [rmep sertes. ] 




























































































































































that was an every day occurrence in the | 


Anne’s civil list it was expressly assigned 
by statute to the Crown for the main- 
tenance of its honour and dignity; and 
it had been specified in subsequent civil 
lists, either in terms or specially excepted, 
but excepted by name—thus showing the 
right of Parliament and the public to 
take a direct interest in it. If, as he 


earnestly hoped, the Prince of Wales 


should come to man’s estate, the House 


|of Commons would be asked to make 
| provision for him. 
appanage of the Prince of Wales, given to 
bim by Act of Parliament, and to which 
he had no right but by Act of Parliament; 
and it was therefore a very material public 
question in what manner the property was 
managed, and how the revenues were dis- 
posed of, for it might be that the property 
was so valuable, and the revenues so grow- 
ing and productive, that in the course of 
some fifteen years the produce, if discreet- 
ly managed, might yield so large an in- 


This Duchy was an 


2Y 
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come as to render it unnecessary for Par- 
liament to make further provision for the 
Prince of Wales. He might add, on this 
subject, that besides the returns being an- 
nually laid before Parliament, the office of 
the Duchy of Cornwall was a public office 
in Somerset House, for which no rent was 
paid. Under such circumstances, it could 
not, he thought, be justly contended that 
this property was in the same position as 


private property. At all events, he should | 


like to know what difference there was be- 
tween the right of Parliament to deal with 
the inheritance to the Crown lands, which 
were under public management, and with 
the property of the Duchy of Cornwall. 
It stood peculiarly in the position of a pro- 
perty belonging to the public, into which 
the public was entitled to inquire. What 
then was the case for inquiry? The truth 
was, it was rather a difficult matter to 
make out the case, for the materials were 
not laid before them; but there were strong 
grounds for supposing the management 
would not he found so creditable if the light 
of publie investigation were thrown upon it. 
He had before him the accounts, and an 
abstract of the returns of the Duehy of 
Cornwall laid before the House for the last 
eight years, from which it appeared to him 
that the trustees had been doing that 
which they had no legal power whatever 
to do. He found by the last account that 
4,333]. 1s. 4d. had been received in repay- 
ment of balance of advances previously 
made from the revenues of His Royal 
Highness to the corpus of the estate, for 
the expenses of the Assessionable Manors 
Commission. The Duchy Act gave the 
trustees power to appropriate the revenue 
to the general purposes of that Act, or to 
apply money arising from sales and ex- 


{COMMONS} 


| circumstances. 
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He asserted, then, that 
_upon the face of the accounts there seemed 
to have been transactions which did not 
appear to be justified by the Act of Par. 
liament under which the power had been 
|taken; and surely they formed a legitimate 
| subject of inquiry. There was another 
subject connected with the accounts upon 
| which no information was afforded. Credit 
was given for a payment of 9521. 12s. 2d, 
‘by the assignee of the lease of toll tin, 
for interest on money expended in the 
| purchase of lease.’’ Tin toll was a sort of 
| royalty, but no information was given re- 
| specting this transaction. It appeared that 
the trustees had been advancing money to 
some one, the purchaser of this lease, to 
/enable him to purchase it; but they had 
no sort of power under the Duchy Act 
to do this. These were slight instances, 
it was true, but they showed that this 
great property was not managed in the 
same correct and accurate way that a 
private property well looked after would 
be managed. In the eight years during 
which the returns had been made, he found 
that the income had amounted to 354,0001.; 
in the same period the expenditure, on ac- 
count of salaries and establishments had 
been 71,0001.; on account of law charges, 
surveys, &c., 22,000/.; making a total 
of 93,0001. for managing a total sum of 
354,000/.—a circumstance affording an 
indication that there had not been a care- 
ful management on the part of the trustees. 
He could not tell what other inference 
could be drawn from the facts. One word 
with regard to the Duchy of Lancaster. 
The account of the revenue and expendi- 
ture, as laid before Parliament for that 
| Duchy, was, he must say, even more ex- 
| traordinary and unsatisfactory than that 
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changes to pay certain expenses therein | of the Duchy of Cornwall. He found from 
specified; but, he contended, that the trus-| the annual return laid before Parliament, 
tees, when they once had made advanees | that the gross receipts had been 273,224l. 
out of revenue, had no legal power to recoup | in nine years; out of which had gone to 
themselves out of the inheritance. Then | ‘salaries and allowances to officers—not 
he found the following entry among the including receivers and agents—62,558I., 
expenditure :— | to ‘*audit expenses, books, and stationery,” 
«« Payment to the account of the Duke of Corn- 32,2511., law charges 14,948/., while Her 
wallat the Bank of England, under the Act 7 and | Majesty had only received 112,0001. The 
8 Vict., ¢. 65, of a portion previously paid to the | revenues of this Duchy were part ofthe Crown 
revenue account of His Royal Highness, of the | revenues, which Parliament had assigned 
purchase-money for the enfranchisement of copy- | in, Mee Sad Ty} . but it 
hold property at Kennington, required by the| tO Her Majesty. nat was true; DU | 
London and South-Western Railway Company, | was quite a new doctrine to hear a Whig 
3,7501.” | Government, the representatives of Burke 
What had become of the remainder? How | and Fox, contend that Parliament had no 
much was the original sum? Surely, the | right to inquire into the management 0 
House, to whom the account was presented | this property. Just seventy years 28% 
annually, had a right to inquire into these | Mr. Burke brought into that House a Bill to 
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improve the management of the estates of 
the Duchy of Lancaster, and ‘“‘ to provide 
for the application of the rents thereof 
to the public service,”’ and a similar Bill 
for the Duchy of Cornwall. Very warm 
discussions took place in the House of 
Commons on those Bills. It was then 
said, as at present, that the revenues were 
the private property of the Crown, and 
that it was therefore impossible the House 
could deal with them. But in those dis- 
cussions Mr. Fox said— 

“He could not help declaring, if it should be 
resolved that Parliament had not the right to in- 
terfere, to reform, or, if necessary, to resume the 
grants they had made to the Crown for public pur- 
poses, in short to see to the proper application of 
the money, there was at once an end to the liberties 
of the country; such a vote would in its conse- 
quences amount to a dissolution of the Government 
as modelled at the period of the Revolution.” 
When, then, the practical result of the 
management of this great property was, 
that an average revenue of 32,0001. was 
obtained, but that only 12,000/. a year 
found its way to Her Majesty’s privy purse, 
it struck him there was a strong primd 
facie case for inquiry. In conclusion, he 
must repeat, that under these circum- 
stances, he felt bound to vote for the Mo- 
tion of his hon. Friend. 

Mr. W. P. WOOD, being in some de- 
gree connected with the Duchy of Lancas- 
ter, thought it his duty to make some ob- 
servations with regard to the terms of the 
Motion, and the object it had in view. His 
hon. Friend the Member for Kilmarnock 
had contended that this property ought to 
be distinguished from private property on 
‘everal grounds. No doubt, in one respect, 
it was distinguished from private property, 
iasmuch as, at certain periods, it might 
be right for Parliament to take its amount 
into consideration, such as at the settle- 
nent of the Civil List, or of an appanage 
upon the Prince of Wales. But there were 
n0 such questions now before the House; 
and the property of the Duchy of Lancas- 
ter was, at this moment, vested in Her 
Majesty for Her private use, just as in 
like manner the property of the Duchy of 
Cornwall was vested in the trustees of the 
Prince of Wales for his private use. It 
vas not the mode in which a property was 
treated, but the purpose to which it was 
plied, that made it belong to the public; 
wd with regard to the property of the 
Duchy of Lancaster, his hon. Friend was 
error if he assumed it had been created 
ly Act of Parliament. It was originally a 
bate property, and it had always been 
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kept apart from the general property of 
the Crown, under different Acts of Parlia- 
ment. But the real question for the 
House to look at was, how and on whose 
behalf was it managed? It was not in 
either case managed by public commission- 
ers or public trustees. True, the trustees 
were appointed by Act of Parliament; but 
for whom were they trustees, and to whom 
did they account? For the Prince of 
Wales, in the case of the Duchy of Corn- 
wall, and the money was paid over to the 
treasurer of his Royal Highness. It was 
not the fact of the trustees’ accounts being 
laid before Parliament that made them ac- 
countable to Parliament; the persons to 
whom they were accountable were those 
who were entitled to receive the money. 
Everybody knew the Duchy of Lancaster 
was the private property of Henry IV., 
who, when he acquired the Crown, being 
afraid the property would merge in that of 
his higher title, took care to have an Act 
of Parliament by which they were kept 
distinct. So it continued until the time of 
Edward 1V., who declared the Duchy of 
Lancaster forfeited; but he kept it dis- 
tinct from the possessions of the Crown, 
though in a somewhat different form to 
that in which it had been placed by Henry 
1V.; for he settled it upon himself and the 
future kings of England, to be for ever 
separate and distinct from the property of 
the Crown. If it had not been for that 
Act of Parliament, a question might have 
arisen at various periods of our history, 
particularly on the marriage of Philip and 
Mary, and the Revolution of 1688, whe- 
ther the property had not passed to other 
owners than the Crown. ‘The real and 
true point, however, was, whether, suppos- 
ing the property to be grievously mis- 
managed, the public was wronged to the 
extent of one shilling. If any one was 
wronged, who was the person most entitled 
to complain? Her Majesty in one case, 

and the Prince of Wales in the other. 

In what respect had the public been 

wronged? Reference had been made to 

the amount of legal expenses of the Duchy 

of Lancaster. With reference to the of- 

fice he had the honour to hold—that of 
Vice-Chancellor of the Duehy—the income 

of which was 6001. a year, he had no hesi- 

tation in saying, that unless the court was 

put upon a much better footing than it was 

at present, he would not continue to hold 

the office; but he hoped the Government 

would be induced to assist him in the en- 

deavour, with the consent of the council, 
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to put the court upon a better footing. 
There had been presented to him a memo- 
rial signed by a large number of the solici- 
tors of Manchester, forming the Law As- 
sociation of that borough, stating their 
desire that the court should be continued, 
but requesting efficient reforms to be made 
in it commensurate with those already ef- 
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wall, stood upon a different ground. At 
the period when the civil list was made, 
those properties were reserved by the 
Crown, with the full assent of Parliament; 
the management was left to the Crown; 
and it would conduce much more to the 
good management of that property if it 
were left to the administiation of the 


Cornwall and Lancaster. 





fected in the High Court of Chancery.| Crown, than if the House of Commons 
At the present moment the court was ac-| were to interfere with it, unless, indeed, 
tually behind the High Court of Chan-/! there were elear and signal proof of a ne. 
cery in point of reformation; but he hoped | cessity for such interference. He did not 
it would soon go beyond it, and keep pace | mean to deny, notwithstanding the special 
with the projected reforms about to be| nature of the property, that if the House 
extended to the Irish court, which must} had reason to believe that the revenues 
eventually be introduced into the English | were applied to corrupt purposes, or were 
Court of Chancery. There was one par-| profusely squandered, or that the law er. 
ticular advantage in the Lancaster Chan- | penditure was wasteful and profligate, that 
cery Court—it had not the enormities of there would not be a case to justify the 
the Master’s Office. Cases were not kept | institution of an inquiry ; but he positively 
there year after year; accounts were taken | denied that there was ground for the 
de die in diem; and, on the whole, after slightest presumption of any such abuse. 
some improvements, he had no doubt but! He had some slight connexion with the 
that the court would work most satisfac-| Duchy of Cornwall, having the honour 





torily to the public. 


to be a trustee of his Royal Highness 


Sir R. PEEL said, that some experi-| the Prince of Wales, for the purpose of 


ence in Parliamentary discussion had led 
him to the conclusion that he was an unwise 
man, who, speaking in the House of Com- 


mons, should deny the absolute right of the | 
House to do anything it thought proper. | 
The powcr of the House of Commons was | 


very wide and expansive. In this case 
the question was not the abstract right, 
but the justice and the expediency of 
exercising that right—namely, of institut- 
ing certain inquiries, and doing certain 
things. If any one had used the expres- 
sion that the House of Commons had no 
right to institute an inquiry, he appre- 
hended it was meant thereby to draw a 
distinction between inquiry into that here- 
ditary property of the Crown, which the 
Crown had assigned to the public in lieu 
of a certain allowance for the civil list, 
and into such property as that of the 
Duchies of Cornwall and Lancaster, which 
had been specially reserved by the Crown, 
and which continued under the exclusive 
management of the Crown. In the case of 
the Crown property assigned to the public 
during the endurance of the civil-list ar- 
rangement, there was clearly a right, on 
the part of the House to institute inquiry ; 
for they had a direct, manifest, and present 
interest in swelling the revenues of such 
property so far as they could, and in see- 
ing it properly administered. But the case 
of the property of the Duchies of Lancas- 
ter and Cornwall, especially that of Corn- 


‘receiving the accumulations of property 
invested in the funds; and he must ex- 


press his firm belief that there was no pro- 
perty, public or private, which, speaking 
of late years, had been better adminis. 
tered. Look at the persons concerned in 
its management. When he saw men of 
|such eminince as Mr. Pemberton Leigh, 
and other gentlemen of high character and 
| station, willing to devote their services to 
\the administration of the affairs of the 
| Duchies, he must deprecate an inquiry that 
| would infallibly tend to prevent the Crown 
| from having the invaluable services of men 
‘of such eminent station. What were 
ithe facts with regard to the Duchy of 
| Cornwall? No doubt, during the last 
|reign, there had been instances of very 
| high salaries; no doubt there were per- 
sons holding Parliamentary office connect- 
|ed with the Duchy. The hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Tavistock had shown that 
during the reign of William IV., the 
charge for salaries was 8,6771.; but the 
|present charge for salaries was only 
2,5002. The law expenses averaged, for 
nine years ending in 1840, 4,1000. ; but 
| they were now conducted with far greater 
‘economy. ‘The greater part of the law 
| business connected with the Duchy, under 
'a recent arrangement, was done in the 
| Duchy Office; and the charge incurred 
jfor 1849, in respect to solicitors’ bills, 
and law officers, had not amounted to 
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more than 371. An increase had cer-| tion. The hon. Gentleman had an oppor- 
tainly taken place in respect to super- | tunity of replying to that speech, but he 
annuation allowances; but they had been | did not avail himself of it. With that the 
granted for the express purpose of dimi-| House was entirely satisfied. The whole 
nishing the number of officers, and re-| of the arguments, repeated to-night, were 
taining only those who bond fide were con- | refuted ; the distinctions between the pro- 
cerned in the administration of the Duchy. | perty of the Duchies of Cornwall and Lan- 











Complaints, it was true, had been made of 
hardship with regard to leases. In former 
periods, he believed, the Crown properties | 
were regarded as a sort of public domain | 
on which all might safely trespass ; every | 
one took what he could get. The con-| 
yenient doctrine was, that ‘‘the Crown | 
must be liberal,’’ and ‘‘ the Crown must | 
deal with great indulgence and forbearance | 
to all claimants.”” A different system was | 
now acted upon. It was now thought de- | 
sirable to make the most of the Crown | 
property. Instead of granting leases on | 
small rents and extravagant fines, the full 
annual value of the property leased was 
now realised. Of course, this change of 
system led to complaint; but the House | 
would see, that if they were to administer 
the property justly, and diminish the future 
charge which the country might have to | 
bear in making provision for the Prince of 
Wales upon attaining his majority, it was 
impossible to do this, and, at the same 
time, silence the complaints of those who 
had local interests, and had been aceus- 
tomed to a very different principle of ad- 
ministration. The hon. Member for Ta- 
vistock had given as a reason for the in- | 
quiry, that those who made hypothetical 
charges ought to be satisfied. It was 
surely enough to have an answer for every 
charge that had some sort of foundation. 
One of the hypothetical charges rested on 
the allegation that some portions of the 
Duchy property had been sold to a railway 
company. If it had, he ventured to say 
that the whole money so received had 
been strictly applied to the purposes of the 
trust. Was there the slightest presump- | 
tion of mismanagement, or the slightest 
ground for Parliamentary inquiry, because 
the Duchy of Cornwall, having property 
through which a railway passed, had sold 
what was required for the purposes of the | 
railway, and received a sum of money in| 
lieu? Such a charge was not even hy-| 
pothetical. The hon. Gentleman had in- | 
troduced a new principle of debate. His 


easter and the other hereditary property of 
the Crown were clearly stated. If the hon. 
Gentleman had said to-night, ‘‘I will 
answer the speech of last year now;’’ this, 
though it might not be a very Parliamen- 
tary course, would not have been a very 
irrational one. But the hon. Gentleman 
said, ‘‘I will take a newspaper which I 
think deals hardly with me, and will pre- 
sume that it contains the sentiments of the 
Earl of Lincoln, and will proceed to reply 
not to the speech made by Lord Lincoln, 
but to an article in the Morning Chro- 
nicle, which I will substitute for the 
speech. This was an example of the hy- 
pothetical charge to which the hon. Gen- 
tleman had attached importance. But he 
hoped the House was satisfied as to the 
administration of the property of the 
Duchy of Cornwall, and as to the total 
absenee of any, the slightest, presumption 
of abuses. No property, public or pri- 
vate, was managed more carefully, or with 
a greater desire to meet every just claim 
of the tenants, or of those with whom the 
Duchy had been in contact or collision. 
There was no estate on which greater de- 
sire had been manifested to prevent the 
possibility of abuse, to abolish useless pat- 
ronage, to substitute bond fide working 
men for great officers with high titles and 
large salaries. There was no department 
of the State in which there could be found 
greater purity of administration, greater 
desire to do justice, or greater economy. 
Under these circumstances, instead of 
discussing the abstract question whether 
the House of Commons had a right to 
enter into an inquiry into the affair of the 
Duchies, he protested altogether against its 


justice or its policy. They could not in- 


stitute an inquiry without weakening the 
authority of those who were conducting 
these affairs with entite success. Inquiry 
would imply suspicion; and he hoped the 
House of Commons would not consent to 
disturb, by a needless investigation, an 
arrangement which was working perfectly 


(Sir R. Peel’s) noble Friend the Earl of | well, and with regard to which there was 
Lincoln last year, upon a Motion of the not a presumption of abuse or negligence. 
hon. Gentleman, made a most satisfac-| Mr. M. GIBSON said, the House had 
tory and convincing speech, which he been told by the hon. and learned Member 
(Sir R. Peel) had hoped settled the ques. | for Oxford that the courts of the Duchy 
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of Lancaster were so defective, that if they 
did not amend their ways he should be 
under the necessity of leaving them, or of 
coming to Parliament and asking its as- 
sistance to reform them. He thought this 
question very important, for he had often 
heard it complained that these separate 
jurisdictions, clashing with the laws of the 
realm, were very undesirable, and when- 
ever Acts were passed dealing with parti- 
cular counties, clauses were inserted in 
them reserving the rights of the Duchies. 
The effects of this state of things were 
often very vexatious, and not in the main 
favourable to the public welfare, and were 
therefore, he thought, fit subjects for in- 
quiry. The fact of such powers being ex- 
ercised over Her Majesty’s subjects, gave 
the House a fair right to inquire whether 
any portion of the funds of the Duchies 
should be applied to the maintenance of 
those jurisdictions. 

Mr. HUME said, of the power of the 
House in this matter he had no doubt; 
public property was within the cognisance 
of Parliament on all occasions if they saw 
ground to make an inquiry. Twenty years 
ago he had brought the case of the Duchies 
before the House; and he could recollect 
the time when nearly the whole revenue 
was employed in paying salaries. In the 
management of the Duchy of Lancaster 
much improvement had taken place; but as 
there were still charges which absorbed 
20,0001. out of 32,0001., there could be no 
doubt that this was a very heavy amount. 
There was still a multiplicity of offices— 
receivers with 1,100/. a year, and the like, 
and all these matters should become sub- 
jects of inquiry. Many small dues were 
levied, of which he ventured to say the 
proceeds were absorbed in the expenses of 
collection; these were attended with very 
great inconvenience to the parties who paid, 
and with no profit to the receivers. If he 
could have been the adviser of the Crown 
on this occasion, he should have said, ‘* by 
all means let the inquiry take place.’’ The 
inquiry into the management of the Woods 
and Forests had been productive of very 
great public benefit, and he thought that 
now proposed would also be attended with 
good results. There might be in the 
minds of some a delicacy about showing 
accounts; but there ought to be no deli- 
cacy; they were public accounts. The 


House had a right to know how the aceu- 
mulating funds paid to the trustees were 
invested, and how they were applied. In 
one year these had amounted to 41,000/., 
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in another to 12,0001., in another to 7,000/, 
They knew what took place during the pe. 
riod of George 1V.’s minority. The pro- 
perty of the Duchy of Cornwall, he believed, 
was misapplied, and never accounted for, 
The House ought to be vigilant that no 
portion of the property was misapplied, 
and the public had a right to know how it 
was applied, looking at the call that would 
be made upon them when the Prince of 
Wales came of age. He thought the Go- 
vernment, by consenting to lay the ac- 
counts before the House, had opened the 
door to any inquiry, and afforded opportu. 
nity for discussion. As an instance of the 
necessity there was for giving due atten. 
tion to this subject, he might mention the 
tin duties, which formerly yielded a sum of 
15,0007. to 16,0001., and were paid by the 
mining proprietors of the Duchy of Corn. 
wall. All at once he found a Bill brought 
in by which they had been relieved of that 
impost, and the amount was placed on the 
Consolidated Fund. 

Viscount DUNCAN said, as the in- 
quiry into the management of the Woods 
and Forests, over which he had the honour 
to preside, had been alluded to, he would 
take that opportunity of thanking the Go- 
vernment for the very abundant informa- 
tion they had laid before the Committee. 
He was unable to give his assent to the 
Motion now submitted to the House. If 
anything had struck him more forcibly 
than another in connection with the in- 
quiry in which he was engaged it was this, 
that of all the institutions in the world the 
House of Commons appeared to be the 
worst steward of the property placed under 
their charge. He would not inquire into 
the reasons why or how; but had that pro- 
perty been more diligently looked into, and 
had it been placed in pure hands, he be- 
lieved they would have found much less to 
complain of. With respect to encroach- 
ments made on the property of the Crown, 
though it might have been oppressive in 
former times, it appeared to him that in 
modern times the Crown had been more 
sinned against by the neighbouring proprie- 
tors, than the neighbouring proprietors 
were sinned against by the Crown. The 
present resolution was drawn up in a way 
which might lead to the impression that 
the managers of the Duchy of Cornwall 
had been oppressive to the tenants; but 
he firmly believed that they had done no 
more than their duty to their employers, 
as the steward of any private estate might 
have done. With respect to the question 
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whether the mode of managing the property 
was fair asregarded the tenants, he thought 
it one which a Committee of the House 
should not entertain. 

Mr. STANFORD thought it impossible 
to grant the Committee, as it would be to 
confound the distinction between public 
and private property. 

Question put, and negatived. 


SUPPLY—ORDNANCE ESTIMATES. 

CotoneL ANSON said, he very much 
regretted that he had not had an opportu- 
nity of bringing forward the Ordnance Es- 
timates in their regular course, and that 


{Maren 25} 





he was now obliged to have recourse to the | 
unusual proceeding of asking the House to | 
vote a sum of money on account, for the | 
purpose of defraying those branches of ex- | 


penditure which might come into course of 
payment after the close of the financial 
year. This was not the first time he had 
stated that he thought it would be very 
desirable that those estimates should be 
brought forward at an early period of the 
Session. He admitted that there was very 
great inconvenience in the delay which 
had taken place. It was inconvenient to 
the Government, to the department, and, 
he believed he might add, to the House. 
But however desirous the Government 
might be to get through the public busi- 
ness, and however anxious the department 
might be to have the sanction of Parlia- 
ment, in order to be enabled to carry on 
those services placed more immediately 
under its control, the House must be 
aware that there were circumstances which 
the Government could not control, which 
might occasionally intervene to prevent 
business of importance being brought for- 
ward, from the time occupied by debates 
on other subjects, and also by measures 


| 


introduced by independent Members of, 


that House entirely unconnected with the 
Government. He only mentioned this to 
prove that the Government was not at all 
to blame, and that the department was not 
at all accountable for the delay that had 
taken place, and, also, that he was obliged 
to resort to this unusual proceeding before 


any general statement had been made of | 
the services to be provided for and the ex- | 
penditure to be incurred. The House was | 
aware that no funds were available for | 


public services, unless sums were provided 
by votes on account after the termination 


of the financial year; and as this would , 


take place during the recess, and some ac- 
counts must be paid at that time, it would 
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be evident to the House that the course 
now adopted was unavoidable. He was as 
conscious as any one of the very deep in- 
terest taken by that House in matters con- 
nected with the public expenditure, and he 
felt he should not be doing justice to the 
department he represented in that House 
if he were to enter into any explanation of 
the details of these matters on the present 
occasion. He trusted that the House would 
agree in the propriety of the course he now 
took, and that they would give him their 
permission to place in the hands of the 
Chairman certain votes on account, amount- 


Ordnance Estimates. 


|ing to about 600,000/. in the aggregate, 


to enable Her Majesty to provide for the 
services which would come into course of 
payment at the close of the financial year. 
He had the permission of his noble Friend 
at the head of the Government to say, that 
on the first day of supply after the recess 
the Ordnance Estimates would be brought 
forward, when ample opportunity would be 
afforded of discussing them. He should 
now place the votes in the hands of the 
Chairman. 

On the first Vote for 60,000/., on ac- 
count, Ordnance Military Corps. 

Mr. HUME observed, that as the hon. 
and gallant Member had very properly re- 
served his general statement, and these 
votes were proposed merely to enable the 
Government to carry on the service of that 
department, he (Mr. Hume) would defer 
any observations he might wish to make 
on the subject until the estimates came 
regularly before the House. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL stated, in reply to 
Mr. B. Osborne, that on the first night 
after the recess the Ordnance Estimates 
would be placed first in Committee of Sup- 
ply, and his hon. and gallant Friend the 
Member for South Staffordshire would en- 
ter into a full explanation. 

Mr. SPOONER thought this arrange- 
ment would be inconvenient; for it was 
desirable that these estimates should be 
discussed in a full House, and it was pro- 
bable that for the first day or two after 
Parliament met many Members might be 
detained in the country by their duties at 
quarter-sessions. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL was ready to ad- 
mit the inconvenience mentioned by the 
hon. Gentleman, but if he were to accede 
to the various requests that were made to 
him, much of the public time would be 
lost. He had postponed several measures 
which were to have been brought forward 
to-night; and if he also gave up the first 
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night after the recess, two would be lost, | 10,000/. a year. Lord Denman, however, 
so far as important Government business | was one who would never place his own 


was concerned. | personal interest at variance with the pub- 
The Vote was then agreed to, as were lic good, and he willingly agreed to forego 
also the following Votes on account:— _{ his right, and to receive a salary of 8,000I. 
(2.) 100,0007., on account, Commissa-}a year. He (Mr. Christopher) could not 
riat and Barrack Supplies. conceive why the present Lord Chief Jus- 
(3.) 20,0007., on account, Ordnance | tice should not agree to some similar ar- 
Office. |rangement; and he thought that till Par- 
(4.) 60,0007., on account, Ordnance | liament had decided what the future re- 
Establishments. |muneration of these officers should be, it 
(5.) 50,000/., on account, Wages, Ar-| would be decorous in the present Lord 
tificers, and Labourers. Chief Justice to be satisfied with the sal- 
(6.) 100,0007., on account, Ordnance | ary received by Lord Denman, subject to 
Stores. | the future control of Parliament with re- 
(7.) 150,0007., on account, Ordnance | gard to any alteration that might be 
Works and Repairs. made. 
(8.) 20,0007., on account, Scientific | Lorp J. RUSSELL said, that this 
Branch. {seemed to him an occasion which ought 
(9.) 40,0007., on account, Non-effective | not to be lost for fixing the salary of the 
Ordnance Services. | Chief Justice of the Queen’s Bench. Lord 
House resumed. | Denman took that office with an under- 
Resolutions to be reported To-morrow, | standing that the salary should be 8,000I. 
at Twelve o’clock. |a year; but the only record of the under- 
Committee to sit again on Monday 8th! standing was pte. ta in a Treasury mi- 
April. |nute. Some time afterwards, Lord Broug- 
ham stated that he considered the principle 
CHIEF JUSTICES’ SALARIES BILL. of such an arrangement was objectionable; 
Order for Committee read. | and he (Lord J. Russell) thought that noble 


Motion made, and Question proposed, Lord was right in observing that a Trea- 
‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the | sury minute, which might be revoked or 
Chair.” _ altered at any time, should not be the au- 

Mr. CHRISTOPHER said, he had in- thority for the amount of salary of the 
tended to move an instruction to the Com- Lord Chief Justice, and that if that officer 
mittee ‘‘that they have power to make should resign, and claim the full legal 
provision for the prospective reduction of salary, there should be a legal power to 
the salaries and emoluments of the Lord resist such a claim. In the case of a man 
Chancellor, the Master of the Rolls, the of the high and unsullied integrity of Lord 
Vice-Chancellors, the Chief Baron, and all Denman, no practical objection to the plan 
the Puisne Judges;”’ but in consequence of which had been adopted could arise; but 
the notice given by the noble Lord at the he thought that, in principle, Lord Broug- 
head of the Government of his intention ham’s objection was well founded, and the 
to propose the appointment of a Select Government wished therefore to take this 
Committee to inquire into these subjects, opportunity of making a permanent ar- 
he (Mr. Christopher) would not press his rangement by law upon the subject. If 
Motion. He wished, however, to ask the they were to wait till the inquiries of the 
noble Lord whether, under these cireum- Committee, which might be very protract- 
stances, he thought it advisable to press ed, were completed, there would still re- 
the present Bill, because if the House ac- main to Lord Denman and his executors 
quiesced in all its enactments the proposed the legal right of claiming the full salary 
Committee would be prevented from tak- allowed by law from the time when that 
ing into consideration the salaries of the noble Lord accepted the office. He thought 
present Lord Chief Justice of the Queen’s the House would agree that it was desira- 
Bench, and of any other legal or diplo- ble to alter such a state of things, and he 
matic functionaries who might be appoint- therefore took the opportunity of the ap- 
ed before the Committee made their re-  pointment of a new Lord Chief Justice to 
port. It appeared that the Lord Chief introduce this Bill. He had consulted 
Justice Denman had been entitled, under Lord Denman himself, and the present 
an Act of Parliament, to receive during Lord Chancellor, as to the fit amount of 
the time he held that office a salary of! salary; they were both of opinion that 

| 
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8,0002. a year would be a sufficient sum, | thought the amount proposed to be given 
and he (Lord J. Russell) had given notice| much too large, he was determined to 
to Lord Campbell of his intention to intro- | divide against it in Committee, even if he 
duce a Bill to regulate the salary at that | were to go into the lobby alone. 


amount. So far, therefore, Lord Camp- 
bell had had notice that 8,000/. a year 
would be the salary proposed by the Go- 
yernment while he held the office. The 
hon. Member for North Lincolnshire had 
suggested that persons who were appointed 
to offices while the Committee was sitting 


The SOLICITOR GENERAL did not 


feel it necessary to go into the question 


| whether the salaries of the Judges were 


too great or too small; this—which was 


not the question now—would come before 


should take those offices subject to such | 


reductions as might be made on the report 
of the Committee ; and, understanding 
the hon. Gentleman to mean such reduc- 
tions as might be made under the authority 
of an Act of Parliament, he (Lord J. 
Russell) considered that the proposal was 
fair and reasonable. 


the Committee. But he apprehended that 
the law of the hon. Member for Cirences- 
ter was not correct ; it would be a national 
misfortune indeed if the case were as he had 
stated it, and were so to remain. In the 
instance of private individuals, a person 


| with power to grant a sum out of the 


Mr. MULLINGS thought this Bill’ 


ought not to be pressed. The noble Lord 
at the head of the Government had told 
the House that recent appointments were 
made subject to such reductions as Par- 


liament, on consideration, might think | 


just. The Bill was wholly unnecessary in 


order to guard against any claim on the’ 


part of Lord Denman to the 2,0001. a 
year; for the Act 2 and 3 William IV., 
ce. 116, was simply permissive ; it did not 
fix the salary at 10,000/. a year, and the 
agreement with Lord Denman and Lord 
Campbell was binding. The Act autho- 
rised the Crown to grant a salary of 
10,0007. a year; but if any one had 
power to grant 10,0001. a year out of the 
estate of another, a grant of 8,0000. or 


6,0007. a year would be a valid execution | 


of the power. The law was so laid down 
in Sugden ‘** On Powers.” In Lord Den- 
man’s appointment, with a salary of 8,0001. 


a year attached to his office, the country | 


had a full protection against any claim to 
more. But if this Bill should pass, the 
proposed Committee would not be likely 
to feel at liberty to touch salaries so re- 


cently fixed. Yet these salaries were very | 
much larger than they ought to be. As_ 


to what was said about barristers making 
more at the bar, the most successful nisi 
prius advocates did not make the best 


Judges ; these were generally secured | 


rather by the selection of the learned but 


more quiet lawyers, who were often chiefly | 


known in chamber practice. The Bill 
ought to be postponed till after the report 


of the Committee, or the returns that were | 


to be made. He believed that the effect 
of the Bill would be to prevent future re- 


ductions in these salaries, and as ae 


estate of another might grant a less sum ; 
but if that rule applied under this statute, 


|a Government could reduce the salary of 


any Judge who offended them; whereas the 
leading object of the Acts upon this sub- 
ject was to make the Judges totally inde- 
pendent of the Crown. The 2nd and 3rd 
William IV. ran thus :— 


“Tt shall be lawful for His Majesty to grant the 
several and respective annual salaries hereinafter 
specified to the Judges hereinafter enumerated— 
(that is to say) to the Chief Justice of the Court 
of King’s Bench at Westminster 10,000/.,” 


and so on. The Crown, therefore, could 
not appoint any Chief Justice upon con- 
dition that he should have a right to 
10,0001. ayear, andno more. This was a 
Parliamentary power to grant 10,0001. 
and no other salary; the words were not 
‘a sum not exceeding 10,000. a year.” 
It was easy to say that Lord Denman or 
his executor would never make a claim for 
2,0001. a year; but, suppose his will were 
silent upon the subject, would not the 
executor be personally liable if he gave up 
the claim 2? This measure, therefore, was 
necessary. 

Mr. HUME did not think the law of 
the hon. Gentleman opposite the Member 
for Cirencester correct, as the Act of Par- 
liament said that the salary shall be 
10,0007. ; but if this Bill were necessary 
to prevent any possible claim that might 
be hereafter put forward by Lord Den- 
man’s executors, it was very easy to pre- 
vent the danger by obtaining a receipt in 
full from Lord Denman at present. If 
this were done, the Bill could be postponed, 
until the whole subject had been tho- 
roughly sifted. He was glad the noble 
Lord had decided on appointing a Com- 
mittee, and he hoped the salaries of all the 
Judges in the land would be referred to it. 
He held in his hand a return which he had 
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obtained in 1844, from which it appeared 
that no less than 402,000/. was paid in 
Judges’ salaries, exclusive of the charges 
for retired allowances. In 1792 the Chief 
Justice received only 4,000/., and the 
Puisne Judges 2,5001., and it was not 
until 1825 that the present salary was 
fixed. Judges were the last persons in 
the country that he would place under 
inadequate salaries; but he believed the 
time had arrived when every salary in the 
country must be reduced. By the return 
to which he had just referred, it appeared 
that the salaries paid to retired Judges 
was 67,9007. That was paid out of what 
was called the suitors’ fund; but that fund 
was as much public money as the unclaim- 
ed dividends, and he did not know why it 
had not been brought under the considera- 
tion of Parliament before this. He hoped 
the retiring allowances would be brought 
before the Committee. The noble Lord at 
the head of the Government had stated 
last Session that all new appointments 
should be subject to such reductions and 
alterations as might be made by the House 
of Commons, and therefore the noble Lord 
who had lately accepted the office of Lord 
Chief Justice was bound by that arrange- 
ment. He was satisfied that this Bill was 
altogether premature, and he trusted that 
it would not be pressed forward at this 
moment. 

Mr. V. SMITH said, he entertained no 
doubt but that the law of his hon. Friend 
the Solicitor General was perfectly correct; 
but in that case, what an instance of negli- 
gence did it not exhibit against the Go- 
vernment and all preceding Governments 















































appeared that if Lord Denman had died at 
any time during that period, his executors 
might have claimed the full amount of his 
salary. He considered that the salary in 
all such cases should be fixed, and that 
there ought to be no bargaining between 
the Government and lawyers looking for 


not, however, have been made with a nobler 


was premature to decide on what the sal- 
aries of future Chief Justices ought to be, 
until the Committee investigated the sub- 
ject; and if now called upon to give a vote 
on the point, he felt unable to decide whe- 


was to be appointed would not be restricted 
in their inquiries to the salaries of the 
Judges alone, because there were many 









for the last sixteen years, because it | 


appointments. Such an arrangement could | 


nature than Lord Denman. He thought it | 


| Justices were fixed by the House at the pre- 
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salaries put upon the Consolidated Fund 
which ought to be upon the estimates, As 
he understood from his noble Friend at 
the head of the Government that all sal. 
aries, as the offices became vacant, would 
be brought under the consideration of the 
Committee — an announcement that had 
given him great satisfaction—he thought, 
in consistency with that arrangement, the 
Bill ought not to be pressed further to. 
night. 

Mr. TURNER did not think any debate 
should take place on the question before 
the House, but trusted the House would 
excuse his saying a few words, as he hap. 
pened to differ from the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Cirencester, and his hon, 
and learned Friend the Solicitor General, 
He apprehended the words of the Act 
had an imperative and not a discretionary 
application, as the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Cirencester seemed to suppose, 
and that the Crown was most clearly bound 
to grant the salary mentioned by the words, 
“it shall be lawful,” &c. With great 
deference to his hon. and learned Friend 
the Solicitor General, he differed from him 
as to there being any danger from the exe- 
cutors of Lord Denman applying for the 
arrears of salary. No executor would be 
heard in any court of justice with sucha 
claim after Lord Denman had received his 
salary for so many years; and, entertain- 
ing as he did such an unqualified high 
opinion of the honour, honesty, and up- 
| right character of that noble Lord, he was 
| sure that if such an idea could cross his 
mind as that his executors could make 
claim against the country for that which 
he (Lord Denman) had not asked, the first 
thing he would do would be to insert a 
clause in his will to preclude them from 
doing so. No man’s honour or character 
could stand higher, and he had brought the 
bench and the bar of England to a pitch 
of reputation which would carry his name 
down to remote posterity. He could not 
sit down without correcting the statement 
| of the hon. Member for Montrose, that the 
Suitors’ Fee Fund in Chancery was public 
money. That fund was the floating balanee 
| of suitors’ money paid into court but not 
/employed, and belonged as little to the 
| public as to the hon Gentleman’s balance 
|at his banker’s. As to the proposition of 








ther 8,000/. was the proper amount to give | the noble Lord, he was in a great dilemma. 
or not. He hoped that the Committee that | He felt there would be great difficulty in 


‘the Committee reducing the salaries of the 
‘ other Judges, if the salaries of the Chief 
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He owned a disinclination | prospectivly reduced. 


Salaries Bill. 1398 
He hoped it was 


to go on with the Bill unless the noble | clearly understood that the Committee 


Lord left out so much of it as referred to | 
the Lord Chief Justice of the Common 
Pleas to a future occasion. 


Lorp J. RUSSELL explained, that he 


had no objection to leave out that part of | 


the Bill which referred to the salary of the 


Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, as it | 


would properly come under the considera- 
tion of the Committee, but he did not think 
it would be convenient to leave the salary 
of the Chief Justice of the Queen’s Bench 
on the understanding on which it had rested 
so many years with Lord Denman, and, 


would be required to deal, not with imme- 
diate reductions, but with prospective re- 
ductions, of all the Judges. With respect 
to what his hon. Friend had said of the 
measure resting for eighteen years, that 
was true; and it was only when his noble 
Friend at the head of the Government was 
called on to look into the subject, on the 
appointment of the present Lord Chief 
Justice, that he discovered the inconveni- 


| ent arrangement now subsisting. 


therefore, must ask the House to go into | 
| was sure that the House would not believe 


Committee on that portion. 

Mr. HENLEY said, the question was 
then narrowed to the salary of the Lord 
Chief Justice. He never could before un- 
derstand the breathless haste with which it 
was attempted to settle this question, that 
had rested quietly for the last eighteen 
years; but now he thought the whole mat- 
ter was too transparent, the real reason 
being to fix the salary of 8,000/. to the 
present Lord Chief Justice. He could not 
see any other reason for going on with the 
Bill. If there was no covert motive, would 
it not be far more satisfactory to the noble 
Lord himself, as well as to the House and 
to the country, to find that his salary had 
gone through the ordeal of that Committee, 
which the Government admitted all other 
officers ought to go through ? He confess- 
ed he saw no reason why the appointment 
of the present Lord Chief Justice was to be 


treated otherwise than as a prospective ap- | 
pointment, when the wax was hardly cold | 


on the seal of his patent; and he would ask 


in what position would the other Judges of | 


the Courts be, if the Committee were to re- 


commend that their salaries were to be re- | 


duced, while the salary of the Lord Chief 
Justice was not to be touched ? He should 
certainly vote for the postponement of the 
Bill. 

Sir G. GREY said, the hon. Gentleman 
who had just sat down, seeme? to be of 
opinion that the office of Lord Chief Jus- 


Mr. BRIGHT thought the question was 
now brought within a very small compass. 
After the speeches that had been made, he 


this Bill was brought in to save the public 
the risk of being called upon to pay the 
extra 2,000/. a year. Neither was it 
brought in to save the salaries of the 
Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, be- 
cause the noble Lord had now handed that 
salary over to the tender mercies of the 
Committee. [Lord J. Russetx: I brought 
it in for that purpose,] He would admit, 
for the sake of argument, that it was so; 
but the important object was the salary of 
the Lord Chief Justice. He would not 
now give an opinion whether that salary 
was too large or not large enough, and 
that was the reason why he objected to go 
on with the Bill. If this Committee was 
intended to be an honest and searching 
one, making a fair inquiry into all salaries, 
then it was unreasonable to exclude from 
their consideration, as this Bill would vir- 
tually do, the salary of the Lord Chief Jus- 
tice. Imagine that the Committee were 
sitting, and that that salary had come be- 
fore them, it would be immediately urged 
that that salary had been fixed by Act of 
Parliament so recently that the Committee 
need not go into it. And more than this, 
if the Committee were to attempt to re- 


duce the salaries of the other Judges, the 


tice was to be excepted altogether from | 


the investigation of the Committee. 
asked what would be the position of the 
other Judges if their salaries were reduced, 


He | 
| should come fairly before the Committee. 


while that of the Lord Chief Justice was | 


unaltered? The answer to that question | 
was, that the Lord Chief Justice would be | 
precisely in the same position with the | 


salary fixed for the Lord .Chief Justice 
would immediately be held up as a sort of 
standard of emolument that would be fair 
to the other Judges. On all these con- 
siderations he thought that the measure 
ought to be postponed, and that the salary 


Mr. E. B. DENISON said, there ap- 
peared to be some misunderstanding with 
respect to the intentions of the noble Lord 
at the head of the Government. As far 
as he understood the noble Lord, he pro- 


Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, and all | | posed by this Bill to set at rest all ques- 
the other Judges, whose salaries might be | tions with respect to Lord Denman’s claims, 
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and at the same time settling that Lord 
Campbell should have, in point of fact, 
8,000/. a year. But after that was done, 
he understood that the Committee would 


be at liberty to take up all the salaries of | 


the Judges, and, as he understood, Lord 
Campbell’s among the rest. [‘* No, no!’’] 
He begged to say that he was offering his 


own humble understanding of the ques- | 


tion; but he certainly understand that his 
salary would stand in the same position as 
the salary of the Chief Justice of the Com- 
mon Pleas. 
spective in the one case as well as the 
other, and no difference would be made 
between them by the Committee. He 
must say, for one, that Lord Campbell 
having taken his present office on the un- 


derstanding that he should have 8,000I. a | 


year, he would vote for the Bill. 

Sir B. HALL could not suppose that 
the idea of a Committee had originated in 
the mind of the noble Lord this evening 
for the first time; it must have been in the 
mind of the Government for the last few 
weeks, and perhaps at the time of Lord 
Campbell’s appointment. If so, then he 
thought it unfair that Lord Campbell’s 
salary should be the only one excluded 
from the consideration of the Committee. 
They ought to have told him that while 
they conferred on him the appointment, 
his salary was to be determined by a Com- 
mittee whom they intended to appoint. 
He thought, therefore, that the salary of 
Lord Campbell ought primarily to come 
before the Committee. They were not 
now dealing with the amount of the salary; 
but if the salary should come before the 
House that evening, then there was this 
important point to consider—that the no- 
ble Lord had not, as in the case of other 
Judges, resigned an important profession 
or lucrative emolument. He had resigned 
an office, no doubt, with a seat in the Ca- 
binet, but the office itself was neither of 
great importance nor of high salary, and 
he thought that was an element to be 
taken into account in fixing the salary. 
If they did appoint this Committee, it 
would be found that it was empowered to 
inquire into the salaries of all the Judges 
but Lord Campbell’s. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL said, the Commit- 
tee would have as much power to inquire 
into his salary as into those of the Chief 
Baron, the Chief Justice of the Common 
Pleas, and all the Puisne Judges. 

Sir B. HALL admitted, that might be 
true; but as Lord Campbell had been so 
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recently appointed, he contended that his 
salary ought to be treated as among the 
| prospective ones that were to come before 
the Committee. 

CotoneL SIBTHORP said, as he under- 
stood the noble Lord, all appointments 
made since the last Session of Parliament 
|were to come under the consideration of 
the Committee. He would ask why there 
was such breathless haste in this Bill? He 
recollected that in 1841 Lord Campbell 
was appointed Chancellor of Ireland, which 
office the noble Lord filled for seventeen 
days and three hours, and for this the 
noble Lord received an outfit of 1,000I. 
He had taken the liberty since, of asking 
what became of these old materials, and 
the answer of the party was, he did not 
‘know. At that time there was a breath- 
‘less haste to appoint him; and to turn out 
| Lord Plunkett, who was unjustifiably turn- 
'ed out. It was a real job—a superior job; 
j and he thought this was going to be a repe- 
| tition of the same thing. He should vote 
| for the postponement. 

Mr. SPOONER said, the question now 
came to this—was the House prepared to 
say that they would give Lord Campbell 
8,000/. ? He was not prepared to say so, 
and upon the same grounds on which, as 
he understood, the noble Lord proposed 
the appointment of a Committee. The 
feeling of the noble Lord was, that all 
great salaries ought to be reduced; the 
state of the country called for it, on ac- 
count of the depression which was caused 
by their recent commercial policy. He 
could not understand, therefore, why they 
should insist on refusing to bring Lord 
Campbell’s salary before the Committee, 
when it appeared that though he had been 
appointed to his office, yet his salary had 
not been fixed, for if it were fixed there 
would be no need for this Bill. In order 
that the noble Lord might have time to 
consider the question, and in order that 
the House might have time to see the re- 
turns of all the official salaries, he would 
move, as an Amendment, the postpone- 
ment of the Committee to Friday the 12th 
of April. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out from 
the word ‘‘ that’’ to the end of the Ques- 
tion, in order to add the words ‘‘ this House 
will, upon Friday the 12th day of April 
next, resolve itself into the said Commit- 
tee,’” instead thereof. 

Mr. FORBES supported the Amend- 
ment. He thought it would be more re- 
spectful to the feelings of the country not 
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to press forward a measure of that kind | prospective matter; but he could not agree 
with so much haste. with the hon. Baronet the Member for 
Lorp J. RUSSELL said, that the | Marylebone, who said, that because Lord 





House, and especially the hon. Member 
for North Warwickshire, did not seem to 
understand the present state of the ques- 
tion. The hon. Member for North War- 





Campbell had been appointed only two or 
three weeks ago, his was therefore a pro- 
spective appointment. The hon. Baronet 
seemed hardly to understand the difference 


wickshire said, that it was very clear there | between a retrospective act to confirm an 
was no salary fixed at the present moment existing appointment, and a prospective act 
for the Lord Chief Justice, and that the to deal with circumstances which had not 


Government were now coming forward with | 
this measure to enable them to give a 
salary to the Lord Chief Justice of the 
Queen’s Bench. Now the fact was, that 
there was a salary fixed by an Act of Par- | 
liament passed in the year 1832, and 
that salary was 10,0001. a year. Lord 
Denman took the office with the under- | 
standing (fixed to a certain degree by a 
minute of the Treasury) that instead of | 
10,0007. a year, he should receive 8,0001. 
Now he (Lord J. Russell) would omit ail 
reference to the legal question of which his 
hon. and learned Friend the Solicitor 
General had spoken; but he thought the 
House generally would agree that upon 
Lord Denman’s taking 8,000I., instead of 
the 10,000. which was fixed by Act of, 
Parliament, that arrangement ought to 
have been carried into effect by another 
Act of Parliament eighteen years ago: 
and some blame had been thrown upon 
several successive Administrations for not 
having done so. However, when a vacancy 
occurred, it seemed to him that another ar- 
rangement of the kind ought not to be 
made solely upon an understanding entered 
into between the head of the Government 
and the newly-appointed Judge, but that it | 


as yet arisen. He took for granted that 
he (Lord J. Russell) had told Lord Camp- 
bell, that he had been appointed to the 
office of Lord Chief Justice, and that his 
salary should be dependent upon the opin- 
ion of a Committee of that House; but the 
fact was, as he had already stated. It was 
true (as the hon. and gallant Member for 
Lincoln had said) that he (Lord J. Russell) 
had said last year, and this year too, that 
official appointments generally should be 
subjected to the consideration of Parlia- 
ment; but he had said that that would not 
be an invariable rule, and more especially 
in the case of the Judges. For he had ob- 


' served that that office could not be offered 


to any member of the bar if the salary 
were uncertain. Upon the present occa- 
sion he had stated no more than that Lord 
Campbell thought—and that the persons 


,whom he had consulted on the subject 


thought—that the salary of the Lord Chief 
Justice ought to be 8,0001. a year, and he 
did not think that any Committee of the 
House would, under the circumstances, 
venture to reduce the salary of Lord Camp- 
bell. If they should think fit to recom- 
mend a prospective reduction with regard 
to the Chief Justiceship, and in regard 


should be at once done by Act of Parlia-| also to the Chief Justiceship of the Com- 
ment; and, having proposed to do so, he! mon Pleas, and of the salary of the Chief 
(Lord J. Russell) asked the Lord Chancel- | Baron, that would be reasonable and fair ; 


lor what he thought ought to be the salary 
of the Chief Justice of the Court of Queen’s 
Bench. The Lord Chancellor said, he 
thought it should be 8,000/. a year, and 
that the Chief Justice of the Common | 
Pleas ought to have 7,000/. He then | 
asked Lord Denman’s opinion upon the | 
subject, and he likewise thought that those 


but if a Committee were to be of opinion 
that Lord Campbell’s salary should like- 
wise be reduced, he did not think that 
Parliament would sanction such a sugges- 
tion. It might really be a fault in him 
that he had not said to Lord Campbell that 
8,0007. a year was the salary then at- 
tached to the office, but that a further re- 





ought to be the salaries. And now he! duction was proposed. However, the sa- 
(Lord J. Russell) was blamed for doing | lary was as he had stated. And he thought 
the very thing which it was considered a| a sufficient reason for going into Commit- 
fault in a preceding Government eighteen | tee on the Bill was, that if they made a 
years ago, not to have done. It was | Chief Justice, they ought to have his salary 
quite true that the proposed reduction | fixed by Act of Parliament, and not by 
to 8,0007. would be a reason for the | some understanding or arrangement. He 
Committee not to take into consideration | thought it would be most dangerous if any 
the salary of the present Chief Justice, | Board of Treasury could send a message 
and for their considering it rather as a the Chief Justice at any moment, and 
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say, at first they thought his salary ought | 


to be 8,000/., but that now the opinion 
was that it should be less. If such un- 


certainty would not absolutely affect the | 


independence of the Judges, at least it 


would be very dangerous ; and he, there- | 


fore, thought that the House should at 
once go into Committee on the Bill. Its 


object was to effect in regular form a re- | 


duction from 10,0002. to 8,0002.; and if; 
any arrangement should be made by the | 
Select Committee—if, upon a review of 


the whole of the salaries, they should think | 


fit to suggest that a general reduction | 
should be made—such arrangement should 
take effeet prospectively as regarded the 
Judges, but certainly not so as to inter- 
fere with those who held the office at pre- 
sent. 

CotoneL SIBTHORP said, that his 
question was directed, not as to the salary 
but as to the particular appointment. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL said, that he had 
stated that Lord Campbell had accepted | 
the office upon the understanding that the 
salary was to be 8,000l. a year. 

Sir B. HALL said, that he did not say | 
the appointment was a prospective one. | 
What he had said was, that, under all the 
cireumstances of the case, Lord Campbell’s | 
appointment ought to be treated as a| 
prospective appointment, because the noble 
Lord and the Government must have had 
it in contemplation to appoint the Commit- 
tee for the revision of all the salaries. 

Mr. STANFORD, on rising to address 
the House, was met with cries of ‘‘ Divide, 
divide !’’ I must confess, Sir, that it is 
rather difficult to ascertain the mollia tem- 
pora dicendi in this House. It would be 
very advantageous to have a ‘ pathome- 
ter,’ or some instrument to test the 
amount of patience, or rather impatience 
of hon. Members at any given time, in| 
order to regulate one’s own course. But | 
must say, that this interruption by hon. 
Members who come down to this House to 
dine, or to sup, or to smoke, or to sleep, is 
most unfair to one who has been for hours 
patiently listening to an entire debate, and 
wishes to offer a few remarks upon the 
point under discussion, more especially as 
I never trespass at any unreasonable length 
upon the time of the House. I was about 
to observe, Sir, when thus interrupted, 
that if we lived in a superstitious age, the 
“ prodigy’ which we have this night wit- 
nessed would lead us to suppose that some 
great calamity was about to happen to, 
this country. The ‘ prodigy”’ is meeeen 


| 
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portentous, of Ministers, and they Whig 
Ministers, coming down to this House with 
a Bill for the reduction of salaries, and to 
be met by a clamorous demand from the 
Conservative side of the House for still 
further reduction. I hardly can imagine 
that I am sitting on the Conservative side; 
but it appears that the hon. Member for 
Cirencester has caught up what may not 
be inaptly termed, ‘‘ The Legend of Mon- 
trose’’—magnum vectigal est parsimonia, 
On this one string the hon. Member for 
Montrose, like other great artistes, has 
played for years with great skill, and with 
every possible variation. I am far from 
being enamoured of taxation, or averse to 
retrenchment. I think, indeed, that real 
savings, however small, are as much more 
beneficial to the country, compared with 
the gigantic ‘* projects”’ of economy of the 
hon. Member for the West Riding, as a 
penny roll to a hungry man is more satis- 
factory than the pictorial exhibition of 
large loaf. But, Sir, the hon. Member for 
the West Riding is a ‘‘ great” man, and 
therefore must indulge in great views— 


“He doth bestride this narrow world 
Like a colossus, and we petty men 

Walk under his huge legs, and peep about 
To find ourselves dishonourable graves.” 


We are but little men, and must, as befits 
little men, be content with small savings. 
But, Sir, this brings one to the real point 


/at issue, namely, is this small saving pro- 


posed a judicious one? It can only be 
justified upon one or other of the two fol- 
lowing grounds—that the salary of the 
Lord Chief Justice is ‘‘ relatively’’ too 
great, or ‘‘ absolutely’ and positively so. 
Now, Sir, that it is ‘‘relatively’’ too 
great, I have strong reasons to doubt; for, 
comparing the salaries of other public ser- 
vants with that of the Chief Justice, I 
find it only proportioned to the nature of 
the office. It is but fair that the House 
should bear in mind the nature of the qua- 
lifications required—the learning, the high 
character, the period of life at which the 
office is attained—an office also, let it be 


recollected, that is one of the few prizes of 


merit and integrity, and which unlike the 
diplomatic or Ministerial offices, is generally 
filled by men sprung from the bosom of the 
people. It must be obvious that one called 
to discharge such high duties, such grave 
and onerous functions, should not have his 
mind perplexed or disturbed by narrow 
means, or the cares of any petty household 
economy. He should, on the contrary, 
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be enabled to discharge the rights of hospi- 
tality—to contribute to works of charity; 
in fine, adequately to sustain the dignity of 
the office. This could not be done without 
a proper salary, for this, I regret to say, is 
a money-worshipping country. [‘* Oh!’’] 
Yes, I repeat the assertion. I do not con- 
tend that a ‘‘ rich rogue’’ though a Mem- 
ber of either House, would be respected; 
but I am quite sure that neither the virtue 
nor the merit of a “‘ poor’”’ man will ensure 
him that respect. For these reasons I am 
induced to think that the sum fixed by this | 
Bill, which is 2,0007. less than Chief Jus- | 
tices were entitled to receive, is not one | 
farthing too much. I shall then, Sir, | 
briefly state my views as to its being posi- | 
tively too great; this, indeed, is, after all, | 
the chief argument upon which the case for | 
still further reduction is grounded—by being | 
positively too great I mean that whereas by | 
the change in the price of the necessaries | 
of life, by the removal of all restrictions | 
upon the import of foreign grain, 11. ster- | 
ling will now command so much more of all 
the necessaries of life, therefore the sum 
paid before the repeal of restrictive duties 
is now too high. Well, Sir, if this hold, 
and I am not disputing this fact—then I 
say you must revise all salaries—you must 
reduce all sums paid out of the national 
purse—beginning with the largest, the 
civil list; then Her Majesty’s Ministers, | 
not forgetting the noble Lord the Premier. 

You must exclude none. What then will 

be the consequence? Why, that every | 
poor clerk in a Government office—every 

recipient of public money—must have his 

pay proportionably diminished. There is 
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and then, in the exact proportion of such 
increase, you diminish the money itself; 
so that no man is one farthing a gainer, 
but rather the reverse. That hon. Mem- 
bers, then, on the free-trade benches should 
advocate this reduction, is indeed surpris- 
ing, for they are palpably demonstrating 
the fallacy of their own doctrines, exposing, 
in the most bare and naked manner, the lie 
that has been enacted, the gross quackery 
that has been palmed upon the deluded 
people of this country, by means of the 
‘* great and little loaf exhibition.” That 
my hon. Friends, sitting an this side of the 
House, might view this system of reduc- 
tion with approbation, I can clearly under- 
stand, because it will test the soundness, 
or rather expose the rottenness of the free- 
trade system; and I shall with them be 
prepared to support such a measure for the 
general and proportionate reduction of all 
salaries to a scale suited to the altered cir- 
cumstances of the times; but I will not 
consent to support even my hon. Friends 


'on this occasion, for the further reduction 


of one isolated salary, more especially 
when that salary is for the remuneration 
of one of the most important offices in 
this country, on the able discharge of 
which the life and liberties of the people 
are dependent, and more especially when 
the man who is almost always elected to it 
is one of the people, raised by learning, 
merit, and integrity, to its exalted posi- 
tion; because I don’t think it a statesman- 
like way of proceeding, this nibbling at 
economy. Let it be done upon a wide and 
well-considered plan; let it include all sa- 
laries, and let not this House be made the 





no limit to the principle, if based upon the | arena of petty party Motions, and still 
increased powers of purchase of the one | pettier Amendments, which will not effect 
pound. But the example will be followed | any rational object, and certainly not tend 
by all public bodies—the Bank of England | to elevate this House in the opinion of the 
—the India House, and by every company | country. 

and by every merchant, master, and trades-| Mr. MULLINGS did not think that 
man. They will say, the Government have any Bill was necessary. If he understood 
reduced all salaries, so must we. Well, is | the noble Lord at the head of the Govern- 
itnot evident it will come down to the me-| meut aright, Lord Campbell had accepted 
chanie and the labourer, and that their | the Chief Justiceship upon the same terms 
wages will be likewise reduced. [ Cries of | as those which Lord Denman had enjoyed. 
“Question !’’ and ‘* Divide !’’] I can well| In that case the matter so far resolved 
understand these cries, but I shall not cur- | itself into an affair of contract, and there- 
tail the remarks which I feel it my duty to | fore he saw no necessity for hurrying on 
offer in consequence, but on the contrary, | the Bill. 

I shall rather be disposed to extend them.| Question put, ‘‘ That the words pro- 
This being the natural, the inevitable re-| posed to be left out stand part of the 
sult, where will be the advantages of free | Question.” 

trade? You will have, by one measure,} The House divided :—Ayes 100; Noes 
increased the purchasing powers of money, | 51: Majority 49. 
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List of the Noes. 


Jolliffe, Sir W. G. H. 
Kershaw, J. 
Lennox, Lord A. G. 
Lockhart, W. 
Meux, Sir H. 
Mitchell, T. A. 
Morris, D. 
Osborne, R. 
Perfect, R. 
Plowden, W. H. C. 
Rendlesham, Lord 
Ricardo, O. 


Archdall, Capt. M. 
Arkwright, G. 
Bankes, G. 
Barrington, Visct. 
Bateson, T. 
Bright, J. 
Chichester, Lord J. L. 
Christopher, R. A. 
Clay, J. 

Cobden, R. 
Cubitt, W. 
Deedes, W. 


Dick, Q. Salwey, Col. 

Ewart, W. Sandars, G. 

Farrer, J. Sheridan, R. B. 
Filmer, Sir E. Sibthorp, Col. 
Forbes, W. Smith, rt. hon. R. V. 
Gooch, E.S. Smyth, J. G. 
Greene, J. Stuart, Lord D. 


Hall, Sir B. 
Halsey, T. P. 
Harris, R. 
Henley, J. W. 
Hodgson, W. N. 
Hope, H. T. 
Hornby, J. 
Hume, J. 


Thompson, Ald. 
Thornely, T. 
Verner, Sir W. 
Walmsley, Sir J. 
Willoughby, Sir H. 
TELLERS. 
Mullings, J. R. 
Spooner, R. 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 

Bill considered in Committee. 

On Clause 1, 

Mr. MULLINGS moved the omission of 
the words ‘‘ and shall, as,’’ and ‘* be deemed 
to have been,”’ in order that the clause 
might run thus, ‘‘ shall be from the death 
of Lord Tenterden;”’ and then said it was 
his intention afterwards to move that the 
salary of the present Lord Chief Justice 
should be reduced to 7,000I., instead of to 
8,000/. a year. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHER thought that 
there ought to be a general reduction in 
judicial salaries; but as the noble Lord at 
the head of the Government had stated 
that he would bring all such salaries under 
the revision of a Select Committee, he 


hoped that the hon. Gentleman would post- | 


pone the discussion of his proposition until 


the report of the Committee was before | 


them. For his own part, he would rather 
that the salary of Lord Campbell should 
be reduced at once to 7,0001., than that 
he should have 8,0007. now, and future 
Chief Justices only 6,000. He entreated 


the hon. Gentleman, however, not to press | 


the matter to a division. 


Mr. HUME suggested, that all refer- | 


ence to the salary received by Lord Ten- 
terden should be struck out of the Bill, 


and that the sense of the House should at | 


once be taken as to the future salary to be 
paid to the Chief Justice of the Queen’s 
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Instead of 8,000I. a-year, he 
| should propose that it should be 7,000. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL said, that he could 
not agree to such an arrangement as that. 

Mr. FORBES thought the whole ques. 
tion for the Committee to decide was with 
respect to the power of the taxpayer to 
bear the enormous amount of taxation ex- 
tracted by the present and other extra- 
vagant salaries. If for the last eighteen 
years the duties of the office had been dis- 
charged for 8,000. a year, no solid ob. 
jection could be raised against its reduction, 
in the present altered state of circum- 
stances, to 7,0001. 

Mr. HENLEY considered 7,000. a- 
| year as ample remuneration for the du- 
ties of the Lord Chief Justice. The noble 
| Lord who at present filled the office gave 
up all his emoluments at the bar a few 
years since to take office as Lord Chan- 
cellor of Ireland for a tenure of seventeen 
| days, with a salary of 8,000/. Sir E. 
Sugden also gave up perhaps the largest 
| professional emoluments of any man at the 
| bar also for the office of Lord Chancellor 
|of Ireland, with a salary of 8,000I. and 
all the uncertainty connected with change 
of Ministers. The Government in 1832 
having come to the conclusion that the 
salary of 10,0001. ought to be reduced 
to 8,0001., he considered that the circum- 
stances of the present time were such as 
fully to warrant a further reduction to 
7,0002. Another reason for this reduction 
was also to be found in the fact that the 
Peers, among whom the Lord Chief Jus- 
tices would rank, had suffered already 
considerable reduction in their incomes. 
Professional incomes at the bar had also, 
he believed, been latterly veay considerably 
reduced. The hon. Member concluded by 
moving the introduction of several words, 
which, he believed, would carry out more 
completely the views of the hon. Men- 
| ber for Cirencester. 
| Amendment proposed, after the words 
i** shall be,’’ to insert the words, ‘the 
| yearly sum of seven thousand pounds.” 

Mr. MULLINGS withdrew his Amend- 

| ment. 
Mr. SCHOLEFIELD wished to know 
| whether the arrangement proposed by this 
Bill would affect the salaries of the pre- 
sent as well as of the future Lord Chief 
Justices ? 

Lorp J. RUSSELL would have pre- 
ferred that a Committee had been appoint- 
ed which should have considered together 
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the subject of all the judicial salaries, with 
a view of considering whether any or what 
reductions ought to be made therein. With 
respect to the present Lord Chief Justice, 
he thought that the salary which had been 
agreed upon should be continued without 
reduction, and that this Bill should only 
apply to future Chief Justices. 

Mr. HUME said, that the noble Lord 
had informed him (Mr. Hume), in answer 
to a question put to him a short time 
since, that in the appointment of the Lord 
Chief Justice the salary should be fixed, 
subject to any alteration that might be 
made by the House of Commons. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL had stated more 
than once—he was not sure that he had 
done so upon every occasion—that although 
that might be the general rule of making 
appointments, it could not apply to every 
case, more especially an office of this kind, 
which a Judge would not be likely to take 
upon an uncertain salary. 

Mr. HENLEY certainly had an impres- 
sion that the question was put to the noble 
Lord as to the appointment then expected 
to be made of the Chief Justice. 

Mr. B. OSBORNE would support the 
Motion of the hon. Member for Oxford- 
shire, and would do so, not because he 
thought the saving of 1,000/. a year much, 
but because he thought it was an earnest 
to the country of what the party, of which 
the hon. Gentleman was a member, would 
do, if they were properly encouraged by 
hon. Members of his (Mr. Osborne’s) side 
of the House, who, he must say, did not 
appear to treat the Motion in a manner 
very consistently with the professions which 
they made very loudly out of doors. He 
objected to the Motion for one reason, 
namely, that it did not go far enough; he 
would have preferred to have seen the 
salary reduced to 5,000l. rather than to 
6,0007. or 7,0007. He thought, consider- 
ing the patronage which was vested in the 
office, that 5,000/. was plenty. The salary 
of the Prime Minister was not more than 
that, and he was far more overworked, and 
had no retiring pension. He would tell 
the noble Lord at the head of the Govern- 
ment that he had no right to make a con- 
tract, or come to an understanding, that 
8,000. should be the salary of the Chief 
Justice of the Queen’s Bench, when that 
understanding was come to in the face of 
the House of Commons. 

Coronet THOMPSON saw very little 
foree in the reasons urged on the opposite 
side why salaries should be reduced in the 
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way they desired. The statement was that 
prices had fallen: might not those whose 
salaries it was proposed to reduce, also state 
that prices had once risen upon them? If 
this were not so, a strong case would be 
made out against them; but he could not ad- 
mit, that, because prices had fallen, and be- 
cause there had been a cessation of what the 
majority of the country had determined to 
be a harmful and injurious monopoly — 
damaging, indeed, the interests of those 
who had enjoyed it, but producing great 
advantage to the nation at large, of which 
one most eminent proof was the surplus 
which the Chancellor of the Exchequer de- 
clared he had—wnder those circumstances, 
he could not admit that the liberals or free- 
traders were bound to follow too absolutely 
the lead of hon. Gentleman opposite, par- 
ticularly when one of them had, with great 
energy and eliquence, impressed on the 
Committee thet the very intent, object, 
natural conseq uence of the Motion, was to 
declare and avow before the country that 
free trade was a fraud and a failure, and 
that here was the commencement of the 
proof by which that proposition was to be 
impressed upon the eountry.. The infer- 
ence, he thought, from this. should. be, that 
the Government was to blame in taking 
the first step in proceedings leading to 
such detrimental comgequences. He was 
certainly glad to see the Government 
taking measures of economy, for such 
measures were always, useful; but he 
would not admit the argument of the op- 
posite side—that, because the country was 
avowedly in a state of increased pros 
perity, therefore this reduction in salaries 
ought to take place. He did not object to 
the reduction of salaries, but he repudiated 
and denied the argument used in favour 
of these reductions. He was sorry to say, 
that amongst free-traders there were two 
descriptions—there was the soft roe and 
the hard roe. The soft roe was that de- 
scription which voted for Gentlemen oppo- 
site whenever an agreeable bait was held 
out, and when such a vote could damage 
the principles of those economists who sat 
on his (Colonel Thompson’s) side of the 
House. For his own part, he was willing 
to leave the present question in the hands 
of the Government; and he hoped their 
success in economising would be such as to 
lead them to do more hereafter. 

Mr. SPOONER observed that when 
prices rose, the salaries of the Judges rose 
with them. He thought it passing strange 
that three weeks ago the noble Lord should 

22 
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not have contemplated the necessity of ap- 
pointing a Select Committee to inquire into 
the salaries of public servants. If the 
noble Lord would get up and say that a 
light had suddenly burst upon him, he 
would perhaps be able to tell the House 
how his mind came to be enlightened on 
the subject; but till he heard the noble 
Lord say that he did not contemplate the 
Committee at the time of Lord Campbell’s 
appointment, he should consider that it 
ought to be dealt with as a prospective ap- 
pointment. 

Mr. M. O’CONNELL remarked that 
only one single member of the profession 
had spoken that night; and as a humble 
member of it himself, he should not vote, 
unless assured by his learned brethren that 
he might properly do so, for cutting down 
the rewards bestowed upon great profes- 
sional services. 

Mr. HUME would like to take any 
dozen members of the profession, and ask 
them whether the profits of the profession 
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were now what they were formerly. He 
was informed on good authority that law- 
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He could find thousands of gentlemen who 
would take the office for 5001. a year, but 
were they such persons as the House of 
Commons would like to see in such a situ- 
ation? Fit competitors for such an office 
were extremely few, and the salaries given 
to Judges ought not to be compared with 
those which were received by the holders 
of political offices. A Chief Justice must 
be looked for among men who had spent 
the whole of their lives in the prosecution 
of an arduous profession, and who, when 
fairly landed in a high judicial station, 
must still devote nearly all their time and 
the best of their energies to the discharge 
of the duties of their office. When he 
considered the duties the Chief Justice had 
to discharge, he felt they would not com- 
mence wisely if they commenced by re- 
ducing his salary. He had voted for re- 
ductions in the Army and Navy Estimates, 
and he received no support in votes from 
the hon. Gentlemen opposite who were now 
so anxious for reduction. The salaries of 
foreign judges had been referred to, and it 
was said that in some countries the judge 


yers made only one-third of their former | had only 300/. a year; but there was 


incomes; but taking their receipts to be 
one-half less, that was a very great reduc- 
tion. His hon. and gallant Friend the 
Member for Bradford would look at a 
guinea, but he would not take it, unless it 
was offered by a friendly hand. The hon. 
and gallant Member should, however, re- 
collect that he was not dealing with his 
own money, but that he was a trustee for 
the public. He hoped that those who had 
been professors of economy so long would 
not pause, now that they had arrived at 
the threshold. 

Mr. W. P. WOOD said, that when he 
was called upon as a professed reformer in 
financial matters, he must beg to say, with 
all respect to the Committee, and without 
regard to any observations which might be 
made upon his professional status, that the 
Committee would act with singular indis- 
cretion if they commenced by cutting down 
the salaries of those who had the highest 
and most important duties to perform. He 
confessed that he should have felt a diffi- 
culty about going into Committee on the 
Bill, but as the House had decided that it 
would go into Committee, he had no hesi- 
tation in saying that 8,000/. was a proper 
sum for the salary of the Chief Justice of 
the Queen’s Bench. Wages rose or fell 


with the number of labourers in the mar- 
ket, and the competitors for the office of 
Chief Justice were very few. [‘‘ Oh, oh!’’} 


an entire disrepect of all the tribunals in 
those States, and no person was satisfied 
with their decisions. They were looked 
upon with the greatest suspicion, but he did 
not say they were just suspicions that were 
entertained of the administration of justice 
in those countries. There was no country 
in which the ermine was so unspotted as in 
England. For the last hundred years or 
better, not a breath of suspicion had taint- 
ed any Judge on the bench. They must 
not forget the talents and services of those 
men, and they should consider that they 
gave up large incomes to take the position 
they occupied. Though that observation 
might not apply to Lord Campbell, there 
was scarcely an instance of a Chief Justice 
accepting office where he did not make a 
sacrifice in taking the office. In his (Mr. 
P. Wood’s) own branch of the profession 
—the Chancery bar—6,000/. or 7,0001. a 
year had been given up by persons accept- 
ing the judicial office. It should be con- 
sidered that at whatever sum they calcu- 
lated the income of the Chief Justice, they 


circuits, and the hospitality he had to exer- 
cise on circuit, and the real income would 
not much exceed the 7,000/. a year to 
which it was proposed to reduce it. 

Mr. DEEDES said, that if anything 
were wanting to convince him of the ex- 
treme inconvenience and bad policy of the 














must allow 1,000/. a year for expenses of 
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course taken by the noble Lord on this oc- 
casion, it was to be found in the speech of 
his hon. and learned Friend who had just 
sat down. The salary of the Lord Chief 
Justice would be the very last in which he 
should wish to make a change, for he 
agreed with the hon. and learned Gentle- 


Securities for 


man in his opinion as to the difficulty of | 


getting a fit and proper person to take the 
station; but when the only alternative left 
to him was either to vote for the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Gentleman the Member 


for Oxfordshire, or to support the noble | 


Lord at the head of the Government, he 
should vote for the Amendment. 

Question put, ‘‘ That those words be 
there inserted.”’ 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 38 ; 
Noes 86: Majority 48. 


List of the Ayes. 
Archdall, Capt. M. Hume, J. 


Arkwright, G. Jolliffe, Sir W. G. H. 
Barrington, Visct. Kershaw, J. 
Bateson, T. Lockhart, W. 
Bright, J. Mitchell, T. A. 
Brotherton, J. Morris, D. 
Chichester, Lord J. L. Osborne, R. 
Christopher, R. A. Salwey, Col. 

Clay, J. Sandars, G. 
Cobden, R. Sibthorp, Col. 
Cowan, C. Spooner, R. 
Deedes, W. Stuart, Lord D. 
Farrer, J. Thompson, Ald. 
Filmer, Sir E. Thornely, T. 
Forbes, W. Verner, Sir W. 
Gooch, E. S. Walmsley, Sir J. 
Hall, Sir B. Willoughby, Sir H. 
Harris, R. 


Hodgson, W. N. TELLERS. 
Hlope, H. T. Mullings, J. R. 
Hornby, J. Henley J. 


On the Question that the Clause be 
agreed to, 


Mr. HUME wished to know, as the; 


Committee had determined that 8,000. 
be inserted, whether the Select Committee 
to be appointed on the subject of salaries 
would have power to report on the salaries 
of the Chief Justices ? 

Lorp J. RUSSELL said, the prospec- 
tive salaries of Chief Justices would of 
course be a matter for their consideration. 
If a change should be deemed expedient, 
it would not affect the present holders of 
these offices. 

Sm W. JOLLIFFE proposed that a 
clause be inserted allowing this Bill to be 
repealed or amended during the present 
Session. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL said, it would be 
better at once to bring in a Bill declaring 
that all Acts might be altered or amended 
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during the present Session. He, however, 
had no objection to the insertion of the 
clause. 

Mr. SPOONER said, on bringing up 
the report he should propose a clause to 
the effect that nothing in this Act contain- 
ed shall prevent such course being taken 
by Parliament respecting the salaries of 
the Chief Justices as it might deem ad- 
visable. What he wanted was, to make 
provision for altering the salaries of the 
Judges if the Select Committee should re- 
port to that effect. 

Clause agreed to. 

The House resumed. 

Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered on Monday 15th April. 


SECURITIES FOR ADVANCES (IRELAND). 

The SOLICITOR GENERAL hoped, 
notwithstanding the lateness of the hour, 
the House would allow him shortly to ex- 
plain the provisions of a Bill which he 
wished to introduce to provide more ample 
and effectual securities for advances to 
purchasers of incumbered estates in Ire- 
land, and which he was anxious to have 
printed, so that it might circulate through- 
out Ireland during the Easter recess. The 
House was aware, under the Incumbered 
Estates Commission, the operation of the 
Act on the subject had been very exten- 
sive, and according to the last report, pro- 
perty, upon which there were mortgages 
to the amount of 13,000,000, had come 
under the operation of the commission. 
The House would see that the Act ope- 
rated in twoways. The one class affected 
were persons who had taken or inherited 
estates upon which there were not personal 
mortgages, but the land itself was subject 
to mortgage. It was very much to the in- 
terest of that class of persons to depress 
the value of such land, and then become 
the purchasers, with, in point of fact, re- 
duced mortgages on it. They would bor- 
row the money to purchase, and they would 
get the land at a reduced value. The other 
class was composed of persons who were 
liable for the payment of debts, who would 
be severely affected by the depreciation of 
property. It would have a serious effect, 
and cause land to be sold at a less value 
than it really possessed. In order to avoid 
this circumstance, they had devised a plan 
which it was hoped would induce capitalists 
from England to take an interest in these 
sales. Now, supposing we got purchasers 








for all the land, and had paid ten or twelve 
| millions of these incumbrances, there would 
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then immediately be persons possessed of 
ten or twelve millions all looking out for 
investments, and at the same time there 
would be drawn from other places ten or 
twelve millions to buy this land, and con- 
siderable depression in the money market 
might be the consequence. It was, there- 
fore, desirable to provide an easy means 
by which these mortgagees would be able 
to find security for their property. It was 
also desirable to point out some clear mode 
by which you might have a mortgage on 


Securities for 


land, giving the form of it in the Act of | 


Parliament, in which case it would not be 
necessary to go to a lawyer at all pre- 
viously, but you would be able to get a 
plain and simple form under which you 
would be able to get a perfect security that 
should be chargeable on the property, and 
as transferable as a bill of exchange. To 
attain this, it was proposed that there 
should be a power to charge land sold un- 
der the Incumbrance Estate Act in favour 
of persons who had advanced part of the 
purchase-money, provided the charge did 
not exceed one-half of that purchase- 
money. A certificate of the charge would 
be granted by the commissioners, and the 
certificate would refer to a conveyance 
that would be registered, and the certifi- 
cate would itself, or a duplicate of it, be 
registered in the registry office. The 
charge would not be a charge given by 
persons who purchase the land, but it 
would be a primary charge, subject to 
which a person would take the land; so 
that the House would see that no Act of 
his would affect or encumber that property. 
When a man sought to sell property in 
Ireland, he had to show, if there was a 
judgment against a person of the same 
name, that he was not that person. The 
effect, therefore, would be, that, under this 
conveyance, the interest, and indeed the 
principal also, might be made to be payable 
by instalments in any manner that might 
be thought advisable. The amount would 
be specified, and by reference to the re- 
gister it would be seen exactly what lands 
were affected. Then, these certificates 
would be transferable by endorsement ; 
and if the principal was payable by instal- 
ments also, there would be receipts at- 
tached to it which would be delivered up 
every time it was paid. Now, if these 
certificates could be made to circulate rea- 
dily in the money market—and it was the 
opinion of persons possessed of the best 
information both here and in Ireland that 
they would—dividends for the interest 
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should be paid by the Bank of Ireland on 


receiving some percentage for the purpose; 
and at the same time there would be a se- 
curity of undeniable value, being of a Par. 
liamentary character. The security could 
not be affected in any way, and would pass 
from hand to hand like any other security, 
by simple endorsement, with proper evi- 
dence of the endorsement in the registry 
office. Now, of course, this apprehension 
would strike everybody in the first instance 
—it would be said, this looks really like 
disencumbering land merely for the pur- 
pose of incumbering it again. But in the 
first place it was not proposed that there 
should be a change in anything but the 
land; it was no judgment against the 
owner; he could not be taken in execu- 
tion; he could not be affected in any de- 
gree by reason of this change. It might 
appear at first to the House not to accom- 
plish the objects he had stated; but he 
was satisfied, when they examined the 
measure, they would find that the ends 
were capable of attainment. Undoubtedly 
you could not prevent persons from bor- 
rowing money and buying land, or from 
mortgaging on the security of the land 
that they bought. It was impossible, when 
you gave persons a Parliamentary title, to 
prevent them from incumbering the land, 
or making charges upon it; in fact, the 
great object of giving a Parliamentary 
title was to afford the means of making 
land as far as possible a mercantile com- 
modity. Therefore he proposed to make 
a particular species of incumbrance for 
this particular species of land; and this 
could only be done by giving a Parlia- 
mentary title in the first place, which 
should be something like debentures on 
land, to pass from hand to hand exactly or 
nearly like railway debentures; for they 
would be perfectly secure, because they 
could not extend beyond one-half of what 
the land sold for under the commission. 
While the land was charged with it, in 
case the interest on the instalments were 
not paid, the owner of the debenture might 
go to the commissioners and request the 
whole t» be sold to pay the debenture; and 
that was his security. To prevent diffi- 
culty with regard to such mortgages as 
might exist beyond the five years for 
which the commissioners were appointed, 
it was proposed when that period expired 
to give the same powers to the Court of 
Chancery to sell property upon these ap- 
plications, as was now conferred upon the 
commissioners. It was also to be observed 
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on that the commissioners or the Court of| Cotoxe, DUNNE said, 700 years of the 
Be; Chancery would give a perfectly indefensi- | worst legislation that had ever been inflict- 
od ble title to property, on its sale, to meet ed on a country ought to prevent an Irish- 
re the debentures. man being surprised at anything; but he 
ald Motion made, and Question proposed— | must confess that the Bill he had just 
as “ That leave be given to bring in a Bill to pro- ' heard proposed had surprised him. Its 
ty, vide more simple and effectual means for advances object was not to relieve the proprietors, 
vl- to purchasers of Incumbered Estates in Ireland.” | put to get rid of a race the proposers of it 
ry Mr. FRENCH said, that he entertain- | did not like. Did they wish to drive Irish- 
ion ed a high opinion of the legal knowledge | men abroad and to force them to another 
ce and constitutional principles of the right | Fontenoy? He should oppose the Bill. 
ke hon. Gentleman, and in the absence of a It could not be brought in that night; and, 
ur legal officer for Ireland, could desire no | in order to prevent it, he should move that 
he more fitting person to take charge of legal | the House be counted. 
re measures affecting this country; but now| Notice taken that Forty Members were 
he that one so highly gifted, and standing so| not present. House counted, and Forty 
he high in his profession as the hon. Member | Members not being present, 
“u- for Windsor (the Solicitor General for Ire-| The House was adjourned at One 
le- land) was in the House, he thought this | o’clock. 
ht branch should be leftin his hands. The} Wooo 
m- object of the Incumbered Estates Act was, 
he professedly, to get rid of incumbered pro- HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
he prietors—to replace them by men who Tuesday, March 26, 1850. 
ty coerce — Pc eon a oe Minvtes.] Pusirc Brrts,—1° Medical Charities 
; ~| (Ireland). 
or- abled to improve their properties, build} 2° Titles of Religious Congregations. 
om farm-houses, and give employment to the 
nd people. For this, great sacrifices were CASE OF MARY ANNE PARSONS. 
en made; but now it would appear all was to} Mr. FITZROY wished to ask a question 
to be upset by the present Bill, which was, in | of the right hon. the President of the Poor 
d, truth, designed to replace the present | Law Board, with respect to a trial which 
he Celtic and Saxon proprietors by English | took place on the Western Circuit before 
<i purchasers, who were to be encouraged by| Mr. Justice Talfourd, a report of which 
ng a new incumbrance of the land to buy to| had appeared in the public journals. Two 
m- double the amount of their capital. Why} persons were there charged with causing 
ke should the Government step in to give) the death of a young girl whom they had 
lor these purchasers assistance which they re- | obtained from the neighbouring workhouse 
us fused to the existing proprietors? The | at Bideford, in the capacity of a servant. 
la- right hon. and learned Gentleman, last| The treatment this unfortunate girl had 
ch year, came forward to free the land from | received, had exeited feelings of indigna- 
on legal fetters, and to make it a marketable | tion and horror in the breast of every per- 
or article at the cost of ruining the individual | son who had become acquainted with the 
ey Irish owners. He now proposed to rebind | affair; but through some informality or le- 
ey the land, and to remove incumbrances| gal technicality in the proceedings, the 
at from the persons of the proposed new| perpetrators of these horrors had totally 
a. English owners. It was true it was not| escaped punishment. In the course of the 
a possible to prevent the remortgaging of | proceedings an allegation was made, or 
re lands after they passed through the incum-| rather not denied, that the master of the 
ht bered estates court; but it was now pro-| workhouse at Bideford, Thomas Surnam, 
he posed to hand them over directly to needy | had not only failed to discourage, but had 
nd individuals who would begin the world with | actually excited and encouraged, these two 
fi- estates dipped, it might be, to one-half| monsters to further barbarities, if possible, 
as their value. Instead of bringing capital| towards this unfortunate girl. So much 
‘or into the Irish land market, the measure | so, that upon one occasion, when the poor 
d, would in fact keep it out, for, by permit-| girl was unable to carry a pail in conse- 
ed ting a moiety of the thirteen millions, of | quence of the barbarities which had been 
of which the right hon. Gentleman spoke, to | inflicted upon her, the workhouse master, 
7 remain as a debt instead of being paid| when informed of her inability to do so, 
he down in cash, it would prevent the imme-| brutally said, that ‘that they ought have 
ed diate reinvestment of so much, which| broken a stick about her back.” This 
otherwise would at once take place. was denied by the master of the work- 
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house; but he refused to state what were had stated, that the right to make this en. 
the expressions which he actually made | croachment was never even contemplated 
use of. The question which he wished to | by the lease, and really something ought to 
put to the right hon. Gentleman was, whe- | be done in this matter, or the opinion that 
ther any directions had been given, or, if| Crown lands consisted of property upon 
not already given, whether any were in-| which anybody was at liberty to make 
tended to be given, for a more searching | attacks, would gain ground. He was, 
investigation into the conduct of the mas- therefore, anxious to know, in the first 
ter of the workhouse with respect to these | place, who had granted permission to make 
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transactions ? 


Mr. BAINES said, that so long as the | 


subject was before the ordinary criminal 
tribunals of the country, the Poor Law 
Board considered that it would have been | 
unbecoming to have taken any steps in the 
matter. As soon, however, as they had 
received a report of the trial, they thought 
it right, in the exercise of the general 
authority possessed by the Board over the 
masters of workhouses, to direct the full- 


est and most searching inquiry into the | 


conduct of the workhouse master of Bide- 
ford, as connected with the transaction. 
He would assure the hon. Member that 
that inquiry should be proceeded with 
without delay. 


ENCROACHMENTS ON THE GREEN 
PARK. 
Viscount DUNCAN, referring to the 


question under this head, which he had | 


put yesterday to the right hon. Gentleman 


the Secretary of the Treasury, moved for | 
a copy of any application for permission to | 


build walls in the Green Park, in front of 
Bridgewater-house; also any minutes or 


other documents relating to the garden | 


attached to Bridgewater-house, which had 
been passed or considered by the Commis- 
sioners of Her Majesty’s Woods and Forests. 
He was exceedingly anxious to explain, with 
regard to this Motion, that it was by no 
means a personal matter, nor was it in 
any way intended to reflect upon the Earl 
who was immediately concerned. He be- 
lieved that the encroachment on the Green 
Park was made without the knowledge of 
the noble Earl, but it was made with the 
knowledge of his architect, who was anxi- 
ous to make an Italian garden before the 
house. He was exceedingly sorry to hear 


that the architect of the Woods and Fo- | 


rests had not yet made his report on this 
subject, because it convinced him that any 
party might make encroachments on the 


Green Park, and a number of weeks would 


elapse before the Commissioners of Woods | 
and Forests could take any notice of it. | 
The lease was granted in 1795, but it was 


quite clear from what Mr. Fordyce, who, 
was then the manager of the Crown lands, | 


this encroachment, and to whom the per- 
mission had been conceded ? 
| Motion made for— 


“Copy of any Application for permission to 
build Walls in the Green Park in front of Bridge- 
water House ; also, any Minutes or other Docu- 

| ments relating to the Garden attached to Bridge- 

| water House, which have been passed or considered 

| by the Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Woods 
and Forests.” 


Mr. BANKES did not know whether 
the noble Lord made this Motion on the 
| ground that the embankment would prove 
| objectionable or injurious to the neighbours 
who resided near to Bridgewater House, 
or on public grounds only. If it were 
based on the former of these grounds, the 
Motion was perfectly justifiable; but if on 
the latter, he, as one of the public, must 
be allowed to say that, so far from suffer- 
ing any inconvenience, he felt great plea- 
sure in seeing the rise of a palace the most 
splendid and most perfect in point of archi- 
tecture which could be found in this me- 
tropolis, and which only wanted a suitable 
garden to make it a complete residence. 
He remembered the time when the Green 
Park was a receptacle for filth, and 
abounded in nuisances; when it seemed as 
if nobody owned it, and it was a disgrace 
to the Crown to have it called Crown pro- 
perty. He thought that the public were 
much indebted to the Earl of Ellesmere; 
for gardens of this description, instead of 
being an inconvenience, were a source of 
much public pleasure and enjoyment. If, 
therefore, it should be found necessary to 
modify the terms of the lease, to authorise 
the completion of the garden, which was 
all the palace wanted; he, for one, was 
quite ready to support any enactment for 
accomplishing that object. 

Sir De L. EVANS observed that the 
speech they had just heard ought to be re- 
garded as a speech in favour of the Motion, 
for it was just that simple want of a garden 
to complete the beauty of the palace which 
|was likely to prove so injurious to the 
public. If they allowed this encroachment 
to be made on that principle, where was it 
to end? The palace required a small 
garden; well, other structures in the same 
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neighbourhood might require gardens too; 
and ultimately the Green Park, which was 
considered to be one of the lungs of the 
metropolis, would be diminished to very 
small dimensions indeed. 

Sir B. HALL said, that the hon. Mem- 
ber for Dorsetshire had complained that the 
noble Lord the Member for Bath had not 
based this complaint on any allegation of 
individual grievance. He (Sir B. Hall), as 
one of the metropolitan Members, had to 
thank the noble Lord for bringing, not 
only this matter, but many others con- 
nected with the public parks, before the 
House. Great complaints had been made 
to him in reference to this matter, and he 
had himself been requested more than once 
to bring the subject forward. He agreed 
with the hon. Member for Dorsetshire that 
Bridgewater-house was the greatest orna- 
ment to the metropolis that at present exist- 
ed. But he believed that it would have been 
impossible for the public to see it, if the in- 
tention of the architect had been carried out. 
Even now, the wall which had been complain- 
ed of was as high as the railing of the Park, 
or, at all events, there was a difference of 
a very few inches. Holes had been drilled 
in the coping for rails, and it had been in- 
tended to place on the top of the walla 
railing, which in process of time would have 
been covered with boards or slates, and 
the public would have been entirely ex- 
cluded from the view. He had heard of 
encroachments in Hyde Park, near Apsley- 
house; and there was a plot of ground near 
Albert-gate also, which was formerly open 
to the public, but which was now railed 
in. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL: All encroach- 
ments upon the space set aside in the parks 
for the healthful recreation of the people 
must of course be prevented; but in the 
case to which the attention of the House 
had been directed, nothing of that kind had 
occurred; indeed, on the contrary, all that 
had been done was for the public advan- 
tage. It was true that as he was walking 
in the park some time ago he saw a wall 
being raised, as if for the purpose of mak- 
ing the garden of Bridgewater-house more 
private, which, if carried up higher, might 
have obstructed the view from the Park, 
and impeded the free circulation of air in 
the particular locality; but the Board of 
Works immediately interfered, and, upon 
their remonstrance, the intention of carry- 
ing the wall higher, which was not part of 
the original plan made by the Earl of 
Ellesmere, was immediately abandoned. 
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The wall, as it now stood, being of the 
height of two feet in some places, and four 
in others, offered no impediment to the free 
circulation of air, nor obstruction to a view 
of the gardens and house. Although Lord 
Ellesmere’s lease contained a clause pro- 
hibiting the building of a wall, there was 
no covenant in it which prevented the rais- 
ing of a mound, and therefore, if the Go- 
vernment were to insist upon the stringent 
enforcement of the terms of the lease with 
respect to the wall, the Earl of Ellesmere 
might be driven to raise a mound, which 
he could carry as high as he pleased. In 
that case the public would be the loser by 
a rigid adherence to the terms of the bond. 
Like the hon. Member for Dorsetshire, he 
thought the new house was a great orna- 
ment to the metropolis; it seemed to be 
built in very good taste, and he never 
walked in the Green Park without having 
his admiration attracted to it. A man 
who bought beautiful pictures and fine 
statues kept them in his house, and only 
the few persons who were admitted to his 
society had the privilege of seeing them; 
but he who erected an admirable specimen of 
architecture in a public place presented an 
object of enjoyment to all. Far from find- 
ing fault with the Earl of Ellesmere be- 
cause an attempt had been made to erect a 
higher wall than was desirable (which, 
however, was not in accordance with his 
Lordship’s wishes), he felt that the public 
was indebted to that nobleman for making 
a handsome addition to the buildings of the 
metropolis. It was a matter of surprise to 
him that any one could complain of the en- 
closure between Apsley-house and Hamil- 
ton-place. It was a scrubby piece of ground 
in which the public never walked. The 
people now walked along the same paths 
which they had always used, and had the 
pleasure of seeing the once scrubby piece 
of ground converted into a beautiful shrub- 
bery. The Government was desirous of 
consulting the convenienee of the public, as 
regarded the parks, in every respect, and 
in proof of this he might refer to the well- 
kept footpaths which were made in them. 
The noble Member for Bath was justified 
in having ealled attention to the subject, 
but it was perfectly clear that, in the pre- 
sent instance, there was nothing of which 
the public had any reason to complain. 
Mr. HUME said, that the Government 
ought to deal with the rich and the poor 
alike. No poor man would be allowed to 
make such encroachments, and he did not 
see any reason why any should be allowed 
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in this instance. These encroachments 
were illegal, and the Treasury had not the 
power of sanctioning them. He thought 
the public were much indebted to the noble 
Lord the Member for Bath for calling the 
attention of the House to those cireum- 
stances. He had no desire to reflect at all 
unkindly upon the Earl of Ellesmere, who 
had shown a great wish that the public 
should enjoy the utmost advantage that he 
could throw open to them, and who had 
declared that, after admitting the public 
to his gallery, the only injuries which had 
been done to it were not from the general 
public, but from the curiosity or careless- 
ness of the “‘ gents.’’ The lease under 
which the property was held was granted 
in 1797; and in that there was a prohibi- 
tion not only for the wall but for the em- 
bankment. He contended it was the duty 
of the Government to remove all that had 
been put up to the inconvenience of the 
public. The embankment was decidedly 
illegal, and he would also venture to sug- 
gest that the encroachments made by the 
Duke of Sutherland on the opposite side 
were also illegal. No Act of Parliament 
had been passed to enable the Duke of 
Sutherland to make these encroachments, 
and he hoped that his noble Friend the 
Member for Bath would follow this Motion 
up by calling upon the Attorney General 
to remove the existing nuisances. 

Mr. HAYTER said, he wished to cor- 
rect, in the first instance, the statement 
made by the hon. Member for Montrose 
with respect to Sutherland-house. In the 
Committee which sat last Session, under 
the presidency of the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Bath, a most rigid inquiry had been 
instituted into the rights under which these 
alleged encroachments had been made, and 
it was discovered that a great many nuis- 
ances had been removed, without any pre- 
judice to the interests of the public. With 
respect to the garden belonging to Bridge- 
water-house, a portion of it was the Earl 
of Ellesmere’s freehold property, and a 
portion of it had been assigned to him by 
lease subsequently to the report of 1797. 
The hon. Member for Montrose said that 
the Treasury had no right to grant a 
lease. He (Mr. Hayter) was at issue 
with him there. It was proved before 


the Committee that they had power to 
grant leases, subject to certain restrictions. 
With respect to the wall which had been 
erected in the first instance, that was cer- 
tainly inconsistent with the covenants of 
the lease, and with the intentions of the 
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Earl of Ellesmere. Immediately upon 
complaint being made, the wall was re. 
duced, and the present wall and embank- 
ment did not form any impediment to the 
public view, and, if removed, would injure 
the regularity of the architectural outline, 
by exposing a hollow. Notwithstanding 
this, he admitted that if the bond was to 
be enforced, the wall must be removed, to 
the great injury of the public; and if the 
public would have an injury done to them, at 
least it ought not to be said in that House 
that it was for their benefit. No doubt 
the public were entitled to a nuisance, if 
they chose to have it. It did not follow, 
because Mr. Fordyce had made a report, 
that the covenants of an existing lease 
were consistent with the observations and 
suggestions in that report. He had, how- 
ever, seen the lease, and according to his 
interpretation of the instrument, it was ex- 
tremely doubtful whether the Earl of Elles- 
mere had not the power to raise a large 
embankment, which might exclude the 
public view altogether. Besides, Mr. For- 
dyce’s report did not bear the interpreta- 
tion put upon it. It did not refer to the 
view from the Park, but merely said there 
should be an uninterrupted view from the 
adjoining houses. Had he been aware 
that a discussion would have taken place 
on this subject, upon an unopposed Mo- 
tion in fact, he would have come down 
with the lease and other documents; but 
this was manifest, that it would be a great 
public injury if the strict letter of the cove- 
nant were insisted upon. 

Mr. J. S. WORTLEY thought the Go- 
vernment was right in not resisting the 
Motion; but he hoped it would be under- 
stood that it was not for the interests of 
the public to insist upon the strict right; 
for if the proposed improvement should be 
removed, it would be a great public injury. 
Much had been said as to encroachments 
upon the Park. The fact was, that in 
this case there was no encroachment at all. 
There was really nothing in issue but the 
question of a breach of a covenant in a 
lease. Part of the garden was the free- 
hold property of the Earl of Ellesmere; 
and if he was animated by the curmudgeon 
spirit of a desire to exclude the public, he 
might erect a wall there as high as he 
pleased, whilst, by the terms of the lease, 
he could plant trees upon the other part if 
he chose. But the Earl of Ellesmere was 
moved by no such sentiments. The noble 
Earl was admitted to have done a public 
service by the erection of so magnificent a 
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building; he had, at all times, shown him- 
self a liberal patron of art; and in the ar- 
rangements of this very building he had 
gone to considerable expense in providing 
a separate entrance for the public, to view 
his magnificent collection of paintings. It 
was quite right that the interests of the 
public should be jealously watched, in order 
that no encroachments should be permit- 
ted; but if the Woods and Forests, whe- 
ther at the instance of the noble Lord or 
any other individual, were induced to con- 
strue the terms of the lease according to 
the strict letter, he was sure they would be 
doing an injury to the public. No private 
landlord, under such circumstances, would 
object to his tenant making improvements 
that were really a great embellishment. 

Viscount DUNCAN, in reply, said it 
was clear the Earl of Ellesmere was not 
aware of any encroachment having been 
made. It was certainly the duty of the 
Woods and Forests, or their officers, who 
were paid high salaries, to look after these 
matters. But they knew nothing of them, 
and Mr. Pennethorne’s examination before 
the Select Committee was most unsatis- 
factory in this respect. He was, for ex- 
ample, asked where was the boundary of 
the Park at this particular point; and his 
reply was, ‘‘ That is more than I can tell.” 
It appeared from this, that the officers of 
the Woods and Forests did not know the 
boundaries of the Park. If they had done 
their duty he should not have brought this 
matter forward; but he was very glad to 
hear the noble Lord at the head of the 
Government say, that in walking past he 
had discovered the wall to be higher than 
necessary. The question was, whether, 
under the lease, there was any power to 
build the wall at all. In his opinion the 
lease contained no such power. 

Mr. HAYTER, in explanation, said he 
had stated that there was no such power 
in the lease. 

Viscount DUNCAN: Then, were all 
the persons who had houses abutting upon 
the Park to have the same power? Was 
every man in the position of a Crown ten- 
ant to ride over the covenants of his lease 
just as he thought proper? The provisions 
of Crown leases should be effectually car- 
ried out, for modification was highly un- 
constitutional, and the sooner it was done 
away with the better. 

Mr. HENLEY said, it was quite clear 
there had been an intention to build a high 
wall that would give facilities to make 
mounds inside, upon which trees or shrubs 
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might be planted, and so the public view 
be shut out. If this were allowed in one 
case, it might be extended along the whole 
line to Piccadilly. It appeared to him, 
therefore, that the Government ought to 
take care that no advantage be taken, so 
as to afford facilities for the erection of 
mounds. 
Motion agreed to. 





THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 

Mr. HUME moved for an account of 
the receipts and expenditure of the Royal 
Academy in each year since 1836. He 
expressed his regret that it was the inten- 
tion of the noble Lord at the head of the 
Government to oppose this Motion, the ob- 
ject of which was only to obtain such in- 
formation as the House was entitled to pos- 
sess. The evidence before the Committee 
in 1836, showed that a fund of no less 
than 47,0007. had been accumulated in 
the hands of the Academy, which he con- 
sidered must now have increased to some- 
thing like 100,0007. As the noble Lord 
had intimated an intention of providing 
the Academy with accommodation after 
its removal from the National Gallery, and 
a vote would be asked for that purpose, it 
became necessary the House should be in- 
formed as to the disposition of the funds to 
which he referred. The Academy had had 
the use of a portion of the National Gal- 
lery free of rent, from the public, yet they 
had been so close, and so little attentive to 
the great object of promoting a taste for 
the fine arts, that they refused to admit 
the public gratis to their exhibitions for a 
short period after the time when payment 
for admissions ceased. The free opening 
of galleries, like Hampton Court and other 
places, produced an excellent effect upon 
the public; but the Royal Academy refused 
to concede any such privilege to the public, 
although they were located in a public 
building, free of expense. He must say 
that, under such circumstances, he would 
never consent to vote a single shilling in 
their behalf, seeing that they had now 
nearly 100,000/. of their own arising from 
the proceeds of their exhibitions, unless it 
had been wasted; nor until he knew whe- 
ther those funds had been properly appro- 
priated. But be the sum in hand more or 
less, the House had a right to know what 
had become of it, before any claim was 
made upon the public purse. He admired 
art, but he would not support monopoly; 
and he must add, that he doubted whether 
the system which the Academy had pur- 
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sued, had not been more injurious than 
otherwise to the interests of the arts. 

Motion made, and Question put— 

“ That there be laid before this House, an Ac- 
count of the Receipts and Expenditure of the 
Royal Academy of Arts, each year since 1836, 
with a detailed statement of the sums appropriated 
to salaries, and to the various general and inci- 
dental purposes of the Establishment ; also, the 
amount of money funded, which, in 1836, was 
47,0000. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL had frequently 
had occasion to object to the produc- 
tion of returns of this kind, and he 
remembered one occasion, when the hon. 
Gentleman carried a Motion of this nature, 
that the right hon. Baronet the Member 
for Tamworth induced the House to rescind 
it. The hon. Gentleman had laid no ground 
for the Motion. He might maintain all 
the opinions he had expressed, that the 
Royal Academy did not promote art, that 
it ought not to be allowed accommodation 
in a public building, erected at the expense 
of the public, and that Reynolds and all the 
great artists connected with it were mere 
daubers; but how the hon. Gentleman 
could maintain that the House was entitled 
to investigate the amount and application 
of the money received for the exhibition of 
their pictures, he (Lord J. Russell) did not 
understand. If the House had that power, 
he did not see why they should not inquire 
into the proceeds of every exhibition in 
London, and ask Madame Tussaud how 
much she made by her wax figures— 
[Mr. Hume: If you gave her a house 
to show them in, I would.] If George 
the Third and his Ministers had said 
to the Royal Academy, ‘“‘ We will allow 
you to exhibit your pictures in rooms be- 
longing to the public; and, in return, we 
will require you to give us an account of 
all the money you receive ’’—that would 
have been an engagement; but there was 
nothing of the kind. It was evident, then, 
though the House had a perfect right to 
turn the Academy out, and say, ‘* You 
shall no longer have rooms in Somerset 
House or the National Gallery,” that right, 
without such a stipulation, did not give 
the power to ask what sums they received. 
Those sums had not been received from 
the public, but from the exhibition of pic- 
tures, which, after all, were their own 
property. It was true the public provided 
the rooms in which the pictures were ex- 
hibited, but the pictures which the public 
went to see were the property of the 
artists; and it was this which governed 
the question. He certainly regretted the 
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decision of the Royal Academy not to ad- 
mit the public, after a certain time, with- 
out any payment whatever; but Sir Martin 
Shee, to whom he had spoken upon the 
subject, said, the Academy, upon consid- 
eration, were of opinion that many valu- 
able works would be injured, and that 
miniatures would be stolen. His (Lord J. 
Russell’s) belief was, that their opinion was 
wrong; for he thought the pictures would 
be quite as safe with the free admission of 
the public as with admission upon the pay- 
ment of a shilling. But the pictures being 
their own property, he did not see how the 
House of Commons could have a right to 
say, ‘‘ You must show the pictures, which 
are the production of your own skill and 
knowledge, and from which you receive 
your income, at the bidding of the Crown 
or. of Parliament, for nothing; and if they 
are defaced or stolen, you must take the 
risk.’’ Now, the House had no power to 
do this. The hon. Gentleman, however, 
would be justified, if he thought fit, to re- 
fuse to vote for a grant of public money; 
and if the House should be of his opinion, 
the Royal Academy must continue to ex- 
hibit their pictures in the present place, 
until the Crown or Parliament took it 
away; but the House had no power to ask 
for the accounts in question. The fact 
was, this was entirely private property, 
and the House had no right to interfere 
with it. 

Mr. EWART said, that if the Academy 
occupied a private building at their own 
expense, there might be some justice in 
the view taken by the noble Lord; but so 
long as they held a large portion of the 
National Gallery they were responsible to 
Parliament. Not only were they now in 
a public building, but the House would 
shortly be asked for a grant of public 
money, to place them in another public 
building. Did not these circumstances 
render them responsible to the coun- 
try? The Academy appeared to have a 
double weapon. When they were asked 
for an account, they said they were 4 
private body; but when they wanted ac- 
commodation for nothing, they declared 
they were a public body. So that one of 
the legs of this huge colossus stood upon 
public benefit, and the other upon private 
monopoly, whilst the House could get no 
accounts in either one capacity or the 
other. Let the Academy declare what they 
actually were. With reference to the no- 
ble Lord’s remark concerning Reynolds, 
he would only observe that it was not the 
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Academy that made Reynolds, but Rey-| would be gained by the inquiry, he hoped 
nolds that made the Academy; and cer-| the House would not consent to the Mo- 
tainly until he heard better reasons for | tion. 
refusing the Motion than those assigned Sm B. HALL censured the illiberal 
by the noble Lord, he should support it. | conduct of the Royal Academy in not ad- 
Mr. BANKES said, that if he felt pre- | mitting the public free on certain days of 
pared to advance one shilling of public |the week, observing, that although the 
money to the Academy, he should support | funds of the institution certainly arose 
the Motion, but he was not; and under | from the payments made by the public to 
present circumstances, he was surprised | see the works, and although the works 
that the noble Lord should contemplate | were those of private artists, and not pub- 
such a proposition. At the same time, | lic property, it should be remembered that 
he could not commit himself to the propo- | the Academy occupied and exhibited those 
sition of the hon. Member for Montrose, as | works in a building belonging to the public, 
it appeared to be doubtful whether the | and free of rent—a circumstance very fa- 
Academy was a public or a private institu- | vourable to the increase of their private 
tion. But, whether public or private, he | funds. If any proposal should be made 
concurred in the opinion that, for a limited | hereafter for a grant of public money to 
period, its doors ought to be thrown open |the Royal Academy, he should most cer- 
to the public. The objections against that | tainly object to it, and he should support 
course were absurd. If any danger were | the Motion of the hon. Member for Mon- 
apprehended to the miniatures, they could | trose. 
be either withdrawn or enclosed. He} Mr. HENLEY did not think that the 
wished to see the Academy removed from | hon, Under Secretary for the Colonies had 
the National Gallery as soon as possible, | succeeded in setting the question at rest 
because room was wanted there; but if| whether the Academy was a public or a 
they were, as alleged, a private institution, | private body. The hon. Gentleman said 
let them build their own chambers. that it was constituted by charter, and that 
Mr. HAWES said, the Academy was} apartments were granted to the body in 
established by a charter of George III.,| Somerset House. How were those apart- 
who gave them rooms in Somerset House | ments granted? In perpetuity, or in fee. 
for the exhibition of their works. Those | If not, by what tenure did they hold them, 
rooms were afterwards surrendered to the | and who paid for the repairs of the build- 
public, and in consideration other apart-|ing they now occupied? He presumed 
ments were granted in the National Gal-| that it was the free use of the building 
lery. Did these circumstances make them | which enabled or aided them to accumu- 
come;under the jurisdiction of Parliament? | late their revenues. The Chancellor of 
Certainly not. They had never had one; the Exchequer had announced publicly in 
farthing of public money. The Academy | his financial statement that he intended to 
had raised a school of art which was an|ask for a grant of public money to the 
honour to this country, entirely by their | Academy; and if he (Mr. Henley) was to 
own exertions and ability; and if anybody be called upon to consider such a vote, he 
had a right to spend their own funds as/| should like to know something about the 
they pleased, they were that body. They | position of the society. The Academy 
sent artists abroad, and granted pensions | already enjoyed the permissive use of a 
to the widows of deceased artists; such | public building, and the right hon. the 
was the mode in which they applied the | Chancellor of the Exchequer declared his 
funds into which Parliament was now | intention of asking Parliament for money 
asked to inquire. This subject had been | for the society. And for what purpose ? 
diseussed three or four times in that House | Because he wanted the building the Aca- 
to his knowledge, and in every instance |demy now held for another use. That 
the decision was that the funds of the | being so, the public had a right to know 
Academy were private. He was sure that | whether this society was not rich enough 
if the accounts could be obtained, the|to build for themselves, or whether they 
funds would be found to have been dis- | came without funds, and on fair ground, to 
posed of economically, and in a manner} ask for public assistance. Their charter 
that did honour to the Academy; but | had, no doubt, been granted to them for 
there were no grounds for alleging misap-| public purposes. Indeed, it was alleged 
propriation. Parliament having no power to them that they pensioned the widows of 
to interfere, whilst no public atreninge | settate, and sent out students to the Con- 
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tinent—objects which might be considered | for the Colonies said, that the Academy 
of a public nature, and they had been as- | had not received public assistance. The 
| 


(Irish Property). 


sisted by the use of a public building in| hon. Gentleman did not seem to know the 
carrying out those objects. These con-' difference between money and means. Was 
siderations, added to the fact that the Go- | it nothing that they had been gratuitously 
vernment intended to ask for public money | accommodated with a building equivalent 
for the Academy, in the present state of | to a rental of 3,5001. a year? The Com. 
public affairs, clearly showed that the| mittee which sat on the subject arrived 
House had a right to know all the facts. | unanimously at a decision that the Aca- 

Mr. NEWDEGATE looked upon the | demy ought to leave the National Gallery, 
Royal Academy as a private body which | Let them but quit that institution and 
had had certain facilities afforded them by | build a place for themselves, and then he 
the public; and he could not see what} would not care a pin about their accounts, 
right Parliament had to require a return of | As to the want of funds, he thought that 
their funds—the proceeds of their own in- if their finances had been properly man- 
dustry—with the view of disposing of them, | aged, they must by this time be worth 





for that was what the Motion amounted to. | 
If it were thought desirable, let them turn | 
the Royal Academicians out of the present | 
building, and let them erect one for them- | 
selves; but it was a gross injustice to in- 
sist upon their making returns similar to 
those which were exacted under Schedule 
D. He should resist the Motion, and the: 
more because he was by no means pre- | 
pared to vote for a grant of money to the 
Academy should it be proposed. | 
Mr. P. HOWARD did not think that | 
the charter granted to the Academy had 
constituted them a public body; but it was 
not upon that ground that he intended to | 
oppose the Motion. Considering that the 
nation had only given some house-room to | 
the artists of England, he thought it 
would be unjust and ungenerous to require 
from them an account of their proceeds, 
arising, as they did, not from public funds, 
but from the payments of private individ- | 
uals. He might quote the words of 
Prior, which were as philosophical as 


true :-— | 


“To John I owed great obligation ; 


But John unhappily thought fit 
To publish it to all the nation ; 
Sure John and I are more than quit.” 
| 


He certainly should not be able to con- 
gratulate the House, even if they obtained 
a triumph over the artists in such a 
matter. 

Mr. HUME, in reply, said, that when 
the Royal Academy desired to obtain pub- 
lie assistance, they came to that House 
and were ready enough to show their ac- | 
counts, alleging that up to that period | 
they had only accumulated 47,0001., and | 
had not the means of building a house for | 


100,0002. 


The House divided:—Ayes 19; Noes 


47: Majority 28. 


List of the Aves. 
Arkwright, G. Meagher, T. 
Brotherton, J. Mullings, J. R. 
Cobden, R. Peto, S. M. 
Divett, E. Salwey, Col. 
Duncan, Visct. Stanley, hon. E. H. 
Duncan, G, Stuart, Lord D. 
Greene, J. Thompson, Col. 
Hall, Sir B. Walmsley, Sir J. 
Harris, R. TELLERS. 
Henley, J. W. Hume, J. 
Kershaw, J. Ewart, W. 


List of the Nogs. 


Armstrong, R. B. 


| Bellew, R. M. 


Berkeley, hon. H. F. 
Blackall, S. W. 
Boyle, hon. Col. 
Campbell, hon. W. F. 
Coles, H. B. 

Cowper, hon. W. F. 
Craig, Sir W. G. 
Dawson, hon. T. V. 
Duncombe, hon, O. 
Dundas, Adm. 


Dundas, rt. hon. Sir D. 


Dunne, Col. 
Ebrington, Visct. 
Elliot, hon. J. E. 
Farrer, J. 
Forster, M. 
French, F. 
Fuller, A. E. 
Gordon, Adm. 
Gore, W. R. 0. 
Grace, 0. D. J. 
Grenfell, C. W. 
Grey, R. W. 


Hayter, rt. hon. W. G. 

Hobhouse, rt. hon. Sir J. 

Lewis, G. C. 

M‘Cullagh, W. T. 

Morgan, H. K. 

Newdegate, C. N. 

Norreys, Sir D. J. 

O’Connell, M. J. 

Parker, J. 

Pelham, hon. D. A. 

Plowden, W. H. C. 

Power, N. 

Price, Sir R. 

Scrope, G. P. 

Sheil, rt. hon. R. L. 

Somerville,rt. hn. SirW. 

Spooner, R. 

Talbot, J. H. 

Townley, R. G. 

Tufnell, H. 

Wilson, J. 

Wodehouse, E. 
TELLERS. 

Hawes, B. 

Howard, P. H. 


INCOME TAX (IRISH PROPERTY). 
CotonEL DUNNE begged to move for a 





themselves. On that plea they had been! return of the amount of income tax paid 
allowed to have that part of the building in England, and reckoned as English in- 
erected for a National Gallery, whiah they come, but which was derived from Irish 
now occupied. The hon, Under Secretary property. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed — 


“That there be laid before this House, a Re- 
turn of the amount of Income Tax paid in Eng- 
land, and reckoned as English income, but which 
is derived from Irish property, whether real pro- 
perty, mortgages, pensions, or property of any 
other description.” 

Mr. HAYTER said, there was no ob- 
jection on the part of the Government to 
afford such information, but he understood 
that this Motion had been made before, 
and that it had been then stated that there 
were no means of making such a return, 
and that if the House made such an order, 
there were no means of obeying it. He 
would, therefore, suggest to the hon. Gen- 
tleman to withdraw his Motion for the pre- 
sent, and in the meantime he would ascer- 
tain whether it was possible to produce 
such a return as would meet his views. 

Mr. F. FRENCH said, that this was 
not the first time the attention of the House 
had been called to the subject, and the 
Irish Members were very anxious upon it, 
inasmuch as very fallacious opinions had 
for a long time prevailed upon the inci- 
dence of taxation upon Ireland. They 
contended that they were more heavily 
taxed than in England. It was alleged 
that the Irish did not pay the income tax, 
but they alleged that more than half the 
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rental of Ireland had regularly paid it. He 
thought it was quite necessary that at the 
present time the financial state of Ireland 
should be given forth to the whole of the 
world, and that the true condition of Ire- 
land should be stated. 

CotoneL DUNNE said, that after what 
had fallen from the right hon. Secretary 
to the Treasury he could not of course ob- 
ject to postpone his Motion; but it was 
very necessary that the true financial po- 
sition of Ireland should be known at this 
moment. 

Mason BLACKALL hoped, if his hon. 
and gallant Friend postponed the Motion, 
it would be on the distinct understanding 
| that, during the ensuing year another co- 
lumn or schedule, giving the required in- 
formation, would be included in the returns 
for the ensuing year. 

Mr. HAYTER repeated that no objec- 
tion existed to give information, but as to 
the suggestions of another column or sche- 
dule being added to the returns for next 
year, that could not be done unless per- 
mitted by the Act of Parliament under 
which the Commissioners were bound to 
frame their returns. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

The House adjourned, at Three o’clock, 





to Monday, 8th April. 





APPENDIX, 


A BETTER REPORT OF LORD 


AFFAIRS OF THE RIVER PLATE’’—Fesrvary 22, 


eviii., p. 1285. 


Lorp HOWDEN: My Lords, in conse- 
quence of some remarks made by the noble 
Lord (Lord Harrowby), and of others 
which have dropped in the course of the 
debate from my noble Friend (the Earl of 
Aberdeen) opposite, and from the share 
which I have taken in the settlement of 
this most protracted question, I feel myself 
in some measure called upon to say a few 
words. I wish also to express my great 
satisfaction that the chief difficulty, that 
is to say, the point regarding the recogni- 
tion of the River Parana as a river under 
the complete sovereignty of the Argentine 








HOWDEN’S SPEECH ON “ THE 
1850.—Vol. 


Confederation, has at last been removed. 
This is a case so perfectly plain, both as 
regards common sense and public law, 
that when I was at Buenos Ayres, had I 
been a free agent instead of being obliged 
to act in concert with a colleague, I would 
have taken upon myself to have conceded 
this point; that is to say, to have agreed 
to the terms in which it was desired that 
the article containing the declaration should 
be framed, and I should not have had the 
least difficulty, so long as two years ago, 
in concluding a treaty with General Rosas. 
My noble Friend (the Earl of Aberdeen) 
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says, that he regrets we have separated | expedition. And, my Lords, I would re. 
from France in this negotiation. My | quest you not lightly to let pass an opinion 
Lords, nobody more than myself appreci-| in Parliament, on a matter of rivers like 
ates the advantages of a French alliance; | this. We are ourselves in North America, 
but in this case I cannot agree with my | in the case of the St. Lawrence, in a po. 
noble Friend in regretting this separation. | sition which has called forth our strongly 
The French Government, or, to speak more | expressed interpretations of public law in 
correctly, the feelings of a great portion | precisely the same sense in which General 
of successive representative chambers in| Rosas understands it. I shall be sorry 
France, have been to refuse to the Argen-| that the world was to think, as it often 
tine Confederation the complete right which | says, that our opinions and acts change ac- 
it claims over this river; and at ‘this very | cording to our interests, but, putting aside 
moment, after the late debates in the As-| the immutable principles of justice, it 
sembly, if there be not a denial, there is | would be a most dangerous doctrine for us 
at least a great hesitation, on the part of | to admit, which we should do by persisting 
France to make this concession. While | in foreing the Parana, that the highways 
this denial continues, I take upon myself | of nations are the natural property of the 
to say that General Rosas will never come | | | enterprising, the unscrupulous, and the 
to terms. Had we remained in the same} strong, and that the measure of our exac- 
boat with France, we might have gone on | tion, or our moderation, is to be measured 
fruitlessly negotiating to “the end of the| by our convenience. The noble Lord 
chapter, to the great prejudice of our trade (Lord Harrowby) who began the debate, 
and of our legitimate influence in South | expressed great apprehension as to what 
America, and that is the reason why I am| might befall the inhabitants of Monte 
glad that we have taken the bold and sen- | Video in case, by an agreement with 
sible step of putting an end to this most | France or England, it might fall into the 
unwise and disastrous intervention as far | hands of General Oribe. I say, in case of 
as we are concerned. It would be absurd | an agreement with one or both of these 
in me to read a lesson of international| Powers—for if this purely Oriental ques- 
law to my noble Friend (the Earl of Aber- | tion had been allowed to be settled by the 
deen); but he must surely be well aware, | inhabitants of the Banda Oriental — the 
that according to the received law of na-| town would have been entered long ago by 
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tions regarding the rivers running through | 
a country, there is not the shadow of a| 
pretext in refusing to the Argentine Con- | 
federation the right over its own river run- | | 
ning between its own banks. The noble | 
Lord must know that this is the great per- | 
vading principle, and that when ‘this prin- | 
ciple is made to bend to great objects of 
universal advantage, by solemn meetings 
of representatives under circumstances such 
as took place at the Congress of Vienna, 
the rivers so affected were specially 
named, in order to prove more strongly 
that they were looked on as exceptions to 
the rule. Your Lordships ought to be 
aware that the attack by the allied squad- 
ron on the forts of Obligado up the Pa- 
rana, was most properly disapproved by 
the noble Lord himself when he was in 
office; for while, in common with the 
whole country, he admired the courage, 
skill, and endurance exhibited by Her Ma- 
jesty’s sailors, with his sagacity and expe- 
rience, he knew full well that such an at- 
tack on the territory of a Power with 
which we were, if not on terms of amity, 
at least in a state of declared peace, was, 
in truth, nothing else than a buccaneering 








General Oribe. The noble Lord ~ may be 
| quite at ease on this subject. General 
Oribe gave me a declaration under his 
[hand and seal, that the persons and pro- 
perty of all nations, without exception, 
should be scrupulously respected, should 
the fortune of war or diplomacy put him 
in possession of Monte Video. I moreover 
believe General Oribe to be perfectly in- 
capable of any deliberate attack on fo- 
reigners, and I have never been able to 
bring to his door as a fact a single accu- 
sation of the many which have been made 
against him of ill-treating either English 
or French. It is certain that these two 
nations have a fatal facility for mixing 
themselves up in the civil dissensions of 
all the nations of the earth, and that they 
think they are perfectly authorised to com- 
bine their pleasure or their profit in these 
internal struggles with all the immunities 
of their birth. It is very possible that in 
battles, or in skirmishes, some of these ad- 
venturous gentlemen may have been knock- 
ed in the “head; for it can hardly be ex- 
pected that in moments of excitement, and 
of personal danger, and very likely of re- 
prisals, that a soldier—and especially one 
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of Spanish origin—should be very nice 
about his actions, and should ask for a 
certificate of birth before he fired at the 
man wearing a hostile uniform. But I 
am perfectly certain, that if any arrange- 
ment is entered into with General Oribe, 
to which he appends his engagement, that 
such arrangement will be maintained as 
inviolate, and accompanied by as little 
vexation or bloodshed as if it had been 
passed between any two contending parties 
in the heart of Europe. And now, my 
Lords, with regard to the independence of 
Monte Video, I am glad to state again 
what I always have stated, that I am as 
fully impressed as the noble Lord himself 
can be, of the expediency of preserving 
it from every possibility of attack, but I 
myself feel no disquietude on that head. 
The noble Earl is in the habit of receiving 
so much and such variegated information 
on all subjects connected with the Plate 
from his Monte Videan constituency, that 
he must be well aware that there exists a 
profound feeling of dislike, almost amount- 
ing to antipathy, between the inhabitants 
of the opposite banks of that river; so 
much so, that the ill blood existing be- 
tween the Argentine troops and the na- 
tional forces in the camp of General Oribe, 
has once or twice nearly been the cause of 
the withdrawal of the auxiliaries. The 
inhabitants of the Banda Oriental are as 
fully aware as any stranger can be, of the 
superior geographical capacities of their 
country, of its better climate and soil, 
and of the more favourable position and 
prospects of Monte Vide as a commercial 
town; and I never met with any people 
less likely to allow themselves to be de- 
livered over by any chieftain into the hands 
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of another Power, and of one, too, for 
which they entertain, individually and na- 
tionally, a feeling of.dislike. It may be 
necessary at this moment, when there are 
in the town but a miserable remnant of 
the population, consisting of two or three 
hundred Orientals, to have a foreign garri- 
son to pretect them; but whenever General 
Oribe enters with all the wealth, intelli- 
gence, and numbers of the nation, you 
may depend upon it, my Lords, this peo- 
ple, about whose independence you are 
so anxious, will be quite able to take care 
of themselves, and that they will not give 
up that independence either to General 
Rosas, the National Assembly of France, 
or a body of financial speculators fattening 
on their misfortunes. The noble Earl asks 
me why, if General Oribe has the whole 
population with him, he is still without the 
walls of the capital. The noble Earl surely 
ean hardly have forgotten that until [ 
ceased the English intervention, the com- 
mander of the two squadrons had orders 
to disembark their marines and protect 
the town with the guns of their ships, and 
that such is still the case with the French 
flag. The noble Earl must also surely 
remember that the English regiments which 
had touched at Rio de Janeiro were sent 
down to garrison Monte Video, and that 
being thus deflected from their duties at 
the Cape of Good Hope, whither they were 
destined, the insurrection in that colony 
broke out in consequence of their non-ar- 
rival. If the French fleet anchored off 
Monte Video were to take a week’s cruise, 
I will answer for the entrance of General 
Oribe into the town, and, what is still more, 
of his scrupulously observing the amnesty 
that he promised, 











